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PICCIOLA. 


FROM  THE   FRENCH  OF 


X.    B.    SAINT1NE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THB  curious  and  beautiful  tale  which  is  now  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  STANDARD  LIBRARY,  has  already, 
although  in  a  less  perfect  form,  been  adapted  to  an  English  dress.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  hitherto  attained  that 
reputation  among  us  which  it  deserves ; — a  reputation  which  in  France,  where  a  work  moral  and  metaphysical,  yet 
depending  solely  for  attraction  on  an  elegant  simplicity,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  succeed,  at  once  procured 
for  its  author  a  large  meed  of  praise. 

"  The  very  essence  of  the  tale,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Fortieth  Number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  "  the  very 
essence  of  the  tale  is  the  developing  the  action  of  external  causes  upon  the  mind  ;  and  of  the  mind,  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances, upon  itself.  The  growth  of  atheism,  heartlessness,  and  utter  disbelief  in  virtue  and  the  kindly  feelings 
of  human  nature,  through  a  course  of  libertinism,  is  indeed  but  slightly  touched,  nor  was  more  than  a  slight  sketch 
needed ;— of  such  progressive  degradation  we  have  had  enough,  more  than  enough,  in  books  and  in  real  life.  But  the 
re-action— from  the  first  slight  sense  of  kindness  and  interest,  awakened  in  the  sullenly  apathetic  prisoner  by  his  own 
almost  unconscious  act  of  forbearance,  in  avoiding  to  crush  beneath  his  foot  the  nascent  plant  pressing  forth  between 
the  flags  of  the  prison-walk—through  the  hold  upon  his  attention  thus  gained  by  the  plant ;  the  interest  in  its  growth 
resulting  from  its  thus  attracting  his  attention  ;  the  gradual  thawing  of  his  ice-bound  feelings  by  the  mere  mental  act 
— or  should  we  say  passion  ? — of  taking  any  interest  in  anything  ;  and  the  slow  consequent  progress  to  philanthropy, 
to  trustfulness  in  human  nature,  and  to  piety ;  all  this  is  so  nicely,  intellectually,  and  delicately  unfolded,  that  even 
those  supercilious  critics  who  most  sneered  at  such  a  fuss  about  a  flower,  could  not  but  be  pleased  and  touched  with 
much  of  the  working  out  of  this  most  unincidental,  and  yet  in  effect  eventful,  metaphysical  tale." 

We  have  quoted  this  brief  eulogium  on  "  Picciola,"  which  occurs  in  a  review  of  another  and  less  excellent  work  by 
the  same  author,  since  it  appears  to  us  to  convey,  with  singular  distinctness,  a  just  idea  of  the  real  merits  of  a  book 
which  has  procured  its  authora  well-earned  distinction  in  his  own  country,  and  possesses  merits  which  slioAd  entitle 
him  to  similar  honours  in  our  own. 
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MADAME   VIRGINIE    ANCELOT. 


AFTER  a  re-perusal  of  this  work,  I  hesitate  in  offering  it  to  you.  Yet,  I  know  no  one  who  can  so  well 
appreciate  it. 

You  are  not  fond  of  grand  romances  or  lengthy  dramas.  My  book  is  neither  drama  nor  romance.  The 
tale  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  is  very  simple — so  simple  indeed,  that  perhaps  no  person  ever  adventured  on 
a  subject  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds.  My  heroine  is  so  little.  Not  that  I  desire  to  throw  the  blame 
of  failure,  if  such  should  chance,  beforehand  upon  her.  God  keep  me  from  such  a  thought  !  If  the  action 
of  the  work  be  trifling,  the  thoughts  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle  do  not  want  elevation  ;  it  aims  at  a  lofty  object, 
and  if  it  has  fallen  short,  to  my  want  of  ability  alone  must  its  failure  be  attributed.  I  am  however  anxious 
that  it  should  succeed,  for  deep  convictions  are  contained  in  it ;  and  it  is  rather  from  a  desire  to  benefit  others 
than  to  gratify  my  own  vanity,  that  I  am  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that  although  the  crowd  of  common 
readers  may  reject  and  disdain  it,  yet  for  some,  at  least,  it  will  not  be  without  interest,  nor  for  others  without 
utility. 

Should  you  consider  the  reality  of  the  facts  related  in  my  story  as  of  any  consequence,  you  may  rest 
satisfied  of  their  fidelity  to  the  truth  ;  and  I  beg  to  offer  this  assurance  as  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  some 
things  which  you  will  perhaps  regret  not  finding  in  the  volume. 

You  remember  that  kind  benevolent  woman,  who  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Countess  de  Charney, 
whose  countenance,  though  veiled  by  a  shade  of  sorrow,  struck  you  so  much,  as  having  another,  a  celestial 
expression. 

That  glance  so  open  and  mild,  which  caressed  while  surveying  you,  which  expanded  your  heart  while  resting 
on  you,  and  which  you  would  involuntarily  turn  again  to  seek  ;  that  glance,  which  at  first  almost  as  timid  as  a 
young  girl's,  you  have  seen  afterwards  sparkling,  animated  and  flashing,  suddenly  betraying  feelings  of 
strength,  energy,  and  devotion : — Well,  that  glance  was  quite  the  woman  !  That  woman,  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  mildness  and  boldness,  of  timidity  of  disposition  and  resolution  of  soul ;  she  \&s  a  terrible  lioness, 
whom  a  child  could  appease  with  a  word  ;  she  was  a  fearful  dove,  capable  of  braving  the  thunderbolt  without 
trembling,  if  it  was  in  defence  of  her  affections, — of  her  affections  as  a  mother,  understand  ! 

Such  I  have  known  her,  such  others  had  known  her  long  before  me,  when  her  soul  was  exalted  first  by 
her  devotion  as  a  daughter,  then  as  a  wife.  It  is  with  lively  pleasure  that  I  speak  to  you  of  this  noble 
creature  ;  there  will  be  but  too  few  occasions  for  me  to  speak  of  her  to  you  again.  She  is  not  the  principal 
heroine  of  this  story. 

In  the  only  visit  that  you  paid  her  at  Belleville,  where  she  always  resided,  for  the  tomb  of  her  husband  is 
there,  (and  hers  also  now,)  several  things  seemed  to  astonish  you.  First,  the  presence  of  an  old  domestic, 
with  white  hair,  sitting  by  her  at  table.  You  appeared  above  all  amazed  on  hearing  this  domestic,  with  unpo- 
lished gestures,  and  vulgar  manners,  like  people  of  that  class,  tutoyer*  the  daughter  of  the  Countess,  and  she, 
elegant  and  adorned,  beautiful  as  her  mother  had  been,  answered  the  old  man  with  deference  and  respect,  even 
with  friendship,  calling  him  by  the  title  of  godfather ;  in  fact,  she  is  his  god-daughter.  Then  perhaps  you 

*  There  is  no  equivalent  English  word  for  this :  to  thee-and-tftou  a  person. 
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remember  a  dried  flower,  its  colours  gone,  enclosed  in  a  rich  medallion  ;  and  the  sad  expression  which  the 
countenance  of  the  poor  widow  assumed,  when  you  questioned  her  of  this  relic.  She  even  left  your  demand 
unanswered,  I  believe  ;  it  was  because  it  would  have  required  time,  and  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  an 
indifferent  person. 

That  answer  I  am  now  going  to  give  you. 

Honoured  by  the  friendship  of  that  excellent  woman,  1  have  more  than  once,  sitting  bet  ween  her  and  her 
old  servant,  opposite  to  that  medallion,  beard  from  both  many  circumstances  regarding  that  faded  flower,  which 
deeply  affected  me.  I  have  long  had  in  my  possession  manuscripts  of  the  Count's,  his  correspondence,  and  the 
two  journals  kept  by  him  in  his  prison,  the  first  on  linen,  and  the  second  on  paper  ;  confirmatory  accounts 
and  historical  documents  have  not  been  wanting. 

These  recitals  I  have  carefully  retained  in  my  memory  ;  these  manuscripts  I  have  attentively  compared  ; 
from  that  correspondence  I  have  extracted  precious  portions  ;  from  those  journals  I  have  drawn  my  inspira- 
tion ;  and  if  I  can  impart  to  your  mind  the  feelings  that  filled  my  own,  in  presence  of  all  these  memorials  of  the 
captive,  I  am  wrong  in  trembling  for  the  fate  of  this  book. 

One  word.  more.  I  have  preserved  to  my  hero  his  title  of  Count,  in  a  time  when  titles  of  nohility  had 
ceased  to  be  used  ;  it  is  because  he  was  always  spoken  to  me  under  this  designation,  whether  in  French  or 
Italian.  In  my  memory  his  name  was  invariably  joined  to  his  title  ;  title  and  name  I  have  let  them  go  on 
together. 

I  have  now  told  you  all.  Do  not  expect  from  this  book  events  of  great  importance,  or  even  the  attractive 
recital  of  some  love-adventure.  I  spoke  of  utility,  and  what  has  a  love-tale  to  do  with  utility  ?  In  that 
delightful  knowledge  above  all,  practice  is  of  far  more  value  than  theory,  and  each  needs  his  own  experience  : 
that  experience,  we  hasten  joyfully  to  meet  and  acquire,  and  we  care  little  for  finding  it  ready-made  in  books. 
Old  men,  become  moralists  from  necessity,  will  in  vain  cry — Avoid  that  quicksand  on  which  we  have  formerly 
been  wrecked  !  Young  people  will  reply — We  will  in  our  turn  brave  that  sea  which  you  have  braved,  and 
we  claim  our  right  of  shipwreck. 

There  is,  however,  love  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  but  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  love  of  a  man  for — 
Shall  I  tell  you  !— No  !  read  and  you  will  know. 

X.  BONIFACE  SAINTINE. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


COUNT  CHARLES  VERAMONT  DE  CHARNEY,  whose 
name  perhaps  still  retains  a  place  in  the  memories 
of  his  learned  contemporaries,  and  may  certainly 
be  found  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  imperial 
police,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
facility  in  acquiring  knowledge.  But  his  superior 
abilities  were  trained  in  schools,  where  he  con- 
tracted a-  tendency  to  disputation.  He  argued 
much  more  than  he  observed.  In  fact,  his  educa- 
tion was  better  calculated  to  produce  a  learned 
man  than  a  philosopher,  and  such  was  its  result. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  master  of  seven 
languages  ;  but  unlike  many  estimable  polyglots, 
who  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
studying  different  idioms,  only  to  prove  their  igno- 
rance and  insufficiency  before  foreigners,  as  well  as 
their  own  countrymen,  (for  a  person  may  be  a  fool 
in  several  languages,)  the  Count  de  Charney  made 
these  studies  only  preparations  for  others,  which 
he  regarded  as  far  more  important.  If  he  had 
many  servants  in  the  service  of  his  understanding, 
each  of  them  at  least  had  his  own  occupations,  his 
own  portion  of  duty  to  perform.  With  the  Ger- 
mans he  studied  metaphysics  ;  with  the  Italians 
and  English,  politics  and  legislation  ;  with  all, 
history,  which  he  could  examine  even  in  its  ear- 
liest sources,  thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  tongues. 

Accordingly,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  these 
grave  speculations,  not  neglecting  the  accessory 
sciences  that  related  to  them.  But  soon  dismayed 
at  the  horizon  which  was  enlarging  before  him, 
finding  himself  stumble  at  every  step  in  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  he  was  involved,  fatigued  with 
always  vainly  pursuing  a  doubtful  truth,  he  began 
to  regard  history  as  one  great  traditional  lie,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  new  basis. 
He  formed  another  romance  at  which  the  learned 
laughed  from  envy,  and  the  world  from  ignor- 
ance. 

Political  and  legislative  sciences  presented  some- 
thing more  certain  ;  but  they  seemed  to  require 
so  many  reforms  in  Europe  !  And  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  fix  on  some  to  begin  with,  he  found 
abuses  so  rooted  in  the  social  edifice — so  many 
existing  things  were  based  and  fixed  on  a  false 
principle,  that  he  was  discouraged  ;  for  he  felt 
neither  sufficient  power  nor  sufficient  insensibility 
to  attempt  in  other  countries  to  overturn  those 
prejudices  which  even  the  revolutionary  hurricane 


had  been  unable  entirely  to  destroy  amongst  the 
French. 

He  also  considered  how  many  good  men,  pos- 
sessed of  perhaps  equal  learning  and  good  inten- 
tions, entertained  theories  directly  opposed  to  his 
own  opinions.  Suppose  he  should  throw  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  into  confusion  by  a 
doubt  !  This  reflection  humbled  him  more  even 
than  the  incongruities  of  history,  and  placed  him 
in  painful  pei-plexity. 

Metaphysics  still  remained. 

This  is  the  world  of  ideas.  There  disorders 
seem  less  fearful,  for  ideas  clash  without  noise  in 
imaginary  spaces.  There  he  no  longer  risked  the 
repose  of  others  ;  but  he  lost  his  own. 

But  it  was  in  this  study,  beyond  all  others,  that 
obscurity  and  confusion  became  but  the  more  pal- 
pable the  further  he  advanced,  analysing,  discuss- 
ing and  arguing,  into  the  depths  of  science.  He 
sought  in  vain  to  lay  hold  upon  Truth  ;  but  she 
always  fled  at  his  approach, — vanished  under  his 
steps, — and  mocking  seemed  to  dance  before  life 
eyes,  like  a  wandering  fire  that  attracts  but  to 
mislead.  He  saw  her  bright  before  him,  and  she 
was  extinguished  before  his  eyes,  to  reappear  again 
where  he  least  expected  her.  Indefatigable  and 
persevering,  he  armed  himself  with  patience,  and 
followed  her  with  prudent  caution,  to  seize  her  in  her 
sanctuary,  and  suddenly  she  disappeared  ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  hasten  his  steps  to  overtake  her,  and 
at  his  first  movement  he  had  passed  over  her. 
He  thought  at  last  he  had  caught  her  !  She  was 
under  his  hand,  in  his  grasp  !  and  she  glided  away 
between  his  fingers,  dividing  and  multiplying  her- 
self on  different  points.  Twenty  truths  shone  at 
once  around  the  horizon  of  his  understanding  ; 
deceiving  beacons  which  set  his  reason  at  defiance ! 
Tossed  between  Bossuet  and  Spinosa,  between 
deism  and  atheism,  vibrating  between  spiritualists, 
sensualists,  animalists,  ontologists,  eclectists  and 
materialists,  he  was  seized  with  an  immense 
doubt,  which  he  at  length  resolved  by  a  universal 
negation. 

Setting  aside  the  innate  ideas  and  revelations  of 
theologians,  the  all-sufficing  reason  and  pre-esta- 
blished harmony  of  Leibnitz,  the  Perception  and 
Reflection  of  Locke,  the  Objective  and  Subjective 
of  Kant,  sceptics  dogmatists  and  empirics,  realists 
and  nominalists,  observation  and  experience,  sen- 
timent and  evidence,  the  science  of  particular 
things,  and  the  power  of  universals,  he  fenced 
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himself  round  with  a  rude  pantheism,  and  refused 
to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  disorder 
inherent  in  creation,  the  perpetual  contradiction 
between  ideas  and  things,  the  unequal  partition  of 
wealth  and  strength,  fixed  in  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  blind  matter  had  alone  produced  all 
things,  and  alone  directed  and  organised  them. 

Chance  became  his  god,  annihilation  was  his 
hope.  He  attached  himself  to  this  system  with 
transport,  almost  with  pride,  as  if  he  had  himself 
created  it.  He  felt  happy  in  the  fulness  of  incre- 
dulity, since  it  relieved  him  from  the  pressure  of 
the  doubts  that  bad  beset  him. 

He  now  bade  adieu  to  science,  and  resolved  to 
live  for  happiness.  The  death  of  a  relation  had 
just  put  him  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  society  in  France  had  been  reorga- 
nised in  luxury  and  splendour.  In  the  midst  of 
the  trumpets  of  victory,  which  were  heard  from 
every  side,  all  was  joy  and  festival  in  Paris.  He 
mixed  in  society,  opulent  society — lovely,  brilliant 
society — the  society  of  learning,  grace,  and  wit.  He 
collected  it  around  him — opened  to  gay  youth,  rank, 
and  fashion,  the  doors  of  his  hotel  and  his  saloons. 
He  mixed  in  the  crowd,  shared  in  their  amuse- 
ments, delirium  and  excesses  ;  then  in  this  whirl 
of  busy,  idle  life,  in  this  great  frenzied  movement 
of  pleasure,  he  was  astonished  not  to  find  happiness. 

The  airs  of  a  dance,  the  dress  of  the  women,  and 
the  perfumes  which  they  shed  around  them,  were 
all  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  attention. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  form  intimate  connec- 
tions with  men  distinguished  for  their  knowledge 
andjvisdom  ;  but  he  found  them  weak,  ignorant, 
and  full  of  error.  He  pitied  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  excess 
in  human  science  that  we  no  longer  find  any  on 
our  own  level ;  those  even  who  know  as  much  as 
oapelves,  do  not  know  it  as  we  do.  From  the 
Mights  to  which  we  have  risen,  we  see  those  below 
usj^aiserable  and  little.  For  in  the  superiority  of 
mind,  as  in  that  of  power,  isolation  is  born  of 
greatness.  To  live  in  isolation  is  the  chastisement 
of  him  who  wishes  to  raise  himself  too  high  ! 

He  more  and  more  sought  the  aid  of  material 
and  positive  enjoyments.  In  that  revival  of 
society  which,  so  long  debarred  from  joy  and  fes- 
tivity, and  still  stained  with  the  bloody  orgies  of  the 
revolution,  dragged  after  it  its  rags  of  Roman 
virtue,  and  at  the  first  bound  surpassed  the  stately 
orgies  of  the  regency,  he  signalised  himself  by  his 
immense  expenses,  his  profusion,  his  follies. 
Useless  efforts  !  He  had  horses,  carriages,  an 
open  table  ;  he  gave  concerts,  balls,  huntings  ;  yet 
nowhere  would  pleasure  attend  him  !  He  had 
friends  to  flatter  him  in  his  triumphs,  mistresses 
to  toy  with  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  and  though 
he  had  paid  a  good  price  for  both,  he  knew  neither 
friendship  nor  love. 

All  this  parade,  all  these  parodies  of  a  joyous 
life,  could  not  soothe  his  heart,  or  draw  from  him 
a  single  smile.  Vainly  he  endeavoured  to  blind 
his  ejes,  while  enjoying  the  allurements  of  society. 
The  syren  half  raised  upon  the  water  displayed 
her  nymph-like  beauty  and  seductive  voice  before 
the  man  ;  and  the  foolish  eye  of  the  philosopher 
immediately  plunged  involuntarily  below  the  wave, 
in  search  of  the  scaly  body  and  forked  tail  of  the 
monster. 


Charney  could  no  longer  be  happy  either  in 
truth  or  error.  Virtue  was  a  stranger  to  him, 
vice  indifferent.  He  had  proved  the  vanity  of 
science,  and  the  pleasures  of  ignorance  were  denied 
him.  The  doors  of  that  Eden  wei-e  for  ever  closed 
behind  him.  Reason  seemed  to  him  false,  plea- 
sure appeared  to  him  a  lie.  The  noise  of  festivals 
fatigued  him ;  retreat  and  silence  were  painful. 
In  company  he  was  weary  of  others  ;  alone  he 
was  weary  of  himself.  A  deep  sadness  seized 
upon  him. 

Philosophical  analysis,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  banish  it,  continually  predominated  in  his 
mind,  and  mingling  in  his  views,  tarnished,  less- 
ened, and  extinguished  the  pleasures  and  luxury  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  The  praises  of  his 
friends,  the  caresses  of  his  mistresses,  were  to  him 
no  more  than  the  current  coin,  with  which  they 
paid  for  the  part  they  took  of  his  fortune,  and 
only  proved  the  necessity  they  felt  of  living  at  his 
expense. 

Decomposing  all,  reducing  everything  to  its 
first  elements  by  that  same  spirit  of  analysis,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  singular  disease.  In  the  web  of 
the  fine  cloth  of  his  coat,  he  imagined  he  smelt  the 
infectious  odour  of  the  animal  which  had  furnished 
the  wool  ;  on  the  silk  of  his  rich  hangings,  he  saw 
the  disgusting  worm  crawling  that  had  spun  it  ; 
on  his  elegant  furniture,  carpets,  bindings^  his 
ornaments  of  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  he  saw 
only  wrecks  and  cast-off  garments — death,  death 
adorned  and  fertilised  by  the  sweat  of  a  dirty  arti- 
san. The  illusion  was  destroyed,  the  imagination 
was  paralysed. 

Emotions  were,  however,  necessary  to  Charney. 
That  love  incapable  of  resting  on  a  single  object 
he  endeavoured  to  extend  over  a  whole  people. 
He  became  a  philanthropist ! 

To  be  useful  to  the  men  whom  he  despised, 
he  again  devoted  himself  to  politics  ;  not  to  spe- 
culative policy,  but  to  the  politics  of  action.  He 
was  initiated  into  secret  societies,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  party,  endeavouring  to  feel  that  kind  of 
fanaticism  which  is  still  compatible  with  minds 
which  have  thrown  off  enthusiasm.  He  at  length 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy,  having  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte. 

Perhaps  that  patriotic,  that  universal  love,  that 
appeared  to  animate  him,  was  at  bottom  only 
hatred  towards  a  single  man,  whose  glory  and 
good  fortune  annoyed  him. 

The  aristocrat  Charney  returned  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  ;  the  proud  noble  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  title  of  count  in  right  of  descent, 
was  not  willing  that  any  one  should,  with  impu- 
nity, take  that  of  emperor  in  right  of  his  sword. 

What  was  this  conspiracy  1  It  matters  little. 
There  was  no  want  of  them  at  that  time.  I  only 
know  it  was  in  agitation  from  1803  to  1804  ;  but 
it  had  not  even  time  to  break  forth — the  police, 
that  hidden  providence  which  already  watched 
over  the  destinies  of  the  future  empire,  discovered 
it  in  time.  It  was  not  judged  advisable  that  it 
should  make  any  noise,  not  even  that  of  a  fusillade 
on  the  plains  of  Grenelle.  The  principal  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  surprised,  carried  from  their 
homes,  condemned  almost  without  trial,  and  dis- 
tributed separately  in  the  prisons,  citadels,  or 
fortresses  of  the  ninety-six  departments  of  Consu- 
lar France. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


I  REMEMBER  that  when,  as  a  tourist,  travelling 
on  foot,  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  my  iron- 
pointed  stick  in  my  hand,  I  was  crossing  the 
Graian  Alps,  on  my  way  to  Italy,  I  stopped  pensive- 
ly, not  far  from  the  Col  Rodoretto,  to  contemplate 
a  large  torrent  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  higher 
glaciers.  The  noise  which  it  made  while  rolling 
onwards,  the  foamy  cascades  by  which  its  course 
was  impeded,  the  various  colours  by  which  its 
waters  were  tinted,  by  turns  yellow,  white,  or 
black,  showing  that  it  had  worn  its  way  through 
beds  of  marl,  lime,  and  slate ;  the  enormous 
blocks  of  marble  or  silex  that  it  had  laid  bare,  but 
not  torn  from  their  places,  and  which,  forming 
so  many  cataracts,  added  a  new  noise  to  all  its 
other  noises,  new  cascades  to  all  its  other  cas- 
cades ;  whole  trees  which  it  carried  down  rising 
half  out  of  the  water,  their  foliage  on  one  side 
agitated  by  the  wind,  which  was  high,  and  on  the 
other  dashed  about  by  the  bounding  waves  ;  frag- 
ments of  banks  still  covered  with  their  verdure, 
islets  detached  from  the  shores,  which  in  like 
manner  were  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
torrent,  and  which  were  broken  against  the  trees, 
as  the  trees  were  torn  while  passing  the  blocks  of 
marble  and  silex  ; — all  this  clatter,  all  these  mur- 
murs, all  this  confusion,  all  these  sights,  inclosed 
between  two  high  steep  banks,  kept  me  some  mo- 
ments interested  and  thoughtful.  This  torrent 
is  the  Clusane. 

I  followed  its  course,  and  I  arrived  with  it  in 
one  of  the  four  valleys  called  Protestant,  in 
remembrance  of  the  ancient  Vaudois,  formerly 
refugees  there.  The  torrent  no  longer  retained 
its  rapid  disordered  course,  and  its  hundred  voices, 
roaring  and  howling  ;  it  had  become  calm,  and 
had  lost  its  trees  and  islets,  on  some  low  bank,  or 
in  some  little  bay  ;  its  colours  were  melted  into 
one,  and  the  mud  of  its  bed  no  longer  obscured 
its  surface.  Still  flowing  swiftly  but  quietly, 
smoothly,  almost  coquettishly,  it  mimicked  a  little 
river  as  it  caressed  the  walls  of  Fenestrella  with 
its  waves. 

Fenestrella  is  a  large  town,  celebrated  for  the 
mint-water  which  is  made  there,  and  still  more 
for  the  forts  that  crown  the  two  mountains  between 
which  it  is  situated.  These  forts,  which  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  covered  ways,  had 
been  partially  dismantled  during  the  wars  of  the 
republic :  one  of  them,  however,  was  repaired  and 
revictualled,  and  had  been  converted  into  a  state 
prison,  as  soon  as  Piemont  had  become  part  of 
France. 

Well  !  it  was  there,  in  that  fort  of  Fenestrella, 
that  Charles  Veramont,  count  de  Charney,  was  con- 
fined, accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
the  regular  and  legal  government  of  his  country, 
to  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of  disorder  and  terror. 

Here  he  was  then,  separated  from  the  men  of 
pleasure  and  of  science,  regretting  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  forgetting,  without  much  bitter- 
ness, that  hope  of  political  regeneration  which 
for  an  instant  appeared  to  reanimate  his  worn- 
out  heart ;  bidding  a  forced  but  perfectly  resigned 
adieu  to  his  fortune,  whose  pomp  could  not 
dazzle  him  ;  to  his  friends,  who  tired  him  ;  to  his 
mistresses,  who  deceived  him ;  having  for  his  dwell- 
ing, instead  of  a  vast  and  splendid  hotel,  a  gloomy 


naked  chamber  ;  for  his  only  valet,  his  jailor,  and 
shut  up  alone  with  his  desolating  thoughts. 

What  mattered  to  him  the  gloom  and  nakedness 
of  his  chamber  ?  indispensable  necessaries  were 
there,  and  he  was  tired  of  superfluity.  His  jailor 
even  appeared  supportable.  His  thoughts  alone 
weighed  upon  him.  But  did  no  resource,  by  which  to 
ease  this  heavy  burden,  appear  open  to  him?  None ! 
at  least  he  did  not  then  see  the  possibility  of  any. 

All  correspondence  with  the  exterior  was  for- 
bidden. He  did  not  possess,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  possess,  either  books,  pens,  or  paper.  This  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  required.  This  might  not 
have  been  a  deprivation  formerly,  when  he  thought 
only  of  ridding  himself  of  the  scientific  malady 
by  which  he  was  beset.  Now,  a  book  might  have 
been  a  friend  to  consult,  or  an  enemy  to  combat. 
Deprived  of  all,  sequestered  from  the  world,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  reconcile  himself  to  himself,  to 
live  with  his  enemy — with  his  thoughts  !  Oh  !  how 
dreadful  and  overwhelming  was  this  idea,  which 
constantly  reminded  him  of  his  desperate  con- 
dition !  how  cold  and  bitter  for  him,  on  whom 
nature  had  at  first  poured  her  gifts,  whom  society 
had  surrounded  from  his  birth  with  its  favours 
and  its  privileges  ;  for  him,  now  a  captive  and 
miserable — him  who  had  so  much  need  of  pro- 
tection and  help,  but  who  believed  there  was  no 
God,  and  put  no  faith  in  human  charity  ! 

He  still  struggled  to  get  rid  of  this  thought, 
that  chilled,  that  froze  him  ;  when  wrapped  up  in 
his  reveries  he  let  it  wrestle  with  itself.  Again 
he  wished  to  live  in  the  external,  the  material 
world.  But  how  was  this  world  narrowed  for  him ! 

The  lodging  occupied  by  the  count  de  Charney 
was  in  the  back  part  of  the  citadel,  in  a  small 
building  raised  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and 
strong  edifice,  which  had  belonged  to  the  defensive 
works  of  the  place,  but  was  rendered  useless  by 
more  recent  fortifications. 

Four  walls,  on  which  any  trace  of  the  prisone'rs, 
his  predecessors  in  this  place  of  desolation,  had 
been  obliterated  by  the  white- wash  ;  a  table,  use- 
less except  at  meal-time  ;  a  chair,  whose  striking 
loneness  seemed  to  warn  him  that  never  would  a 
human  being  come  to  seat  himself  beside  him  ;  a 
trunk  for  his  linen  and  clothes  ;  a  little  half-  j 
worm-eaten  wooden  cupboard  painted  white,  to 
which  a  rich  dressing-case,  of  mahogany  inlaid 
with  silver,  placed  upon  it  (all  that  was  left  him 
of  his  past  splendour)  offered  a  singular  contrast; 
a  narrow  but  tolerably  neat  bed  ;  a  pair  of  cur- 
tains of  blue  linen  which  hung  at  his  window, 
like  an  object  of  derisive  luxury,  like  a  bitter 
raillery ;  for,  from  the  thickness  of  the  bars,  and 
the  wall  rising  ten  feet  before  them,  he  could  not 
fear  either  curious  eyes,  or  the  annoyance  of  the 
too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  :  such  was  the  furni- 
ture of  his  apartment. 

Above  him  was  a  similar  room,  but  empty  and 
unoccupied  ;  for  he  had  no  companions  in  this 
detached  part  of  the  fortress. 

The  rest  of  his  universe  was  confined  to  a  stone 
stair,  short,  massive,  and  spiral,  leading  down  to  a 
little  paved  court,  sunk  low  in  one  of  the  ancient 
ditches  of  the  fortress.  This  was  the  place  of  • 
promenade,  where,  two  hours  a  day,  he  might 
take  as  much  exercise  and  enjoy  as  much  liberty 
as  the  commandant's  regulations  allowed. 

From  thence,  the  prisoner  might  also  extend 
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Ins  view  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
see  tho  vapours  rising  from  the  plain  ;  for  the 
works  of  the  fortress  suddenly  sinking  at  the  ex- 
tivmity  of  the  yard,  allowed  the  air  and  sun  to 
penetrate  it.  But  once  shut  up  in  his  room,  an 
horizon  of  masonry  alone  met  his  view,  in  the  midst 
of  the  picturesque  and  sublime  nature  that  sur- 
rounded him.  On  his  right  arose  the  enchanting 
hills  of  Saluce  ;  on  his  left  were  seen  the  last 
undulations  of  the  valleys  of  Aosta  and  the  banks 
of  the  Chiara  ;  before  him  were  the  lovely  plains 
of  Turin  ;  behind  him  the  Alps  rose  one  above 
another,  covered  with  forests,  rocks,  and  preci- 
pices, from  Mount  Genevra  to  Mount  Cenis  ;  and 
he  saw  nothing — nothing  but  a  foggy  sky,  sus- 
pended over  his  head  in  a  frame  of  stones;  nothing 
but  the  pavement  of  his  court,  and  the  grating 
of  his  prison  ;  nothing  but  that  high  wall  which 
faced  him,  and  whose  wearisome  uniformity  wa» 
only  interrupted  towards  one  end,  by  a  little 
square  window,  where  a  sad  melancholy  counte- 
nance occasionally  appeared  between  the  bars. 

This  was  the  circumscribed  world  where  hence- 
forth he  was  to  seek  his  occupations  and  find  his 
amusements  !  He  exerted  his  mind  to  do  so.  He 
drew,  he  charcoaled  the  walls  of  his  chamber 
with  ciphers  and  dates  which  recalled  the  happy 
days  of  his  youth.  But  how  few  they  were  !  He 
quitted  these  remembrances  with  a  heart  still  more 
depressed. 

Then  those  fatal  demons,  his  thoughts,  returned 
with  their  desolate  convictions,  and  he  formed 
them  into  terrible  sentences, which  he  also  inscribed 
on  the  walls,  near  the  holy  recollections  of  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Determining  at  length  to  overcome  his  sickly 
thoughts  and  weary  idleness,  he  tried  to  accustom 
himself  to  frivolous  and  puerile  occupations  ;  he 
voluntarily  anticipated  that  abasement  which  is 
the  consequence  of  a  long  residence  in  prison  ;  he 
plunged  into  it,  he  threw  himself  on  it  with  trans- 
port !  The  savant  made  trimmings  of  linen  and 
silk  !  The  philosopher  manufactured  pipes  of 
straw,  and  play-vessels  of  walnut  shells  !  The 
man  of  genius  constructed  whistles,  and  carved 
little  boxes  and  open-work  baskets  of  fruit  stones  ! 
He  wove  chains  and  made  musical  instruments 
with  the  elastic  wire  of  his  suspenders,  and 
admired  himself  in  his  works  !  Then,  soon  after, 
disgust  seized  him,  and  he  trampled  them  under 
his  feet. 

To  vary  his  occupations,  he  carved  on  his  table 
a  thousand  fantastic  designs.  Never  did  a  school- 
boy so  cut  his  desk,  or  cover  it  with  arabesques, 
in  relief  or  intaglio,  with  more  patience  or  skill. 
The  church  of  Caudebec,  the  pulpit  and  the  palms 
of  St.  Gudule  in  Brussels,  are  not  decorated  with 
a  greater  profusion  of  figures  on  wood.  There 
were  houses  on  houses,  fishes  on  the  trees,  men 
taller  than  steeples,  boats  on  the  roofs,  carriages 
in  open  water,  dwarf  pyramids  and  gigantic  flies; 
all  these,  horizontally,  vertically,  or  obliquely,  one 
above  the  other,  pell-mell,  here  and  there,  a  true 
hieroglyphieal  chaos,  in  which  he  sometimes  tried 
to  find  a  symbolical  sense,  a  meaning,  a  motive  ; 
for  he  who  believed  so  much  in  the  power  of 
chance,  might  hope  to  find  a  complete  poem  in  the 
carving  on  his  table,  or  a  design  of  Raffaelle  in 
the  party-coloured  veins  of  the  box-wood  of  his 
sntiffoox. 


He  was  thus  ingenious  in  multiplying  difficulties 
to  conquer,  problems  to  solve,  enigmas  to  divine  ; 
yet  ennui,  formidable  ennui,  still  surprised  him  in 
the  midst  of  these  grave  occupations. 

The  man  whose  figure  had  been  visible  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  might  perhaps  have  furnished 
him  with  more  real  interest;  but  he  seemed  to 
avoid  his  observation,  retreating  from  the  grating 
as  soon  as  the  count  appeared  desirous  of  exa- 
mining him  with  any  attention.  Charney  at  first 
took  offence  at  all  this.  He  had  such  an  opinion 
of  the  species,  that  this  retreating  movement  alone 
was  sufficient  to  give  him  the  idea  that  the  un- 
known was  a  spy,  commissioned  to  watch  over 
him,  even  during  the  leisure  of  his  prison  hours, 
or  an  ancient  enemy  enjoying  his  misery  and  his 
abasement. 

When  he  asked  his  jailor  about  him,  he  un- 
deceived him. 

"  He  is  an  Italian,"  said  he, "  a  good  fellow,  a 
good  Christian,  for  I  often  find  him  at  prayers." 

Charney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  who  shut  him  up  here  ?"  asked  he. 

"  He  attempted  to  assassinate  the  emperor  !" 

"Is  he  a  patriot,  then  ?  " 

"  Patriot  !  nonsense  !  nonsense  !  no,  but  the 
poor  man  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  ;  and  now  he 
has  only  a  daughter  ;  his  son  died  in  Germany, — 
a  bullet  dashed  out  his  brains.  Povero  figliuolo!" 

"  Then  it  was  a  transport  of  selfish  revenge !  " 
said  Charney. 

"  Bah  !  you  are  not  a  father,  signer  count  ? " 
added  the  jailor.  "  If  my  little  Antonio,  who  is 
still  sucking,  must  be  weaned  for  the  good  of  the 
empire,  which  is  at  this  moment  about  as  old  as 
he  is — Holy  Virgin  !  but  silence  !  I  do  not  wish 
to  lodge  at  Fenestrella,  except  with  the  keys  at 
my  girdle,  or  under  my  pillow." 

"  And  now,  what  are  the  occupations  of  this 
bold  conspirator  ? " 

"  He  catches  flies  !  "  said  the  jailor,  with  a  half 
laughing  glance. 

Charney  no  longer  detested,  but  he  despised 
him. 

"  He  is  a  fool,  then  !  "  cried  he. 

''  Cercho  pazzo  !  Signer  count,  you  who  are  a 
later  arrival  here,  are  already  a  master  in  the  art 
of  carving  in  wood.  Pazienza  !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  irony  which  these  last 
words  expressed,  Charney  resumed  his  manual 
labours,  and  the  explanation  of  his  hieroglyphics, 
remedies  ever  powerless  against  the  evil  with 
which  he  was  tormented. 

In  these  puerilities,  in  this  weariness  of  spirit, 
a  whole  winter  passed.  Happily  for  him  a  new 
subject  of  interest  was  soon  coming  to  his  aid. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ONE  day,  at  the  accustomed  hour,  Charney  was 
breathing  the  air  of  the  fortress  ;  his  head  bent, 
his  arms  crossed  behind  him,  walking  step  by  step, 
— slowly,  gently,  as  if  to  increase  the  narrow  space 
he  was  allowed  to  traverse. 

Spring  announced  itself— he  inhaled  a  softer  air ; 
and  to  live  free,  master  of  earth  and  space,  seemed 
then  very  desirable  to  him.  He  was  counting, 
one  by  one,  the  paving-stones  of  his  little  court, 
— doubtless  to  verify  the  exactness  of  former  cal- 
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dilations,  for  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  number- 
ing them, — when  he  perceived  there  before  him, 
under  his  eyes,  a  slight  mound  of  earth,  rising 
between  two  stones,  and  divided  at  the  top. 

He  stopped  ;  his  heart  beat,  he  scarcely  knew 
why.  But  all  is  hope  or  fear  to  a  captive.  In 
the  most  indifferent  objects,  the  slightest  events, 
he  seeks  a  mysterious  cause,  which  speaks  to  him 
of  deliverance  ! 

Perhaps  this  slight  disarrangement  of  the  sur- 
face was  produced  by  great  labour  beneath  the 
ground  ;  subterranean  ways  existed  underneath 
that  place,  which  were  perhaps  on  the  point  of 
opening,  and  would  discover  to  him  a  passage 
to  the  fields  and  mountains  !  Perhaps  his  former 
friends  and  accomplices  were  endeavouring,  by 
sapping  and  mining,  to  reach  him,  and  restore 
him  to  life  and  liberty  ! 

He  listened  attentively,  and  thought  he  heard 
below  him  a  hollow  lengthened  sound  ;  he  raised 
his  head,  and  the  agitated  air  brought  him  the 
rapid  notes  of  the  tocsin.  The  roll  of  drums  was 
heard  along  the  ramparts,  like  a  signal  of  war. 
He  started,  and  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  his 
damp  forehead.  Was  he  then  going  to  be  free  ? 
Had  France  changed  her  master  ? 

This  dream  was  but  as  a  lightning  flash  ;  reflec- 
tion soon  destroyed  the  foolish  illusion.  He  had 
no  longer  accomplices,  he  had  never  had  friends  ! 
He  continued  to  listen,  and  the  same  sounds  struck 
his  ear,  but  cool  reason  had  returned.  It  was  no 
more  than  the  distant  sound  of  a  church  clock, 
that  he  heard  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and 
the  drum  that  beat  the  accustomed  recall  He 
smiled  bitterly  at  his  own  folly,  as  he  reflected 
that  an  insignificant  animal — perhaps,  a  mole 
wandering  from  its  path,  or  a  field-mouse  that 
had  moved  the  earth  under  his  feet^-had  made 
him  for  an  instant  believe  in  the  friendship  of 
worldlings,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  empire  ! 

He  wished,  however,  to  set  his  mind  completely 
at  rest ;  and  he  stooped  down  to  the  little  mound, 
and  with  his  finger  lightly  struck  away  first  one 
point,  then  the  other,  of  its  divided  summit.  And 
he  saw  with  astonishment  that  this  foolish  vivid 
emotion,  which  had  overpowered  him  for  an 
instant,  had  not  even  been  caused  by  a  living 
being  stirring  and  scratching  with  its  teeth  and 
claws,  but  by  a  weak  vegetable,  a  scarcely  ger- 
minating plant,  pale  and  languishing.  He  rose 
deeply  humbled,  and  was  going  to  crush  it  with 
his  foot,  when  a  fresh  breeze,  wafted  over  bushes 
of  woodbine  and  seringa,  reached  him,  as  if  to 
implore  mercy  for  the  poor  plant,  which  also 
would  perhaps  some  day  yield  perfumes  for  him. 

Another  idea  came,  which  also  arrested  his 
movement  of  vengeance.  How  had  this  tender, 
delicate  plant — so  fragile  that  a  touch  might  break 
it — been  able  to  raise,  divide,  and  throw  up  the 
earth, — dried  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  crushed 
by  his  own  feet,  and  almost  cemented  to  the  two 
pieces  of  grey  stone  between  which  it  had  been 
compressed  ?  He,  again,  bent  down  to  examine  it 
more  attentively. 

He  saw  at  its  upper  extremity  a  kind  of  double 
fleshy  valve,  which,  folding  over  its  first  leaves, 
preserved  them  from  every  too  rude  attack  ; 
enabling  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  pierce  that 
earthy  crust  in  search  of  air  and  light. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  here  is  the  whole  secret !     It 


derives  from  its  nature  that  principle  of  force, 
like  the  little  chickens  which,  before  being  hatched, 
are  provided  with  beaks  hard  enough  to  break  the 
thick  shell  in  which  they  are  inclosed.  Poor  pri- 
soner !  thou,  in  thy  captivity,  at  least  possessest 
instruments  capable  of  aiding  thee  to  free  thyself ! " 

He  looked  at  it  some  minutes  longer,  and  thought 
no  more  of  crushing  it. 

The  next  day,  at  his  usual  promenade,  as  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  hastily  and  heedlessly,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  on  it,  and  suddenly 
drew  back  his  foot  ;  surprised  himself  at  the 
interest  his  new  acquaintance  inspired,  he  observed 
its  progress. 

The  plant  had  grown,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
had  partly  removed  the  sickly  paleness  it  bore  at 
its  birth.  He  reflected  on  the  power  which  this 
weak  slender  stalk  possessed  of  absorbing  the 
luminous  essence,  of  being  nourished  and  strength- 
ened by  it,  of  borrowing  from  the  prism  the  colours 
with  which  it  was  clothed,  colours  assigned  before- 
hand to  each  part  of  the  plant. 

"  Yes,  its  leaves  doubtless,"  thought  he,  "  will 
be  tinted  with  a  different  shade  to  the  stalk  ;  and 
its  flowers  then  !  what  colours  will  they  have  ? 
How,  nourished  by  the  same  juices,  will  they  be 
able  to  borrow  from  the  light  their  azure  or  their 
scarlet  2  They  will  be  clothed  in  it,  however  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  disorder  of 
things  here  below,  matter  follows  a  regular  though 
blind  course.  Very  blind,"  repeated  he ;  "  I  wish 
no  other  proof  of  it  than  these  two  fleshy  lobes 
which  have  assisted  the  plant  to  issue  from  the 
earth,  but  which  now,  useless  for  its  preservation, 
are  still  nourished  by  its  substance,  and  hang  down 
fatiguing  it  by  their  weight  !  Of  what  use  are 
they  ? " 

As  he  was  speaking,  evening  coming  on, — the 
evening  of  spring,  which  is  sometimes  frosty, — the 
two  lobes  rose  slowly  before  his  eyes,  and,  ap- 
pearing to  wish  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
reproach,  drew  near  one  another,  and  inclosed  in 
their  bosom  the  tender  fragile  foliage  to  protect 
it  from  cold  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  as  the  sun 
was  leaving  it,  and  which,  there  sheltered  and 
warmed,  slept  under  the  two  wings  which  the 
plant  had  just  folded  softly  around  it. 

The  inquirer  comprehended  this  mute  but  deci- 
sive reply  the  better,  as  the  outer  edges  of  the 
vegetable  bivalve  had  been  nibbled  and  eaten  the 
preceding  night  by  the  little  snails,  whose  silvery 
traces  were  still  discernible. 

This  strange  colloquy  of  thoughts  on  one  side, 
and  actions  on  the  other,  between  the  man  and  the 
plant,  could  not  rest  there.  Charney  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  metaphysical  discussions 
to  yield  so  easily  to  a  good  reason. 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  he ;  "  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
happy  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
has  favoured  this  weak  creation.  To  be  born 
armed  with  a  lever  to  raise  the  soil,  and  a  buckler 
to  protect  its  head,  was  a  double  condition  of  its 
existence  ;  if  it  had  not  been  fulfilled,  this  plant 
would  have  died  in  the  germ,  like  myriads  of 
other  individuals  of  its  species,  whom  nature  has 
doubtless  created  imperfect  and  unfinished,  unable 
to  preserve  and  reproduce  themselves,  and  which 
have  had  only  an  hour  of  life  on  the  earth.  Can  we 
calculate  how  many  false  and  powerless  combina- 
tions she  has  tried  ere  she  has  been  able  to  bring 
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fortli  a  single  organised  being  adapted  for  duration  ! 
A  blind  man  may  strike  the  mark,  but  how  many 
arrows  will  he  lose  before  he  strikes  it !  For  thou- 
sands of  ages  a  double  movement  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  has  acted  upon  matter ;  is  it  then  sur- 
prising that  accident  also,  may  many  times  have 
made  a  fortunate  hit !  This  envelope  may  protect 
the  first  leaves,  I  grant ;  but  will  it  increase,  will 
it  enlarge,  and  preserve  and  guard  the  other  leaves 
also  from  cold  and  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  ! 
No  !  Nothing  then  has  been  calculated  before- 
hand, nothing  is  the  fruit  of  intelligent  thought, 
but  rather  a  happy  accident ! " 

Monsieur  count,  nature  still  is  reserving  an- 
other reply  for  you,  capable  of  retorting  your 
arguments.  Be  patient,  and  observe  her  in  this 
weak  and  solitary  production,  coming  forth  from 
her  hands,  and  thrown  into  the  court  of  your 
prison,  in  the  midst  of  your  ennui ;  perhaps  less 
by  a  stroke  of  accident  than  by  a  benevolent  pro- 
vision of  Providence.  You  were  right,  monsieur 
count ;  those  protecting  wings,  which  until  now  so 
maternally  covered  the  young  plant,  will  not  in- 
crease with  it ;  they  will  even  fall  soon,  dried  and 
withered,  powerless  as  they  then  will  be  to  shelter 
it !  But  Nature  watches,  and  so  long  as  the  winds 
of  the  north  shall  bring  down  from  the  Alps  the 
damp  fogs  and  snow-storms,  its  new  leaves,  still  in 
the  bud,  will  there  find  a  sure  asylum,  a  lodging 
prepared  for  them,  closed  to  the  impressions  of 
the  air,  covered  over  with  gum  and  resin,  which 
will  expand  as  they  require  it,  and  will  only  open 
under  favourable  time  and  sky  ;  and  they  will  only 
come  forth  one  folded  against  the  other,  each  lend- 
ing to  each  a  fraternal  support,  and  covered  with 
warm  furs  and  cottony  down,  to  defend  them  from 
the  late  frosts  and  capricious  atmosphere.  Never 
did  mother  watch  with  more  love  over  the  pre- 
.  servation  of  her  children  !  This  is  what  you  would 
have  known  long  ago,  monsieur  count,  if,  descend- 
ing from  the  abstract  regions  of  human  science, 
you  had  deigned  formerly  to  cast  your  eyes  on  the 
simple  genuine  works  of  God  !  The  more  you  had 
turned  your  steps  towards  the  north,  the  more 
these  common  wonders  had  been  displayed  before 
you.  There,  where  danger  increases,  the  care  of 
Providence  is  redoubled. 

The  philosopher  had  attentively  followed  the 
progress  and  transformations  of  his  plant.  Again 
he  had  opposed  it  by  reasoning,  and  again  it  had 
replied  to  all. 

"  Of  what  use  are  these  spiny  hairs  that  cover 
thy  stalk  ?  "  said  he. 

And  the  next  day  it  showed  them  to  him  loaded 
with  a  light  hoar-frost,  which,  thanks  to  them, 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  tender  bark,  had  been 
unable  to  injure  it. 

"  Of  what  use  in  fine  weather  will  thy  warm 
covering  of  wadding  and  down  be  ? " 

The  warm  weather  came,  and  it  got  rid  of  its 
winter  mantle  before  his  eyes,  to  adorn  itself  with 
the  green  dress  of  spring  ;  and  its  new  branches 
appeared  without  those  thick  wrappings,  which 
henceforth  were  needless. 

"  But  let  the  storms  rage,  and  they  will  tear 
thee  ;  and  the  hail  will  break  thy  leaves,  still  too 
tender  to  resist  it." 

The  wind  blew,  and  the  young  plant,  still  too 
weak  to  offer  opposition,  bent  to  the  earth,  finding 
safety  in  .submission.  The  hail  came,  and,  by  a 


new  manoauvre,  the  leaves  laying  themselves  close 
up  the  stalk  to  defend  it,  close  to  one  another  for 
mutual  protection,  presented  only  their  reverse 
sides  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  thus  opposing 
their  firm  nerves  to  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  :  their  union  constituted  their  strength  ; 
and,  this  time  as  before,  the  plant  came  forth  from 
the  struggle,  not  without  some  slight  mutilations, 
but  still  alive  and  strong,  and  ready  to  spread 
itself  before  the  sun,  which  would  heal  its  wounds. 

"  Is  chance  intelligent,  then  ? "  exclaimed  Char- 
ney.  "  Must  we  spiritualise  matter,  or  materialise 
spirit  ? "  And  he  ceased  to  interrogate  his  mute 
companion  ;  he  liked  to  look  at  it,  to  follow  it  in 
its  metamorphoses ;  and  one  day  after  he  had 
long  contemplated  it,  he  fell  into  a  reverie  while 
standing  by  it,  and  his  reverie  had  an  unaccus- 
tomed sweetness,  and  he  felt  happy  in  prolonging 
it  by  walking  quickly  up  and  down  his  court.  At 
length  raising  his  head,  he  perceived  at  the  grated 
window  in  the  high  wall  the  fly-catcher,  who 
seemed  to  be  observing  him.  He  blushed  at  first, 
as  if  the  other  could  have  divined  his  thoughts  ; 
and  then  he  smiled  at  him,  for  he  no  longer 
despised  him.  Had  he  any  right  to  do  so  1  Had 
not  his  mind  also  just  been  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  one  of  the  infinitesimal  Creations  of 
nature  ? 

"  Who  knows,"  said  he,  "  if  this  Italian  may 
not  have  discovered  in  a  fly  as  many  things  worthy 
of  observation  as  I  in  my  plant  ?  " 

On  returning  to  his  chamber  the  first  thing  that 
struck  his  eye  was  that  fatalist  sentence  inscribed 
by  himself  on  the  wall  two  months  ago  : — 

Chance  is  blind,  and  it  alone  is  the  father  of 
Creation. 

He  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  wrote  under  : — 

PERHAPS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARNEY  no  longer  drew  on  his  walls,  no  longer 
carved  anything  on  his  table,  except  budding  plants 
protected  by  their  cotyledons,  or  leaves  with  their 
notched  edges  and  their  projecting  nerves.  He 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  hours  of  exercise 
before  his  plant,  to  examine  it,  and  study  its  de- 
velopment ;  and  when  returned  to  his  chamber, 
he  often  contemplated  it  through  his  bars. 

This  was  now  the  favourite  occupation,  the 
plaything,  the  fancy  of  the  prisoner.  Will  he 
tire  of  this  as  easily  as  he  did  of  the  others  ? 

One  morning  from  his  window,  as  he  beheld  the 
jailor,  while  rapidly  crossing  the  court,  pass  so 
near  the  plant  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
broken  it  with  his  foot,  he  shuddered. 

When  Ludovico  came  to  bring  him  his  allowance 
for  breakfast,  he  thought  of  begging  him  to  spare 
the  only  ornament  of  his  walk  ;  but  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  frame  so  simple  a  demand. 

Perhaps  the  regulations  for  the  neatness  of  the 
prison  required  that  they  should  remove  this  para- 
sitical vegetation  from  the  court.  If  so,  it  would 
be  a  favour  he  was  going  to  implore ;  and  the 
count  possessed  very  little  to  pay  the  price  at 
which  he  estimated  it.  This  Ludovico  had  already 
completely  impoverished  him  by  exacting,  to  the 
utmost,  payment  for  every  article  which  the  rules 
of  the  prison  reserved  to  him  the  right  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  prisoners.  Besides,  hitherto  he  had 
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rarely  addressed  a  word  to  this  man,  whose  rough 
manners  and  sordid  character  disgusted  him.  He 
should  doubtless  find  him  little  disposed  to  show 
him  any  favour.  Then  it  wounded  his  pride,  thus 
to  place  himself,  by  his  tastes,  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  fly-catcher,  for  whom  he  had  so  clearly  testi- 
fied his  contempt.  Lastly,  he  might  experience  a 
refusal ;  for  an  inferior,  whose  position  gives  him 
a  transient  right  of  granting  or  refusing,  almost 
always  uses  his  power  with  rudeness,  for  he  is  not 
aware  that  indulgence  is  an  act  of  power.  A  re- 
fusal would  have  deeply  wounded  the  noble  pri- 
soner in  his  hopes  and  pride. 

It  was  only  after  a  number  of  introductory  ex- 
pressions, and  by  using  the  philosophic  knowledge 
he  had  of  human  weakness,  that  he  was  able  to 
bring  his  discourse,  which  he  had  logically  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  to  the  point,  without  hurting 
his  self-love,  or  rather  his  vanity. 

He  began  by  speaking  to  his  jailor  in  Italian. 
This  was  to  awaken  remembrances  of  infancy  and 
nationality  ;  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  son,  his  young 
Antonio  ;  he  knew  how  to  make  the  tender  chord 
vibrate,  and  command  his  interest.  Then  taking 
from  his  rich  dressing-case  a  little  silver-gilt  cup, 
he  begged  him  to  give  it  from  him  to  his  child. 

Ludovico  smiled,  and  refused. 

Charney,  though  a  little  out  of  countenance,  did 
not  consider  himself  defeated.  He  insisted,  and 
by  a  skilful  transition.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
playthings,  a  rattle,  or  flowers,  would  suit  him 
better,  perhaps ;  but  you  can  sell  this  cup,  good  man, 
and  keep  the  price  to  buy  something  for  him." 

He  then  hastened  on  to — But  apropos  of  flowers, 
which  at  length  introduced  the  subject. 

Thus  love  of  country,  paternal  love,  remem- 
brances of  childhood,  personal  interest — those 
grand  motives  of  humanity — had  all  been  brought 
into  action  to  attain  his  end.  What  could  he  have 
done  more  if  his  own  fate  had  been  concerned  ? 
Judge  if  he  did  not  already  love  his  plant ! 

"  Signor  count,"  said  Ludovico,  when  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  "  keep  your  gilded  cup  ;  its  ab- 
sence will  make  the  other  jewels  of  your  pretty 
box  weep.  You  have  forgotten  that  my  dear  baby 
is  only  three  mouths  old,  and  can  still  drink  with- 
out a  goblet.  As  to  your  gilliflower  —  " 

"  Is  it  a  gilliflower  ?  "  cried  Charney. 

"  What  matter  !  I  know  nothing  about  it,  sig- 
nor  count.  To  my  eyes  all  plants  are  more  or  less 
gilliflowers.  But  now,  about  this  one,  you  are 
rather  late  in  recommending  it  to  my  mercy. 
Long  ago  I  should  have  put  my  foot  upon  it  if  I 
had  not  perceived  the  tender  interest  you  bear  to 
the  beauty." 

"  Oh  !  this  interest,"  said  Charney,  a  little  con- 
fused, "is  very  simple." 

"  Well,  well,  well,  I  know  what  it  arises  from," 
replied  Ludovico,  trying  to  wink  with  a  knowing 
air.  "  Men  must  have  occupations  ;  they  must 
attach  themselves  to  something,  and  poor  prisoners 
have  no  choice.  Here,  signor  count,  we  have  our 
pensioners,  who  doubtless  were  formerly  great 
personages,  with  fine  brains  (for  it  is  not  the  rabble 
that  they  bring  here)  :  well,  now  they  amuse  and 
occupy  themselves  at  little  expense,  I  promise  you. 
One  catches  flies ;  that  is  not  bad — another," 
added  he,  with  a  new  wink,  which  he  tried  to  ren- 
der even  more  significant  than  the  former — 
"  another  carves,  to  great  advantage  of  penknives 


and  knives,  figures  on  a  deal  table,  without  think- 
ing that  I  am  responsible  for  the  furniture  of  this 
place  !  "  The  count  would  have  spoken  :  he  did 
not  leave  him  time.  "  Some  bring  up  canaries  and 
goldfinches,  others  white  mice.  For  me,  I  respect 
their  tastes,  and  to  such  a  point,  thank  God,  that 
having  an  enormous  fine  cat  once,  with  long  white 
hair,  an  Angora — he  jumped  and  gamboled  about 
in  the  prettiest  manner  in  the  world,  and  when  he 
settled  to  sleep  you  might  have  said  it  was  a  muff 
sleeping,  and  my  wife  doated  upon  it,  and  I  also — 
Well,  I  gave  it  away  ;  for  this  little  game  might 
tempt  it,  and  all  the  cats  in  the  world  are  not 
worth  the  mouse  of  the  captive  ! " 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  monsieur  Ludovico," 
answered  Charney,  feeling  a  little  annoyed  at 
being  suspected  of  such  frivolities  ;  "  but  this 
plant  is  to  me  more  than  an  amusement." 

"  What  matter  !  if  it  recalls  to  you  only  the 
verdure  of  the  tree  under  which  your  mother 
cradled  you  in  your  infancy,  per  Bacco  !  it  may 
shade  the  half  of  the  court.  Besides,  the  orders 
do  not  mention  it,  and  I  have  my  eye  shut  to  all 
such  things.  Let  it  become  a  tree,  and  serve  you 
to  scale  the  wall;  that  will  be  another  thing.  But 
we  have  time  to  think  of  that,  have  not  we?" 
added  he,  laughing  loudly;  "  not  that  I  do  not  wish 
you,  with  all  my  heart,  open  air  and  liberty  for 
your  limbs  ;  but  that  must  arrive  in  its  own  time, 
according  to  rule,  with-  permission  of  the  chiefs. 
Oh,  if  you  thought  of  getting  out  of  the  citadel  ! " 

"  What  would  you  do  I  " 

"  What  would  I  do  2  Thunder  !  I  would  stop 
your  passage  though  you  might  kill  me  !  Or  I 
would  have  the  sentinel  fire  on  you  without  any 
more  pity  than  on  a  rabbit ;  that  is  the  order.  But 
to  touch  one  of  the  leaves  of  your  gilliflower — oh  ! 
no,  no  !  to  put  a  foot  upon  it — never  !  I  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  that  man  as  the  greatest  rascal, 
and  unworthy  of  being  a  jailor,  who  wickedly 
crushed  the  spider  of  the  poor  prisoner  !  It  was 
a  wicked  action  !  It  was  a  crime !  " 

Charney  felt  at  once  touched  and  surprised  to 
find  so  much  feeling  in  his  keeper ;  but  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  was  beginning  to  esteem  him 
a  little  more,  his  vanity  determined  him  to  account 
for  the  interest  he  felt  in  his  plant  by  reasons  of 
some  consequence. 

"  My  dear  monsieur  Ludovico,"  said  he,  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness.  Yes,  I  confess  this 
plant  is  the  source  of  very  numerous  philosophical 
observations  that  I  am  making.  I  like  to  study  it 
in  its  physiological  phenomena — ."  And  as  he  saw 
by  a  gesture  of  the  head  that  the  jailor  listened 
without  understanding,  he  added  :  "  Besides,  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs  possesses  medicinal 
virtues  very  efficacious  in  certain  serious  indispo- 
sitions to  which  I  am  subject." 

He  lied  ;  but  it  would  have  cost  him  too  much 
to  have  shown  himself  sunk  to  the  fantastic  trifles 
of  prisoners  before  this  man,  who  had  just  partly 
raised  himself  in  his  eyes — the  only  being  who 
might  approach  him,  and  who,  to  him,  was  the 
summary  of  human  kind. 

"  Well !  if  your  plant,  signor  count,  has  ren- 
dered you  so  many  services,1'  replied  Ludovico^ 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  "  you  ought  to  show 
it  more  gratitude.  Water  it  sometimes  ;  for  if  I 
had  not  taken  care,  when  bringing  you  your  pro- 
vision of  water,  to  wet  it  from  time  to  time,  la  po- 
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vera  Picciola  would  have  died  of  thirst.  Addio, 
signor  count." 

"  One  instant !  my  good  Ludovico,"  cried  Char- 
ney,  more  and  more  surprised  to  find  so  much 
instinctive  delicacy  inclosed  in  so  rough  a  case,  and 
almost  blaming  himself  for  not  having  discovered 
it  till  then.  "  What  !  do  you  interest  yourself  thus 
with  my  pleasures,  and  are  silent  before  me  !  Ah  ! 
pray  accept  this  little  present  as  a  remembrance  of 
my  gratitude.  If,  later,  I  can  entirely  acquit  my- 
self towards  you,  depend  on  me." 

And  he  again  offered  him  the  gilded  cup.  This 
time  Ludovico  took  it,  and  examined  it  with  a  sort 
of  curiosity. 

"  Acquit  yourself  of  what,  signor  count  ?  Plants 
only  require  water,  and  we  may  pay  for  their  drink 
without  being  ruined  at  an  inn.  If  it  a  little  di- 
verts you  from  your  cares — if  it  produces  good 
fruits  for  you — that  is  all  I  wish  for  ! " 

And  he  immediately  went  and  put  the  cup  back 
himself  into  its  place  in  the  box. 

The  count  made  a  step  towards  Ludovico,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  he,  drawing  back  with  an 
air  of  constraint  and  respect,  "  we  only  give  our 
hand  to  our  equal  or  our  friend." 

"  Well,  Ludovico,  be  my  friend  !  " 

"  No,  no,"  repeated  the  jailor,  "  that  cannot  be, 
eccellenza.  We  must  foresee  everything,  that  we 
may  always  do  our  duty  to-morrow,  as  well  as  to- 
day, conscientiously.  If  you  were  my  friend,  and 
sought  to  break  bounds,  should  I  then  have  the 
courage  to  cry  to  the  sentinel, '  Fire  ! '  No  ;  I  am 
your  keeper,  your  jailor,  and  divotissimo  servo." 


CHAPTER  V. 

AFTER  the  departure  of  Ludovico,  Charney  re- 
flected how,  with  all  his  personal  advantages,  he 
had  sunk  below  this  uneducated  man  in  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  them  ;  what  miserable 
subterfuges  he  had  used  to  influence  the  heart 
of  this  simple  benevolent  being  !  He  had  not 
blushed  to  descend  to  a  lie  ! 

How  much  obliged  was  he  to  him  for  the  secret 
cares  bestowed  on  his  plant  !  What !  this  jailor, 
whom  he  lu»d  supposed  capable  of  a  refusal,  when 
merely  required  to  abstain  from  an  unkind  act, 
had  anticipated  his  wishes  !— had  watched  him, 
not  to  laugh  at  his  weakness,  but  to  favour  his 
pleasures,  and  his  disinterestedness  had  forced  the 
noble  count  to  acknowledge  himself  obliged  ! 

The  hour  for  exercise  having  arrived,  he  did  not 
forget  to  divide  with  his  plant  the  portion  of  water 
which  had  been  given  him.  Not  content  with 
watering  it,  he  endeavoured  to  clear  it  of  the  dust 
which  soiled  it,  and  the  insects  which  attacked  it. 

Still  occupied  with  this  care,  he  saw  a  large 
black  cloud  obscure  the  sky,  and  hang  suspended 
like  a  grey  floating  dome  over  the  high  turrets  of 
the  fortress.  Soon  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and 
Charney,  turning  back,  was  thinking  of  sheltering 
himself  within,  when  hailstones,  mixed  with  the 
rain,  bounded  suddenly  on  the  pavement  of  the 
yard.  La  povera,  blown  about  by  the  storm,  its 
branches  tossed  here  and  there,  appeared  ready 
to  be  torn  from  the  ground,  and  as  its  wet  leaves 
were  crushed  against  one  another,  it  trembled 


under  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  seemed  to  utter 
plaintive  murmurs  and  cries  of  distress. 

Charney  stopped.  He  recalled  the  reproaches 
of  Ludovico,  and  looked  eagerly  around  for  some- 
thing that  might  shelter  his  plant.  He  could  see 
nothing.  The  hailstones,  in  the  mean  time,  fell  more 
thickly  and  numerously,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  frail  being.  He  trembled  for  it,  although 
he  had  lately  seen  it  so  well  resist  the  winds 
and  rain  ;  but  he  already  loved  his  plant  too  well 
to  risk  its  incurring  any  danger,  by  bringing  rea- 
soning against  it.  So,  taking  a  resolution  worthy 
a  lover  or  father,  he  drew  near  it,  and  placed  him- 
self before  his  charge,  like  a  wall  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  wind  ;  he  bent  down  over  his 
ward,  thus  serving  it  as  a  buckler  against  the 
shock  of  the  hail ;  and  there,  motionless,  breath- 
less, beaten  by  the  storm  from  which  he  guarded 
it,  sheltering  it  with  his  hands,  his  body,  his  head, 
his  love,  he  waited  till  the  storm  had  passed  over. 

It  passed  ;  but  might  not  a  similar  danger  men- 
ace it  again,  when  he,  its  protector,  should  be  shut 
up  by  bolts  ?  Besides,  the  wife  of  Ludovico,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  dog,  sometimes  visited  the  court. 
And  might  not  this  dog,  while  playing  about,  by 
one  bite,  or  a  stroke  of  his  paw,  destroy  the  joy  of 
the  philosopher  ?  Rendered  more  provident  by 
experience,  Charney  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
meditate  on  a  plan,  and  the  morrow  he  prepared 
to  execute  it. 

His  small  allowance  of  wood  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient in  this  changeable  climate,  where  sometimes 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer  the  nights  and 
mornings  are  cold.  What  matter  ?  It  is  only  a 
privation  for  a  few  days  !  Will  he  not  be  warm 
in  bed  ? — he  will  go  to  rest  earlier,  and  rise  later. 
He  collected  his  wood  together,  and  stored  it  up  ; 
and  when  Ludovico  questioned  him  on  the  subject, 

".It  is  to  build  a  palace  for  my  mistress,"  said  he. 

The  jailor  winked  as  if  he  understood,  but  he 
comprehended  nothing  about  it. 

During  this  time  Charney  chopped,  shaped,  and 
pointed  the  sticks,  put  aside  the  most  pliable 
branches,  and  carefully  preserved  the  flexible  osier 
that  had  tied  up  his  daily  faggot.  Then,  in  his 
linen-trunk,  he  discovered  a  large  cloth,  coarse 
and  loose,  which  covered  the  bottom.  He  took  it 
away,  and  drew  out  the  strongest,  thickest  threads. 
And  his  materials  thus  prepared,  he  boldly  set  to 
work  as  soon  as  the  rules  of  the  prison  and  the 
scrupulousness  of  the  jailor  allowed  him. 

Around  his  plant,  between  the  paving-stones  of 
his  court,  he  forced  in  large  branches  of  unequal 
size  ;  he  fixed  them  still  more  firmly  at  the  base, 
by  means  of  a  cement  composed  of  earth  collected 
here  and  there  with  difficulty  between  the  stones, 
and  of  plaster  and  saltpetre,  which  he  took  se- 
cretly from  the  damp  sides  of  the  old  ditches  of 
the  fortress.  And  when  the  principal  framework 
was  thus  fixed,  he  interwove  it  in  some  parts  with 
small  branches,  forming  a  kind  of  hurdle,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  defend  la  povera  from  the 
shock  of  any  external  body,  or  from  the  dog. 
What  satisfied  him  completely  during  his  labours 
was,  that  Ludovico,  on  their  commencement, at  first 
appeared  uncertain  if  he  should  permit  their  con- 
tinuance. He  shook  his  head,  and  uttered  a  low 
grumbling  sound  of  bad  augury;  but  afterwards  he 
determined  on  his  course,  and  sometimes  while 
smoking  his  pipe  quietly  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
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his  shoulder  leaning  against  the  entrance-door, 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  he  smilingly 
contemplated  the  yet  inexperienced  workman,  and 
sometimes  even  interrupted  his  pastime  of  smok- 
ing to  give  some  good  advice,  which  he  did  not 
always  know  how  to  turn  to  account. 

In  the  mean  time  the  work  advanced.  At  length, 
to  complete  it,  Charney  impoverished  his  thin  pri- 
soner's bed,  in  favour  of  his  plant.  Here  was  a 
new  sacrifice  he  made  for  it.  He  took  some  of  the 
straw  of  his  bed  to  make  light  mats,  and  hung 
them,  according  to  circumstances,  around  his 
frame,  whether  the  sudden  gusts  from  the  Alps 
threatened  to  attack  it  on  one  side,  or  the  sun  at 
mid-day  darted  its  rays  too  directly  down  on  the 
feeble  plant,  when  reflected  by  the  stones  and  walls. 

One  evening  the  wind  was  very  violent.  Char- 
ney, who  was  already  locked  up,  saw  from  his  win- 
dow the  court  strewed  over  with  pieces  of  straw 
and  little  branches  ;  the  straw  mats  and  wicker- 
work  of  the  hurdle  had  not  been  made  sufficiently 
strong  for  resistance.  He  determined  to  remedy 
the  evil  the  next  day  ;  but  the  next  day,  when  he 
descended  at  the  accustomed  hour,  all  was  already 
repaired.  A  hand  more  skilful  than  his  had  firmly 
rewoven  the  branches  and  mats,  and  he  knew  well 
whom  to  thank  for  it  in  his  heart. 

Thus,  thanks  to  him,  thanks  to  them,  the  plant 
was  defended  against  its  dangers  with  ramparts 
and  roofs,  and  Charney  attached  himself  to  it  more 
and  more,  from  the  care  which  he  took  of  it ;  and 
with  delight  saw  it  increase  and  develop,  and  con- 
stantly unfold  to  him  new  wonders  to  admire. 

Time  strengthened  it.  The  plant  was  becoming 
woody  ;  a  ligneous  bark  surrounding  its  formerly 
fragile  stalk,  gave  him  daily  security  for  its  du- 
ration ;  and  its  happy  possessor,  with  impatient 
curiosity,  desired  to  see  it  blossom. 

He  was  at  last,  then,  wishing  for  something — 
that  man  with  worn-out  heart  and  frozen  brain — 
that  man  so  vain  of  his  intellect,  and  who  had  just 
fallen  from  the  height  of  his  proud  science  to  sink 
his  vast  thoughts  in  the  contemplation  of  a  blade 
of  grass  ! 

Yet  be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  accuse  him 
of  puerile  weakness  and  folly.  The  celebrated 
Quaker,  John  Bertram,  after  having  passed  long 
hours  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  a 
violet,  would  never  again  apply  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  anything  but  the  study  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  creation,  and  soon  took  a  place  among 
the  masters  of  science.  If  a  philosopher  of  Ma- 
labar became  mad  while  seeking  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  sensitive  plant,  the  Count  de 
Charney  will  perhaps  find  true  wisdom  in  his 
plant.  Has  he  not  already  discovered  a  charm 
which  has  power  to  dissipate  his  ennui  and  widen 
his  prison  ? 

"  Oh  !  the  flower,  the  flower  !  "  said  he  ;  « that 
flower  whose  beauty  will  strike  my  eyes  only, 
whose  perfumes  will  be  for  me  alone,  what  form 
will  it  take  ?  what  shades  will  colour  its  petals  ? 
Doubtless  they  will  offer  new  problems  to  solve, 
and  throw  a  last  defiance  to  my  reason  !  Well, 
let  it  come  !  Let  my  frail  adversary  show  herself 
armed  at  every  point.  I  do  not  yet  renounce  the 
contest.  Perhaps,  then,  only  I  shall  be  able  to 
seize  in  its  whole  that  secret  which  its  incomplete 
formation  has  scarcely  permitted  me  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  until  now.  But  wilt  thou,  flower  ? 


Wilt  thou  show  thyself  one  day  before  me  in  all 
the  splendour  of  thy  beauty  and  attire,  PIC- 
CIOLA ! " 

PICCIOLA  !  It  was  the  name  he  had  given 
it,  when,  from  the  wish  of  hearing  a  human  voice 
sound  in  his  ear  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he 
conversed  aloud  with  his  companion  in  captivity, 
while  surrounding  it  with  his  cares.  Povera 
Picciola  !  Such  had  been  the  exclamation  of 
Ludovico,  pitying  the  poor  little  one  which  had 
been  in  danger  of  dying  for  want  of  water.  Char- 
ney remembered  it. 

"  Picciola !  Picciola  !  wilt  thou  flower  soon  ? " 
repeated  he,  carefully  turning  aside  the  leaves  at 
the  extremity  and  joints  of  the  branches  of  his 
plant,  that  he  might  see  if  the  flower  was  appear- 
ing ;  and  that  name,  Picciola,  seemed  sweet  to 
pronounce,  for  it  recalled  to  him  at  once  the  two 
beings  who  peopled  his  universe — his  plant  and 
his  jailor. 

One  morning,  as,  at  his  usual  hour  of  exercise, 
he  was  examining  Picciola  leaf  by  leaf,  his  eyes 
suddenly  remained  fixed  on  one  spot  of  his  plant, 
and  his  heart  beat  violently.  He  raised  his  hand 
and  his  countenance  glowed  with  pleasure.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  experienced  so  lively  an 
emotion.  He  has  just  seen  at  the  point  of  the 
principal  stalk  an  unusual  greenish  silky  excres- 
cence, of  a  spherical  form,  imbricated  with  small 
scales,  placed  one  over  the  other,  like  the  slates  of 
the  rounded  dome  of  an  elegant  kiosk.  He  cannot 
doubt  it :  it  is  the  bud — the  flower  is  not  far  off. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  fly-catcher  often  appeared  at  his  grating, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  following  the 
count  with  his  eye,  so  completely  engrossed  as  he 
appeared  with  his  plant.  He  saw  him  mix  and  pre- 
pare his  mortar,  weave  his  mats,  fasten  up  his 
straw-work,  and  at  length  raise  his  palisades,  and, 
a  prisoner  also,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  he,  he 
easily  united  himself  in  thought  with  the  grand 
occupations  of  the  philosopher. 

At  that  same  grated  window,  another  counte- 
nance bright  and  smiling  also  once  showed  itself. 
It  was  a  woman,  a  young  girl,  with  a  step  at  once 
quick  and  timid.  In  the  turn  of  her  fcead,  in  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye,  modesty  alone  seemed  to 
temper  vivacity.  Her  glance,  full  of  soul  and  ex- 
pression, seemed  half  extinguished  in  passing 
through  her  long  dark  lashes.  At  the  first  glance, 
when  seeing  her  with  her  face  turned  towards  the 
shade,  in  a  thoughtful  attitude  behind  those 
sombre  bars,  on  which  she  was  leaning,  and  rest- 
ing her  white  hands,  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  pure  emblem  of  captivity. 

But  when  she  raised  her  countenance,  and  a  ray 
of  light  played  upon  it,  the  harmony  and  serenity 
of  her  features,  and  her  clear  bright  colour,  told 
sufficiently  that  it  was  in  activity  and  open  air, 
and  not  under  bolts  and  bars,  that  she  had  lived. 

Must  we  then  admire  her  as  one  of  those  angels 
of  charity  who  visit  prisons  ?  No ;  filial  love  has 
hitherto  alone  filled  her  heai-t ;  it  is  from  this  love 
she  draws  her  strength,  and  almost  her  beauty. 
Daughter  of  the  Italian  Gerhardi,  the  fly '-catcher, 
she  quitted  Turin,  its  fetes,  its  lovely  promenades, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Doria  Riparia,  to  dwell  in 
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the  little  town  of  Fenestrella,  not  at  first  to  see 
her  father,  for  she  had  not  then  gained  permission, 
but  to  live  in  the  same  air  with  him,  to  think  of 
him  as  near  her.  Now,  through  her  entreaties 
and  solicitations,  she  had  obtained  permission  to 
visit  him  at  stated  times,  and  this  is  why  she  was 
gay,  bright,  and  beautiful ! 

A  feeling  of  curiosity  had  led  her  towards  the 
little  grated  window  which  looked  out  on  the  yard; 
an  emotion  of  interest  retained  her  there  in  spite 
of  herself,  for  she  feared  being  perceived  by  the 
prisoner.  She  may  be  satisfied  ;  Charney  will  not 
see  her  ;  at  that  moment,  Picciola  and  her  rising 
bud  alone  occupy  his  attention. 

The  week  passed,  when  the  young  girl  returned 
to  her  father.  She  was  again  cautiously  approach- 
ing the  grating,  to  give  a  look  at  the  other  cap- 
tive ;  Gerhardi  stopped  her. 

"  For  three  days  he  has  not  been  near  his 
plant ;  the  poor  man  must  be  very  ill  ! "  said  he. 

"  111 ! "  said  she  with  an  astonished  air. 

"  I  have  seen  physicians  cross  the  court,  and 
according  to  what  Ludovico  has  told  me,  they 
are  only  agreed  on  one  point,  which  is  that  he 
may  die." 

"  Die  ! "  repeated  she,  and  her  eye  dilated,  and 
fear,  more  than  pity,  was  perhaps  painted  on  her 
countenance.  "  Oh  !  how  I  pity  him  !  The  un- 
fortunate ! "  Then,  fixing  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
agony  on  her  father,  "  They  can  die  here  then  !  " 
cried  she,  "  or  rather,  can  they  live  here  ?  It  is 
doubtless  a  residence  in  this  prison,  and  the  pesti- 
lential vapours  which  exhale  from  these  old 
ditches,  that  have  caused  his  illness  !  My  fa- 
ther ! " 

Her  eyes  became  moist ;  Gerhardi  endeavoured 
to  console  her,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her  ;  she 
bathed  it  with  her  tears. 

At  this  moment  Ludovico  entered.  He  brought 
the  fly-catcher  a  new  capture  which  he  had  just 
made  for  him.  It  was  a  cetosina,  a  beautiful 
golden  beetle,  which  he  presented  to  him  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  Gerhardi  smiled,  thanked  him, 
and,  without  his  perceiving  it,  set  the  insect  at 
liberty,  for  it  was  the  twentieth  individual  of  the 
same  species  that  Ludovico  had  brought  him 
during  the  last  few  days.  He  then  profited  by 
the  opportune  entrance  of  the  jailor,  to  ask  news 
of  Charney. 

"  Oh  !  depend  upon  it,"  said  Ludovico,  "  I  do 
not  forget  him  any  more  than  the  others  ;  and  as 
long  as  he  remains  a  pensioner  of  God,  he  shall 
remain  mine,  signer.  So  I  am  just  come  from 
watering  his  plant." 

"  Of  what  use,  if  he  must  not  see  it  blossom  ? " 
sadly  interrupted  the  young  girl. 

"'Why,  lady  ?"  said  Ludovico.  Then  he  added 
with  a  knowing  air,  and  his  usual  wink,  slightly 
waving  his  hand,  the  forefinger  raised,  "  Our 
lords,  the  physicians,  think  this  way,  that  the  poor 
man  is  laid  on  his  back  for  eternity  ;  but  for  me, 
the  lord  jailor,  I  don't  think  so  !  Well !  I  have 
my  secret." 

He  turned  round  on  his  heel  and  went  out,  after 
having  tried  to  resume  his  harsh  voice  and  severe 
look,  to  signify  to  the  young  girl,  with  his  watch 
in  his  hand,  that  no  more  than  twenty-two  minutes 
remained  for  her  to  pass  with  her  father.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-two  minutes  he  returned,  and 
executed  the  orders. 


The  illness  of  Charney  was  but  too  real,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  One  even- 
ing, after  having  paid  Picciola  his  visit  and  usual 
attentions,  a  great  numbness  had  attacked  him, 
on  his  return  to  his  chamber.  His  head  became 
heavy,  and  his  limbs  agitated  with  nervous  trem- 
blings ;  he  went  to  bed  disdaining  to  call  any  one 
to  his  aid,  and  confiding  his  cure  to  sleep. 

Sleep  would  not  come,  but,  instead  of  it,  pain  ; 
and  the  next  day  when  he  tried  to  rise,  a  power 
stronger  than  his  will  confined  him  to  his  bed. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  was  resigned. 

In  the  face  of  danger,  the  calm  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  pride  of  the  conspirator  returned. 
He  would  have  thought  himself  dishonoured  by 
breathing  a  sigh,  uttering  a  complaint,  or  imploring 
succour  of  those  who  had  forcibly  sequestered 
him  from  the  world.  He  only  gave  some  instruc- 
tions to  Ludovico  on  the  subject  of  his  plant,  in 
case  of  being  confined  long  to  his  bed, — that  car- 
cere  duro,  which  was  going  still  more  to  aggravate 
his  other  captivity.  The  physicians  arrived,  and 
he  refused  to  answer  their  questions.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  his  life  being  no  longer  in  his  own 
care,  he  was  no  longer  charged  with  its  preserva- 
tion, any  more  than  with  the  management  of  his 
confiscated  estates,  and  it  was  for  those  who  appro- 
priated the  whole,  to  watch  over  the  whole. 

The  physicians  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  this 
rebellion,  and  they  insisted.  Repulsed  at  length 
by  the  obstinate  silence  of  the  sick  man,  they 
decided,  in  future,  only  to  inquire  of  his  malady. 

The  pathognomonic  symptoms  gave  to  each 
opposite  answers,  for  each  of  the  learned  doctors 
belonged  to  a  different  system.  In  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  purple  colour  of  the  lips,  one 
saw  certain  symptoms  of  putrid  fever  ;  the  other, 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  viscera  ;  and  the  last, 
(for  there  were  three,)  declared  for  apoplexy,  or 
paralysis,  from  the  colour  of  the  neck  and  temples, 
the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  rigidity  of  the 
face,  and  asserted  that  the  silence  of  the  invalid 
must  only  be  attributed  to  the  commencement  of 
cerebral  congestion. 

The  captain,  commandant  of  the  citadel,  came 
twice  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  his  chamber.  The 
first  time  he  inquired  if  there  was  anything  he 
wished  for.  He  even  offered  to  change  his  apart- 
ment, if  he  thought  the  place  he  inhabited  was  at 
all  the  cause  of  his  illness.  The  count  only  replied 
by  a  negative  sign  and  a  refusal. 

The  second  time  the  commandant  appeai'ed  fol- 
lowed by  a  priest.  Charney  being  condemned  by 
the  physicians,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  office  to 
prepare  the  prisoner  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
religion. 

If  there  is  in  the  priesthood  an  august  and 
sacred  function,  it  is  that  of  the  priest  of  the  pri- 
sons,— of  that  priest,  the  single  spectator  whose 
presence  sanctifies  the  scaffold.  And  yet  the 
scepticism  of  our  age  has  not  hesitated  to  ridicule 
it  bitterly.  It  is  argued  that  such  priests,  being 
hardened  by  habit,  cannot  be  moved — cannot  weep 
with  the  guilty,  and  in  their  exhortations  and 
consolations  constantly  returning  to  the  same 
thoughts,  with  them  the  trade  freezes  all  inspira- 
tion. 

Well  !  and  what  matter  tf  .the  phrases  be  the 
same  ?  Is  it  the  same  man  wno  hears  them  twice  ? 
A  trade,  do  you  say  ?  But  do  they  delight  in  the 
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trade  they  have  cho8en  ?  They,  pure  and  vir- 
tuous, live  in  the  midst  of  hardened  hearts,  that 
perhaps  will  answer  their  words  of  peace,  hope, 
and  brotherly  love,  by  words  of  insult  and  con- 
tempt !  They  might,  like  you,  enjoy  the  pleasures 
and  luxuries  of  the  world,  yet  they  bring  them- 
selves in  contact  with  rags,  and  breathe  the  damp 
infectious  air  of  dungeons  ;  like  you  born  with 
sensibilities,  and  the  horror  of  blood  and  death 
which  belongs  to  human  nature,  they  have  volun- 
tarily condemned  themselves  to  see  a  hundred 
tunes  in  their  li ves  the  bloody  knife  of  the  guillo- 
tine rise  and  fall.  Are  these,  then,  such  very  great 
pleasures  ?  And  is  injury  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  men  I 

Instead  of  that  man  of  sorrow,  devoted  before- 
hand and  for  ever  to  such  painful  offices — instead 
of  that  man,  who,  from  virtue,  has  made  himself 
the  companion  of  the  executioner,  let  us  have  a 
new  priest  for  every  new  criminal. 

Yes,  doubtless,  he  will  be  overcome  and  dis- 
tressed— will  weep  more,  but  he  will  console  less. 
His  words,  if  he  finds  them,  will  be  interrupted 
with  sobs.  Will  he  then  be  master  of  himself 
and  his  ideas  ?  Will  not  the  deeply-felt  emotion 
render  him  incapable  of  performing  his  duty?  and 
will  the  sight  of  his  weakness  lead  the  sufferer 
courageously  to  give  his  life  for  society,  in  ex- 
piation of  his  crime,  to  redeem  it  by  his  own 
blood  ? 

If  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  the  new  con- 
soler are  such  that,  from  the  first,  he  experiences 
neither  this  emotion  nor  this  weakness,  believe  it, 
he  is  a  hundred  times  more  insensible  by  nature 
than  the  other  by  habit. 

Then,  would  you  abolish  this  office  of  priests  of 
the  prison  ?  Ah  !  take  not  away  then?  last  friend 
from  those  who  are  going  to  die  !  While  mount- 
ing the  scaffold,  let  the  guilty  repentant  one  have 
a  cross  before  his  eyes,  to  conceal  the  axe ;  or  at 
least  let  his  last  look  perceive,  near  the  represent- 
ative of  man's  justice,  him  who  proclaims  God's 
clemency  ! 

Thanks  to  Heaven,  the  priest,  truly  worthy  of 
that  title,  who  was  called  to  the  bed  of  Charney, 
had  not  such  painful  duties  to  fulfil.  An  indulgent 
and  charitable  man,  he  not  only  comprehended 
from  the  silence  and  motionlessness  of  the  sick 
man,  but  better  still  from  the  melancholy  inscrip- 
tions he  read  on  the  wall,  how  little  he  must  hope 
from  that  proud  mind. 

He  contented  himself  with  passing  the  night  in 
prayer  at  his  pillow;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  interrupt 
his  pious  office,  by  sharing  with  Ludovico  the 
cares  which  the  latter  lavished  on  the  sufferer, 
whilst  waiting  with  resignation  a  favourable  mo- 
ment when  he  might  enlighten  the  deep  darkness 
of  incredulity  with  a  ray  of  hope. 

During  this  night,  the  decisive  night,  the  blood 
rushing  with  violence  to  the  patient's  head, 
brought  on  an  affection  of  the  brain,  a  delirium, 
which,  lasting  more  than  an  hour,  obliged  the  con- 
fessor and  jailor  to  unite  their  efforts  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  leaving  his  bed.  And  whilst  he 
was  struggling  in  their  arms,  hi  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  incoherent  words,  speeches  without 
meaning,  and  fantastic  apostrophes,  the  words 
Picciola,  povera  Picciola  !  several  times  escaped 
Charney. 

"Let  us  go  !  let  us  go  !  the  moment  is  come," 


murmured  Ludovico.  "  Yes,  it  is  come,"  repeated 
he  with  impatience;  "but  how  leave  the  chaplain 
here  to  struggle  alone  with  this  madman  ?  And 
yet  in  an  hour,  perhaps,  it  will  be  too  late,  Cor- 
dieu  !  Ah !  holy  Virgin  !  I  think  he  is  getting 
calmer — he  closes  his  eyes,  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  as  if  to  sleep  !  If  at  my  return  he  is  not 
dead — hurra,  hurra,  hurra  !  " 

In  fact,  the  violence  of  the  invalid  was  lessened ; 
Ludovico  charged  the  priest  to  watch  over  him,  and 
immediately  disappeared  from  the  chamber. 

In  that  chamber,  scarcely  lighted  by  the  feeble 
flame  of  a  trembling  lamp,  no  other  noise  was 
heard  than  the  irregular  respiration  of  the  dying 
man,  the  monotonous  prayer  of  the  priest,  and  the 
wind  of  the  Alps,  which  sighed  between  the  bars 
of  the  window.  Twice  only  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  was  heard  to  mix  with  it.  It  was  the  qui 
vive  of  the  sentinel,  when  Ludovico  passed  and 
repassed  near  the  postern,  going  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  returning  to  the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 
Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  his 
pious  companion  in  watching  saw  him  reappear, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  vessel  full  of  a  steaming 
liquid. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  I  was  ready  to  kill  my  dog," 
said  he  on  entering.  "  He  began  to  howl,  it  is  a  bad 
sign.  But  how  goes  it  on  here  ?  Has  there  been 
any  more  raving  \  At  any  rate,  here  is  what  will 
keep  him  quiet.  I  am  going  to  taste  it.  It  is  as 
bitter  as  five  hundred  thousand  devils  !  Your 
pardon,  father  ? — taste  it  yourself." 
The  priest  gently  rejected  the  cup. 
"  Indeed  it  is  not  for  us  ;  a  pint  of  muscadel 
with  thick  slices  of  lemon  would  serve  better 
to  sustain  us  during  the  cold  night ;  is  it  not  true, 
signer  chaplain  ?  But  here,  this  is  for  him,  for 
him  alone.  He  must  drink  it — he  must  drink  it 
all !  it  is  the  prescription  ! " 

And,  while  speaking  thus,  he  poured  a  part  of 
the  liquid  into  a  cup,  moved  it  about,  blew  it  to 
cool  it,  and  when  he  thought  the  potion  at  the 
proper  heat,  he  made  Charney  take  it  almost  by 
force,  whilst  the  priest  sustained  his  head.  Then 
wrapping  him  well  up  in  the  sheets  and  coverings, 
"  We  will  see  the  effect,"  said  he  ; "  it  cannot  be 
long.  Indeed  I  shall  not  stir  from  here  till  the 
affair  is  over  ;  all  my  birds  are  in  their  cages, 
they  will  not  fly  away,  and  my  wife  will  do  very 
well  without  me  for  a  night.  Are  not  you  of  my 
opinion,  signer  chaplain  ?  I  beg  pardon — father," 
repeated  he,  perceiving  an  almost  imperceptible 
gesture  of  reproof  from  his  discreet  companion. 

And  Ludovico  went  and  placed  himself  near 
the  bed,  standing,  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  countenance  of  the  dying  man,  holding  his 
breath,  and  keeping  silence,  as  in  expectation  of 
an  approaching  event. 

Seeing  that  no  change  yet  took  place,  he  repeated 
his  dose,  recommenced  his  silent  care,  and  at 
length  became  uneasy  at  perceiving  no  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  invalid.  He  feared  lest  his 
impatience  might  have  hastened  his  death.  He 
walked  with  long  strides  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber, stamping,  cracking  his  fingers,  and  menacing 
with  gestures  the  jug  that  contained  the  rest  of 
the  liquor. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  action,  he  stopped  an 
instant  to  contemplate  the  pale,  motionless  counte- 
nance of  Chaniey. 
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"  I  have  killed  him  ! "  cried  he,  uttering  a 
terrible  oath. 

The  chaplain  raised  his  head.  Ludovico  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  and  began  again  to  walk,  stamp, 
swear,  and  crack  his  fingers  :  at  length,  fatigued 
with  these  gestures  of  emotion,  he  went  and  knelt 
down  by  the  priest,  muttering,  Mea  culpas,  and 
went  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer. 

At  early  dawn  he  was  still  sleeping,  and  the 
chaplain  still  praying,  when  a  burning  hand  was 
laid  on  the  head  of  Ludovico,  who  awoke  with 
a  start. 

"  Drink  !  "  said  the  sick  man. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  which  he  thought 
he  should  never  hear  again,  Ludovico  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  with  a  stupified  air  looked  at  Char- 
ney,  whose  features  appeared  under  a  bath  of 
perspiration.  His  limbs  were  stretched  out,  and 
a  cloud  of  vapour  came  from  the  damp  coverings. 
Either  a  salutary  crisis  had  just  taken  place,  and 
nature,  aiding  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the 
prisoner,  triumphed  over  the  disease,  or  the 
double  dose  of  liquid  administered  by  Ludovico 
was  gifted  with  great  sudorific  properties  ;  this 
profuse  perspiration  seemed  at  once  to  have 
restored  the  invalid  to  life  and  reason.  He  him- 
self directed  what  appeared  likely  to  relieve  him. 
Then  turning  to  the  priest,  who  was  humbly 
standing  at  his  pillow — 

"  I  am  not  dead  yet,  sir,''  said  he  to  him, "  you 
see.  If  I  recover, — and  I  hope  I  shall  recover, — 
I  pray  you  say  from  me  to  my  two  doctors,  that 
it  is  not  they  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  it,  and 
that  they  must  hold  me  free  from  their  visits  and 
their  science,  foolish  and  deceitful  like  all  others. 
I  comprehended  their  discourse  sufficiently  to  be 
convinced  that  a  fortunate  chance  has  alone  come 
to  my  aid." 

"  Chance,"  murmured  the  chaplain,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  that  inscription  on  the  wall  : 

Chance  is  blind,  and  it  alone  is  the  father  of 
Creation. 

Then  solemnly  articulating  the  last  word  which 
Charney  himself  had  added  : — "  Perhaps  !  ''  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

QUITE  intoxicated  with  success,  Ludovico  ap- 
peared plunged  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  stupor  on 
hearing  the  count  speak  thus  :  not  that  he  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  sense  of  the  words  ;  he 
did  not  care  for  them  !  But  his  dying  patient  had 
uttered  them,  collected  his  ideas,  looked,  lived, 
perspired  !  This  was  what  overcame  him  with 
emotion,  and  filled  him  with  satisfaction  and  pride. 
After  some  moments  of  admiring  silence, 

"  Hurra  !  "  cried  he  at  last,  "  Hurra  !  what  a 
wonder  !  he  is  saved,  thanks  to  whom  ? " 

And  he  shook  in  air  the  empty  earthen  pot, 
and  kissed  it  and  addressed  it  with  the  sweetest 
words  in  his  vocabulary. 

"  Thanks  to  whom  ?  "  repeated  the  prisoner  ; 
"  thanks  to  your  good  cares  perhaps,  my  good 
Ludovico.  But  if  I  am  really  cured,  those  gen- 
tlemen the  physicians  will  not  the  less  attribute 
the  honour  of  it  to  their  prescriptions,  and  the 
chaplain  to  his  prayers." 

"  Neither  they  nor.  I  shall  have  the   glory  of 


it  !  "  replied  Ludovico,  gesticulating  again. — "As 
to  the  chaplain,  one  does  not  know,  he  could  only 
do  well. — But  the  others  !  The  others  !  '' 

"  Who  is  then  this  saviour,  this  unknown  pro- 
tector ?  "  said  Charney  with  a  sort  of  indifference, 
for  he  expected  Ludovico  would  attribute  his 
cure  to  some  .saint. 

"  It  is  not  a  protector,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  a  pro- 
tectress." 

"  How  ?  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  A  Madonna, 
is  it  not  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  not  a  Madonna,  signer  count.  She 
who  has  saved  you  from  death,  and  from  the 
claws  of  the  devil,  certainly,  for  you  would  die 
without  confession,  is,  first  and  before  all,  the 
signora  Picciola  !  Picciolina  !  Piccioletta  I  my 
god-daughter, — yes,  my  god-daughter,  since  it  was 
I  who  first  gave  her  her  name — her  name  of 
Picciola.  Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ?  She  is  then 
my  god-daughter — I  am  her  god- father — and  I 
am  proud  of  it,  per  Bacco  !  " 

"  Picciola  !  "  cried  the  count,  rising  suddenly, 
and  leaning  his  elbow  on  his  pillow,  his  reani- 
mated features  assuming  an  expression  of  the 
liveliest  interest.  "  Explain  yourself,  my  good 
Ludovico,  explain  yourself !  " 

"  Are  you.  astonished  at  it  ? "  replied  he  with 
his  usual  wink.  "  Is  this,  then,  the  first  time  she 
has  rendered  you  this  service  ?  When  you  are 
attacked  by  that  illness  to  which  you  are  subject, 
is  it  not  always  with  this  plant  you  are  cured  ? 
You  told  me  so  at  least,  and  I  recollected  it,  thank 
God  !  for  it  appears  that  Picciola  knows  more  of 
it  in  one  of  her  leaves,  than  all  the  square-caps  of 
Montpelier  and  Paris  put  together.  Yes,  upon 
my  word !  my  little  god-daughter,  in  this  affair, 
would  have  defied  a  complete  regiment  of  physi- 
cians, were  it  of  four  battalions,  and  each  battalion 
of  four  hundred  men.  As  a  proof,  how  your 
three  ignoramuses  ran  away,  beating  a  retreat, 
and  throwing  the  bed-clothes  over  your  nose  ! 
Instead  of  which,  Picciola  ! — ah  !  the  brave  little 
plant !  may  God  preserve  the  seed  of  it ! — As 
for  me,  I  shall  not  forget  the  recipe,  and  if  ever 
my  little  Antonio  falls  ill,  I  will  make  him  drink 
it  in  broth,  and  eat  it  in  salad,  though  it  be  bitterer 
than  chicory.  She  had  only  to  show  herself, 
and  the  victory  was  decided.  Since  you  are 
cured, — yes,  really  cured,  for  now  you  open  your 
eyes  wide, — you  laugh  !  Ah  !  long  live  the  most 
illustrious  signora  Picciola  ! ' ' 

Charney  took  pleasure  in  the  noisy  and  loqua- 
cious joy  of  his  worthy  keeper  ;  his  return  to 
life,  the  idea  of  owing  it  to  that  very  plant  that 
had  already  charmed  his  long  hours  of  captivity, 
inspired  a  lively  sentiment  of  happiness,  and  a 
smile  in  fact  showed  itself  on  his  yet  fevered  lips, 
when  suddenly  a  painful,  distressing  idea  crossed 
his  mind. 

"  But  tell  me,  this  plant,"  said  he  to  Ludovico, 
"  how  has  it  contributed  to  my  cure  \  How  have 
you  employed  it  ?  " 

And  a  kind  of  terror  agitated  him  while  asking 
the  question. 

"  Nothing  more  simple,"  replied  the  jailor  tran- 
quilly ;  "  a  pint  of  water,  on  a  good  fire,  three 
boils — a  perfect  ptisan ;  that  is  all." 

"  Great  God  !  "  cried  Charney,  falling  back 
on  his  pillow  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  head, 
•'  you  have  destroyed  it !  Ah  !  I  have  no  re- 
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proaclies  to  make  you,  Ludovico.  And  yet  my  poor 
Picciola !  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  will  become 
of  me  without  her  2  " 

"  Come,  come,  calm  yourself,"  said  Ludovico, 
drawing  nearer,  and  his  voice  assuming  an  almost 
paternal  tone,  to  console  the  captive,  who  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  like  a  child  who  has  just 
lost  his  favourite  plaything.  "  Calm  yourself,  and 
do  not  uncover  yourself  as  you  are  doing.  Listen 
to  ine,"  added  he,  occupying  himself  all  the  time  in 
readjusting  the  clothes,  and  remedying  the  general 
disorder  of  the  bed,  caused  by  the  sudden  move- 
ments of  the  patient.  "  Ought  I  to  have  hesitated 
sacrificing  a  gilliflower  to  save  a  man's  life  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Well,  nevertheless,  I  could  scarcely 
have  decided  on  killing  at  the  first  blow  and  put- 
ting it  whole  into  the  pot.  Besides,  it  was  useless. 
I  have  only  borrowed  a  little  of  it.  With  my 
wife's  scissors,  I  cut  a  handful  of  the  useless 
leaves,  and  a  few  little  branches  without  buds,  for 
it  has  three  buds  now  ! — eh  !  is  not  that  fine  ?  The 
operation  is  well  done,  and  it  has  not  died  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  better  now,  and  you 
also  !  You  see  you  must  be  good  !— Be  good, 
perspire  well,  finish  your  cure,  and  you  shall  see 
it  again  ! " 

Charney  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  gratitude, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

This  time  Ludovico  held  out  his,  and  pressed 
that  of  the  count  with  emotion,  for  his  eye  was 
moist.  But  suddenly,  reproaching  himself  doubt- 
less for  this  infraction  of  the  invariable  rule  of 
conduct  that  he  had  laid  down  beforehand,  the 
muscles  of  his  face  lengthened,  his  voice  became 
rougher  ;  at  length,  still  keeping  the  prisoner's 
hand  between  his,  but  as  if  he  tried  to  make  him 
ascribe  the  change  to  his  former  movement, 

*'  You  see  now,  how  you  are  still  uncovering 
yourself ! "  said  he  ;  and  he  gently,  and  like  a 
doctor,  replaced  the  arm  of  the  sick  man  in  bed  ; 
then,  after  new  recommendations,  made  in  an 
official  tone,  he  left  the  room,  humming  gravely, 

"Je  suis  geolier, 
C'est  mon  metier  ; 
Mieux  vaut  fa  qu'etre  prisonnier." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THAT  day,  and  the  day  following,  extreme  debility, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  great  crisis  and 
profuse  perspiration,  rendered  Charney  almost 
incapable  of  moving  or  thinking  ;  but  on  the  third 
day,  a  sensible  improvement  was  visible,  and  if, 
from  his  weakness,  he  was  still  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed,  at  least  he  looked  forward,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  to  the  moment  when  he  should  be  able 
to  rise,  to  walk,  resume  his  usual  exercise,  and 
again  see  his  companion  and  preserver. 

For  all  his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  it. 
He  could  not  understand  by  what  singular  circum- 
stances, this  weak  plant,  thrown  under  his  feet, 
in  the  court  of  his  prison,  had  cured  him  of  his 
disgust  and  weariness  of  life,  which  the  attractions 
of  society  and  fortune  had  been  unable  to  remove  ; 
now  it  had  snatched  him  from  death — him,  whom 
human  science  had  condemned.  In  his  inability 
to  apply  the  strength  of  his  reason  to  clear  this 
mysterious  point,  he  attached  himself  more  and 


more  to  his  Picciola  with  a  sort  of  superstition. 
His  gratitude  to  this  inert,  insensible  being  could 
not  be  based  on  anything  of  reflection  and  inten- 
tion ;  he,  however,  experienced  a  wish  to  give  it 
his  affection,  in  exchange  for  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  it.  Where  reason  cannot,  imagina- 
tion will  work.  His  was  excited,  and  his  love  for 
Picciola  became  a  blind  worship.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  a  supernatural  chain  linked  them  with 
one  another ;  that  there  existed  thus,  in  matter, 
secret  attractions,  incomprehensible  sympathies, 
connecting  the  man  to  the  plant.  He  who  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  God,  was  in  danger  of 
yielding  his  faith  to  the  puerilities  of  judicial  as- 
trology. Picciola  was  then  his  star,  his  Madonna, 
his  talisman  ! 

How  is  it  we  see  men  illustrious,  from  their 
learning  or  genius,  deny  a  Providence,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  influenced  by  superstition  ?  Is  it 
not  that,  blinded  by  human  pride,  they  would 
attribute  to  themselves  all  their  glory  or  their 
strength  ;  but  that  the  instinctive  religious  senti- 
ment which  they  stifle  in  their  hearts,  being  turned 
aside  from  its  right  path,  breaks  forth  in  spite  of 
them,  but  still  stamped  with  the  fantastic  image 
of  their  own  thoughts?  That  homage  which  they 
arrest  in  its  flight  towards  heaven  falls  again  to 
the  earth.  They  aspire  to  judge,  not  to  believe, 
and  their  genius,  narrow  in  its  grandeur,  contract- 
ing the  horizon  before  them,  only  permits  them 
to  seize  some  of  the  combinations  of  the  Great 
Whole.  They  neglect  the  whole  for  the  detail, 
because  this  isolated  detail  they  believe  them- 
selves able  to  measure,  and  submit  to  the  analysis 
of  their  reason,  not  perceiving  the  points  of  union 
which  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the  created 
world  :  for  is  not  creation,  heaven,  earth,  man, 
the  stars,  the  whole  universe,  a  single  being,  im- 
mense, complete,  varied  to  infinity,  which  lives 
and  breathes  under  the  powerful  hand  of  God  ! 

Thus  it  was  that  Charney,  his  imagination  per- 
haps still  excited  by  fever,  saw  only  Picciola  in  all 
nature  ;  and,  to  find  analogies  for  it,  he  awakened 
his  powerful  memory,  and  asked  of  it  the  history 
of  miraculous  plants,  from  the  moly  of  Homer,  the 
palm-tree  of  Latona,  the  ash  of  Odin,  to  the  plant 
of  gold  which  shines  before  the  Breton  peasant, 
or  the  thorn-flower  which  preserves  the  shepherds 
of  La  Brie  from  evil  thoughts.  He  recalled  the 
Ruminal  fig-tree  of  the  Romans,  the  Teutates  of 
the  Celts,  adored  under  the  form  of  an  oak  ;  the 
vervain  of  the  Gauls,  the  lotus  of  the  Greeks,  the 
beans  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  mandrake  of  the 
Hebrew  priests.  He  brought  to  mind  the  blue 
campac  of  the  Persians,  which  grows  for  them 
only  in  Paradise  ;  the  touba-tree  shading  the 
celestial  throne  of  Mahomet  ;  the  magnificent 
camalata,  the  verdant  amrita,  from  which  the 
Indians  see  suspended  fruits  of  ambrosia  and 
richness.  He  attached  also  a  symbolical  sense  to 
that  Japanese  custom  of  placing,  as  a  pedestal  to 
their  divinities,  heliotropes,  or  water-lilies,  and 
making  love  rise  from  the  bosom  of  a  flower.  He 
admired  that  religious  scruple  of  the  Siamese, 
who  forbid  attempts  on  the  existence  of  certain 
plants,  and  even  protect  them  from  mutilation. 
What  formerly  might  have  excited  ridicule  and 
contempt,  and  sunk  weak  human  nature  in  his 
opinion,  now  raised  it  in  his  eyes  !  For  he  knew 
what  grave  teachings  may  come  from  a  stalk  or 
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a  branch  ;  and  in  the  customs  of  idolatry,  he  now 
only  saw  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  gave 
them  birth. 

He  heard  Charlemagne,  a  legislator  and  philoso- 
pher, from  the  summit  of  his  western  throne, 
recommend  the  holy  cultivation  of  flowers  to  his 
people.  He  could  even  enter  into  the  lively  ten- 
derness that  Xerxes,  according  to  the  account  of 
Elian  and  Herodotus,  felt  for  a  plane  ;  caressing 
it,  pressing  it  in  his  arms,  sleeping  with  delight 
under  its  shade,  decorating  it  with  bracelets  and 
necklaces  of  gold,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief 
when  obliged  to  quit  it ! 

Already  convalescent,  Charney  was  one  morning 
sitting  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  in  his  room,  the 
threshold  of  which  he  had  not  yet  crossed  since  his 
illness,  when,  his  door  suddenly  opening,  Ludovico, 
with  a  joyous  countenance,  rushed  towards  him. 

"  It  is  in  flower  !  Picciola  !  Piccioletta,  my  dear 
little  daughter  ! " 

"  In  flower  ! "  cried  Charney  ;  "  I  will  see  it  ! " 

In  vain  the  good  jailor  remonstrated  on  the 
imprudence  there  might  be  in  going  out  so  soon  ; 
that  he  should  have  patience  for  a  day  or  two, 
that  the  morning  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced, 
that  the  air  was  cool,  that  a  relapse  was  often 
fatal ; — all  was  useless.  The  only  thing  he  could 
obtain  was,  that  the  prisoner  would  wait  an  hour 
longer,  that  the  sun  might  be  in  its  power. 

"  It  is  in  flower  !  "  said  Charney  to  himself. 

That  hour,  how  long  it  seemed  !  and  yet  he 
occupied  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  captivity  he  thought  of  his 
toilette.  Yes,  of  his  toilette,  his  dress  in  honour 
of  Picciola !  of  Picciola  in  flower  !  His  clothes 
were  dusty,  his  beard  was  long.  He  arranged  it 
all.  A  mirror,  until  that  moment  forgotten  in 
his  precious  box,  was  brought  forth,  and  he  care- 
fully shaved  himself, — shaved  himself  to  see  it  in 
flower  !  It  was  his  first  coming  forth  after  his 
illness — the  visit  of  the  invalid  to  his  physician,  of 
the  lover  to  his  mistress  !  And  when  all  was  done, 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  glass,  and  he  was  astonished 
to  find,  notwithstanding  his  recent  illness,  his 
countenance  less  faded,  his  features  less  sunk,  his 
forehead  less  wrinkled,  than  formerly.  He  re- 
membered that  he  was  still  young  ;  that  if  there 
are  bitter  corroding  thoughts,  which  even  wither 
the  external  form,  there  are  others  gifted  with  the 
power  of  reviving  it. 

At  the  precise  moment  Ludovico  presented  him- 
self. He  supported  the  count  while  descending 
the  steep  steps  of  the  massive  winding  stairs  ; 
and  when  he  entered  the  little  court,  either  from 
the  effect  of  the  pure  air  and  light  of  heaven,  or 
the  privilege  of  those  new  and  lively  faculties  with 
which  convalescents  are  endowed,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  perfume  of  his  flower  was  redolent 
in  all  around  ;  and  it  was  to  it  he  attributed  the 
delightful  refreshing  impressions  of  returning 
health  that  he  experienced. 

This  time  Picciola  showed  herself  in  all  the 
radiance  of  her  beauty.  She  displayed  to  his  eyes 
her  brilliant  coloured  corolla  ;  white,  purple,  and 
rose  mingled  on  her  large  petals,  edged  with  little 
silver  streaks,  amongst  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  reflected,  and  spread  around  a  radiance  like 
a  luminous  halo.  Charney  contemplated  it  with 
transport ;  he  feared  lest  he  should  dull  it  with 
his  breath,  or  wither  it  by  laying  his  hand  on  it. 


He  no  longer  thought  of  analysing  or  studying  ; 
he  admired  it,  he  enjoyed  it,  by  sight  and  smell. 
But  soon  another  idea  banished  these  pleasures, 
and  his  eye  no  longer  rested  on  the  flower.  He 
saw  traces  of  mutilation  on  his  Picciola ;  shortened 
branches,  leaves  half  cut  by  the  scissors.  The 
wounds  were  not  yet  closed.  He  then  remem- 
bered he  owed  his  life  to  it ;  and,  in  the  memory 
of  the  benefits  he  had  received,  he  forgot  its 
splendour  and  its  perfume  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BY  order  of  the  physician,  the  convalescent  had 
the  right  the  following  days  of  enjoying  a  walk  in 
his  court  at  whatever  hours  he  liked,  and  even  of 
prolonging  it  when  he  wished.  He  was  now  en- 
abled to  resume  with  ardour  the  studies  he  had 
commenced. 

With  the  intention  of  recording  in  writing  the 
observations  that  he  had  made  on  his  plant  from 
the  first  day  to  the  present  moment,  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Ludovico  to  procure  him  ink, 
pens,  and  paper.  He  expected  at  first  to  see  him 
knit  his  brows,  assume  his  air  of  importance,  that 
he  might  be  longer  importuned,  and  yield  at 
length  either  from  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
invalid  and  his  god-daughter,  or  by  the  hope  of 
gain, — for  now  it  was  a  question  of  purchase. 

But  there  was  none  of  this  ;  Ludovico  received 
his  proposition  at  first  gaily. 

"  What  then  !  signor  count,  nothing  is  more 
easy,"  said  he,  gently  pressing  his  pipe  with  his 
thumb,  and  turning  aside  to  take  several  puffs  to 
prevent  its  being  extinguished  ;  for  he  always  left 
off  smoking  before  Charney,  who  disliked  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  "  I  am  far  from  opposing  it. 
But  all  these  little  things  are  among  those  that  lie 
under  the  key  of  the  governor,  and  not  under 
mine.  If  you  wish  to  write  anything,  address 
him  as  soon  as  possible  a  fine  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  will  do." 

Charney  smiled,  and  was  not  discouraged. 

"  But  to  write  this  petition,  my  dear  Ludovico, 
I  must  first  have  what  I  ask  for — pens,  ink,  and 
paper ! " 

•'  That  is  quite  right,  signor  count,  quite  right ; 
I  have  pulled  the  ass  by  the  tail  to  make  him  go 
the  faster,"  replied  the  jailor.  "  This  is  what  is 
usually  done  in  case  of  a  petition,"  added  he, 
with  a  knowing  air,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his 
arms  crossed  behind  his  back.  "  I  will  go  to  the 
governor,  and  tell  him  you  wish  to  address  some 
demand  to  him,  without  explaining  what,  that 
does  not  regai'd  me — that  regards  him,  and  re- 
gards you.  If  he  cannot  come  and  talk  to  you 
himself,  he  sends  a  man.  This  man  will  bring 
you  a  pen,  and  paper  stamped  and  marked — a 
single  sheet.  You  write  on  it  while  he  is  present, 
he  seals  it  before  you  ;  you  return  him  the  pen, 
he  carries  away  the  letter,  and  all  is  done." 

"  But,  Ludovico,  it  is  not  from  the  governor  I 
want  to  get  all  this,  but  from  you." 

"From  me!  You  do  not  know  my  orders," 
said  the  jailor,  suddenly  resuming  his  cold,  harsh 
air. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  at  his  pipe,  blew  it  out 
slowly,  as  if  to  keep  the  count  at  a  distance,  made 
half  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  went  away.  And  the 
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next  day,  when  Charney  returned  to  the  charge, 
he  contented  himself  with  winking  his  eye  and 
shaking  his  head. 

Too  proud  to  humble  himself  before  the  go- 
vernor, but  too  desirous  of  accomplishing  his  pro- 
ject to  abandon  it  so  quickly,  with  a  toothpick, 
and  using  a  razor  for  a  penknife,  the  prisoner  had 
soon  made  a  pen  ;  soot  mixed  with  water,  and  a 
gilded  bottle  from  his  dressing-case,  served  him 
for  ink  and  inkstand  ;  and  fine  white  cambric 
handkerchiefs,  remains  of  his  past  splendour,  did 
instead  of  paper.  Thus  Charney,  separated  from 
Picciola,  could  still  occupy  himself  with  her,  by 
writing  the  result  of  his  observations. 

What  delightful,  surprising  ones  he  made  ! 
What  pleasure  he  would  have  felt  in  communi- 
cating them  to  an  ear  capable  of  understanding 
them  !  His  neighbour  the  fly-catcher  seemed  to 
him  worthy  of  receiving  his  confidence  ;  that 
countenance,  which  he  had  at  first  thought  so 
sullen  and  forbidding,  he  had  since  seen  lighted 
up  with  kindness,  and  even  sparkle  with  that  sort 
of  brightness  that  a  quick  intellect  gives.  When, 
from  his  little  window,  the  old  man  cast  upon  him 
and  Pieciola  a  half  curious,  half  thoughtful  eye, 
Charney  felt  attracted  by  that  look.  A  gesture  of 
the  hand,  a  smile  even,  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  prison  prevented 
their  addressing  any  words  to  each  other,  even  to 
inquire  after  their  health  ;  and  the  great  explorer 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  precious  discoveries  to  himself  alone. 

In  the  number  of  these  we  must  mention  the 
singular  property  which  he  discovered  in  his 
flower,  of  turning  towards  the  sun,  and  facing  it 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  the  better  to  ab- 
sorb its  rays  ;  and  when  he  hid  himself  behind 
the  clouds,  and  rain  threatened,  it  immediately 
sheltered  itself  under  its  folded  petals,  as  a  vessel 
furls  its  sails  before  a  storm.  "  Is  heat,  then,  so 
necessary  to  it  ? "  thought  Charney  ;  "  and  why — 
why  also  does  it  seem  to  fear  the  slightest  shower, 
which  would  only  cool  it  ?  Oh  !  I  have  confidence 
in  it  now — it  will  explain  this  to  me ! " 

Picciola  had  already  been  to  him  a  benevolent 
apothecary  ;  it  could  at  need  serve  him  for  a  com- 
pass and  barometer,  it  was  now  going  to  serve  for 
a  clock. 

From  observing  its  perfume,  he  thought  he 
remarked  that  it  varied  towards  certain  periods  of 
the  day.  At  first  he  imagined  this  phenomenon 
an  illusion  of  his  senses ;  but  repeated  experiments 
showed  him  its  reality,  and  he  became  at  last  able 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  hour  of  the  day 
from  the  odour  of  his  plant  *. 

The  flowers  were  multiplied,  and  towards  even- 
ing, above  all,  Picciola  spread  its  sweetest  odours. 
Then,how  did  the  happy  captive  love  to  approach  it ! 
By  means  of  some  planks,  supplied  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Ludovico,  he  had  constructed  a  little 
bench,  supported  by  four  strong  sticks,  pointed  at 
the  ends,  and  driven  into  the  interstices  of  the 
pavement.  A  rough  back  lent  him  its  support 
when  he  wished  to  think  and  forget  himself,  by 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  plant.  There  he 
felt  more  at  his  ease  than  he  had  ever  felt  on  rich 
sofas  of  silk,  and  sometimes  passed  whole  hours 


*  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked  the  same  properties  in  the 
Antirrhinum  repent  (creeping  snap-dragon) — FLORA  Bm- 
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there  in  meditation  while  enjoying  the  perfume  ; 
recalling  the  days  of  his  youth,  which  had  passed 
away  without  pleasures,  without  affections,  lost  in 
the  midst  of  vain  chimeras,  in  a  premature  disen- 
chantment. 

It  often  happened  that,  in  the  course  of  these 
examinations  of  the  past,  he  fell  into  deep  reve- 
ries, participating  at  once  of  sleeping  and  waking  ; 
and  whilst  his  bodily  powers  appeared  suspended, 
his  over-excited  imagination  peopled  the  court  of 
his  prison  with  lovely,  exquisite  visions. 

He  was  again  at  those  fetes  where  so  lately 
ennui  had  pursued  him ;  where  he  lavished  on  all, 
pleasures  and  happiness,  in  which  he  alone  could 
not  partake. 

He  saw,  in  a  winter's  evening,  the  front  of  his 
splendid  hotel,  in  the  Rue  de  Verneuil,  sponta- 
neously illuminated.  The  noise  of  a  thousand 
carriages  sounded  in  his  ears  ;  by  the  light  of 
torches  they  entered  his  circular  court,  and  each 
of  them  deposited  by  turns  on  the  steps  of  his 
portico,  covered  with  carpets  and  adorned  with 
hangings,  the  "  Exquisites,"  wrapped  in  thick  furs, 
from  under  which  glanced  rich  silks ;  the  "  Incon- 
ceivables,"  with  pointed  hat,  high  cravat,  and 
nether  garments  adorned  with  bunches  of  ribands 
at  the  knees  ;  celebrated  artists,  with  bare  necks 
and  short  hair,  a  costume  semi-Greek,  semi- 
French  ;  generals,  plumed  and  girdled  with  the 
tri-color  ;  men  of  science,  and  men  of  letters, 
with  or  without  green  collars :  crowds  of  footmen 
were  everywhere  seen,  heedless,  under  their  new 
liveries,  of  the  decrees  of  the  Conventional  republic, 
now  gone  out  of  fashion. 

In  his  saloons  he  found,  pell-mell,  mixed  toge- 
ther, all  the  illustrations,  all  the  whimsicalities  of 
the  epoch.  The  toga  and  the  chlamys  brushed 
against  the  frock  coat  and  military  cloak  ;  pumps 
with  rosettes,  and  boots  laced  or  spurred,  glided 
over  the  same  floor  with  the  sandal  and  the  buskin. 
Men  of  law  and  men  of  the  pen,  men  of  the  sword 
and  men  of  money,  ministers  and  contractors, 
artists  and  governors,  whirled  side  by  side  in  this 
olla  podrida  of  the  Directory.  There  an  actor 
stood  by  a  member  of  the  old  clergy  ;  a  ci-devant 
noble,  by  a  ci-devant  pauper  :  aristocracy  and 
democracy  there  joined  hands ;  riches  and  science 
walked  arm-in-arm.  It  was  society  in  regenera- 
tion, rallying  its  different  parties,  each  of  which 
felt  too  weak  to  make  a  circle  of  its  own,  around  a 
common  centre.  Separation  was  deferred  to  a 
future  period.  Thus  children  of  different  classes 
act,  whom  age  or  the  desire  of  pleasure  assemble 
together ;  as  they  grow  up,  they  gradually  separate 
from  their  playfellows,  unknowingly  led  away  by 
the  powerful  attraction  of  the  system  of  social 
order. 

Charney  smiled  while  contemplating  this  med- 
ley of  manners,  states,  and  customs.  What  had 
formerly  been  to  him  the  copious  source  of  bitter 
contemptuous  thoughts  of  the  whole  human  race, 
now  only  raised  in  his  bosom  a  slight  feeling  of 
ridicule  at  those  years  of  follies  and  vain  attempts. 

Suddenly  brilliant  orchestras  burst  forth,  in 
lively,  varied,  and  animated  measures.  Charney 
recognised  the  airs  which  he  had  formerly  heard, 
but  the  impressions  he  received  were  much  more 
vivid  to  his  senses.  The  sparkling  light  of  the 
lustres,  their  many-coloured  reflections  in  the  mir- 
rors and  glasses,  the  warm  and  scented  air  of  a 
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ball  and  festival  room,  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the 
guests,  the  troops  of  waltzers  who  touched  him 
whili-  passing,  the  light  and  frivolous  conversation 
which  w:is  increasing  and  buzzing  around  him,  the 
resounding  laughter — all  gave  him  a  sensation  of 
inexpressible  joy  which  he  had  never  known  before. 

Then  the  women,  with  their  elegant,  graceful 
forms,  with  white  shoulders  and  swanlike  necks, 
dresses  in  rich  tissues,  and  gauzes  striped  with 
gold  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  appeared  before 
him.  He  recognised  them.  They  were  the  usual 
guests  and  ornaments  of  his  splendid  soirees,  when, 
rich  and  free,  they  cited  him  as  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate of  the  earth.  There,  the  proud  Tallien, 
dressed  a-la-Grecque,  and  wearing  jewels  and  rich 
rings,  even  on  the  toes  of  her  beautiful  naked  feet, 
scarcely  imprisoned  in  light  golden  sandals — the 
charming  Recamier,  whom  Athens  would  have 
deified,  and  the  gentle,  touching  Josephine,  for- 
merly countess  of  Beauharnais,  who,  from  her 
grace,  often  passed  for  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three,  shone  unrivalled.  Near  them  were  others, 
who  even  in  their  presence  dazzled  by  their 
beauty,  coquetry,  and  dress  !  How  young  and 
pretty  Charney  thought  them  now  !  How  much 
more  attraction  and  sweetness  did  they  now  ap- 
pear to  possess  than  formerly  !  How  happy 
would  he  have  felt  to  have  been  allowed  to  make 
his  choice  among  so  many  brilliant  women  ! 

He  endeavoured  to  do  so,  and  often  wandering 
undecided  from  one  to  the  other,  he  suddenly  fixed 
on  one  whom  he  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd ;  but  his  attention  was  not  attracted  by  un- 
covered shoulders,  diamonds,  or  ornaments. 

He  was  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  her  air  and 
costume,  as  she  timidly  cast  down  her  head,  as  if 
fearing  to  be  seen  ;  yet  she  also  was  beautiful !  It 
was  a  young  girl,  clothed  in  white,  having  no  orna- 
ment save  the  grace  of  innocence,  and  the  blush 
that  tinged  her  cheeks.  Charney  had  never  seen 
her  before,  and  in  proportion  as  he  fixed  his  re- 
gards on  her,  the  others  seemed  to  fade  and  disap- 
pear. She  was  soon  the  only  one  ;  he  could  exa- 
mine her  at  his  leisure  ;  and  his  emotion  increased 
while  beholding  her  :  but  how  was  it  redoubled, 
when  he  remarked  in  her  black  hair  a  flower  ! 
That  flower,  it  was  one  from  his  plant !  the  flower 
of  his  prison  !  He  extended  his  arms  towards  the 
young  girl,  and  wished  to  advance  ;  but  suddenly 
all  grew  indistinct  to  his  view,  all  was  agitated 
around  him»;  a  last  time  the  orchestra  of  the  ball 
was  heard  with  redoubled  force — then  the  young 
girl  and  the  flower  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in 
one  another,  the  spreading  leaves,  the  open  scented 
petals  were  multiplied  around  the  lovely  face,  and 
soon  hid  it  entirely.  The  walls  of  the  saloon,  de- 
spoiled of  their  hangings,  were  already  dark,  and 
presented  nothing  to  his  view  but  a  kind  of  indis- 
tinct vapour.  The  lustre,  gradually  extinguishing, 
was  detached  from  the  ceiling,  and  suddenly  de- 
scribed an  arch  of  light,  which  gilded  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cloud  as  it  faded  away  from  the 
night.  Heavy  pavement  replaced  the  shining 
echoing  floor.  It  was  cold  reason  returning  in  the 
midst  of  delirium  ;  it  was  remembrance  destroying 
illusion,  truth  dissipating  the  dream. 

The  prisoner  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  on  his 
bench,  his  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the  yard,  his 
flower  before  him,  and  the  sun  setting  in  the 
horizon. 


When  first  he  found  himself  attacked  by  this 
species  of  vertigo,  he  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment on  thinking  that  it  was  always  when  seated 
on  his  rustic  bench,  near  his  plant,  that  these 
sweet  dreams  visited  him.  Nothing,  however,  was 
more  natural  than  the  effects  he  had  experienced. 
He  himself  explained  them,  on  recollecting  that 
the  sweet  gaseous  emanations  from  flowers  may 
sometimes  cause  a  slight  and  pleasing  asphyxia. 
Then,  with  wonder,  he  contemplated  all  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  him  and  his  plant,  the  almost 
magic  influence  it  exercised  over  him  ;  and  those 
brilliant  f6tes  in  which  he  had  just  taken  a  part, 
it  was  Picciola  who  gave  them  ! 

But  that  modest  simple  young  girl,  whose  unex- 
pected appearance  threw  him  into  an  agitation  so 
strange,  yet  so  delightful,  who  was  she  ?  Had  he 
seen  her  before  ?  and,  like  those  other  fair  ones, 
was  she  but  a  remembrance  of  times  gone  by  ? 
His  memory,  however,  could  recal  nothing  like 
her.  If  she  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  revelation  of 
the  future  !— but  had  he  a  future,  and  ought  he  to 
believe  in  revelations  ?  No !  the  young  girl  in  the 
white  robe,  with  the  modest  blush — that  being,  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  attractive,  who  dimmed 
and  eclipsed  her  brilliant  rivals,  it  was  Picciola  ! 
Picciola  personified  and  poeticised  in  a  dream  ! 
Well,  it  is  she  whom  he  ought  to  love,  it  is  she 
whom  he  will  love  !  He  can  easily  recal  her  grace- 
ful figure,  and  the  ingenuous  features  with  which 
she  was  invested  :  it  is  henceforth  with  this  sweet 
image  that  he  will  nourish  his  reveries,  that  he  will 
fill  the  void  of  his  heart  and  mind.  She,  at  !(>•  st, 
can  understand  him,  answer  him,  come  and  sit 
near  him,  walk  by  him,  follow  him,  smile  on 'him, 
love  him  !  She  will  live  in  his  life,  in  his  breath, 
in  his  love  !  he  will  speak  to  her  in  his  thoughts, 
and  will  close  his  eyes  to  see  her.  They  shall  be 
but  one,  and  he  will  be  two ! 

Thus  the  captive  of  Fenestrella  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  those  beloved  studies  which  had  in- 
toxicated his  fancy  a  charm  which  was  not  less 
illusive,  and  entered  more  and  more  into  that 
sphere  of  poetry  from  whence  we  return  like  the 
bee  from  the  bosom  of  the  flower,  all  perfumed, 
and  with  a  harvest  of  honey.  Thus  together  with 
actual  life  he  enjoyed  an  imaginative  existence, 
that  completion  of  the  other  without  which  men 
would  only  possess  half  the  benefits  of  the  Creator. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  Picciola  the 
plant  and  Picciola  the  fair  girl.  After  reasoning 
and  labour,  he  had  pleasure  and  love  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

PUBSUING  his  experiments  upon  the  blooming 
of  flowers,  Charney  felt  each  day  new  raptures  as 
he  investigated  the  ordinary  wonders  of  nature. 
But  his  eyes  were  unable  to  penetrate  into  those 
subtler  mysteries,  so  unapproachable  by  sight.  He 
was  lamenting  his  own  want  of  power,  when  Ludo- 
vico  presented  to  him,  from  his  neighbour  the 
Italian  conspiralore,  a  strong  magnifying-glass,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  number  eight 
thousand  ocular  facets  on  the  cornea  of  a  fly. 
Charney  felt  a  thrill  of  joy.  Thanks  to  this  instru- 
ment, the  most  minute  parts  of  his  plant  would 
appear  clear  to  his  view  five  times  their  natural 
size.  Then  he  advanced,  or  thought  he  was  ad- 
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vancing,  with  rapid  strides  on  theroad  of  discovery! 
He  divided  and  analysed  the  external  envelope  of 
his  flower ;  he  thought  he  could  discover  that 
those  brilliant  colours  of  the  petals,  their  form, 
their  purple  spots,  those  bands  of  velvet  or  satin 
which  were  attached  to  their  base,  or  ornamented 
their  circumference,  were  not  there  only  to  please 
the  eye  by  the  sight  of  their  beauty,  but  also  to 
divide  or  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  lessen  or 
increase  their  force,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
flower,  accomplishing  the  great  act  of  fructifica- 
tion. Those  bright  varnished  surfaces,  shining  like 
porcelain,  were  doubtless  glandulous  masses  of 
absorbent  vessels,  intended  for  the  reception  of  | 
air,  light,  and  moisture,  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  seeds  ;  for  without  light,  no  colour  ;  without 
air  and  heat,  no  life  !  Moisture,  heat,  light :  of 
these,  then,  were  vegetables  composed,  those  won- 
ders of  the  earth  ! — and  to  this,  also,  they  must 
return  when  they  die. 

Unknown  to  him,  it  often  happened  that,  during 
his  hours  of  study  and  delight,  Charney  had  two 
attentive  spectators,  who  followed  him  in  all  his 
movements,  and,  from  sympathy,  took  part  in  all 
his  emotions  :  Gerhard!  and  his  daughter. 

Brought  up  under  the  eye  of  a  father  deeply- 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion,  and  pass- 
ing his  life  in  retirement  and  contemplation,  Gir- 
hardi's  daughter  possessed  a  character  in  which 
the  most  elevated  and  healthful  feelings  of  our 
nature  appeared  combined.  Her  beauty,  virtues, 
and  graces,  of  both  mind  and  person,  could  not 
fai.  to  attract  admirers  ;  gifted  with  a  deep  and 
extended  sensibility,  she  seemed  especially  formed 
for  the  exercise  of  the  more  tender  affections ;  but 
it'  some  slight  prepossessions  had  for  a  moment 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  soul  while  surrounded 
by  the  gaieties  of  Turin,  the  captivity  of  her  father 
had  absorbed  all  such  transient  impressions  in  one 
great  sorrow. 

Could  she  who  was  now  alone  devoted  to  the 
Saviour  who  had  suffered  for  her  on  the  cross, 
and  the  father  who  was  languishing  in  a  prison, 
open  her  heart  to  one  who  should  offer  himself  in 
all  the  sunshine  of  happiness  ?  The  fair  Turinaise 
had  not  weakly  abandoned  herself  to  sadness  and 
melancholy ;  all  her  duties  were  pleasures,  all  her 
sacrifices  brought  joy  to  her  heart ;  but  was  it  near 
the  happy  of  the  earth  that  she  could  find  joy  ? 
Where  she  could  dry  a  tear  or  awaken  a  smile, 
there  was  her  place,  her  pride,  there  her  triumph  ! 
That  sweet  task  is  almost  the  only  one  she  had 
hitherto  fulfilled.  But  from  the  moment  she  be- 
held Charney,  both  interest  and  compassion  were 
excited  in  her  breast.  He,  like  her  father,  was  a 
captive  ;  he  was  near  her  father  ;  he  had  now 
nothing  to  love  in  the  world  but  a  poor  plant,  and 
he  loved  it  so  much  !  The  manly  countenance 
of  the  prisoner,  his  noble  brow,  his  elegant  figure, 
doubtless  excited  the  pity  of  the  young  girl ;  but 
had  she  known  him  in  the  time  of  his  fortune,  at 
that  time  when  the  false  appearance  of  external 
happiness  surrounded  him — no,  she  would  not 
then  have  distinguished  him  from  others.  What 
charmed  her  in  him  was  his  isolation,  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  resignation.  She  instinctively  devoted 
to  him  her  friendship,  even  her  esteem  ;  for,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  world,  she  placed  misfortunes  in 
the  number  of  virtues. 

This  lovely,  excellent  girl,  as  bold  when  a  good 


action  was  to  be  performed,  as  she  was  timid  when 
an  eye  was  to  be  encountered,  too  forgetful  per- 
haps of  danger,  constantly  encouraged  and  incited 
her  father  in  his  kind  intentions  towards  Charney. 

At  length,  one  day,  Girhardi,  on  showing  himself 
at  his  window,  did  not,  as  usual,  content  himself 
with  saluting  the  count  with  his  hand  ;  he  made 
him  a  sign  to  approach  as  near  as  possible,  and 
moderating  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  in  great  ap- 
prehension of  being  heard  by  others,  entered  upon 
the  following  dialogue. 

"  I  have,  perhaps,  good  news  to  give  you,  sir  ! " 

"  And  I,  sir,  have  thanks  to  return  to  you  for 
this  microscope  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me." 

"  I  have  not  even  the  merit  of  the  idea  ;  it  was 
my" daughter  who  suggested  it." 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  sir ;  and  they  allow  you 
the  privilege  of  seeing  her  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  father,  and  I  thank  God  for  it 
every  day  ;  for  my  poor  child  is  an  angel !  She 
took  a  great  interest  in  -you,  my  dear  sir,  when 
you  were  ill ;  and  since,  while  seeing  you  bestow 
so  much  care  on  your  flower.  Have  not  you 
sometimes  seen  her  at  this  grating  1 " 

"  Indeed— I  think — " 

"  But  while  speaking  to  you  of  my  daughter,  I 
forgot  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  great  news.  The 
emperor  is  going  to  Milan,  where  he  is  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Italy." 

"  King  of  Italy  !  Well,  then,  sir,  he  will  be  more 
than  ever  your  master  and  mine.  As  to  the  micro- 
scope," pursued  Charney,  as  the  great  news  he 
had  heard  had  but  little  withdrawn  his  attention 
from  his  first  idea,  and  who  did  not  suspect  any 
consequences  to  follow  from  it,  "  you  have  long 
been  deprived  of  it  for  me, — forgive  me ;  perhaps 
I  may  still  need  it  for  approaching  experiments  ; 
yet  I  will  restore  it  to  you  soon." 

"  I  can  do  very  well  without  it ;  I  have  others," 
replied  the  fly-catcher  kindly,  guessing  from  the 
sound  of  the  speaker's  voice  the  regret  he  would 
feel  at  losing  the  instrument.  "  Keep  it,  sir,  keep 
it  in  remembrance  of  a  companion  in  captivity, 
who,  believe  me,  feels  a  lively  interest  for  you." 

Charney  would  have  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  generous  man, — he  interrupted  him  : 

"  But  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  tell  you ;"  and 
lowering  his  voice,  "  It  is  asserted  that  pardons 
will  be  granted,  on  account  of  this  second  corona- 
tion of  the  new  emperor.  Have  you  friends  in 
Turin  or  in  Milan  ?  Are  there  any  means  of 
making  them  interest  themselves  ? " 

The  person  addressed  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  he. 

"  No  friends  ! "  repeated  the  old  man,  with  a 
look  full  of  pity.  "  You  have  then  doubted  man- 
kind !  for  friendship  never  fails  those  who  believe 
in  it.  Well,  1  have  friends;  friends  whom  even 
adversity  could  not  shake.  They  will  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  do  for  you  what  they  are  still  unable 
to  do  for  me." 

"  I  will  ask  nothing  of  General  Buonaparte  !" 
replied  the  count,  in  a  proud,  stern  tone,  in  which 
all  his  old  animosity  suddenly  reappeared. 

"  Hush  ! — speak  lower — I  think  I  hear  some 
one  coming — but  no—" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  the  Italian 
continued  in  a  tone  where  reproof  was  softened  as 
if  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  father  : 

"  Dear  companion,  you  are  still  irritated.     I 
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should  have  hoped  that  the  studies  to  which  you 
have  devoted  yourself  for  so  many  months  would 
have  extinguished  those  feelings  of  hatred  which 
God  reproves,  and  which  pervert  the  life  of  man. 
Have  not  the  perfumes  of  your  flower  entirely 
healed  the  wounds  received  from  the  world  I 
That  Buonaparte,  whom  you  seem  to  hate, — I  have 
more  to  complain  of  him  than  you,  perhaps,  for 
my  son  died  from  having  served  him." 

"  Ah!  that  son,  you  would  have  avenged  him ! " 
quickly  interrupted  Charney. 

"  I  see  that  those  false  reports  have  reached 
you  even,"  said  the  old  man,  nobly  raising  his 
head  towards  heaven,  as  if  to  call  God  to  witness. 
"  I  avenge  myself  by  a  crime  !  no  !  But  in  the 
first  moments  of  my  grief  I  could  not  restrain 
myself,  it  is  true  ;  and  whilst  the  people  of  Turin 
saluted  the  conqueror  with  acclamations  of  joy,  I 
opposed  my  cries  of  despair  to  the  vivas  of  the 
crowd.  I  was  arrested  ;  I  had  a  knife  about  me  ; 
the  base  parasites,  to  gain  favour  with  their  mas- 
ter, had  no  difficulty  in  making  him  believe  that  I 
wished  his  life.  They  treated  me  as  an  assassin, 
when  I  was  only  an  unhappy  father,  who  had  just 
learned  the  death  of  his  son.  Well,  I  can  believe 
that  he  may  have  been  deceived  ;  I  can  even  be- 
lieve that  this  Buonaparte  is  not  a  cruel  man,  for 
he  has  not  put  either  you  or  me  to  death.  If  he 
restores  me  to  liberty,  he  will  but  have  repaired 
an  error  with  respect  to  me.  I  will  bless  him, 
however  ;  not  that  I  cannot  support  captivity. 
Full  of  faith  in  Providence,  I  am  resigned  to  all. 
But  my  imprisonment  weighs  upon  my  daughter  ; 
it  is  for  my  daughter  that  I  would  be  free,  to  put 
an  end  to  her  exile  from  the  world,  that  she  may 
again  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  her  age.  Have  you 
not  also  some  being  in  whom  you  are  interested  ; 
a  wife  who  weeps  for  you,  and  for  whom  you  will 
be  happy  to  sacrifice  your  scorn  of  oppression  ? 
Come,  authorise  my  friends  to  speak  in  your 
name." 

Charney  smiled.  "  No  wife  weeps  for  me,"  said 
he  ;  "  no  one  sighs  after  my  return,  for  I  have  no 
more  gold  to  give  them.  What  should  I  then  do 
in  that  world,  where  I  was  less  happy  even  than  I 
am  here  ?  But  could  I  again  find  friends,  fortune, 
and  happiness,  I  would  still  say  No !  a  thousand 
times  No  !  if  it  were  necessary  to  humble  myself 
before  the  power  I  have  tried  to  destroy." 

"  What !  all  hope  is  then  denied  you  by  your- 
self?" 

"  Never  will  I  salute  with  the  title  of  emperor 
him  who  was  my  equal." 

"  Take  care  lest  you  foolishly  sacrifice  your 
future  to  a  sentiment  which  has  more  perhaps  of 
vanity  than  of  patriotism  in  it.  But,  hush,"  said 
the  old  Girhardi  again,  "  for  this  time  I  do  not 
deceive  myself;  some  one  is  coming.  Adieu!1' 
and  he  left  the  grated  window. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  for  the  microscope  ! "  cried 
Charney,  before  he  had  quite  disappeared  from  his 
sight. 

At  that  moment  Ludovico  made  the  low  door  of 
the  court  grate  upon  its  hinges.  He  brought  the 
prisoner  his  daily  provision.  He  saw  him  thought- 
ful and  contemplative  ;  and  not  wishing  to  disturb 
him,  he  contented  himself  with  gently  rattling  the 
plates  he  held  while  passing  near  him,  to  warn 
him  that  his  dinner  was  ready.  Then  taking  it 
all  up  into  his  room,  he  soon  retired,  after  having 


silently  saluted  monsieur  and  madame,ti8  he  some- 
times said,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  and  the  plant. 

"  The  microscope  is  mine  !  "  thought  Charney. 
"  But  how  have  I  merited  the  benevolence  of  this 
kind  stranger  ! "  and  seeing  Ludovico  at  the  time, 
crossing  the  cotort, "  He  also  has  gained  my  esteem. 
Under  the  coarse  exterior  of  a  jailor  there  beats  a 
noble  heart  ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  There  are  then 
kind  and  benevolent  men  in  the  world,  but  where 
do  they  hide  themselves  ?  " 

And  he  seemed  to  hear  an  internal  voice  an- 
swer, "  It  is  because  misfortune  has  taught  you  to 
comprehend  a  benefit,  that  men  appear  to  you  less 
deserving  of  contempt.  What  is  it  then  that  these 
two  men  have  done  ?  One  has  watered  your  plant 
unknown  to  you,  the  other  has  given  you  the 
means  of  understanding  and  analysing  it  better." 

"Oh!"  said  Charney  to  himself,  "the  heart 
does  not  deceive  itself ;  there  was  on  their  part 
true  generosity  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  voice ;  "  but  it  is  because 
that  generosity  is  exercised  towards  you  that  you 
do  them  justice.  If  Picciola  had  not  existed, 
you  would  perhaps  still  have  seen  in  the  one  of 
these  two  men  only  an  old  fool,  given  up  to  de- 
grading occupations  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  rude 
being,  debased  by  sordid  avarice  !  In  your  former 
society,  did  you  love  any  thing,  monsieur  le  comte  ? 
No,  your  heart  was  isolated  like  your  mind.  Here 
it  is,  because  you  love  Picciola,  that  these  two  men 
have  loved  you  ;  your  love  to  the  flower  has 
attracted  theirs  towards  you." 

And  Charney  looked  by  turns  at  his  plant,  and 
at  his  precious  microscope. — Napoleon,  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy  !  That  terrible  formula, 
the  half  of  which  was  sufficient  formerly  to  make 
him  a  furious  conspirator,  scarcely  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  at  that  moment. 

What  matter  to  him  the  triumphs  of  the  newly 
elected  of  the  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  ! 
An  insect  that  buzzed  menacingly  around  his 
flowers,  caused  him  more  agony  and  care  than  all 
the  usurpations  of  the  new  empire  ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HE  resumed  his  labours  ;  armed  with  that  glass, 
henceforth  his  own  property,  he  repeated  his  ob- 
servations, he  extended  the  field  of  his  discoveries, 
and  his  enthusiasm  increased  from  day  to  day.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  indeed,  that,  inexperienced 
in  analysis,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments,  and 
without  instruments  sufficiently  powerful,  some- 
times unconsciously  led  to  indulge  the  spirit  of 
system  and  paradox,  while  pursuing  his  examina- 
tions. Thus  he  invented  a  thousand  theories  for 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  on  the  means  by  which 
it  rose,  spread,  and  changed,  without  suspecting 
its  double  circulation  ;  on  the  different  colours  of 
the  plant,  as  well  as  on  the  source  of  the  differ- 
ence in  smell  of  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  flowers  ;  on 
the  gum  and  resin  distilled  by  vegetables  ;  on  the 
wax  and  honey  which  the  bees  procure  from  them. 
He  found  at  first  a  reply  to  all ;  but  the  system  of 
the  morning  came  to  destroy  that  of  the  evening ; 
and  he  was  pleased  at  his  own  impotence,  since  it 
forced  him  to  exert  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  imagination,  and  did  not  allow  him  to 
see  a  termination  to  these  interesting  occupations. 
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A  day  of  triumph  was  coming  for  him,  a  glorious 
day,  when  he  should  inscribe  the  most  important 
of  his  observations. 

Ho  had  formerly  heard  the  loves  of  the  plants, 
that  ingenious  and  sublime  discovery  of  Linnaeus, 
spoken  of,  and  had  heard  of  the  numerous  nuptials 
that  are  performed  in  a  corolla,  under  shelter  of 
the  petals  ;  but  at  the  time  he  had  bestowed  but 
a  contemptuous  attention  to  the  subject.  Aided 
by  his  microscope,  he  now  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  this  new  series  of  studies ;  he  spied,  he  was 
patient  ;  he  at  length  penetrated  the  mysteries  of 
this  nuptial  couch  !  Under  his  eyes,  a  movement 
of  life  and  love  manifested  itself  in  every  part  of 
the  flower  ;  by  a  double  attraction  the  pistils  and 
stamens  approached  one  another,  and  seemed  for 
an  instant  to  feel  the  animation  of  living,  thinking 
beings  !  Amazed,  confounded,  Charney  doubted 
if  he  were  awake,  his  head  could  not  contain  the 
ardent  admiration  with  which  he  was  penetrated. 
By  analogy,  his  thoughts,  mounting  from  plants  to 
animals,  embraced  the  whole  scale  of  creation,  in 
its  harmony,  in  its  immensity.  He  doubted  if  the 
secret  of  the  universe  were  not  in  his  possession  ! 
his  eyes  became  dim,  the  instrument  fell  from  his 
hand  ;  the  bewildered  philosopher  fell  upon  his 
rustic  seat,  folded  his  arms,  and  then,  after  long 
meditation,  addressing  his  plant, 

"  Picciola,"  said  he,  "  formerly  I  had  the  whole 
world  to  travel  over  ;  I  had  numerous  friends  ;  I 
was  surrounded  by  learned  men  of  all  kinds ; 
well  !  none  of  these  learned  men  ever  taught  me 
so  much  as  thou  ;  not  one  of  my  friends,  or  rather 
of  the  men  who  usurped  that  title,  rendered  me 
the  good  offices  that  I  have  received  from  thee 
alone  ;  and  in  this  circumscribed  place,  where 
thou  miserably  vegetatest  between  two  stones, 
have  I,  walking  up  and  down,  and  around  thee, 
without  my  eye  losing  thee,  thought  more,  felt 
more,  observed  more,  perhaps,  than  in  my  long 
journeys  through  Europe.  What  was  my  blind- 
ness !  when  thou  didst  offer  thyself  to  me,  so  weak, 
so  pale,  so  languid,  I  expected  nothing  from  thy 
appearance ;  and  it  was  a  companion  that  was 
arriving  for  me,  a  book  that  was  opening  before 
me,  a  world  that  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  my 
eyes  !  That  companion  softened  my  griefs,  and 
banished  them,  she  attached  me  again  to  that 
existence  which  she  preserved  for  me :  she  taught 
me  to  know  men,  and  reconciled  me  to  them  ! 
That  book  made  me  despise  others  ;  it  convinced 
me  of  my  ignorance,  and  cast  down  my  pride  ;  it 
made  me  comprehend  that  science,  like  virtue,  is 
acquired  only  by  humility  ;  that  we  must  descend 
to  rise  ;  that  the  first  step  of  that  immense  ladder, 
the  top  of  which  we  hope  to  gain,  is  buried  in  the 
earth  ;  and  it  is  by  that  we  must  begin  !  It  is  the 
book  of  light,  perhaps  !  Written  in  living  charac- 
ters, in  a  language  still  mysterious  to  me,  it  offers 
me  those  sublime  enigmas,  of  which  each  word  is 
consolation,  for  my  solution.  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  that  earth  is  the  work  of  design  ;  it  is  the 
intelligent  creation,  it  is  the  abstract,  the  criterion 
of  the  eternal,  the  celestial  world ;  the  revelation 
of  that  immense  law  of  love,  which  rules  the  uni- 
verse, which  makes  atoms  and  suns  gravitate  ; 
which  connects  in  one  link  the  plant  to  the  stars, 
the  insect  which  grovels  on  the  earth  to  man  who 
raises  his  front  to  heaven  to  seek  there — his  Author 
— certainly  ! ' ' 


Charney,  much  agitated,  walked  quickly  up  and 
down  his  court;  thoughts  succeeded  thoughts  in  his 
head ;  a  struggle  was  carried  on  in  his  heart ;  then 
he  returned  to  Picciola,  contemplated  it  with  emo- 
tion, cast  a  rapid  look  to  heaven,  and  murmured 
these  words  : 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  Too  much  of  false 
science  has  obscured  my  reason,  too  many  so- 
phisms hardened  my  brain,  for  you  to  penetrate  it 
so  soon.  I  cannot  understand  you  yet ;  but  I  call 
you ;  I  cannot  see  you,  but  I  seek  you  !  " 

Returning  to  his  chamber,  he  read  on  the  wall  : 

God  is  only  a  word. 

He  added  : 

May  not  this  word  be  the  solution  of  the  great 
enigma  of  the  universe  ? 

There  was  still  the  expression  of  doubt ;  but 
was  not  the  admission  of  a  doubt  into  that  proud 
mind,  striking  thus  with  an  anathema  his  first 
negation,  and  retracing  the  wanderings  of  his  mis- 
taken path,  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  he 
already  felt  himself  half  conquered  ?  Now  the 
shaken  philosopher  no  longer  leans  on  himself 
alone  ;  he  has  now  no  longer  faith  only  in  his 
own  strength,  in  his  own  reason  ;  while  yielding 
to  these  unknown  emotions,  it  was  of  Picciola  he 
demanded  a  faith,  a  God,  a  support ;  and  again 
he  questioned  her  with  fervour,  that  she  might 
dissipate  the  remaining  obscurity  that  surrounded 
him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THUS  his  days  flowed  on  ;  and  after  hours 
entirely  devoted  to  study  and  examination,  he 
would  turn  when  fatigued  by  his  labours,  from 
Picciola  the  plant,  to  seek  relaxation  with  Picciola 
the  young  girl.  As  soon  as  the  perfume  of  his 
flowers  surrounded  him  by  their  abundant  exhala- 
tions, when  his  head  became  heavy,  and  his  eyes 
avoided  the  light, 

"  This  evening  there  shall  be  a  fete  with  Pic- 
ciola,'' he  would  say  to  himself. 

In  fact,  sinking  into  a  reverie,  he  was  not  long 
in  falling  into  that  sort  of  half  sleep,  peopled  by 
dreams,  which  a  gleam  of  instinctive  reason  is  still 
able  to  direct.  Oh  !  would  it  not  be  one  of  the 
most  delicious  enjoyments  reserved  for  man,  to  be 
able  to  give  a  direction  to  his  dreams,  and  to  live 
that  other  life  where  events  pass  on  with  such 
rapidity,  where  ages  only  last  ail  hour  of  existence, 
when  a  magic  reflection  seems  to  colour  all  the 
actors  of  the  drama  that  is  played,  where  emotions 
alone  are  real  ?  There  the  substance  of  all  things 
is  effaced  to  leave  only  their  pure  essence.  Do 
you  wish  for  them  ?  harmonious  concerts  are 
heard,  and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  sound 
of  tuning,  the  contracted  figures  of  the  musicians, 
the  fantastic  and  ungraceful  forms  of  the  instru- 
ments ;  it  is  the  life  of  souls,  it  is  pleasure  with- 
out regret,  it  is  the  rainbow  without  the  storm  ! 

Charney  abandoned  himself  to  these  illusions. 
Faithful  to  the  sweet  image  of  Picciola,  it  was  she 
whom  he  called,  it  was  she  who  first  appeared  to 
him,  always  under  the  same  features,  with  the 
same  grace,  young,  modest,  and  charming ;  ap- 
pearing sometimes  in  the  midst  of  his  ancient 
companions  of  science  and  pleasure,  sometimes 
with  the  only  beings  he  had  loved,  and  who  were 
c2 
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no  more — his  mother  and  his  sister ;  and  she 
renewed  for  him  scenes  full  of  sweet  pleasure,  in- 
expressibly delicious  in  remembrance,  of  youth, 
ami  of  domestic  ties,  and  she  mixed  with  them,  to 
render  them  sweeter  still.  Sometimes  she  sud- 
denly introduced  him  into  a  house  of  modest  ap- 
pearance, but  where  ease  and  good  taste  presided. 
The  persons  amongst  whom  he  found  himself  were 
unknown  to  him,  but  they  received  him  with 
smiles,  and  he  already  felt  himself  at  the  paternal 
hearth.  After  having  reanimated  his  extinct 
family,  his  joys  of  the  past,  did  she  then  evoke 
another  family  for  Charney,  and  prepare  the  joys 
of  the  future  ?  He  could  not  explain  it  himself ; 
but  on  awakening,  he  felt  confidence  in  his  destiny, 
and  took  regular  note,  on  his  journal  of  fine  linen, 
of  the  events  of  his  dreams  ;  these  were  the  only 
happy  events  of  his  life,  except  his  captivity. 

It  happened  however  once,  that  Picciola,  in  one 
of  those  f£tes,  where  he  was  used  to  recognise  her 
by  her  tranquil  and  happy  air,  inspired  him  with 
a  sudden  dread.  Later,  he  only  recalled  it  to 
believe  in  revelations,  in  the  prescience  of  the 
soul.  It  happened  thus  : 

The  perfumes  of  the  plant  marked  the  sixth 
hour  in  the  evening.  Never  had  they  been 
stronger,  more  powerful,  for  thirty  full-blown 
flowers  united  to  maintain  the  magnetic  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  midst  of  which  Charney  was  grow- 
ing drowsy.  Wandering  from  the  crowd,  he 
breathed  the  ah?  of  a  verdant  esplanade,  where 
his  beloved  phantom  alone  followed  his  steps. 
Picciola  advanced  with  smiling  look  and  gesture  ; 
and  he,  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  was  admiring 
the  easy  figure  of  the  fair  girl,  the  light  waving 
folds  of  her  white  robe,  which  betrayed  the  har- 
mony of  her  motions,  and  the  curls  of  black  hair 
in  which  appeared  the  accustomed  flower.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  her  stop,  she  tottered,  extended  her 
arms  to  him  ;  the  seal  of  death  was  imprinted 
on  her  brow.  He  tried  to  rush  towards  her ; 
an  unconquerable  obstacle  retained  him  rooted 
to  the  spot.  He  uttered  a  cry,  and  awoke  ;  but 
awake,  another  cry  answered  to  his  ;  yes,  a  cry  ! 
a  woman's  voice  !  Yet  he  found  himself  quite 
well,  in  his  court,  on  his  bench,  near  his  plant ! 
He  turned  his  eyes,  and  like  an  apparition,  another 
young  girl  appeared  to  him  through  the  little 
grated  window.  At  first  that  melancholy  grace- 
ful countenance,  half  shaded  as  it  was,  seemed 
to  his  eyes  to  float  in  indistinctness  :  but  he  saw 
it  gradually  become  clear,  a  penetrating  look  was 
cast  on  him  ;  he  rose,  approached,  and  suddenly 
the  sweet  vision  faded  ;  or  rather,  the  young  girl 
fled  away. 

However  rapid  had  been  her  flight,  he  had 
nevertheless  seen  her  features,  her  air,  her  figure, 
and  the  whiteness  of  her  robe  ;  he  remained 
motionless  ;  he  thought  he  was  not  quite  awake, 
and  that  the  insurmountable  obstacle,  which  in 
his  dream  had  separated  him  from  Picciola,  was 
the  grating  of  a  prison. 

Ludovico  ran  to  him  in  great  alarm,  and  found 
Charney  still  agitated. 

"  Signer  count,"  said  he,  "  is  your  illness  going 
to  attack  you  again  ?  By  my  soul !  this  time  they 
will  bring  the  physicians  because  it  is  the  rule  ; 
but  it  is  madame  Picciola  and  I  who  will  under- 
take the  cure." 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Charaey,  with  difficulty 


recovering  himself,  "  what  made  you  think  I 
was  ? " 

"  The  daughter  of  the  fly-catcher,  then  !  She 
saw  you,  heard  you  cry  out,  and  hastened  to  tell 
me  of  it." 

Charney  became  thoughtful.  It  was  only  then 
he  remembered  that  a  young  girl  sometimes  in- 
habited that  part  of  the  fortress. 

"  The  resemblance  I  imagined  I  discovered  be- 
tween this  stranger  and  Picciola  is  certainly  only 
an  illusion  of  my  senses,  still  under  the  influence 
of  my  dream,"  said  he  to  himself. 

Then  he  recalled  the  interest  which,  according 
to  the  old  man,  the  young  Piedmontese  had  shown 
for  him.  She  had  pitied  him  during  his  illness, 
it  was  to  her  he  owed  possession  of  the  precious 
microscope,  and  he  felt  his  heart  swelled  with 
pleasing  gratitude  !  Under  its  first  impulse,  having 
still  before  his  eyes  the  double  image  of  the  young 
girl  of  his  dreams  and  of  her  of  his  awakening, 
a  thought  struck  him  ;  "She  does  not  wear  a 
flower  in  her  hair  ! " 

Not  without  hesitation,  not  without  a  secret 
reproach,  as  if  at  that  moment  he  was  guilty  of 
profanation,  he  broke,  he  silently  gathered,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  a  little  flower  branch  from  his 
plant. 

"  Formerly,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  how  much 
gold  did  I  foolishly  lavish,  to  cover  with  pearls 
and  diamonds  brows  prostituted  to  perjury !  To 
how  many  deceitful  women  and  false  friends  did 
I  throw  my  fortune  in  shreds,  without  caring 
more  for  it  than  for  the  real  feelings  of  my  heart, 
which  I  also  cast  beneath  their  feet  and  my  own  ! 
Ah  !  if  a  gift  be  estimated  only  by  the  value 
attached  to  it  by  the  donor,  never  have  I  prof- 
fered a  more  precious  offering  than  that  which 
I  borrow  from  thee  to-day,  Picciola  ! "  And 
putting  the  little  branch  into  the  jailor's  hand, 
"  My  good  Ludovico,  present  this  from  me,  to  the 
daughter  of  my  old  companion.  Say  that  I  thank 
her  for  the  interest  she  has  deigned  to  show  for 
me,  and  that  the  count  de  Charney,  poor  and  a 
prisoner,  possesses  nothing  more  worthy  of  her 
acceptance." 

Ludovico  received  the  flower  with  an  air  of 
amazement. 

He  had  now  so  completely  identified  himself 
with  the  love  the  prisoner  felt  for  his  plant,  that 
he  could  scarcely  conceive  how  so  slight  a  service 
could  render  the  daughter  of  the  fly-catcher 
worthy  of  a  present  of  such  vast  munificence. 

"  It  is  all  the  same  !  By  the  head  of  St.  Pascal !" 
said  he,  going  out,  "  they  have  as  yet  only  seen 
my  god-daughter  at  a  distance  ;  they  will  now  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  sample,  how  pretty  she  is,  and 
how  sweetly  she  smells  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHARNEY  was  soon  obliged  to  part  with  many  more 
of  his  flowers  ;  for  the  time  of  the  fructification  of 
his  Picciola  was  drawing  near.  Some  of  the  flowers 
had  already  lost  their  brilliant  petals,  and  their 
stamens  had  become  useless.  They  fell,  as  for- 
merly the  cotyledons  did,  when  the  first  leaves, 
arriving  at  an  age  of  strength,  could  do  without 
their  aid.  No-w,  the  ovary  containing  the  germ 
of  the  seeds  began  to  swell  beneath  the  enlarging 
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calyx.  The  maternal  flowers  laid  aside  their  splen- 
dour, like  women,  careless  of  gay  attire,  when 
the  sacred  cares  of  a  mother  arrive. 

He  prepared  for  new  observations,  doubtless 
the  greatest,  the  most  sublime,  he  had  yet  made  ; 
for  they  would  refer  to  the  duration  of  created 
races,  to  the  reproduction  of  beings,  whose  fe- 
cundation was  only  the  determining  act.  Already, 
in  analysing  a  bud,  separated  from  the  stalk  by  the 
bite  of  an  insect,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  that  primi- 
tive germ,  that  weak  embryo,  which  is  not  born 
of  the  loves  of  the  flower,  but  which  requires 
that  to  vivify  and  be  developed.  Admirable  fore- 
sight, comprehensive  combination  of  nature,  and 
which  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  ! 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  birth  of  the 
complete  being,  of  that  seed  within  whose  narrow 
limits  is  contained  the  whole  plant ;  a  phenome- 
non for  which  others  have  been  only  the  pre- 
paration. The  moment  arrived  for  the  observer 
to  study  the  progress  of  the  vegetable  egg  in 
all  its  stages  ;  in  the  bud,  in  the  brilliantly  orna- 
mented flower,  and  under  that  calyx  divested  of 
its  petals.  He  must  again  dismember  Picciola, 
but  will  she  not  easily  repair  her  losses  I  On  all 
sides,  on  the  joints  of  the  stems,  under  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves,  budding  branches  were 
swelling,  announcing  a  future  blossoming ;  then 
Charney  will  be  able  to  manage  it.  To-morrow 
he  will  begin  his  work. 

On  the  morrow  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
with  the  gravity  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  attempt 
a  difficult  experiment,  but  the  success  of  which 
may  be  expected.  At  the  first  glance  he  gave 
his  plant,  he  was  surprised  at  the  drooping  ap- 
pearance of  every  part.  The  flowers,  hanging 
down  on  their  stalks,  seemed  no  longer  to  have 
strength  to  turn  towards  the  sun  ;  the  leaves, 
half  turned  back,  had  lost  the  brightness  of  their 
shining  green.  Charney  at  first  thought  a  violent 
storm  was  coming  on,  and  instantly  hung  his 
mats  and  cloths  to  shield  Picciola  from  the  too 
violent  attacks  of  the  wind  and  hail.  But  the  sky 
was  free  from  clouds,  the  air  calm,  and  the  in- 
visible lark,  lost  in  space,  was  singing  her  gay 
song.  His  brow  grew  dark  ;  after  an  instant's 
thought,  "  It  wants  water,"  he  said.  He  ran  to 
his  chamber  for  it,  knelt  down  before  the  plant, 
putting  aside  the  lower  branches,  the  better  to 
water  the  roots,  and  there  he  remained,  as  if 
suddenly  struck  motionless.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground  on  the  same  spot  ;  the  arm  that 
held  the  watering-pot  remaining  suspended,  and 
his  countenance  looking  as  if  thunderstruck.  He 
had  discovered  the  source  of  the  evil ! 

Picciola  was  dying  ! 

Whilst  it  was  multiplying  flowers  and  perfumes 
before  his  eyes,  for  his  studies  and  his  pleasures, 
its  stalk  had  also  increased,  confined  at  the  bottom 
between  two  stones  ;  strangled  under  a  double 
pressure,  it  was  at  first  surrounded  by  a  large 
swelling,  but  the  rubbing  soon  split  it  at  the  edges 
of  the  stones,  and  the  nourishing  juices  of  the 
plant  were  wasting  by  several  fissures  at  once. 

Picciola  required  more  soil  ;  exhausted  of 
strength  and  sap,  she  would  die  if  prompt  assist- 
ance could  not  be  brought  her.  She  was  going 
to  die  !  Charney  saw  it.  One  means  alone  re- 
mained to  save  her.  It  was  to  raise  the  stone 
that  pressed  upon  her  ;  but  how  could  he  do  it  ? 


Deprived  of  tools,  his  efforts  would  be  vain.  He 
rushed  towards  the  little  entrance  door,  knocked 
at  it  with  redoubled  blows,  at  the  same  time 
calling  Ludovico.  He  came  at  last ;  the  recital, 
the  sight  of  the  disaster  confounded  him  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  interest  that  his 
god-daughter  inspired,  he  only  answered  the 
prayers  of  Charney,  who  conjured  him  to  take 
up  the  paving  stones,  by  these  words,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  it !  nothing,  signor 
count." 

This  time  the  prisoner  offered  not  one  jewel 
from  his  precious  box,  but  the  box  itself,  with  all 
that  he  possessed.  Ludovico  drew  himself  up, 
folded  his  arms  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  resuming 
his  jailor  manner,  his  tone  half  Provencal,  half 
Piedmontese  : 

"  What,  signor  count  !  you  would  offer  me  a 
treasure  !  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  I  know  my 
orders.  Address  yourself  to  the  commandant." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Charney  ;  "  rather  break  the 
stones  myself,  tear  them  from  the  earth,  though  I 
should  leave  my  nails  there  !  " 

"  We  shall  see, — we  shall  see  !  At  any  rate  do  as 
you  like  !  "  And  Ludovico,  who  at  his  entrance 
had  carefully  half  extinguished  his  pipe,  and  held 
it  at  a  distance  while  addressing  the  prisoner, 
replaced  it  abruptly  in  his  mouth,  rekindled  it 
with  a  strong  breath,  and  suddenly  prepared  to 
go  away.  Charney  detained  him. 

"  My  good  Ludovico,  you  whom  I  have  always 
found  so  kind,  can  you  not  do  anything  for 
me  ? " 

"  Confusion  ! "  said  he,  seeking  to  defend  him- 
self by  oaths  from  the  emotion  that  was  master- 
ing him  ;  "  give  me  peace,  you  and  your  cursed 
gilliflower !  Pardon  me,  for  the  poor  little  one, 
she  is  not  the  cause  of  your  diabolical  obstinacy. 
What !  you  will  then  have  the  heart  to  let  her 
die  thus,  without  help  ! " 
"  But  what  can  I  do  1 " 

"  Address  yourself  to  the  commandant,  I  tell 
you  ! " 

«  Never  ! " 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Ludovico ;  "  if  it  costs  you 
so  much,  will  you  let  me  speak  to  him  ?  " 
"  I  forbid  you  to  do  so  !  "  cried  Charney. 
"How!  You  forbid  me  !"  replied  the  jailor. 
"  What !  am  I  to  receive  orders  from  you  ?  If  I 
will  speak  to  him  of  it,  I  will  !  No  !  I  will  not 
speak  to  him  about  it.  In  fact,  you  are  right  ; 
what  matters  it  to  me  ?  Let  it  die !  Let  it  live  ! 
Need  I  trouble  myself  about  it  1  What  matters 
it  to  me  ?  You  do  not  wish  it  ?  Good  morning !  " 
"  But  your  commandant,  will  he  understand  me, 
do  you  think  ? "  said  Charney,  suddenly  relenting. 
"  Why  not  ?  do  you  take  him  for  a  fool  ?  Ex- 
plain it  to  him  cleverly,  with  pretty  phrases,  not 
too  long ;  you  are  a  learned  man,  this  is  the 
moment  to  show  it  ;  why  should  not  he  compre- 
hend what  makes  you  love  your  plant  ?  I  under- 
stand it  very  well.  Then  I  shall  be  there,  so 
make  yourself  easy.  I  will  tell  him  how  good  it  is 
for  a  decoction,  for  all  sorts  of  diseases ;  he  has  not 
very  good  health,  he  has  rheumatism  just  at  this 
moment ;  that  is  just  the  thing,  he  will  understand 
it  better." 

Charney     still    hesitated  ;    Ludovico    winked, 
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pointed  to  Picciola  in  its  sickly  condition.     The 
other  nodded,  and  Ludovico  went  out. 

Some  instants  after,  a  man,  in  a  half-military, 
half-civil  costume,  brought  the  prisoner  a  writing- 
desk  complete,  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  bearing  the 
rominand.int's  stamp.  As  Ludovico  had  told  him, 
the  man  remained  while  Charney  wrote  his  request ; 
he  took  it  sealed  from  his  hands,  saluted  him,  and 
carried  away  the  desk. 

Perhaps  you  smile  with  contempt  at  seeing  the 
pride  of  the  noble  count  so  easily  brought  down, 
and  that  strong  will  yielding  at  the  aspect  of  a 
fading  flower.  Have  you  then  forgotten  that  Pic- 
ciola was  everything  to  the  prisoner  ?  Do  you  not 
know  how  solitude  and  captivity  can  act  upon  the 
proudest,  firmest  spirit  ?  Had  he  recourse  to  that 
act  of  weakness  with  which  you  reproach  him, 
when  he  himself,  cast  down  by  suffering,  sinking 
for  want  of  air  and  liberty,  was  pressed  between 
the  stones  of  his  prison,  like  his  plant  between  the 
pavement  I  No !  but  between  him  and  her  are 
established  mutual  services,  sacred  engagements  ; 
she  has  saved  his  life,  and  he  must  now  save  hers 
in  his  turn  ! 

The  old  Girhardi  saw  Charney  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  court,  agitated  with  all 
the  signs  of  expectation  and  impatience.  How 
long  that  reply  appeared  to  him  coming  !  three 
hours  had  passed  away  since  his  message  was  sent 
to  the  governor,  and  during  that  time  the  plant 
became  more  and  more  exhausted  from  loss  of  sap. 
Charney  would  certainly  have  seen  his  own  blood 
flow  with  more  composure.  The  old  man  tried  to 
console,  gave  him  hope  ;  and,  more  experienced 
than  he  in  the  knowledge  of  vegetables  and  their 
diseases,  showed  him  the  means  of  stopping  the 
wounds  of  Picciola,  and  preserving  it  at  least  from 
one  of  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  menaced. 

According  to  his  counsel,  Charney,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chopped  straw  and  wet  earth,  composed  a 
clay  which  he  applied  to  the  wound.  His  handker- 
chief torn  up  furnished  bandages  and  fastenings 
to  fix  it  in  its  place.  In  these  occupations 
another  hour  passed  away,  but  the  answer  did  not 
arrive. 

When  the  dinner  hour  came,  Ludovico  entered 
the  court.  His  gloomy,  abstracted  countenance 
announced  nothing  good.  He  scarcely  deigned  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  prisoner,  except  in 
short  abrupt  phrases. 

"  Wait  awhile  !  You  are  in  a  great  hurry. 
Leave  him  time  to  write  ! " 

He  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  beforehand 
for  the  part  he  foresaw  he  should  have  to  play  in 
the  affair. 

Chai-ney  would  not  dine. 

He  endeavoured  to  be  patient  while  waiting  the 
decree  of  life  or  death  for  Picciola,  and  to  gain 
courage  ;  he  tried  to  prove  to  himself  that  the 
governor  could  not,  without  being  a  cruel  man, 
refuse  him  so  simple  a  demand.  His  impatience, 
however,  increased,  and  he  was  as  much  astonished 
as  if  the  commandant  could  not  have  had  more  pres- 
sing business  to  transact  than  his.  At  the  least 
noise,  his  eyes  turned  suddenly  towards  the  little 
door,  by  which  he  continually  thought  he  saw  the 
messenger  returning. 

The  evening  came — nothing  !  Night — nothing  ! 
He  could  not  close  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  next  day,  that  reply,so  impatiently  expected, 
was  at  last  given  to  him.  The  commandant  told 
him,  in  a  dry,  laconic  style,  that  no  change  could 
be  made  in  the  walls,  fosses,  or  fortifications  of  the 
citadel,  without  -  the  express  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Turin  ;  with  respect  to  his  demand 
he  would  refer  it  to  his  Excellency  ;  for,  added 
he,  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  a  prison  is  also 
a  wall. 

Charney  felt  confounded  on  reading  this  mes- 
sage. To  make  the  existence  of  a  flower  a  question 
of  state  !  A  displacing  of  the  fortifications  !  To 
wait  the  decision  of  the  governor  of  Turin  !  To 
wait  an  age,  where  a  day  may  destroy  !  Would 
not  this  governor  in  his  turn  refer  to  the  minister  ? 
the  minister  fto  [the  senate  ?  the  senate  to  the 
emperor  ?  Oh  !  how  strongly  then  awoke  his 
contempt  for  men  !  Ludovico  himself  now  only 
seemed  the  agent  of  his  executioner.  To  his 
exclamations  of  despair  Ludovico  answered  in  the 
language  of  consolation  ;  to  his  entreaties,  he 
opposed  his  military  orders. 

He  drew  near  the  sick  one,  whose  brilliancy 
was  fading,  whose  colours  were  vanishing.  He 
contemplated  it  with  grief.  It  was  his  happiness, 
it  was  his  poetry,  which  was  departing !  Its  per- 
fumes  now  no  longer  announced  the  true  time,  like 
a  watch  out  of  order  whose  springs  are  stopped  ; 
each  flower  had  sunk  upon  the  other,  and  entirely 
ceased  to  turn  towards  the  sun,  as  a  sick  girl  closes 
her  eyes,  that  she  may  not  see  the  lover  she  fears, 
that  she  too  much  regrets. 

In  the  midst  of  these  overwhelming  reflections, 
the  voice  of  his  old  companion  in  captivity  was 
again  heard. 

"Dear  sir,"  said  the  good  old  man,  with  his 
paternal  accent,  sinking  his  voice  and  stooping  to 
the  lowest  bars  of  the  grating,  to  approach  more 
nearly  him  whom  he  addressed,  "  if  it  dies,  and 
it  will  die,  I  fear,  what  will  you  do  here  alone, 
quite  alone  ?  What  occupation  will  be  able  to 
interest  you,  after  that  which  has  had  so  many 
charms  for  you  ?  Ennui  will  kill  you  in  your  turn  ; 
uninterrupted  solitude  becomes  such  a  weight  ! 
you  will  not  be  able  to  bear  up  under  it ;  it  is  as  it 
would  be  to  me1,  should  they  now  separate  me  from 
my  daughter  !  from  that  guardian  angel  whose 
smile  can  console  me  for  all  !  As  to  your  plant, 
the  wind  of  the  Alps  doubtless  brought  the  germ  to 
you,  or  a  bird,  perhaps,  while  passing  dropped  the 
seed  into  your  court ;  but  now  should  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance send  you  another  Picciola,  it  would  be  but 
to  renew  the  regret  for  the  first,  for  from  the  first 
you  would  expect  to  see  it  die  like  that  one. 
Listen  to  me,  dear  sir,  yield  at  length.  Liberty 
will  perhaps  be  easier  than  you  think  ;  several 
traits  of  generosity  and  clemency  are  already  told 
of  the  new  emperor.  At  this  moment  he  is  at 
Turin,  and  Josephine  accompanies  him." 

He  pronounced  the  name  of  Josephine,  as  if  the 
certainty  of  success  was  attached  to  it. 

"  At  Turin,"  interrupted  Charney,  quickly  rais- 
ing his  head,  until  now  sunk  on  his  breast. 

"  At  Turin  for  two  days,"  repeated  the  old  man, 
quite  joyful,  on  seeing  that  his  good  counsels  did 
not  this  time,  as  formerly,  excite  only  a  doubtful 
attention  in  the  count. 
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"  And  what  is  the  exact  distance  from  Fenes- 
trella  to  Turin?" 

"  ty  g°mg  through  Giaveno,  Avigliano,  and  the 
great  road,  it  is  sixteen  miles,  or  nearly  seven 
leagues." 

"  In  how  much  time  can  it  be  travelled  1" 

"  In  four  or  five  hours  at  least,  for  at  this 
moment  the  route  must  be  obstructed  by  the 
troops,  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  all  the  surround- 
ing districts,  that  are  going  to  take  part  in  the 
fetes.  The  road  which  goes  by  the  valleys  is  cer- 
tainly longer,  but  will,  I  think,  require  less  time." 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  by  your  communications  from 
without,  could  you  find  any  one  who  would  go  to 
Turin  to-day — before  the  evening  I " 

"  My  daughter  will  undertake  it." 

"  And  you  say  that  General  Buonaparte,  the  first 
consul " 

"  The  emperor,"  gently  replied  Girhardi. 

"  Yes,  the  emperor — the  emperor  is  still  at 
Turin;  is  it  not  so?"  replied  Charney,  strongly 
governed  by  one  great  resolution  ;  "Well,  I  will 
write  to  him — address  a  supplication  to  him — to 
the  emperor !"  He  dwelt  on  the  word  as  if  to  con- 
firm himself  in  his  new  path. 

"  Oh  !  blessed  be  God  !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
"  for  it  is  from  him  comes  this  good  thought  to  you, 
where  human  pride  has  sunk.  Yes,  write — ad- 
dress yourself  to  him  for  your  demand  of  pardon  ; 
Fossombroni,  Cotenna,  and  Delarue,  my  friends, 
will  support  you  as  warmly  as  they  will  me  myself, 
with  the  minister  Marescalchi,  the  cardinal  Cap- 
rara,  and  even  Melzi,  who  has  just  been  named 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  the  new  kingdom.  My  dear 
companion,  we  shall  perhaps  quit  this  prison 
together,  the  same  day,  you,  to  recommence  an 
active  useful  life  ;  I,  to  follow  my  daughter  where 
she  wishes  to  go." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  yet 
seem  entirely  satisfied  with  the  protection  you  have 
offered  me  with  so  much  benevolence  and  disinte- 
restedness. My  esteem  and  my  gratitude  you  have 
gained  ;  but  it  is  to  the  emperor  himself  that  my 
demand  must  be  presented,  this  evening,  or  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  latest.  Can  you  engage 
for  me  a  faithful  and  devoted  messenger  ? " 

"  Yes,  as  for  myself  !"  said  the  old  man,  after 
having  reflected  for  a  little. 

"  Still  another  question,"  added  Charney,  "  do 


you  not  fear  being  compromised  by  the  signal  ser- 
vices you  are  going  to  render  me  ? " 

"  The  pleasure  of  obliging  effaces  all  fear,  dear 
sir.  If  I  can  contribute  a  little  to  solace  your 
misfortunes,  let  what  will  come,  I  know  how  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven." 

Charney  felt  touched  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
by  these  simple  words  ;  he  contemplated  the  old 
man  with  moistened  eyes. 

"  How  much  I  would  give  to  press  your  hand  ! " 
said  he  to  him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arm 
towards  the  little  window.  Girhardi  passed  his 
through  the  grating,  but  it  was  in  vain,  he  could 
not  reach  the  hand  that  was  extended  towards  him. 
Then  inspired  by  those  sentiments  of  tender  enthu- 
siasm so  warm  in  the  soul  of  a  recluse,  he  suddenly 
took  off  his  cravat,  held  it  by  one  end,  threw  the 
other  to  Charney,  who  seizing  it  with  transport,  and 
a  double  impulse,  a  double  emotion,  gave  several 
affectionate  vibrations  to  that  insensible  linen. 

On  repassing  Picciola,  "  I  shall  save  thee," 
murmured  Charney. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  took  the  whitest  and 
finest  of  his  handkerchiefs,  carefully  mended  his 
toothpick,  renewed  his  ink,  and  immediately  began 
to  write  ;  and  when  his  petition  was  finished, 
which  was  not  done  without  causing  painful  strug- 
gles to  his  rebellious  pride,  a  little  cord  descended 
from  the  grated  window,  down  the  wall  of  the 
court ;  the  petitioner  attached  his  supplication  to 
it,  and  the  cord  was  drawn  up  again. 

One  hour  after,  the  person  charged  with  deliver- 
ing the  petition  to  the  emperor  took,  with  a  guide, 
her  route  across  the  valleys  of  Susa,  Bussolino, 
and  St.  George,  following  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doria-Riparia  ;  both  were  on  horseback,  but  speed 
was  impossible  ;  unexpected  obstacles  stopped 
them  in  their  course.  The  recent  rains  had 
undermined  the  earth,  the  river  banks  had  fallen 
in  in  several  places  ;  torrents  seemed  to  unite  the 
Doria  and  the  lakes  of  Avigliano.  Already  the 
forges  of  Giaveno  reddened  more  and  more  in  the 
distance  behind  them,  announcing  that  the  light 
would  soon  fail.  Too  happy  then  to  follow  the 
common  road,  they  gained,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty, the  magnificent  avenue  of  Rivoli ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  evening  was  far  advanced  that 
they  arrived  at  Turin.  There  they  learned  the 
emperor  had  just  departed  for  Alessandria. 
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THE  next  morning  the  city  of  Alessandria  was  in 
its  gala  dress  by  break  of  day.  An  immense  popu- 
lation was  already  circulating  in  its  streets,  which 
were  adorned  with  boughs  and  hung  with  flags. 
The  crowd  was  going  from  the  Town-hall,  where 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  then  were,  towards  the 
triumphal  arch,  raised  at  the  extremity  of  the 
suburb  through  which  they  would  pass  to  visit  the 
illustrious  plains  of  Marengo. 

On  the  road  from  Alessandria  to  Marengo  were 
similar  multitudes,  shouts,  and  trumpet-blasts. 
Never  had  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
never  had  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jubilee  in  Rome, 
attracted  such  crowds  as  those  who  were  bending 
their  steps  towards  that  field  of  recent  battle. 


There  was  to  be  performed  the  most  important 
act  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  was  to  preside  there  at  a  mock  fight,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  in  that  very 
place  five  years  before  by  the  First  Consul  Buona- 
parte. 

Tables  and  stages  were  placed  along  the  road. 
There  they  ate  and  acted  plays  in  the  open  air. 
They  even  preached  there,  for  more  than  one 
pulpit  suddenly  appeared  between  the  theatre  and 
the  tavern  ;  monks  mixed  with  the  crowd,  or 
keeping  themselves  apart  on  the  sides  of  the  road, 
not  content  with  giving  their  benedictions  to  the 
passers-by,  exhorted  them  to  sobriety  and  tran- 
quillity, and  sold  them  little  ivory  virgins,  and 
blessed  rosaries. 
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In  the  long  single  street  of  the  village  of  Ma- 
rengo,  all  the  houses  were  turned  into  taverns, 
and  presented  an  image  of  confusion  and  motion. 
At  every  window,  to  attract  or  tempt  customers, 
hung  smoked  hams,  sausages,  strings  of  partridges 
and  i|uuils,  festoons  of  gingerbread,  and  bonbons. 
They  went  in  and  out,  they  pushed  on,  Italians 
and  French,  citizens  and  soldiers  ;  the  piles  of 
macaroni,  the  pyramids  of  macaroons,  buns,  and 
radishes,  disappeared  under  the  hands  of  the 
buyers.  In  the  dark,  narrow  stairs,  they  pushed 
and  elbowed  in  a  double  line  ascending  and  de- 
scending ;  some  still  loaded  with  their  provisions, 
to  save  themselves  from  the  rapacity  of  their 
neighbours,  raised  their  arms  above  their  heads  ; 
and,  in  the  darkness,  a  hand  longer  and  more 
dexterous  than  theirs,  would  seize  the  dainty  load, 
whether  of  buttered  bread,  figs,  oi*anges,  a  little 
ham  of  Irin,  or  a  larded  quail — whether  a  raised 
pie,  or  an  excellent  stew  in  its  pan,  all  was  taken ; 
and  there  were  cries,  jests,  and  prolonged  laugh- 
ter, which  reached  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the 
line  of  march  ;  and  the  thief  of  the  ascending  line, 
contented  with  his  prize,  turned  about  trying  to 
retreat,  while  the  robbed  of  the  descending  train, 
constrained  to  return  to  the  shop,  endeavoured  to 
remount ;  and  the  whole  band,  confused  by  this 
opposing  ebb  and  flow,  was  turning  this  way  and 
that,  in  the  midst  of  bursts  of  gaiety,  oaths,  and 
blows  distributed  at  random  ;  and  were  at  last 
poured  out  partly  into  the  street,  partly  into  the 
rooms,  where  the  drinkers  were  already  roaring 
out  their  songs,  forgetful  of  the  good  advice  of  the 
monks. 

Amongst  tables  loaded  with  meats,  and  benches 
with  guests,  from  one  room  to  the  other,  were 
seen  in  every  part  the  women  and  the  giannine  of 
the  house.  The  one  with  their  coloured  aprons, 
powdered  hair,  and  little  coquettish  poniard,  still 
the  principal  ornament  of  their  dress  ;  the  others 
in  a  short  petticoat,  long  plaited  tresses,  their 
necks  and  ears  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  and 
their  feet  bare. 

To  these  lively  animated  scenes  of  the  roads 
and  the  village,  of  the  chamber  and  the  street ;  to 
these  murmurs,  songs,  and  cries  ;  to  this  laughter, 
and  clatter  of  tongues,  glasses,  and  plates,  other 
scenes  and  sounds  soon  succeeded. 

In  an  hour  the  cannon  would  thunder  against 
the  village,  almost  inoffensive  it  is  true, — for  it 
would  only  break  some  of  the  windows  ;  the  street 
would  only  resound  with  the  cry  of  the  soldiers, 
worked  up  to  warlike  fury  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  and  all  the  houses  disappear  under  the 
smoke  of  the  musketry — happily  only  charged 
with  powder.  Then,  let  them  take  care  of  pillage, 
if  the  provisions  are  not  instantly  sheltered  !  let 
the  giannine  with  the  naked  feet  beware,  for  mock 
war  sometimes  apes  the  real  in  its  excesses. 

It  imitates  it  above  all  in  the  splendour  of  its 
shows ;  and  nothing  was  more  imposing  and  more 
majestic  than  that  which  was  then  preparing  in 
the  fields  of  Marengo. 

A  magnificent  throne,  hung  with  tri-coloured 
flags,  was  already  raised  on  one  of  the  few  hills 
which  diversify  the  plain  ;  troops  of  every  de- 
scription, of  every  variety  of  uniform,  were  already 
rapidly  filing  off  to  take  their  places.  The  trum- 
pet called  the  cavalry,  the  roll  of  the  drums  was 
heard  over  the  ground  that  was  shaken  by  the 


artillery  and  waggons.  The  aides-de-camp,  in 
splendid  costume,  passed  and  repassed,  and  crossed 
in  a  thousand  directions  ;  the  flags  spread  to  the 
wind,  which  at  the  same  time  waved  the  sea  of 
plumes.  Crests  and  feathers,  variegated  with  the 
tri-colours,  and  the  sun — that  great  guest  at  the 
festivals  of  Napoleon,  that  luminary  radiant  with 
the  pomps  of  the  ^empire — appeared  ;  and  the  gold 
of  embroidery,'  the  bronze  of  cannon,  casques, 
cuirasses,  and  the  sixty  thousand  bayonets  that 
bristled  on  the  field,  shone  like  fire. 

The  crowd  of  gazers,  soon  forced  to  bear  back 
before  the  troops,  now  pouring  forth  with  an 
accelerated  pace  over  the  field  of  their  operations, 
described  an  immense  retreating  circle,  like  the 
smaller  waves  of  the  ocean  when  an  enormous 
one  breaks  upon  them. 

Some  cavalry,  charging  at  full  gallop  against 
the  lingering  groups,  rapidly  cleared  the  ground. 

The  village  was  deserted,  the  joyous  tents  were 
struck,  the  stages  knocked  down,  the  songs  and 
cries  were  no  longer  heard.  On  all  sides  were 
seen,  running  over  the  vast  circuit  of  the  plain, 
men,  interrupted  in  their  games  or  their  repasts  ; 
and  women,  frightened  at  the  flashing  sabres  and 
neighing  horses,  dragging  their  children  after 
them. 

If  an  eye  had  then  glanced  over  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  still  undivided,  and  ranged  under  the 
same  colours,  those  whom  the  orders  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  the  marshal  Lannes,  had  beforehand  de- 
signed as  the  future  conquered  or  conquerors, 
might  have  been  easily  recognised  by  the  expres- 
sion of  exultation  or  silent  discontent  impressed 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers. 

He  himself  was  seen  followed  by  a  numerous 
staff,  reconnoitring  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
formerly  so  valiantly  figured,  and  distributing  to 
each  his  part. 

The  military  movements  of  the  terrible  day  of 
the  14th  of  June  1800  were  there  to  be  repeated, 
care  being  taken  to  omit  the  faults  then  committed  ; 
for  this  was  to  be  a  military  compliment,  a  mad- 
rigal of  cannons,  that  they  were  preparing  for  the 
new  emperor  and  king. ' 

The  troops,  now  formed  in  order  of  battle,  de- 
ployed or  resumed  their  places,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  chief,  till  thundering  symphonies 
were  heard  on  the  road  from  Alessandria ;  a  vague 
murmur  increasing  and  spreading  among  that 
immense  multitude,  which — protected  by  the  banks 
of  the  Tanara,  the  Bormida,  the  Orba,  or  the 
ravines  of  Tortona — formed  the  undulating,  living 
boundary  of  that  vast  arena.  Suddenly  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  cries  and  vivas  rose  on  all  sides, 
sabres  flashed  to  the  light  amidst  clouds  of  dust, 
muskets  were  presented,  and  rung  as  by  a  unani- 
mous movement ;  and  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  eight  caparisoned  horses  blazoned  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  Italy,  brought  Josephine  and 
Napoleon  to  the  foot  of  their  throne. 

After  having  received  the  homage  of  all  the 
deputations  of  Italy — sent  from  Lucca,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  even  from  Prussia — Napo- 
leon, impatient  of  inactivity,  sprung  on  his  horse, 
and  soon  the  whole  plain  was  illuminated  with 
fire,  and  covered  with  smoke. 

Such  were  the  games  of  the  young  conqueror  ! 
War  to  amuse  his  leisure — war  to  accomplish  his 
high  destinies  :  it  was  necessary  for  that  ardent 
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soul,  born  as  it  was  for  dominion,  and  whom  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  world  would  have  alone  left 
in  idleness. 

An  officer  appointed  by  the  emperor  explained 
to  Josephine,  who  remained  alone  upon  her  throne, 
almost  frightened  at  the  scene,  the  secret  of  those 
evolutions,  the  object  of  those  grand  movements. 
He  had  shown  her  the  Austrian  Melas  driving  the 
French  from  the  village  of  Marengo,  overthrowing 
them  at  Pietra  Buona  and  at  Castel-Ceriola,  and 
Buonaparte  suddenly  stopping  him  in  his  triumph 
with  900  men  of  his  consular  guard.  Then  he 
called  all  her  attention  to  one  of  the  decisive  mo- 
ments of  the  battle.  The  republicans  were  falling 
back,  but  Dessaix  appeared  on  the  road  from  Tor- 
tona.  The  terrible  Hungarian  column,  commanded 
by  Zach,  moved  heavily  forward,  and  marched  to 
meet  him. 

Whilst  the  officer  was  still  speaking,  Josephine 
perceived  a  slight  tumult  near  her.  Having 
inquired  the  cause,  she  learned  that  a  young  girl, 
—  after  having  imprudently  broken  through  the  line 
of  operations,  at  the  risk  of  being  crushed  a  thou- 
sand times  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  or  the  shock  of 
an  artillery-carriage — had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
this  disturbance,  by  endeavouring,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  guards  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  ladies  of  the  suite,  to  penetrate  to 
her  majesty. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ON  hearing  that  the  emperor  had  quitted  Turin 
in  the  morning  for  Alessandria,  Teresa,  Girhardi's 
daughter, — for  it  was  she  who,  accompanied  by  a 
guide,  took  charge  of  Charney's  petition, — was  at 
first  overwhelmed,  more  perhaps  from  fatigue  than 
discouragement.  But  she  soon  recovered  at  the 
recollection,  that  in  that  moment  a  poor  captive 
placed  all  his  hope  in  her,  without,  however,  know- 
ing her  ;  and  ignorant  whose  hand  had  been 
stretched  out  to  take  charge  of  the  dangerous 
petition.  Without  taking  note  of  time,  or  of 
fatigue,  at  the  risk  of  arriving  too  late,  she  perse- 
vered, and  told  her  guide  that  the  end  of  her 
journey  was  no  longer  Turin  but  Alessandria. 

"It  is  twice  as  long  as  the  way  we  have  just 
come." 

"  Well,  we  must  set  out  directly." 

"  I  shall  not  set  out,"  said  the  guide,  composedly, 
"  till  day-break,  and  then  it  will  be  to  return  to 
Fe'nestrella.  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  signora." 

All  that  she  could  urge  to  make  him  change  his 
resolution  was  useless.  He  remained  encased  in 
his  Piedmontese  obstinacy,  unharnessed  his  horses, 
led  them  to  the  stable,  and  lay  down  beside  them. 

Once  embarked  in  the  cause  of  another,  Teresa 
never  looked  behind.  Decided  on  continuing  her 
route  alone,  she  begged  the  hostess  of  the  inn 
where  she  alighted,  in  the  street  Dora  Grassa,  to 
procure  her  the  means  of  immediate  and  rapid 
conveyance  to  Alessandria.  The  hostess  sent  her 
people  over  the  city ;  but  in  vain  they  traversed 
it  in  every  direction, — from  the  gate  of  Susa  to 
that  of  the  Po,  from  the  Porta  Nuova  to  that  of  the 
palace, — public  carriages,  carts,  beasts  for  drawing, 
saddle,  and  burden,  were  gone  or  engaged  long 
beforehand  on  account  of  the  solemnities  of  Ales- 
sandria. 

Teresa  was  in  despair  at   this  fatal  accident. 


Absorbed  in  thought,  her  head  cast  down,  she 
remained  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  defying, 
thanks  to  the  night,  the  eyes  that  might  recognise 
her  in  her  native  city,  when  the  noise  of  wheels, 
enlivened  by  the  sound  of  bells,  was  heard.  Two 
strong  mules — drawing  one  of  those  long  strange 
vehicles,  whose  deep  body  shut  and  locked  like  a 
trunk  is  used  for  transporting  articles  of  sale,  and 
which  has  only  a  little  leather  bench  in  front  for 
its  sole  seat,  scarcely  sheltered  by  a  hood  of  tar- 
paulin,— soon  stopped  at  the  door  where  she  stood. 

The  husband  and  wife,  possessors  of  the  vehicle 
and  merchandise,  got  down  from  the  seat,  uttered 
deep  sighs  of  satisfaction,  stamped  their  feet, 
stretched  their  arms,  as  if  to  unstiffen  or  rouse 
themselves  ;  and  saluting  the  hostess  with  the  air 
of  acquaintances,  took  refuge  immediately  in  the 
two  corners  of  the  chimney,  holding  their  hands 
and-  faces  to  the  fire  of  vine-branches  which  was 
sparkling  there  ;  then,  after  having  desired  that 
their  mules  should  be  put  into  the  stable,  congra- 
tulating each  other  on  having  arrived,  they  set 
themselves  down  to  supper,  proposing  to  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hostess  on  her  side  prepared  to  do  her 
best ;  the  yawning  waiters,  half  asleep,  were  occu- 
pied in  the  business  of  the  inn  ;  and  Teresa,  still 
pensive  and  sadly  depressed  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  preparations,  thought  of  the  time  that  was 
passing  away,  of  the  hope  that  was  perishing,  of 
the  flower  that  was  dying  ! 

"  A  night !  a  night !  "  said  she,  "  the  unfortu- 
nate will  count  the  minutes  while  I  sleep !  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  it  will  be  equally  impossible  to 
find  a  means  of  proceeding  !  " 

And  she  looked  attentively,  by  turns,  at  the  two 
merchants  who  were  at  table,  as  if  her  only  re- 
source were  in  them.  But  she  was  ignorant  what 
route  they  were  taking ;  if  they  would,  if  they  could, 
change  it  for  her  ;  and  the  poor  girl — little  accus- 
tomed to  find  herself  alone,  thus  depending  on 
herself  in  the  midst  of  strangers — dared  not  address 
them  ;  and  impelled  on  one  hand  by  her  kind 
intentions,  restrained  on  the  other  by  her  timidity, 
— one  foot  advanced,  her  mouth  half  open — she 
remained  on  the  same  spot,  silent  and  undecided, 
when  suddenly  presenting  herself  to  her,  the  maid 
gave  her  a  candle  and  a  key,  pointing  with  her 
finger  to  the  room  she  was  to  occupy. 

Recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  and  forced 
to  decide,  Teresa  immediately  gently  put  aside 
the  arm  of  the  giannine,  and  advanced,  though 
not  without  great  emotion,  towards  the  couple  at 
table. 

"  Pardon  my  question,"  said  she,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice  ;  "  what  road  are  you  going  to  take  on 
quitting  Turin  ? " 

''  The  road  to  Alessandria,  my  pretty  girl." 

"  To  Alessandria  !  It  is  my  good  angel  who 
has  brought  you  here  !  " 

"  Your  good  angel  has  made  us  take  very  bad 
roads,  signorina,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  we  are 
thoroughly  wet ! " 

"  But,  let  us  see,  how  can  we  be  useful  to  you  !" 
said  the  merchant. 

"  A  pressing  affair  calls  me  to  Alessandria ; 
will  you  take  me  there  1 " 

"  It  is  impossible !  "  said  the  woman. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  pay  you  well ! — two  pieces  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  ten  French  livres." 
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"It  is  difficult,"  replied  the  man.  "In  the 
first  place,  the  seat  is  very  narrow,  and  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  it  will  hold  three.  It  is  true  you 
will  not  take  much  room  ;  but  there  is  another 
difficulty,  my  child.  We  are  going  to  the  market 
of  Revigano,  near  Asti,  and  not  to  Alessandria  ;  it 
is  half-way,  and  that  is  all." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  young  girl,  u  take  me  to 
the  gate  of  Asti,  but  we  set  out  this  evening — 
directly." 

"  Impossible  !  impossible  ! "  repeated  both  at 
once.  "We  sell  neither  our  sleep  nor  our  fa- 
tigue." 

"  I  will  double  the  sum  ! "  interrupted  Teresa, 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  man  looked  at  his  wife,  consulting  her  with 
j  his  eye. 

"  No  !  no  ! "  said  she  ;  "  do  you  wish  to  make 
yourself  ill  ?  Then  Lasca  and  Zoppa  want  rest ; 
would  you  kill  them  ?  " 

"  Four  pieces  !  "  whispered  her  husband,  "  four 
pieces ! " 

"  Lasca  and  Zoppa  are  worth  more  than  that." 

"  For  half  the  distance — a  double  sum  !  " 

"  Well,  what  matter  !  a  single  sequin  of  Venice 
is  worth  more  than  a  double  parpaiole  of  Genoa  ! " 

However,  the  idea  of  four  pieces,  the  desire  of 
such  easy  gain,  was  not  long  in;  influencing  the 
woman  as  well  as  her  husband  ;  so,  after  a  little 
more  resistance  on  one  side  and  many  supplica- 
tions and  prayers  on  the  other,  the  mules  were 
again  put  into  the  carriage  ;  Teresa,  wrapped  up 
in  her  cloak,  on  account  of  the  night,  settled  her- 
self very  tolerably  on  the  seat,  between  the  pair, 
and  they  set  off  just  as  eleven  o'clock  resounded 
from  all  the  churches  of  Turin. 

In  her  impatience  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  to  be  able  to  transmit  good  news  to 
Fenestrella,  Teresa  would  have  wished  to  have 
been  carried  away  in  a  swift  chariot,  by  horses 
rapid  as  the  wind,  and  the  cart  of  the  merchant 
moved  heavily  over  the  ground;  the  two  mules 
walked  step  by  step,  slowly  raising  one  foot  after 
the  other,  and  the  regular  tinkling  of  their  bells, 
seemed  to  give  a  still  more  marked  character  of 
indifference.  The  traveller  at  first  restrained  her 
impatience,  hoping  the  walk  would  ere  long  arouse 
the  poor  beasts,  or  that  the  whip  of  their  con- 
ductor would  soon  be  able  to  hasten  their  pace. 
But  seeing  him  remain  inactive,  and  content  him- 
self with  only  a  slight  noise  of  his  tongue  to  excite 
his  team,  she  at  length  informed  him  how  important 
it  was  to  her  to  arrive  quickly  at  Asti,  that  she 
might  reach  the  gate  of  Alessandria  by  morning. 

"My  good  girl,"  said  her  new  guide,  "it  does 
not  please  me  any  more  than  you  to  pass  the 
night  reckoning  the  stars,  but  the  merchant  must 
watch  over  his  merchandise.  Mine  is  earthen- 
ware and  china,  which  I  am  going  to  sell  at  Revi- 
gano, and,  if  the  mules  hurry,  they  will  very  likely 
make  potsherds  of  all  my  goods." 

"  What  !  sir,  are  you  an  earthenware  mer- 
chant ? "  cried  Teresa,  with  a  countenance  of 
alarm. 

"Earthenware  and  china,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  Ah  !  my  God  !  "  said  the  traveller,  groaning. 
"  But  at  least  you  can  surely  go  a  little  faster." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  me  then  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  am  so  anxious  to  arrive  !  " 


"  But,  my  good  girl,  that  is  not  a  reason  for 
breaking  every  thing.  " 

As  a  kind  of  concession,  the  merchant  however 
multiplied  his  noises  ;  but  the  mules  were  too  well 
accustomed  to  their  pace  to  change  it  easily. 

Teresa  bitterly  reproached  herself  then,  for  not 
having  sooner  inquired  the  time  they  should  take 
to  reach  Asti  ;  she  reproached  herself  above  all, 
with  not  having  gone  about  Turin  herself,  to  disco- 
ver, with  the  knowledge  she  had  of  the  city,  a 
quicker  means  of  conveyance  ;  but  she  had  now 
nothing  to  do  but  to  resign  herself,  and  she  did  so. 

The  carriage  continued  at  its  usual  rate.  Losca 
and  Zoppa  went  neither  more  quickly  nor  more 
slowly  ;  only  walking  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  they 
no  longer  made  the  pavement  clatter  with  the  noise 
of  the  wheels.  The  merchant  and  his  wife,  who 
until  then  had  talked  much  on  the  chances  of 
their  trade  at  the  fair  of  Revigano,  grew  silent, 
and  in  that  obscurity,  in  the  midst  of  that  stillness, 
notwithstanding  the  cold,  which  was  beginning  to 
benumb  her  feet,  Teresa  was  growing  drowsy 
under  the  monotonous  tinkling  of  the  little  bells. 
Her  head  fell  first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left, 
seeking  by  turns  a  pillow  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
woman,  then  on  that  of  the  man,  and  again  fell 
heavily  on  her  bosom. 

"  Lean  firmly  on  me,"  said  her  conductor, "  and 
good  night,  my  good  girl  ! " 

She  followed  his  advice,  arranged  herself  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  went  fast  asleep. 

She  slept  so  well  during  several  hours,  that  the 
light  of  dawn  alone  made  her  open  her  eyes.  As- 
tonished at  finding  herself  thus  in  the  open  air, 
and  on  the  road,  memory  returned,  and,  looking 
around,  she  saw  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  the 
carriage  was  not  moving,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
long  stationary.  The  merchant,  his  wife,  the 
mules  even,  were  fast  asleep,  and  the  double  set 
of  bells  no  longer  made  the  slightest  sound. 

Teresa  perceived,  not  far  behind  her,  the  points 
of  several  steeples;  and  the  morning  mists,  form- 
ing whimsical  figures  on  the  contracted  horizon, 
showed  her  fantastically  grouped,  the  spire  of 
Luperga,  the  castle  of  Mille-Fleurs,  that  of  the 
Queen's  Vine,  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and 
all  the  fine  decorations  of  the  magnificent  hill  of 
Turin. 

"  Mercy  !  my  God  ! "  cried  she,  "  where  are  we ! 
we  have  scarcely  quitted  the  suburbs  !  " 

The  merchant  awoke  at  her  exclamations,  and 
after  having  rubbed  his  eyes,  hastened  to  comfort 
her. 

"  We  are  approaching  Asti,"  said  he,  "and  the 
steeples  that  you  see  there,  behind  you,  are  those 
of  Revigano.  Losca  and  Zoppa  are  not  much  to 
be  scolded  ;  they  are  only  just  gone  to  sleep,  and 
they  must  have  wanted  it  greatly.  Provided  they 
may  not  have  profited  by  my  sleep  to  trot  a  little 
too  fast."  Teresa  smiled. — "Come,  let  us  get 
on!" 

And  he  directly  cracked  his  whip,  the  noise  of 
which  awoke  at  the  same  time  his  wife  and  the 
mules. 

At  the  gate  of  Asti,  the  honest  merchant  took 
leave  of  Teresa  ;  set  her  down  ;  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  twenty  francs  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  wishing  her  a  good  journey, 
turned  his  mules  about  to  regain  the  road  to 
Revigano. 
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The  half  of  the  journey  was  now  accomplished. 
But  Teresa  had  lost  all  hope  of  arriving  iii  time 
for  the  early  levee  of  the  emperor.  "  However," 
said  she,  "  an  emperor  must  rise  late."  Oh  !  how 
she  wished  to  be  able  to  plunge  the  sun  again 
beneath  the  horizon,  which  was  already  announc- 
ing its  approach  by  the  increased  light. 

It  seemed  to  her,  that  all  around  must  feel  the 
agitation  which  tormented  her,  that  she  should  see 
the  whole  population  of  Asti  on  foot,  preparing  for 
the  journey  to  Alessandria;  and  then,  in  that  mul- 
titude of  carriages,  and  conveyances  of  all  kinds, 
she  should  be  able  to  attain  a  place,  were  it  in  the 
public  boat. 

What  then  was  her  astonishment  on  entering 
the  city  to  find  the  streets  silent  and  deserted ! 
The  light  of  the  sun  scarcely  penetrated  it,  and 
only  enlightened  the  roofs  of  the  highest  houses, 
and  domes  of  the  churches. 

She  just  then  remembered  one  of  her  maternal 
relations,  who  had  many  years  inhabited  Asti. 
He  might  be  of  great  assistance  to  her;  and  seeing 
on  the  ground- floor  of  a  rather  poor-looking  house 
a  reddish  light  shining  through  the  latticed  win- 
dow, she  ventured  to  knock  and  inquire  for  the 
dwelling  of  this  relation. 

A  casement  was  half  opened,  and  a  harsh  scold- 
ing voice  told  her,  that  for  three  months  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  had  been  at  his  country-house 
at  Monttercello,  and  the  casement  was  again 
shut. 

Alone,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  Teresa  began 
to  feel  alarmed  at  her  desolate  situation.  To  gain 
courage,  she  paid  her  morning  devotions  before 
the  Madonna  enshrined  in  a  wall  at  some  paces 
from  where  she  stood,  and  before  whom  a  little 
lamp  was  burning.  Then,  before  her  prayer  was 
scarcely  ended,  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  street, 
and  a  man  appeared. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  she, "  show  me  where  the  car- 
riages that  go  to  Alessandria  put  up." 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  good  girl,' '  answered  the 
stranger :  "  carriages  and  drivers,  all  have  been 
engaged  for  three  days  ;"  and  he  passed  on. 

A  second  came  up  to  her.  At  the  same  demand 
from  Teresa,  he  stopped,  looked  at  her  with  a  dark 
scowling  air : 

"  You  like  the  French,  then  !  cursed  race  ! " 
and  he  went  away  more  rapidly  than  the  first. 

The  poor  inquirer  remained  some  time  intimi- 
dated, and  did  not  recover  herself  till  she  saw  a 
young  artisan  coming  out  of  his  house  singing. 
For  the  third  time  she  repeated  her  question. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  signora,"  said  he  with  a  good- 
humoured  aii',  "  you  wish  to  see  a  battle  !  But 
there  will  be  no  place  for  pretty  girls  down  there. 
Believe  me,  remain  with  us ;  it  is  a  holiday, 
and  brave  dancers  shall  fight  for  the  honour  of 
having  you  for  a  partner.  You  are  worth  a  little 
trouble.  A  little  war  in  your  honour  ;  eh  !  will 
that  tempt  you  ? " 

And  advancing  with  a  bow,  he  endeavoured  to 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  ;  but  at  the  glance 
she  darted  011  him,  he  resumed  his  song,  and  pur- 
sued his  way. 

A  fourth — a  fifth  crossed  the  street,  Teresa  no 
longer  thought  of  inquiring  of  them ;  and  her  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  doors,  now  opening  on 
all  sides,  to  the  carriages  standing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  courts.  At  length,  not  without  trouble,  and 


by  special  favour,  she  was  received  into  a  coach, 
to  be  taken  no  farther  than  Annona,  where  they 
were  to  take  in  a  passenger,  whose  place  she  tem- 
porarily filled.  From  Annona  to  Felizano,  from 
Felizano  to  Alessandria,  there  were  more  ob- 
stacles, more  difficulties.  She  triumphed  over 
all. 

On  arriving  at  this  latter  city,  Teresa  knew  that 
the  emperor  was  no  longer  there  ;  so  without 
stopping  a  moment,  she  followed  with  the  crowd, 
and  on  foot,  the  road  to  Marengo. 

There,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  her,  carefully  looking  out  for  openings 
in  the  crowd,  keeping  the  sides  of  the  road,  she 
constantly  endeavoured  to  gam  ground  on  those 
who  preceded  her,  paying  no  attention  either  to 
the  trumpets,  the  jugglers,  or  the  discourses  of  the 
monks.  In  the  midst  of  the  curious  spectators, 
talking,  singing,  shouting,  dancing,  with  joy  or 
drunkenness,  she  struggled  on,  through  heat  and 
dust,  the  sole  stranger  to  the  joys  of  the  day.  With 
an  anxious  countenance,  fixed  and  preoccupied 
eye,  wiping  from  her  brow  the  moisture  that 
covered  it,  she  made  her  way — the  gravity  of  her 
features  strongly  contrasting  with  all  those  gay 
faces. 

Her  whole  energy  was  concentrated  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  and  in  the  anxiety  to  proceed. 
Scarcely  during  this  time  did  the  object  she 
wished  to  attain,  the  motives  that  made  her  act, 
present  themselves  to  her  mind.  But  on  the  crowd 
showing  a  disposition  to  halt,  freni  the  front  ranks 
stopping,  being  obliged  to  slacken  her  pace,  then 
remembrance  returned.  She  thought  of  her  father, 
who  would  soon  be  distressing  himself  at  her  pro- 
longed absence  ;  for  the  guide*  who  abandoned  her 
at  Turin,  could  not  go  to  him  and  inform  him  of 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  She  thought  of  Charney, 
perhaps  cursing  the  bad  choice  of  the  messenger, 
and  accusing  her  of  carelessness  and  forgetfulness ; 
then  from  a  sudden  emotion  her  hand  sought  her 
bosom,  for  fear  the  petition  might  have  dropped. 
Then  her  father,  her  father  again  presented  him- 
self to  her  eyes.  The  old  man,  distressed  at 
having  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  may  think  his 
daughter  lost  to  him  ! 

At  the  remembrance  of  this  adored  father,  a 
tear  moistened  the  eyelids  of  Teresa,  and  she  was 
only  aroused  from  her  meditations  by  the  loud 
exclamations  of  joy  uttered  near  her.  An  immense 
space  had  been  cleared  behind  her,  and  around 
this  space  the  crowd  appeared  to  be  whirling. 
Teresa  turned.  Immediately  two  hands  seized 
hers  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  notwithstanding 
her  resistance,  her  fatigue,  and  the  little  disposi- 
tion she  felt  at  that  moment,  above  all  for  such  a 
diversion,  she  found  herself  forced  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  a  great  farandola  which  was  danced 
on  the  road,  easily  increased  at  every  moment 
by  the  pretty  girls  and  young  men. 

This  was  the  most  painful  incident  of  her  jour- 
ney. But  courage  did  not  yet  abandon  her,  for 
she  hoped  she  had  just  arrived  at  her  goal. 

After  having  freed  herself  from  this  singular 
association,  making  a  last  effort  to  open  a  way 
through  the  multitude  which  was  before  her,  she 
at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the  plain,  and  her 
eye,  surprised  and  pleased,  for  some  time  wander- 
nig  over  that  fine  army  drawn  out  on  the  fields 
of  Marengo,  suddenly  fixed  with  agitation  on  the 
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mount  which  formed  the  base  of  the  imperial 
throne. 

At  that  sight  all  her  strength,  all  her  constancy, 
all  her  ardour  returned.  But  how  to  gain  it 
through  those  thousands  of  men  and  horses  !  Could 
she  attempt  it  ! 

However,  what  had  been  before  an  obstacle  to 
her  progress,  was  coming  to  her  assistance. 

The  first  ranks  of  the  crowd  that  was  pouring 
in  torrents  from  Alessandria,  to  gain  a  favourable 
situation,  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  gaining 
the  borders  of  the  Tornaro  and  Bormida.  At 
one  moment,  when  suddenly  urged  on  by  the 
hinder  ranks,  they  encroached  so  rapidly  on 
the  plain,  that  they  seemed  invading  the  field  of 
battle. 

A  hundred  cavalry  advanced  against  this  dis- 
ordered multitude,  and  making  their  naked  sabres 
flash,  and  their  horses  prance,  forced  it  without 
difficulty  to  retire  within  its  limits.  All  lost  their 
ground  as  rapidly  as  they  had  gained  it  ;  all 
except  one  ! 

In  one  of  the  hollows  of  the  ground  rose  a 
little  spring,  surrounded  by  some  trees  and  a 
strong  hedge  of  hawthorn. 

Impelled  onwards  by  the  waves  of  the  curious 
crowd,  Teresa,  pale  and  trembling,  still  directing 
herself  instinctively  towards  the  elevated  throne 
before  her,  had  been  hurried  and  dragged  on 
towards  the  group  of  trees.  Terrified  at  this 
violent  impulse,  fearing  to  be  crushed  against 
the  trees,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  trunk 
of  a  poplar  as  a  support  ;  shut  her  eyes,  like 
the  child  who  thinks  the  danger  past  when  it 
has  ceased  to  see  it,  and  remained  thus  motion- 
less for  some  time,  her  ears  filled  with  the  roar- 
ing of  the  multitude  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
leaves. 

The  retreat  of  the  people  at  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers  was  so  rapid,  that  when  Teresa  raised 
her  head  and  looked  around  her,  she  found  her- 
self alone, — quite  alone  ;  separated  from  the 
army  by  the  group  of  trees  and  the  hedge  of 
hawthorn,  and  from  the  multitude  by  a  thick 
whirlwind  of  dust,  raised  by  the  retreating  steps 
of  the  fugitives. 

Not  hesitating  to  penetrate  the  hedge,  she 
immediately  entered  the  little  grove,  and  her 
agitation  subsiding,  the  traveller  took  a  view  of 
the  place. 

Shaded  by  twenty  poplars  and  aspens,  the 
spring  was  half  concealed  by  banks  fringed  with 
creeping  ivy,  moss,  and  ivy-wort,  and  bubbling 
with  a  slight  sound,  while  escaping  in  a  stream 
whose  course  through  the  plain  might  still  be 
traced  by  the  eye,  from  the  quantities  of  forget- 
me-not  and  white  ranunculuses  which  edited  its 
waters.  The  fresh  air  arising  from  it  did  more 
for  Teresa  in  recovering  her  from  her  agitation 
and  fright.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  just  dis- 
covered an  oasis  of  coolness  and  repose,  and  that 
the  enclosing  hedge  protected  her  at  once  against 
the  dust,  the  heat,  and  the  noise.  In  an  instant 
the  plain  became  nearly  silent ;  she  heard  neither 
the  cries  of  the  officers,  the  hurras  of  the  crowd, 
nor  the  neighing  of  the  horses. 

But  a  singular  bustle  took  place  above  her 
head.  It  was  a  continual  rustling  and  crackling  in 
the  trees.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  the  branches 
of  the  aspens  and  poplars  covered  with  innumer- 


able sparrows,  who,  driven  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  by  the  march  and  tumult  of  the  people, 
came,  like  that  young  girl,  to  seek  a  shelter  in  this 
little  verdant  solitude.  Itinight  have  been  said  that 
fear  had  paralysed  their  wings  and  voices ;  not  a 
cry,  not  a  twitter  broke  from  the  midst  of  tin  ir 
band.  They  even  saw  their  new  asylum  invaded 
without  thinking  of  flight,  so  much  had  the  noise 
and  spectacles  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
struck  them  mute  and  insensible.  Now  the  re- 
giments of  cavalry  advanced  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  stationed  themselves  on  the  place 
where  just  before  the  people  had  been  moving,  and 
the  birds  did  not  abandon  their  retreat.  They 
only  snapped  their  beaks  and  hopped  from  branch 
to  branch,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
seeming  anxious  for  the  end  of  it  all ;  and  it  was 
this  sound,  increased  by  the  quivering  of  the 
foliage,  that  had  just  excited  the  attention  of 
Teresa. 

The  soldiers,  who  now  closed  against  her  all 
communication  with  the  road,  soon  exclusively 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  young  innocent 
girl,  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  troops. 

"  It  is  only  harmless  war,"  said  she  to  herself; 
"  and  if  I  am  imprudent,  God  knows  the  motive 
of  my  efforts,  and  he  will  protect  me." 

Then  directing  her  attention  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  advancing  to  the  extremity  of  the  clump 
of  trees,  she  saw,  at  about  three  hundred  paces 
in  front  of  her,  the  imperial  throne,  where  Jose- 
phine and  Napoleon  had  just  seated  themselves. 

From  thence  to  the  place  where  she  was,  the 
interval  was  partly  filled  by  soldiers  under  arms, 
going  through  their  manoeuvres,  but  in  some 
parts  also  the  unoccupied  ground  left  a  passage 
practicable. 

Teresa  gathered  courage :  the  moment  was  come. 
She  drew  back  from  the  hedge  that  she  might 
jump  over  it,  but  immediately  she  thought  with 
an  emotion  of  shame  and  confusion  on  the  dis- 
order of  her  dress.  Her  hair  was  falling  about 
or  entangled,  stuck  to  her  cheeks,  or  hanging  on 
her  shoulders :  her  hands  and  face  covered  with 
dust.  To  present  herself  thus  before  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Italy,  was  to  ensure  her 
repulse,  to  prevent  the  success  of  her  mission. 

She  therefore  returned  to  the  trees,  went  to 
the  spring,  took  off  her  large  straw  hat,  shook 
down  her  black  hair,  passed  her  fingers  through 
it,  replaited  it,  smoothed  the  bands  in  front,  and 
adjusted  her  collar  ;  then  kneeling  down  by  the 
spring,  she  looked  at  herself  in  it,  dipped  her 
hands  in,  and  purified  them,  as  well  as  her  face  ; 
then  before  she  rose,  offered  a  fervent  prayer  for 
her  father  and  Charney, — thus  ending  that  pure 
toilet,  performed  in  the  midst  of  an  army. 

Whilst  watching  again  for  a  favourable  mo- 
ment to  cross,  suddenly  on  twenty  sides  at  once,  the 
loud  explosions  of  the  artillery  were  heard.  The 
earth  seemed  shaken  ;  the  poor  girl  was  struck 
motionless  and  stupefied,  and  the  birds  on  the 
trees  above,  all  taking  flight  at  once,  uttering  loud 
cries,  whirling  about  and  striking  against  each 
other,  sought  the  woods  of  Valpedo  and  the  shades 
of  Voghera. 

The  battle  had  just  begun. 

Teresa,  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 
alarmed  by  all  this  confusion,  remained  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment,  her  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
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throne,  which  by  turns  appeared  and  disappeared 
behind  a  curtain  of  lances  and  bayonets. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  every 
other  thought  than  that  of  instinctive  terror 
seemed  to  abandon  her,  she  recovered  her  energy 
of  soul.  She  examined  more  calmly  the  difficul- 
ties she  had  to  conquer  to  reach  the  pavilioned 
mount,  and  did  not  consider  them  insurmount- 
able. 

Two  columns  of  infantry  drawn  out  in  line, 
whose  bases  rested  on  the  sides  of  the  little  grove, 
had  just  engaged  in  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  one 
against  the  other.  She  hoped  to  be  able  through 
this  cloud  of  smoke  to  make  her  way  without 
being  even  perceived.  She  was  hesitating  how- 
ever, when  suddenly  a  troop  of  hussars  burning 
with  thirst  made  an  invasion  into  her  asylum. 

Then  Teresa  hesitated  no  longer ;  her  courage 
strengthened  by  her  modesty,  she  rushed  forward 
between  the  two  columns  of  infantry,  and  when 
the  smoke  was  dissipated,  the  soldiers  uttered 
exclamations  of  surprise,  on  perceiving  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  them  a  white  petticoat,  a  woman's 
bonnet,  a  pretty  charming  girl,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  cries,  pursued  her  course. 

A  squadron  of  cuirassiers  came  up  to  support 
one  of  the  lines.  The  captain  nearly  overthrew 
Teresa,  but  seizing  her  in  time  by  her  arm,  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  swearing,  sacreing, 
without  inquiring  how  a  young  girl  should  come 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  gave  her  in  charge  of 
two  soldiers,  to  take  her  to  the  quarters  of  the 
women. 

She  was  obliged  to  mount  behind  one  of  the 
cuirassiers,  and  thus  she  was  taken  towards  the 
place  where  the  ladies  of  the  suite  of  the  empress 
Josephine,  accompanied  by  some  aides-de-camp 
and  gentlemen,  deputies  from  the  towns  of  Italy, 
were  standing  on  the  hill. 

Arrived  there  at  length,  within  reach  of  her 
object,  Teresa  could  no  longer  fail  in  her  enter- 
prise. She  had  surmounted  too  many  difficulties 
to  allow  herself  to  be  conquered  by  the  last ;  so 
when  on  her  demand  to  speak  to  the  emperor, 
they  told  her  that  he  was  on  the  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  "  Well !  I  wish  then  to  see 
the  empress  !  "  said  she  with  firmness.  But  the 
one  was  scarcely  more  easy  than  the  other.  To 
get  rid  of  her  importunity  they  tried  to  intimi- 
date her ;  they  could  not  do  it.  They  told  her 
that  she  must  wait  the  end  of  the  evolutions  ; 
she  refused  to  do  so,  and  tried  to  make  her  way 
to  the  throne  ;  they  held  her  back,  she  struggled, 
raised  her  voice  with  vehemence,  until  at  length 
the  attention  of  Josephine  herself  was  attracted 
towards  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  orders  of  Josephine  were  not  transmitted 
till,  in  the  midst  of  the  half-opened  crowd,  the 
young  girl  appeared  in  supplication,  held  back, 
and  still  resisting. 

At  a  gracious  sign  from  the  empress,  which 
all  comprehended,  they  disappeared  from  before 
the  captive,  who  darting  forward,  freed,  yet  dis- 
ordered by  the  struggle  she  had  just  maintained, 
arrived  panting  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  ;  bent 
down,  and  drawing  hurriedly  from  her  bosom 


a  handkerchief,  which  she  eagerly  waved,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Madame  !     Madame  !     A  poor  prisoner  !  " 

Josephine  did  not  at  first  comprehend  what  the 
handkerchief  thus  presented  to  her  meant. 

"  Is  it  a  petition  that  you  would  give  me  ? " 
said  she. 

''  Here  it  is,  Madame,  here  it  is  !  It  is  the 
petition  of  a  poor  prisoner  !  " 

And  the  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
pleader,  while  a  celestial  smile  of  hope  animated 
her  countenance.  The  empress  answered  her  by 
another  smile,  held  out  her  hand  to  her,  made 
her  rise,  and  bending  towards  her  with  an  air 
of  kindness — 

"  Come,  come,  my  child,  recover  yourself.  Does 
this  poor  prisoner  interest  you  so  much,  then  ?  " 

The  young  girl  blushed,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes. 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  him,''  replied  she, 
"  but  he  is  so  unhappy  !  Read,  read,  Madame  !  " 

Josephine  opened  the  handkerchief,  sad  at 
thinking  how  many  miseries  and  privations  this 
linen  bore  witness  of,  imprinted  with  difficulty 
with  a  factitious  ink ;  then  stopping  at  the  first 
word, — 

"  But  it  is  to  the  emperor  that  he  addresses 
himself ! " 

"  What  matter  !  Are  you  not  his  wife  ?  Read, 
read,  Madame  ;  read  for  pity's  sake  !  It  is  of 
such  consequence  !  " 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  combat  ;  the 
Hungarian  column,  though  attacked  with  grape 
by  the  artillery  of  Marmont,  had  persevered  in 
its  formidable  movement.  Zach  and  Dessaix 
were  at  length  opposed  to  each  other,  and  on 
their  encounter  would  depend  the  safety  or  ruin 
of  the  army.  The  cannon  thundered  in  every 
direction  :  the  field  of  battle  was  in  confusion, 
the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  mixing  with  the  trumpets 
of  war,  seemed  to  agitate  the  air  like  a  tempest ; 
when  the  empress  read  as  follows  : 

"  Sire, — Two  paving-stones  less  in  the  court  of 
my  prison  will  not  shake  the  foundations  of  your 
empire,  and  such  is  the  only  favour  I  am  going 
to  ask  of  your  Majesty.  It  is  not  for  myself  I 
implore  the  effects  of  your  protection.  But  in 
this  walled  desert  where  I  expiate  my  offences 
towards  you,  a  single  being  has  brought  some 
alleviation  to  my  sorrows,  a  single  being  has 
thrown  some  charm  over  my  life.  It  is  a  plant, 
sire  ;  it  is  a  flower,  unexpectedly  come  up  between 
the  paving-stones  of  the  court  where  I  am  some- 
times allowed  to  breathe  the  air  and  see  the  sky. 
Ah  !  be  not  in  haste  to  accuse  me  of  folly  and 
madness  !  This  flower  was-  to  me  the  source  of 
soothing  and  consoling  studies  !  While  fixed  on 
it,  my  eyes  have  opened  to  truth  ;  to  it  I  owe 
reason,  repose,  perhaps  life  !  I  love  it  as  you 
love  glory  ! 

"  Well,  at  this  moment  my  poor  plant  is  dying 
for  want  of  space  and  earth  ;  it  is  dying,  and  I 
cannot  relieve  it,  and  the  commandant  of  Fenes- 
trella  sends  my  complaint  to  the  governor  of 
Turin  ;  and  when  they  will  have  decided  my  plant 
will  be  dead  ;  and  this  is  why,  sire,  I  address 
myself  to  you,  to  you  who  with  a  word  can  do  all, 
even  save  my  flower !  Let  them  take  up  the 
stones  that  press  on  me  as  well  as  on  it,  save  it 
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from  destruction,  save  me  from  despair  !  Com- 
mand it,  it  is  the  life  of  my  flower  that  I  implore 
of  you,  that  I  entreat  with  earnestness,  with  sup- 
plication, my  knee  on  the  earth,  and  I  swear  to 
you,  that  deep  in  my  heart  this  benefit  shall  be 
placed  to  your  account. 

"  Why  should  it  die  ?  It  has,  I  confess,  dead- 
ened the  blow  your  powerful  hand  would  have 
dealt  to  me,  but  it  has  broken  [my  pride  also,  and 
it  is  this  that  now  throws  me  a  suppliant  at  your 
feet.  From  the  height  of  your  twofold  throne, 
deign  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  us  !  Can  you  com- 
prehend what  links  may  connect  a  man  to  a  plant, 
in  that  solitude  which  leaves  to  a  prisoner  only  a 
vegetative  existence  ?  No,  you  cannot  know  it, 
sire,  and  may  your  star  keep  you  from  ever  know- 
ing what  captivity  can  do  to  the  proudest,  firmest 
mind.  I  do  not  complain  of  mine,  I  support  it 
with  resignation,  prolong  it,  let  it  last  as  long  as 
my  life,  but  mercy  for  my  plant  ! 

"  Remember,  sire,  that  this  favour  I  implore  of 
your  majesty  must  be  immediate,  must  even  be 
to-day  !  You  may  let  the  sword  of  the  law  long 
hang  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  criminal, 
and  remove  it  at  length,  and  pardon  him  ;  but 
nature  follows  other  laws  than  that  of  the  justice 
of  man  ;  two  more  days,  and  perhaps  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  for  the 
captive  of  Fdnestrella.  CHARNEY." 

A  tremendous  explosion  of  artillery  suddenly 
took  place  ;  a  thick  smoke,  divided  in  every  direc- 
tion by  a  hundred  thousand  flashes  from  the 
musketry,  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  a  vast 
canopy  at  once  bright  and  sombre  ;  then  the  fires 
were  extinguished,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  hand 
extended  from  on  high  suddenly  removed  this 
canopy  which  hid  the  combatants.  There  was 
then  a  magnificent  spectacle  for  the  sun  to  contem- 
plate !  That  brilliant  charge  in  which  Dessaix 
had  lost  his  life,  had  just  been  made.  Zach  and 
his  Hungarians  pressed  in  front  by  Boudet,  taken 
on  the  left  by  the  cavalry  of  Kellermann,  were 
broken  and  in  disorder,  and  the  intrepid  consul, 
immediately  re-establishing  his  new  line  of  battle, 
from  Castle-Ceriolo  to  St.  Julien,  resumed  the 
offensive,  overthrew  the  Imperialists  at  every 
point,  and  obliged  Melas  to  sound  the  retreat. 

This  sudden  change  of  position,  these  great 
movements  of  the  army,  this  flux  and  reflux  of 
men,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  a  chief  alone  motion- 
less in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  disorder,  had 
something  in  it  to  seize  on  the  coldest  imagination  ; 
applause  and  vivas  rose  from  the  midst  of  the 
groups  of  spectators  stationed  around  the  throne, 
and  these  sounds,  contrasting  with  the  others  that 
surrounded  her,  at  length  roused  the  empress  from 
the  deep  reverie  into  which  she  had  been  plunged. 
For,  of  these  last  and  brilliant  manoeuvres,  of 
those  imposing  scenes  that  passed  before  her,  the 
future  queen  of  Italy  had  seen  nothing  ;  attentive, 
and  absorbed,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  singular 
petition,  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  but  which, 
however,  she  had  ceased  to  read. 

She  moved  to  encourage  the  young  girl,  who, 
standing  before  her,  was  on  her  side  also  lost  in 
thought. 

Joyful,  and  charmed  with  that  look  so  full  of 
sweet  promises,  Teresa,  certain  of  success,  kissed 
a  thousand  times,  with  gratitude  and  emotion,  that 


hand,  at  once  so  frail  and  yet  so  powerful,  where 
shone  the  nuptial  ring  of  Napoleon.  She  returned 
to  the  quarter  of  the  women,  and  the  plain  being 
now  clear,  she  immediately  sought  a  church,  or 
chapel,  where  she  might  shed  her  tears  in  silence, 
and  perform  her  act  of  thanksgiving  at  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin,  that  other  protectress  of  those  who 
suffer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JUDGE  if  the  empress  queen  would  not  be  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  sentiment  of  pity  on  reading 
this  supplication.  Would  not  each  word  awaken 
all  her  pity  !  Josephine  also  was  a  flower  wor- 
shipper ;  it  was  her  favourite  science,  her  passion, 
and  more  than  once  did  she  forget  the  pomps  and 
fatigues  of  power  while  watching  a  half-opened 
bud,  or  studying  the  structure  of  a  blossom,  in  her 
beautiful  conservatories  at  Malmaison. 

There  often  had  she  felt  more  happy  in  contem- 
plating the  purple  of  her  cactuses  than  the  purple 
of  her  imperial  mantle,  and  the  perfumes  of  her 
magnolias  had  more  deliciously  intoxicated  her 
senses  than  the  poisonous  flatteries  of  her  courtiers. 
There  she  loved  to  reign,  there  she  united  under 
one  sceptre,  a  thousand  vegetable  tribes,  brought 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  She  knew  them, 
classed  them,  enrolled  them  in  orders  and  races  ; 
and  when  one  of  her  subjects  newly  arrived,  dis- 
played itself  for  the  first  time,  she  knew  well  by 
examination  how  to  interrogate  it  on  its  age  and 
habits,  and  learn  from  it  its  name  and  family,  and 
then  it  went  amongst  the  crowd  of  its  brethren  to 
take  its  natural  place  :  for  each  tribe  had  its  flag, 
each  family  its  standard. 

According  to  the  example  of  Napoleon,  she 
respected  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  conquered 
people.  The  plants  of  every  country  there  found 
their  primitive  soil  and  native  climate.  It  was  a 
world  in  miniature.  There,  in  a  circumscribed 
spot,  were  to  be  seen  savannahs  and  rocks,  the 
earth  of  virgin  forests,  and  the  sand  of  the  deserts, 
beds  of  marl  and  clay,  lakes,  cascades,  and  inun- 
dated marshes  ;  there  you  passed  from  tropical 
heats  to  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  the  most 
temperate  zones  ;  there  all  those  different  races 
grew  and  developed  themselves  side  by  side,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  slight  wall  of  verdure,  or  by 
frontiers  of  glass. 

When  Josephine  looked  on  them,  sweet  dreams 
arose  at  the  sight  of  certain  flowers.  The  Hor- 
tensia  had  but  recently  borrowed  the  name  of  her 
daughter.  Thoughts  of  glory  also  visited  her  ;  for 
after  the  triumphs  of  Buonaparte  she  had  claimed 
her  share  of  the  booty,  and  the  remembrances  of 
Italy  and  Egypt  seemed  to  increase  and  spread 
under  her  eyes !  The  Soldanella  of  the  Alps,  the 
Violet  of  Parma,  the  Adonis  of  Castiglione,  the 
Pink  of  Lodi,  the  Willow  and  Plantain  of  the  East, 
the  Cross  of  Malta  (lychnis  Chalcedonica),  the  Lily 
of  the  Nile,  the  Hybiscus  of  Syria,  the  Rose  of 
Damietta :  these  were  her  conquests  !  And  of  these 
at  least  some  still  remain  to  France. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  riches  she  still  preserved 
her  cherished  flower,  her  flower  by  adoption,  her 
beautiful  Jasmine  of  Martinique ;  the  seed  of  which, 
gathered,  sown,  and  cultivated  by  her,  recalled 
her  country,  her  infancy,  the  ornaments  of  her 
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youth,  the  paternal  roof,  and  her  first  interchange 
of  affections  with  her  first  husband. 

Oh  !  how  well  she  could  understand  the  terrors 
of  the  unfortunate  for  his  plant  !  How  he  must 
love  it,  for  he  has  but  one  !  And  how  did  she  feel 
for  the  fate  of  the  poor  prisoner  ?  The  widow  of 
Beauharnois  had  not  always  dwelt  in  a  consular  or 
imperial  palace.  She  had  not  forgotten  her  days 
of  captivity.  Then  Josephine  had  known  that 
same  Charney :  so  calm,  so  proud,  so  careless  in  the 
midst  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  so  sarcastic  on 
the  sweetest  human  affections  !  What  change  had 
been  wrought  in  him?  What  had  brought  down 
that  haughty  spirit  ?  Thou  didst  refuse  to  bend 
even  before  God,  and  now  thou  art  on  thy  knees 
asking  mercy  for  thy  plant  !  Oh !  she  shall  be 
preserved  to  thee. 

To  Josephine,  the  last  evolutions  of  the  troops, 
all  this  vain  semblance  of  battle,  only  caused  im- 
patience and  vexation,  for  she  feared  to  see  the 
loss  of  one  of  those  moments,  so  necessary  perhaps 
to  the  existence  of  the  captive's  flower.  So  that 
when  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  his  generals,  came 
to  rejoin  her,  expecting  doubtless  her  congratula- 
tions, and  still  flushed  with  that  warlike  toil  which 
pleased  him  so  much,  her  first  words  were — 

"  Sire,  an  order  for  the  commandant  of  Fenes- 
trella  !  An  express  immediately  !"  While  her 
eye  was  animated,  her  voice  raised,  as  if  a  new 
victory  were  in  question,  and  that  it  was  her  turn 
to  display  all  the  activity  of  command  ;  and  she 
showed  the  handkerchief,  holding  it  extended  with 
both  her  hands,  that  he  might  read  it  imme- 
diately. 

Napoleon,  after  having  looked  at  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  an  astonished  and  discontented  air, 
turned  his  back  and  passed  on.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  he  finished  his  review  with  it,  and 
came  simply  to  inspect  it  the  last. 

From  habit  he  then  went  to  examine  the  field 
of  battle,  which  no  blood  had  reddened,  and  where 
nothing  was  overthrown  but  the  future  harvest. 
The  corn  and  rice  were  crushed  and  broken  ;  in 
some  parts  the  furrowed  earth,  torn  by  heavy 
wheels,  showed  the  manoauvres  of  the  artillery  ; 
here  and  there  were  seen,  strewed  about,  gloves  of 
dragoons,  plumes,  and  epaulettes;  then  some  lamed 
foot  soldiers,  some  disabled  horses  who  were  being 
led  away.  This  was  all. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affair  had  nearly  become 
serious  at  one  moment.  The  soldiers,  occupying 
the  village  of  Marengo,  in  character  of  Austrians, 
unwilling  to  play  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  pro- 
longed their  resistance  beyond  the  time  indicated 
by  the  programme.  Hence  resulted  a  great  irrita- 
tion between  them  and  their  adversaries.  The 
two  regiments  bore  different  arms,  and  had  had 
disputes  in  garrison.  They  insulted  and  provoked 
each  other  on  both  sides,  and  bayonets  were 
crossed. 

A  terrible  collision  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  generals  were 
necessary  to  prevent  the  mock  fight  from  becoming 
real.  At  length,  but  not  without  difficulty,  they 
consented  to  be  reconciled  by  exchanging  canteens : 
but  the  canteens  were  empty,  to  fill  them  they 
forcibly  entered  the  cellars  in  the  village ;  excesses 
took  place,  but  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive  1'empereur ! " 
and  it  was  all  set  down  to  the  account  of  enthu- 
siasm. After  twenty  parleys,  and  as  many  bump- 


ers, the  Austrians  decided  on  beating  a  retreat> 
reeling  away,  and  the  French  conquerors  made 
their  entrance  into  Marengo  dancing  the  farandola, 
singing  the  Marseillaise,  and  mixing  at  times  with 
their  watch-words  their  ancient  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
republique  ! "  They  put  all  this  down  to  the 
account  of  drunkenness. 

The  troops  resumed  their  lines,  Napoleon  distri- 
buted crosses  of  honour  amongst  the  old  soldiers, 
who,  five  years  before,  had  been  on  the  same 
place.  In  their  turn,  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  were  decorated  by  him. 
Then,  with  Josephine,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  a 
monument,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  After  which  the  emperor, 
the  empress,  the  ambassadors,  the  magistrates,  the 
people,  and  the  army,  all  resumed  the  road  to 
Alessandria. 

And  the  fate  of  Picciola  was  not  yet  decided  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

THAT  evening  Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  in 
one  of  the  apartments  prepared  for  them  in  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  of  Alessandria,  after  the  public 
dinner  that  had  just  taken  place  ;  the  one  dictating 
letters  to  his  secretary  while  walking  up  and  down 
at  a  quick  pace,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  ;  the  other  before  a  large  mirror, 
admiring  with  natural  coquetry  the  elegance  of  her 
costume,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  in 
which  she  was  attired. 

When  the  secretary  was  gone,  Napoleon  sat 
down,  put  both  his  elbows  on  a  long  table  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  fringed  with  gold,  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  reflect ;  but 
his  reflections  were  far  from  being  on  any  painful 
subject,  for  his  countenance  was  characterised  by 
pleasing  meditation. 

Josephine,  in  the  mean  time,  became  tired  of  the 
silence  whicli  followed.  She  had  already  managed 
badly  once  that  day  on  the  subject  of  the  petition 
from  Fenestrella,  and  perceiving  that  her  protec- 
tion had  been  unskilfully,  because  too  hastily, 
extended,  she  had  determined  to  watch  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

She  thought  the  right  moment  was  now  arrived. 
She  went  and  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  opposite  to  him,  leant  on  her  elbows  also, 
and  like  him  affected  an  air  of  abstraction,  and 
soon  both  looked  at  one  another,  and  smiled. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking?"  said  Josephine, 
with  a  caressing  voice  and  look. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  he,  "  how  well  a  diadem 
becomes  you ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if 
I  had  neglected  to  place  one  in  your  casket." 

Josephine's  smile  gradually  vanished,  that  of 
Napoleon  became  more  marked  :  for  he  loved  to 
combat  the  painful  apprehensions  of  which  she 
could  not  divest  herself  when  thinking  of  the 
degree  of  elevation  to  which  they  had  recently 
arrived.  It  was  not  for  herself,  noble  woman,  that 
she  trembled  ! 

"  Do  you  not  like  better  to  see  me  emperor 
than  general  ? "  pursued  he. 

"  Certainly,  emperor  :  you  have  the  right  of 
granting  favours,  and  I  have  one  to  ask  you." 

This  time  it  was  from  the  countenance  of  the 
husband  that  the  smile  was  effaced  to  pass  to  that 
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of  the  wife.  He  frowned  and  prepared  to  be  firm, 
fearing  lest  the  influence  that  Josephine  exercised 
over  his  heart  might  lead  him  into  any  vexatious 
weakness. 

"  Again  !  Josephine,  you  promised  me  not  to 
seek  any  more  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice  ! 
Do  you  think  that  the  right  of  granting  favours  is 
only  bes^ewed  on  us  to  gratify  the  caprices  of  our 
hearts  I  No  !  we  should  only  use  it  to  soften  the 
too  rigorous  application  of  the  law,  or  to  repair  the 
errors  of  tribunals  !  To  be  always  stretching  out 
the  hand  to  our  enemies,  is  to  try  to  increase  their 
number  and  insolence  !" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Josephine,  restraining  a  burst  of 
laughter  ready  to  escape,  "  you  will  however  grant 
me  this  favour  that  I  implore  of  your  majesty?" 

"I  doubt  it!" 

"  And  I  do  not  doubt  it.  First  and  above  all,  I 
ask  you  to  dismiss  two  oppressors  !  Yes,  sire,  let 
them  leave  their  places  !  let  them  be  driven  from 
them,  torn  from  them,  if  necessary  !  " 

Speaking  thus,  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  mouth  ;  forvgn  seeing  the  astonished  counte- 
nance of  Napoleon,  she  was  no  longer  mistress  of 
herself. 

"  What  !  is  it  you  who  excite  me  to  punish  ;  you, 
Josephine  !  And  to  what  does  it  refer  then  ?" 

"  To  two-paving  stones,  sire,  that  are  in  the  way 
in  a  court." 

And  a  burst  of  laughter,  hitherto  restrained  with 
difficulty,  at  last  escaped.  He  rose  quickly,  and 
putting  his  arms  behind  him,  looking  at  her  with 
an  air  of  doubt  and  surprise,  exclaimed, 

"  How  !  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Two  paving- 
stones  !  Are  you  jesting?" 

"  No,"  said  she,  rising  in  her  turn,  and  leaning 
her  two  crossed  hands  on  his  shoulder  with  her 
graceful  Creole  ease, 

"  On  these  two  stones  depend  a  precious  exist- 
ence. Listen  to  me  attentively,  sire,  for  it  needs 
all  your  kindness  to  comprehend  me." 

She  then  told  him  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
and  all  that  she  had  learnt  from  the  young  girl, 
respecting  the  prisoner,  whom  however  she  did 
not  name,  and  what  had  been  the  devotion  of  the 
poor  child ;  then,  in  speaking  of  the  prisoner,  of 
his  flower,  of  the  love  that  he  bore  it,  the  words 
flowed  from  her  lips,  sweet,  tender,  caressing,  full 
of  charm,  and  of  that  eloquence  which  comes  so 
naturally  from  the  heart. 

And  while  listening  to  her  the  emperor  smiled, 
and  while  smiling  he  admired  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHARNEY  reckoned  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  smallest  di- 
visions of  time  were  heaped  on  one  another,  to 
weigh  upon  his  flower  and  to  break  it.  Two  days 
had  passed,  the  messenger  brought  no  news ;  and 
the  old  man  himself,  uneasy  and  tormented  in  his 
turn,  not  knowing  what  to  augur  of  this  silence 
and  delay,  suggested  obstacles,  answered  for  the 
zeal,  the  devotion  of  the  person  charged  with  the 
message  (without  ever  mentioning  his  daughter), 
and  endeavoured  still  to  keep  alive  in  the  bosom 
of  his  companion  that  hope  which  was  extin- 
guished in  his  own. 

"  Teresa,  my  child  !  what  then  has  happened 
to  thec  1 "  repeated  he  despairingly. 


The  third  day  passed  on,  and  his  daughter  did 
not  return. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  Girhardi  did 

not    appear  at  the  little  window  of  the   court. 

Charney  could  not  see  him  ;  but  if  he  had  listened 

i  attentively,  he   might   have   heard  perhaps   the 

!  prayers,  mixed  with  sobs,  which  the  poor  father 

;  was  addressing  to  Heaven,  while  bowing  beneath 

the  terrible  blow  that  had  just  fallen  on  him. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  veil  of  mourning  had 
i  fallen  suddenly  over  this  place  of  misery,  where 
formerly,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  liberty, 
rays  of  joy  and  happiness  appeared  at  intervals. 

The  plant  advanced  further  and  further  on  the 
road  to  destruction,  and  Charney  in  despair  at- 
tended on  the  last  agonies  of  Picciola.  He  had  a 
double  cause  for  grief ;  he  feared  losing  the  object 
of  his  labours,  the  charm  of  his  life,  and  having 
vainly  humbled  himself.  What !  should  his  head 
be  bowed  in  vain  !  That  he  should  have  asked 
a  favour,  prostrated  himself  to  the  earth,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  repulsed.  As  if  all 
conspired  against  him,  Ludovico,  formerly  so 
frank,  so  communicative,  now  even  avoided  ad- 
dressing a  word  to  him.  Silent  and  morose,  he 
came  in,  he  went  up,  he  passed  out,  smoking  his 
pipe,  almost  without  looking  at  him,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  misfortune.  It  was,  that  from  the 
first,  Ludovico,  on  hearing  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
mandant, foresaw  the  instant  when  he  should  have 
to  choose  between  his  inclination  and  duty.  He 
knew  that  duty  must  be  first,  and  he  made  himself 
morose  and  disagreeable,  to  give  himself  courage. 
Now  severity  would  certainly  be  redoubled,  and 
beforehand  his  ill-humour  redoubled. 

It  is  thus  those  whom  education  has  not  softened 
usually  act.  They  repress  the  generous  impulse 
of  their  souls,  when  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
painful  duties,  rather  than  seek  to  hide  their 
harshness  under  a  veil  of  kindness.  It  was  not 
by  words  that  Ludovieo  had  ever  shown  his  good- 
ness of  heart :  it  was  by  acts  !  Acts  were  now  for- 
bidden, and  he  was  silent ;  and  the  secret  pity 
which  he  felt  for  the  m'ifii  towards  whom  he  \va.s 
obliged  to  perform  the  part  of  subaltern  tyrant, 
exhaled  in  fits  of  anger  towards  that  man  himself. 
He  endeavoured  to  appear  iusensible,'while  becom- 
ing the  agent  of  a  pitiless  command.  If  he  should 
draw  hatred  on  himself  by  so  doing,  well ;  so  much 
the  better  ;  he  should  find  his  duty  easier.  There 
must  be  war  between  the  victim  and  the  execu- 
tioner, between  the  captive  and  the  jailor. 

When  the  prisoner's  dinner-hour  came,  Ludo- 
vico saw  Charney  standing  before  his  plant,  in 
deep  painful  contemplation.  He  took  care  not  to 
present  himself  gaily  as  formerly,  by  saluting  his 
god-daughter  by  the  caressing  titles  of  Giovanetta, 
Fanciulletta,  or  by  informing  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame of  the  news ;  he  crossed  the  court  with  a 
rapid  step,  affecting  to  suppose  Charney  in  his 
room,  and  to  carry  his  provisions  to  him  with  all 
haste.  But  on  a  movement  that  he  made,  their 
eyes  met,  and  Ludovico  stopped  in  surprise,  on 
seeing  the  change  that  a  few  days  had  worked  on4 
the  countenance  of  the  prisoner.  Impatience  and 
expectation  had  furrowed  his  brow  with  large 
wrinkles,  his  lips  and  complexion  were  sallow,  his 
thin  cheeks  impressed  on  him  a  character  of  de- 
jection, which  was  still  more  shown  by  the  dis- 
j  order  of  his  beard  and  hair.  Involuntarily, 
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Ludovico  remained  motionless  during  this  ex- 
amination ;  then  suddenly  recalling,  doubtless,  his 
grand  resolutions,  he  turned  his  eye  from  the 
man  to  the  plant,  winked  ironically,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  an  expression  of  ridicule,  whis- 
tled an  air,  and  prepared  to  continue  his  way, 
when,  with  a  sad  but  expressive  voice — 

"  What  have  I  done  to  you,  then,  Ludovico  ? " 
said  Charney. 

"  To  me  ! — to  me  ! — Nothing,"  replied  the 
jailor,  distressed  by  that  tone  of  reproach,  and 
more  touched  than  he  liked  to  show. 

"  Well ! "  replied  the  count,  advancing  towards 
him,  and  seizing  his  hand  warmly,  "  let  us  save 
it ;  there  is  yet  time,  and  I  have  found  a  means. 
Yes  ! — the  commandant  cannot  be  alarmed  at  it. 
He  may  even  remain  ignorant  of  it.  Procure 
me  some  earth  and  a  box — we  will  take  up  the 
stones,  but  only  for  an  instant.  Who  will  know  ? 
we  will  transplant — " 

"  Tush  !  tush  !  tush  !  "  said  Ludovico,  abruptly 
drawing  away  his  hand  ;  "  let  the  gilliflower  go  to 
destruction  !  It  has  done  enough  harm  to  all.  To 
begin  with  yourself,  who  are  going  to  fall  ill  again. 
Make  ptisan  of  it  for  yourself ;  it  is  good  for  nothing 
else  now  ! " 

Charney  darted  at  him  a  glance  of  contempt 
and  indignation. 

"  If  it  only  referred  to  yourself,  also,"  pursued 
Ludovico,  "  it  would  be  your  affair :  very  well  ! 
But  that  poor  man,  you  will  have  deprived  him  of 
his  daughter.  He  will  see  her  no  more  ;  and  you 
are  the  cause  of  it.'' 

"  His  daughter !  How ! "  cried  the  count,  in  alarm. 

"  Yes,  it  is  '  how  ! '  "  continued  the  other,  lay- 
ing his  basket  of  provisions  on  the  ground,  folding 
his  arms,  and  taking  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
is  preparing  to  scold  well.  "People  whip  the 
horses,  and  don't  wish  the  carriage  to  go  on  ;  they 
throw  the  dart,  and  are  astonished  at  the  wound. 
What  wantonness  !  You  wished  to  write  to  the 
emperor  ;  you  have  written  :  very  well.  It  is 
against  the  order  of  the  commandant  ;  he  will 
punish  you,  as  he  will  hear  of  it.  Nothing  more 
just.  But  you  must  have  a  messenger  to  carry 
your  letter,  since  you  could  not  carry  it  yourself. 
This  messenger  was  the  young  girl." 

"  What !  that  young  girl — was  it  she  ! —  " 

"  Are  you  astonished  1  Did  you  think  that  your 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  was  to  go  by 
telegraph  ?  They  employ  that  for  other  things. 
However,  the  commandant  has  discovered  all — 
I  know  not  how.  By  the  guide,  doubtless,  for  the 
girl  could  not  go  alone  through  those  roads.  Now 
the  citadel  is  shut  to  her.  She  and  her  father  will 
live  separate.  And  whose  fault  is  it  ?  " 

Charney  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Unhappy  old  man  !  "  said  he  ;  "  his  only  con- 
solation. And  does  he  know  it  ?  " 

"  He  has  known  all  since  yesterday  evening. 
Judge  if  he  can  love  you.  But  your  dinner  is 
growing  cold." 

And  Ludovico  took  up  the  basket,  and  carried 
it  immediately  into  the  prisoner's  room. 

The  count  fell  overwhelmed  on  his  bench.  He 
thought  for  an  instant  of  finishing  Picciola  at  a 
blow,  and  crushing  her  himself.  But  his  courage 
failed.  Then  a  ray  of  hope  shone  dimly  before 
him.  That  poor  girl,  who  devoted  herself  so 
generously  to  his  cause,  and  who  had  been  made 


so  bitterly  to  expiate  her  zeal  in  assisting  the 
unhappy, — she  had  returned.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  able  to  approach  the  emperor.  Yes,  it  was 
so  !  She  had  certainly  succeeded,  and  this  had 
irritated  the  commandant  against  her.  If  he  had 
in  his  hands  the  order  for  the  deliverance  of  Pic- 
ciola, why  does  he  delay  it  ?  But  he  must  obey 
it,  if  the  emperor  willed  it.  "  Oh  !  blessed  be 
thou,  noble  girl !  unhappy  child,  separated  from 
thy  parent, — on  my  account.  Oh  !  the  half  of 
my  life  would  I  give  for  thee — for  thy  happiness  ! 
I  would  give  it  only  to  have  the  door  of  this 
prison  again  opened  to  thee  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HALF  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  two 
civil  officers,  wearing  the  national  scarf,  accom- 
panied by  the  commandant  of  Fenestrella,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Charney,  and  invited  him  to 
accompany  them  to  his  room.  When  they  were 
there,  the  commandant  began  the  conversation. 

He  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  with  a  high  bald 
forehead,  and  thick,  grey  moustache.  A  scar  from 
his  left  eyebrow  to  the  upper  lip  divided  his  face 
in  two.  A  long  blue  coat,  with  large  flaps,  but- 
toned up  to  the  neck  ;  boots  over  his  pantaloons, 
a  remnant  of  powder  in  his  matted  hair,  ear-rings 
in  his  ears,  and  spurs  on  his  boots — doubtless  as 
a  mark  of  distinction ;  for,  from  rheumatic  reasons, 
as  well  as  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  in 
fact  the  first  prisoner  in  the  citadel  : — such  was 
the  exterior  of  this  personage,  who,  in  place  of  a 
weapon,  carried  only  a  cane.  Commissioned  to 
watch  over  political  offenders,  belonging  in  general 
to  distinguished  families,  he  piqued  himself  on  his 
good  manners,  notwithstanding  frequent  attacks 
of  passion  ;  and  on  fine  language,  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain awkward  expressions.  He  held  himself  very 
erect,  had  a  strong  emphatic  voice,  made  many 
flourishes  when  saluting,  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
when  speaking.  Thus  formed,  Captain  Morand, 
commandant  of  Fenestrella,  might  yet  pass  for 
what  is  called  a  fine  military  man. 

From  the  tone  of  courtesy  he  at  first  assumed, 
and  the  official  appearance  of  his  two  companions, 
Charney  thought  that  they  brought  him  letters  of 
grace  for  Picciola. 

The  commandant  begged  him  to  attest  if  he 
had  ever  ill-used  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority, from  want  of  care,  or  by  the  abuse  of  power. 

This  preamble  was  a  good  sign.  Charney  attested 
all  that  he  wished. 

"  You  know,  sir,  when  you  were  ill,  every  assist- 
ance was  given  you  :  if  you  did  not  choose  to  sub- 
mit to  the  order  of  the  physicians,  the  fault  was 
neither  with  them  nor  me.  I  thought  your  reco- 
very would  be  hastened  by  open  air  and  exercise, 
and  almost  entire  liberty  was  granted  you  to  come 
and  go  in  your  court-yard." 

Charney  bowed  as  if  to  thank  him  ;  but  impa- 
tience compressed  his  lips. 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,"  pursued  the  commandant, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  delicacy  has  been 
wounded,  whose  attentions  have  been  forgotten, 
"  you  have  infringed  the  regulations  of  the  house, 
of  which  you  could  not,  however,  be  ignorant. 
You  have  run  the  risk  of  compromising  me,  with 
respect  to  my  responsibility  to  the  governor  of 
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Turin,  General  Menou ;  and  even  to  the  emperor, 
by  remitting  to  his  majesty  a  petition  —  " 

"  Remitting !  He  has  received  it,  then !  "  inter- 
rupted Charney. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well  ? — "  and  the  unfortunate  man  thrilled 
with  hope. 

"Well  !  "  replied  the  commandant ;  "for  this 
act  alone,  you  will  be  taken  to  one  of  the  cells  in 
the  old  bastion,  where  you  will  remain  in  solitude 
for  a  month." 

"But,  at  least,"  cried  Charney,  trying  to  struggle 
against  the  bitter  reality,  which  robbed  him  of  his 
late  illusions,  "  what  has  the  emperor  said  ?  " 

"  The  emperor  does  not  trouble  himself  with 
such  follies,"  was  the  contemptuous  reply. 

Charney  took  the  only  chair  with  which  his  apart- 
ment was  furnished  ;  sat  down  ;  and  what  after- 
wards passed  around  him  scarcely  appeared  to 
attract  his  attention. 

"  This  is  not  all.  Your  means  of  communica- 
tion known,  your  relations  without  discovered,  it 
is  natural  to  think  your  correspondence  has  ex- 
tended farther.  Have  you  written  to  any  one 
besides  his  majesty  ?  " 

Charney  did  not  reply. 

"  A  visit  has  been  ordered,"  continued  the  com- 
mandant, in  a  drier  tone  ;  "  and  these  gentlemen 
here,  sent  by  the  governor  of  Turin,  are  going  to 
proceed  in  it  immediately,  in  your  presence, 
according  to  law.  Before  the  execution  of  this 
order,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  confessions  ? 
They  can  but  be  favourable  to  your  cause." 

The  same  silence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

The  commandant  frowned ;  his  bald  forehead 
was  covered  to  the  very  summit  with  wrinkles  ; 
and  turning  towards  the  envoys  of  Menou,  he  said, 
"  Let  us  proceed,  gentlemen." 

Both  immediately  began  to  examine  everything 
in  order,  from  the  chimney  and  the  mattress  of 
the  bed  to  the  lining  of  the  count's  clothes.  During 
this  time  the  commandant  walked  step  by  step  in 
the  narrow  room,  striking  alternately  with  the  end 
of  his  cane  each  plank  of  the  floor,  to  judge  if  it 
might  not  cover  some  secret  excavations,  destined 
to  conceal  important  papers,  or  even  preparations 
for  escape.  He  recollected  Latude  and  others 
who  escaped  from  the  Bastile.  There,  wide  deep 
fosses,  walls  ten  feet  thick,  gratings,  counter- 
scarps, ramparts  bristling  with  spikes  and  cannon ; 
sentinels  at  every  postern,  on  all  the  parapets ; 
nothing  was  able  to  stand  against  the  perseverance 
of  a  man  armed  with  a  cord  and  a  nail.  The  bas- 
tile  of  F^nestrella  was  far  from  presenting  such  a 
secure  inclosure.  Since  the  year  '96  only  part  of 
its  fortifications  existed,  and  the  garrison  scarcely 
sufficed  to  maintain  a  guard  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  external  walls. 

After  a  search,  prolonged  as  long  as  was  possible 
in  such  a  room,  they  discovered  nothing  suspicious, 
except  a  little  glass  bottle,  containing  a  blackish 
liquid,  without  doubt  the  ink  of  the  prisoner. 

On  being  asked  how  he  got  possession  of  this 
ink,  he  turned  round  on  his  chair  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  began  tapping  with  his  fingers  on  the 
glass,  without  any  other  reply  to  the  question. 

His  dressing-box  alone  remained  to  be  examined. 
They  asked  him  for  the  key  ;  he  let  it  fall  rather 
than  gave  it. 

The  commandant  had   no  longer  any   civility 


either  in  his  actions  or  looks.  His  indignation  rose 
to  his  throat.  His  face  became  purple,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  he  bustled  about  in  the  small  space,  but- 
toned and  unbuttoned  his  coat  with  trembling 
hands,  as  if  to  give  some  vent  to  the  violent  trans- 
port of  rage  which  was  rising  within  him. 

Suddenly,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  the  two 
judicial  officers,  who  were  looking  over  the  box, 
holding  it  with  one  hand  and  searching  it  over  with 
the  other,  came  hastily  towards  the  window,  the 
better  to  examine  it  by  the  light,  and,  joy  in  their 
countenances,  exclaimed  together — 

"  We  have  it !     We  have  it  !" 

Then  drawing  from  a  double  bottom  a  tolera- 
bly large  quantity  of  handkerchiefs,  all  covered 
with  a  fine  close  writing,  they  thought  they  had 
discovered  proofs  of  a  vast  conspiracy. 

At  the  sight  of  these  precious  archives  thus 
profaned,  Charney  rose,  extended  his  arm  as  if  to 
seize  them,  opened  his  lips  ;  then  calming  himself 
suddenly,  he  sat  down  again, and  remained  motion- 
less, without  having  pronounced  a  word.  But  this 
first  expressive  gesture  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
commandant  attach  a  high  importance  to  the 
capture.  By  his  order  the  handkerchiefs  were 
deposited  immediately  in  bags  ticketed  and  sealed ; 
the  bottle  and  even  the  toothpick  were  confiscated. 
A  report  was  drawn  up,  Charney  invited  to  sign  it, 
to  attest  its  correctness,  which  he  refused  by  a  ges- 
ture. A  note  was  taken  of  his  refusal,  and  he  was 
desired  to  go  instantly  to  the  cell  in  the  old  bastion. 

Oh  !  how  painful,  vague,  and  confused  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  at  this  moment  in  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner  !  He  himself  could  only  describe  it 
as  a  feeling  of  sorrow  overcoming  all  others.  He 
had  not  even  a  smile  of  pity  to  give  to  the  triumph 
of  those  men,  so  proud  of  carrying  off',  as  materials 
for  a  procedure — as  proofs  of  a  plot — his  observa- 
tions on  his  plant!  They  were  separating  him 
from  his  remembrances.  The  lover  from  whom 
are  taken  the  letters  and  portrait  of  an  adored  mis- 
tress whom  he  must  never  see  again,  can  alone 
comprehend  the  deep  agony  of  the  prisoner.  To 
save  Picciola,  he  had  compromised  his  pride — his 
honour  ;  he  had  crushed  the  heart  of  an  old  man, 
the  happiness  of  a  young  girl,  and  of  what  had 
attached  him  to  life,  nothing  remained  to  him — not 
even  those  lines  which  he  had  traced,  containing 
the  record  of  his  holy  studies  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  intercession  of  Josephine  had  not  then  been 
as  powerful  as  she  at  first  promised.  No.  After 
her  sweet  pleading  in  favour  of  the  plant  and  the 
prisoner,  when  she  put  the  handkerchief  containing 
the  petition  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  he  recalled 
the  singular  inattention,  so  offensive  to  his  pride, 
which  the  empress  had  shown  that  very  morning, 
during  the  warlike  ceremonies  of  Marengo,  and 
the  signature  of  Charney  increased  the  vexatious 
impression  he  received  from  it. 

"Is  this  man  become  mad  !"  said  he,  "and 
what  farce  does  he  pretend  to  play  with  me  ?  A 
Jacobin  botanist !  I  seem  as  if  I  should  hear 
Marat  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  or 
saw  Couthon  present  himself  at  the  Convention 
with  a  rose  in  his  button-hole  ! " 
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Josephine  would  have  raised  her  voice  to  exclaim 
against  the  title  of  Jacobin,  so  lightly  applied  to  the 
noble  count ;  but  at  that  moment  a  chamberlain 
came  to  announce  to  the  emperor,  that  the  generals 
as  well  as  the  ambassadors  and  deputies  of  the 
Italian  states  waited  in  the  reception-hall.  He 
hastened  to  join  them,  and, inspired  much  more  by 
their  presence  than  by  the  contents  of  the  petition, 
he  made  the  prisoner's  name  an  occasion  for  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  idealists  and  philosophers, 
returning  again  upon  the  Jacobins,  whom  he 
should  krttlw  well,  he  said,  how  to  keep  in  order 
and  bring  to  submission  !  Apd  he  raised  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  determination  and  menace,  not 
that  he  was  as  warm  as  he  pretended  to  be  ;  but, 
skilful  iu  profiting  by  circumstances,  lie  wished 
that  his  words  might  be  heard  and  repeated,  above 
all  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  who  was  present. 
It  was  his  act  of  divorce  from  the  Revolution 
which  he  there  proclaimed. 

To  please  his  master,  eaclfc  enlarged  upon  his 
discourse.  The  governor-general  of  Turin,  above 
all,  Jacques  Abdallah  Menou,  forgetting,  or  rather 
denying  his  ancient  convictions,  burst  forth  in 
violent  tirades  upon  the  Brutuses  of  the  clubs  and 
taverns  of  Italy  and  France  ;  and  there  was  soon 
in  the  imperial  circle  a  unanimous  chorus  of 
virulent  imprecations  against  conspirators,  revolu- 
tionists, and  Jacobins,  so  that  Josephine  trembled 
for  an  instant  before  the  terrible  storm  she  had 
just  raised.  Recovering  from  her  alarm,  she 
approached  the  ear  of  Napoleon,  and,  with  a  half- 
jesting  voice, 

"  Well,  sire,"  said  she,  "  why  all  this  noise  ? 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jacobins  or  revolution- 
ists, but  only  with  a  poor  flower  that  has  never 
conspired  against  any  one." 

The  emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Do  they  think  to  dupe  me  with  such  idle  tales  ? " 
cried  he.  "  This  Charney  is  a  dangerous  man,  but 
not  a  fool.  The  flower  is  a  pretence.  The  object, 
raising  the  stones !  it  is  an  escape  he  is  meditating, 
doubtless.  You  will  watch  over  it,  Menou.  And 
how  has  this  man  been  able  to  write  without  his 
demand  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandant ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  state  prisons  is  carried  on  ! "  The 
empress  again  tried  to  defend  her  protege. 

"Do  not  interfere  further  in  this  affair,  ma- 
dame  ! "  said  the  master. 

And  Josephine,  repulsed  and  discouraged,  was 
silent,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  beneath  his  an°ry 
glance. 

Menou,  rated  by  the  emperor,  did  not  spare 
reproaches  on  the  captain-commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Fenestrella ;  and  he,  b  his  turn,  hastened 
to  visit  with  severity  the  prisoners  to  whom  he 
owed  these  harsh  reprimands.  Already  separated 
from  his  daughter,  who,  with  her  heart  full  of  hope, 
had  seen  the  towers  of  the  fortress  only  to  receive 
an  order  to  quit  the  territory  of  Fenestrella  imme- 
diately, and  not  to  reappear  there,  Gerhardi  had 
that  morning  been  submitted,  like  Charney,  to  a 
domiciliary  visit.  But  nothing  had  resulted  from 
it  to  inculpate  him. 

As  to  the  count,  trials  more  painful  than  the 
seizure  of  his  journal  were  in  store  for  him. 

When  he  descended  to  the  court,  in  the  suite  of 
the  commandant  and  his  two  acolytes,  on  his  way 
to  the  cell  in  the  bastion,  Captain  Moiand,  who 


had  either  paid  no  attention  to  it  on  entering,  or 
rather  perhaps,  from  a  wish  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  obstinate  silence  of  Charney  during  his  visit, 
evinced  redoubled  anger  at  the  sight  of  the  frail 
defences  raised  around  the  plant. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  he  to  Ludovico,  who 
immediately  appeared  at  his  call ;  "  is  this  the  way 
you  watch  over  the  prisoners  ?" 

"  That,  my  captain  ?"  replied  the  jailor,  with  a 
sort  of  growl  and  hesitation,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  raised  the  other 
to  his  cap,  as  a  military  salute — "  That  is  .  the 
plant,  you  know,  that  is  so  good  for  the  gout  and 
oth^r  complaints."  And  he  again  replaced  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Pesle  !  "  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  if  these  gen- 
tlemen are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  the  chambers 
and  the  court-yards  of  the  citadel  would  become 
gardens,  menageries,  shops,  and  be  transformed 
into  a  fair !  Come,  get  rid  of  this  abominable  plant, 
and  all  that  surrounds  it ! " 

Ludovico  looked  by  turns  at  the  plant,  Charney, 
and  the  captain ;  he  wished  to  utter  a  few  words  , 
of  justification. 

"  Be  silent ! "  exclaimed  the  commandant,  "  and 
obey  immediately  ! "  ' 

Ludovico  was  silent.  He  again  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  extinguished  it,  shook  it,  laid  it 
on  one  of  the  ledges  of  the  wall,  and  prepared  to 
execute  the  order. 

He  took  off  his  jacket,  his  cap,  rubbed  his  hands 
as  if  to  gain  courage.  Suddenly,  as  if  infected  with 
the  anger  of  his  chief,  he  seized  and  took  away  the 
mats  and  straw- work  ;'  he  tore  them,  and  threw 
them  about  the  court-yard  in  a  sort  of  fury.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  props  that  served,  to  support 
them  ;  he  tore  them  up  one  after  the  other,  broke 
them  on  his  knee,  and  threw  them  at  his  feet.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  ancient  affection  for  Picciola  was 
changed  into  hatred,  and  that  he  also  had  a  ven- 
geance to  execute. 

During  this  time  Charney  remained  motionless 
as  a  statue,  his  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  his  plant, 
now  entirely  uncovered,  as  if  his  gaze  could  still 
protect  it. 

The  day  had  been  cool,  the  sky  cloudy  ;   the 
stalk  had  recovered  during  the  evening,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  withered  branches,  little  verdant 
shoots  appeared.     It  might  be  said  Picciola  was 
gathering  strength   to  die.    What,  Picciola  !  his 
Picciola,  his  real  world,  and  his  world  of  imagina- 
tion, the  pivot  on  which  his  life  turned,  the  axis 
from  which  his  thoughts  radiated — she  will  be  no 
more  !     And  he,  poor  captive,  whose  punishment 
Providence    had    suspended,  he    must    then    be 
arrested  in  his  flight  towaVds  the  spheres  of  true 
science  !  *  How  shall  he  now  find  occupation  for 
his  weary  leisure — how  fill  the  void  in  his  heart  ? 
Picciola  !  the  desert  peopled  by  thee  becomes  again 
a  desert.      No  more  projects,  no  more  studies,  no 
more  delicious  dreams,  no  more  observations  to    ! 
record,  nothing  more  to  love — Oh!  how  confined  will 
his  prison  be  now,  how  oppressive  the  air  he  will    ! 
breathe  !    It  will  be  now  only  a  tomb,  the  tomb  of   I 
Picciola.      What. !  <hat  branch  of  gold,  that  sibyl-    I 
line  bough,  which  has  driven  afar  the  evil  demons    j 
by  whom  he  was  beset — it  will  be  there  no  longer 
to  defend  him  against  himself !     The  incredulous, 
the  disenchanted  philosopher  will  be  obliged  again 
to  live  his  ancient  life,  \vith  all  his  bitter  thoughts, 
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face  to  face  with  annihilation.  "  No  !  rather  die, 
than  return  to  that  cold  night  from  whence  it  drew 
me  I" 

At  that  moment  Charney  saw  something  like  a 
shadow  appear  at  the  little  grated  window.  It  was 
the  old  man. 

"Ah  !  "  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  have  robbed  him 
of  his  only  blessing ;  I  have  deprived  him  of  his 
daughter  !  He  is  surely  come  to  enjoy  my  dis- 
tress, to  curse  me  doubtless.  Has  he  not  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  what  is  my  misery  by  the  side 
of  his  despair  \  " 

When  he  looked  towards  that  side,  he  perceived 
him  grasping  the  bars  with  his  weak  hands, 
trembling  with  emotion.  Charney  dared  not  raise 
his  eye  to  ask  pardon  from  the  heart  of  this  man, 
whose  esteem  alone  he  wished  to  preserve ;  he 
feared  to  see  on  that  noble  countenance  the 
merited  expression  of  reproach  or  disdain  ;  and 
when  their  eyes  met,  at  the  tender  compassionate 
look  that  the  poor  father  turned  towards  him, 
forgetful  of  his  own  sorrows  that  he  might  par- 
take those  of  his  unfortunate  companion,  he  felt 
penetrated  to  his  inmost  heart,  and  two  tears, 
the  only  ones  he  had  ever  shed,  started  to  his 
eyes. 

These  tears  were  sweet  to  him,  but  the  linger- 
ing remains  of  his  pride  made  him  dry  them 
quickly.  He  feared  being  suspected  of  unmanly 
weakness  by  those  men  who  stood  by. 

Of  all  the  witnesses  of  this  scene,  the  two 
officers  alone,  both  indifferent  spectators,  seemed 
to  comprehend  nothing  of  the  drama  in  which 
they  were  playing  a  part.  They  examined  by 
turns  the  prisoner,  the  old  man,  the  command- 
ant, the  jailor,  astonished  at  the  strong  and 
various  emotions  imprinted  on  all  their  counte- 
nances, and  asked  each  other  in  a  low  voice,  if 
some  important  secret  must  not  exist'  under  that 
plant,  so  well  defended  ? 

At  length  the  fatal  work  was  finished.  Excited 
by  the  captain,  Ludovico  had  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  supports  of  the  rustic  bench  ;  but 
they  were  too  firm. 

"  A  hammer  !  take  a  hammer  !  "  cried  the 
captain. 

Ludovico  took  one  ;  it  fell  out  of  his  hands. 

"  Diable  !  make  an  end  of  it  !  "  repeated  the 
other. 

At  the  first  blow  the  bench  cracked  ;  at  the 
third,  it  was  down.  Then  Ludovico  stooped  over 
the  plant,  all  that  remained  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  wreck.  The  count  was  pale  and  wan  ; 
the  moisture  trickled  down  his  forehead. 

"  Sir  !  sir  !  why  kill  it !  It  is  going  to  die  ! " 
exclaimed  he  at  length,  once  more  descending  to 
the  character  of  a  suppliant. 

The  captain  looked  at  him,  smiled  ironically, 
and  in  his  turn  made  no  answer. 

"  Well  !  "  resumed  Charney  passionately,  "  I 
will  break  it  down  !  I  will  tear  it  up  myself !  " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  do  it,"  said  the  captain,  with 
his  harsh  voice,  extending  his  cane  before  Char- 
ney, as  if  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  pri- 
soner and  his  companion.  Then,  at  his  impe- 
rative sign,  Ludovico  seized  Picciola  in  both  his 
hands  to  root  it  from  the  soil. 

Charney,  overwhelmed  by  despair,  once  more 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  towards  the  lower 


branches,  where  the  sap  had  still  been  able  to 
rise,  a  little  flower  had  just  half  opened,  bright 
and  coloured.  The  others  already  hung  down  on 
their  broken  stalks.  This  alone  still  had  life. 
This  alone  was  not  bruised,  squeezed,  and  crushed 
in  the  large,  rough  hands  of  the  jailor.  Its 
corolla,  almost'  hidden  amongst  some  leaves,  from 
the  midst  of  which  it  appeared  with  its  bright 
tints,  was  opening,  and  turned  towards  Charney. 
He  fancied  he  smelt  its  perfume,  and,  his  eyes 
wet  with  tears,  he  saw  it  dazzle,  increase,  dis- 
appear, and  again  show  itself. 

The  man  and  the  plant  were  exchanging  a  last 
look  of  adieu. 

If,  at  that  moment,  when  so  many  passions 
and  interests  were  agitated  around  a  weak  ve- 
getable, strangers  had  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  in  that  prison-court,  over  which  a  deep 
and  sombre  hue  was  cast  by  heaven,  the  only 
witness  of  the  scene,  would  they  not,  on  behold- 
ing the  aspect  of  those  officers  of  justice,  with 
their  tricoloured  scarfs,  and  that  military  chief, 
dictating  his  pitiless  orders,  think  they  were  pre- 
sent at  some  secret  and  bloody  execution,  where 
Ludovico  played  the  part  of  executioner,  and 
Charney  that  of  the  criminal,  to  whom  the  sen- 
tence had  just  been  read  ?  Yes,  is  it  not  so  ? 
Well  !  these  men,  they  will  come  !  they  come ! 
they  are  here  ! 

The  one  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  general  Menou ; 
the  other,  a  page  of  the  empress.  The  dust  that 
covered  them  told  sufficiently  that  they  had  made 
good  haste  to  arrive. 

It  was  in  time. 

At  the  noise  that  announced  their  entrance, 
Ludovico  let  go  Picciola,  raised  his  head,  and  he 
and  Charney  looked  at  each  other .:  both  were 
pale. 

The  aide-de-camp  gave  to  the  captain  an  order 
from  the  governor  of  Turin  ;  the  captain  con- 
sidered it,  appeared  seized  with  a  feeling  of  hesita- 
tion, made  two  turns  in  the  yard  shaking  his  cane, 
compared  the  message  he  had  just  received  with 
that  which  came  the  evening  before  ;  then  at  last, 
after  having  several  times  raised  and  lowered  his 
eyebrows,  to  show  his  great  astonishment,  affect- 
ing a  half- courteous  air,  he  drew  near  Charney, 
and  graciously  laid  in  his  hands  the  letter  of  the 
general. 

The  prisoner,  trembling  with  emotion,  read 
aloud  the  following  lines  : — 

"  His  majesty  the  emperor  and  king  has  just 
transmitted  me  an  order,  M.le  Commandant,  to  let 
you  know  that  he  at  length  consents  to  the  de- 
mand of  M.  de  Charney,  relative  to  the  plant 
that  grows  amongst  the  paving-stones  of  his 
prison.  Those  which  injure  it  shall  be  taken  up. 
I  charge  you  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent order,  and  to  communicate  on  this  subject 
with  M.  de  Charney." 

"  Long  live  the  emperor  !  "  cried  Ludovico. 

"  Long  live  the  emperor  !,"  murmured  another 
voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  wall. 

During  the  reading,  the  captain  leant  his  hip  on 
his  cane,  to  give  himself  support  ;  the  two  men  in 
scarfs,  still  unable  to  find  the  key  to  all  this,  were 
amazed,  and  sought  from  each  other  by  what 
means  they  should  connect  these  events  with  the 
supposed  conspiracy  ;  the  aide-de-camp  and  the 
page  inquired  why  they  were  obliged  to  come  so 
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quickly.  At  length  the  latter,  addressing  himself 
to  Charney,  said, 

"  There  is  a  postscript  from  the  empress."  And 
Charney  read  at  the  end : 

"  I  recommend  M.  de  Charney  to  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  captain  Morand.  I  shall  be  particu- 


larly grateful  to  him  for  what  he  may  do  to  soften 
the  situation  of  the  prisoner. 

Signed,  "JOSEPHINE." 

"  Long  live  the  empress  !  "  cried  Ludovico. 

Charney  kissed  the  signature,  and   kept   the 
message  some  moments  before  his  eyes. 


BOOK   III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  commandant  of  Fe'nestrella  had  resumed 
all  his  courtesy  towards  the  protege  of  her  majesty 
the  empress  and  queen.  Not  only  Charney  was 
not  sent  to  occupy  the  cell  of  the  bastion,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  reconstruct  his  defences  and  shel- 
ters, of  which  the  languishing,  half-transplanted 
Picciola  more  than  ever  required  the  succour. 
The  fury  of  Captain  Morand  towards  the  man 
and  the  plant  was  so  entirely  allayed,  that  every 
morning  he  desired  Ludovico  to  inquire  from  him 
if  the  prisoner  wished  for  anything,  and  how  Pic- 
ciola was. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  good  disposition,  Char- 
ney obtained  from  his  liberality  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  that  he  might  again  record  from  recollec- 
tion his  studies  and  observations  on  vegetable 
physiology  ;  for  as  the  letter  of  the  governor  of 
Turin  did  not  annul  the  right  of  inquest  and 
seizure,  the  two  judicial  officers  had  carried  away 
his  linen  archives,  and,  after  a  deep  examination, 
declaring  they  could  not,  with  all  their  efforts,  find 
the  key  to  this  correspondence,  they  had  sent  it  all 
to  Paris  to  the  minister  of  police,  to  be  commented 
upon,  examined,  and  deciphered  by  the  most  skilful 
and  most  expert  among  them. 

Charney  also  suffered  from  another  privation, 
the  more  important  because  it  could  not  be  so 
easily  supplied.  The  commandant,  as  a  punish- 
ment to  Gerhardi  for  the  reproaches  addressed  to 
him  by  General  Menou  on  his  want  of  watchful- 
ness, had  banished  him  to  another  part  of  the 
fortress,  where  he  could  not  communicate  with 
any  one.  This  separation,  which  placed  the  old 
man  in  complete  solitude,  fell  on  the  heart  of 
Charney  with  the  weight  of  remorse,  and  pre- 
vented the  captain's  favours  from  having  their 
full  effect. 

He  passed  great  part  of  the  day  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  grating  and  the  little  closed  window. 
He  imagined  he  still  saw  the  good  old  man  at  the 
moment  when,  with  difficulty,  passing  his  arm 
through  the  lower  bars,  he  had  vainly  tried  to  let 
him  touch  a  friendly  hand  ;  he  -saw  his  suppli- 
cation to  the  emperor  graze  up  the  wall,  and 
mount  to  that  grating,  to  go  from  him  to  Gerhardi, 
from  Gerhardi  to  Teresa,  from  Teresa  to  the  em- 
press ;  and  behind  those  bars  shone  and  smiled 
again  that  look  of  pity  and  of  pardon,  which  had 
come  so  recently  to  sustain  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  and  he  heard  the  cry  of  joy  coming  from 
that  crushed  heart  when  the  pardon  for  Picciola 
had  arrived  !  That  pardon,  it  is  to  him,  it  is  to 
them,  that  he  owes  it ;  and  for  that  mad  attempt 
that  could  only  profit  Charney,  they  alone  have 
been  punished — punished  cruelly  !  Poor  father  ! 
Poor,  poor  girl  ! 

She  also  often  appeared  to  him  at  the  same 
place  where  he  had  seen  her  appear  for  a  moment, 


on  his  awaking  from  that  painful  dream  which 
predicted  the  death  of  his  plant.  Then,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  ideas,  he  seemed  to  discover  in 
her  all  the  features  of  the  Picciola  of  his  dreams  ; 
and  it  was  thus  he  thought  he  saw  her  now. 

One  day  as  the  prisoner  was  dwelling  on  these 
sweet  visions,  something  moved  behind  the  dim, 
dusty  casement  ;  the  little  window  was  opened ; 
a  woman  appeared  at  the  grating.  She  had  a 
dirty  brown  skin,  an  enormous  goitre,  and  cun- 
ning, avaricious  eyes.  It  was  Ludovico's  wife. 

From  this  time  Charney  saw  nothing  more  there. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FREED  from  its  confinement,  surrounded  by 
good  earth,  with  a  wide  space  around  it,  Picciola 
recovered  from  its  disasters,  again  flourished,  and 
triumphed  over  all  its  misfortunes.  It  had  lost 
its  flowers,  however,  except  the  little  one  which 
had  opened  so  lately  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk. 

In  the  ample  space,  in  the  seed  which  was  swell- 
ing and  ripening  in  the  calyx,  Charney  foresaw 
new  and  sublime  discoveries,  and  even  thought 
of  the  Dies  Seminalis,  of  the  feast  of  seed-time  ! 
For  now  there  is  no  want  of  earth,  it  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  Picciola  ;  perhaps  she  may  become 
a  mother,  and  see  her  daughters  grow  under  her 
shade ! 

While  waiting  this  great  day,  he  had  an  anxious 
wish  to  know  the  real  name  of  his  companion  with 
whom  he  had  passed  such  delightful  moments. 

"  What  !  shall  I  never,  then,  be  able  to  give 
Picciola,  the  poor  foundling,  that  name  which 
science  and  custom  have  bestowed  on  her  before- 
hand, and  which  she  bears  in  company  with  her 
sisters  of  the  plains  or  mountains  !  " 

The  commandant  had  paid  him  a  visit ;  Charney 
mentioned  to  him  his  wish  to  possess  a  work  on 
botany.  Without  refusing  his  request,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  incur  any  responsibility,  he  first  applied 
for  authority  from  the  governor-general  of  Pie- 
mont  ;  and  Menou  not  only  hastened  to  give  it  to 
him  freely,  but  also  sent  him,  from  the  library  at 
Turin,  an  enormous  collection  of  volumes  to  assist 
the  prisoner  in  his  researches, — "  Hoping"  he 
wrote,  "  that  her  majesty  the  empress  and  queen, 
well  versed  herself  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as 
in  many  others,  would  not  be  sorry  to  know  the 
name  of  that  flower,  in  which  she  was  so  greatly 
interested." 

At  the  sight  of  this  mass  of  science,  which  was 
brought  to  him  by  Ludovico,  who  bent  under  its 
weight,  Charney  smiled. 

"  Is  such  great  artillery  necessary,"  said  he, 
"  to  force  a  flower  to  tell  me  its  name  ? " 

It  was,  however,  with  a  sentiment  of  pleasure 
that  he  laid  his  hand  once  more  upon  books, 
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lie  turned  them  over  with  that  thrill  of  delight 
which  he  had  formerly  felt,  when  knowledge  was  to 
him  a  mysterious  and  desirable  thing.  How  long 
it  was  since  his  eyes  had  wandered  over  printed 
characters  !  Already  he  was  forming  projects  for 
sweet,  holy  studies ! 

"  If  ever  I  leave  this  place,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
be  a  botanist !  There  I  shall  find  none  of  those 
scholastic,  pedantic  controversies,  which  mislead 
rather  than  enlighten.  Nature  must  show  herself 
the  same  to  all  her  disciples  ;  always  true  though 
changing,  always  beautiful  though  unadorned  ! " 

And  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  these 
newly-arrived  books,  their  names  and  titles  also. 
There  were  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linngeus, 
the  Institutiones  Rei  Herbaria  of  Tournefort,  the 
Theatrum  Botanicum  of  Bauhin  ;  then,  the  Phy- 
tographia,  the  Dendrologia,  the  Agrostographia, 
of  Plukenet,  Aldrovando,  and  Scheuchzer  ;  and 
others  in  French  or  Italian. 

Though  a  little  alarmed  at  this  array,  so  entirely 
scientific,  Charney  was  not  discouraged  ;  and,  as 
a  preparation  for  more  serious  researches,  he  first 
opened  the  thinnest  volume,  that  he  might  seek  at 
random  in  the  tables  for  the  most  pleasing  names 
a  plant  could  bear. 

He  wished  he  could  make  his  choice  in  that 
floral  calendar,  amongst  Alcea,  Alisma,  Andryala, 
Bromelia,  Celosia,  Coronilla,  Euphrasia,  Helvella, 
Passiflora,  Primula,  Santolina,  or  any  other  name, 
pleasing  to  the  lip,  harmonious  to  the  ear ! 

The  fear  suddenly  seized  him  that  his  plant 
might  bear,  with  a  ridiculous  and  unpleasing  name, 
a  masculine  or  neuter  termination,  which  would 
be  entirely  at  variance  with  all  his  ideas  respecting 
his  friend  and  companion . 

What  would  become  of  the  young  girl  of  his 
dreams,  if  he  must  apply  to  her  a  designation 
such  as  Rumex  obtusifolius,  or  Saytrium  Hyos- 
cyamus,  or  Gossypium,  or  Cynoglossum,  or 
Cucubalus,  or  Cenchrus,  Buxus !  or  even  some 
French  name,  more  barbarous  still,  such  as 
Arrete-boeuf  (rest-harrow),  Attrape-mouche  (fly- 
catcher), Herbe  a  pauvre  homme  (hedge-hyssop), 
Bec-de-grue  (crane's  bill),  Dent-de-chien  (dog's 
tooth),  Langue-de-cerf  (hart's  tongue),  or  Fleur- 
de-coucou  (cuckoo  flower)  !  Would  it  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  disenchant  him  for  ever  ?  No  !  he  will 
not  risk  the  trial ! 

Notwithstanding,  he  resumed  each  volume  by 
turns,  opened  it,  turned  over  the  leaves  again  ; 
was  in  raptures  at  the  innumerable  wonders  of 
nature  ;  was  angry  at  the  systematising  spirit 
of  men,  who  of  this  study,  which  he  had  hitherto 
found  so  attractive,  had  made  a  science  the 
rudest,  the  most  technical,  the  most  confused  of  all 
sciences. 

During  a  whole  week  he  endeavoured,  by  exa- 
mining his  plant,  to  find  out  its  name  ;  he  could 
not  succeed.  In  this  chaos  of  so  many  strange 
words,  thrown  from  one  system  to  another,  be- 
wildered in  the  midst  of  this  unwieldy  and  immense 
nomenclature, — a  true  net  of  Vulcan,  which  covers 
Botany  with  a  veil  as  if  to  hide  her  charms,  and 
weighs  on  her  almost  to  suffocation, — in  vain  he 
consulted  all  his  authors,  one  after  another  ;  de- 
scending from  class  to  order,  from  order  to  family, 
from  family  to  genera,  from  genera  to  species,  he 
continually  lost  the  traces,  and  always  ended  by 
anathematising  his  faithless  guides,  who  were  often 


at  variance  with  each  other  either  on  the  general 
character,  or  even  on  the  use  and  denomination,  of 
each  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

In  the  midst  of  these  investigations,  which  he 
renewed  a  thousand  times,  the  little  flower,  the 
only  flower — examined  petal  by  petal,  explored 
even  into  its  calyx — suddenly  broke  off  in  the  hand 
of  the  examiner — the  dissecter,  and  fell ;  carrying 
away  with  it  the  projects  of  study  on  the  fruit,  the 
hope  of  seed,  the  maternity  of  Picciola  ! 

Charney  was  in  consternation ;  and,  after  a  long 
silence,  apostrophising,  with  an  agitated  voice  and 
an  angry  look,  the  books  which  he  still  held  open 
upon  his  knees — 

"  She  is  named  Picciola !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  no- 
thing but  Picciola,  the  plant  of  the  prisoner,  his 
consoler,  his  friend  !  What  does  she  want  with 
another  name  ?  and  why  did  I  wish  to  know  it  ? 
Fool  !  what  is  there,  then,  no  certain  remedy, 
in  this  thirst  to  know,  and  can  it  not  be  cured  ?  " 

Then,  with  an  impulse  of  anger,  he  seized  the 
books  he  had  before  him,  one  after  the  other,  and 
dashed  them  on  the  ground.  A  little  paper  came 
from  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  them,  and  fell 
in  the  court-yard.  Charney  immediately  picked  it 
up.  It  contained  some  words  recently  written,  and 
in  a  female  hand.  He  read  the  following  : — 

Hope,  and  tell  your  neighbour  to  hope,  for  nei- 
ther he  nor  you  have  I  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHARNEY  read  and  re-read  this  billet  twenty 
times  over.  Its  sense  could  not  be  doubtful,  for 
amongst  women  one  alone  had  been  for  him  all 
heart  and  all  devotion  ;  and  that  woman  he  had 
scarcely  seen,  thought  he  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  if  she  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented herself  before  him,  he  should  certainly 
scarcely  recognise  her.  But  by  what  means, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  Arguses,  had  she  been 
able  to  send  him  these  lines  ?  Tell  your  neigh- 
bour to  hope.  Poor  girl,  who  dared  not  name  her 
father  !  Poor  father  !  to  whom  he  cannot  even 
show  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter  ! 

When  thinking  of  that  excellent  old  man,  on 
whom  he  had  brought  such  bitter  misfortune,  and 
whose  sorrow  he  was  prevented  from  alleviating, 
Charney  felt  overwhelmed  with  regret ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  sleepless  nights,  the  idea  of  Gerhardi 
sadly  pursued  him. 

During  one  of  these  nights,  an  unaccustomed 
noise  was  heard  above  him,  iu  the  chamber  of  the 
upper  story,  hitherto  empty  ;  and  his  mind  was 
filled  with  various  conjectures,  one  more  absurd 
than  the  other. 

In  the  morning  Ludovico  entered  his  room 
with  an  air  of  business,  and  though  he  tried  to 
compose  his  features  to  discretion,  his  sparkling 
animated  eyes  announced  great  news. 

"  What  is  the  matter  2 "  said  Charney,  "  and 
what  has  been  passing  over  my  head  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing,  signer  count,  nothing  ;  except 
that  yesterday  an  addition  of  prisoners  arrived 
here,  and  the  vacant  lodgings  will  be  occupied. — 
Yes,"  pursued  he,  with  a  tone  of  affected  com- 
miseration, "  you  must  share  the  enjoyment  of 
your  court  with  a  companion  in  captivity  ;  but  be 
easy,  we  only  receive  good  men  here.  When  I  say 
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good  men,"  resumed  he  immediately,  "  I  mean 
there  are  no  thieves  amongst  them.  But  look, 
here  is  the  new-comer,  who  is  going  to  pay  you 
his  visit  of  installation." 

At  this  unexpected  announcement,  Charney 
rose,  much  surprised,  not  knowing  if  he  should 
rejoice  or  be  sorry  at  the  change,  when  suddenly 
he  saw  Gerhardi  enter  his  chamber. 

Both  looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  still  doubted 
the  reality  of  the  meeting ;  and  at  the  same  instant, 
their  hands,  united  and  pressed  together,  testified 
how  warm  was  the  pleasure  they  experienced  in 
seeing  each  other  again. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Ludovico  laughing, "  I  see 
that  the  acquaintance  will  be  very  soon  made  ;'' 
and  he  went  out  leaving  the  two  in  an  ecstacy, 
gazing  on  each  other. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  "  What  has  re- 
united us,  then  !  "  said  Charney. 

"  My  daughter  !  I  am  sure  of  it,  I  cannot  doubt 
it ;  and  how  could  I  be  deceived  ?  Does  not  all 
the  happiness  I  experience  in  life  come  from  her  ?" 

Charney  cast  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  em- 
barrassment, and  his  hands  strongly  pressed  those 
of  the  old  man.  At  length,  taking  from  his  box  a 
little  paper,  he  presented  it  to  him ;  "  Do  you 
know  this  writing  ? " 

"  It  is  hers  ! "  cried  Gerhardi ;  "  it  is  my 
daughter's  !  my  Teresa's  !  No,  she  has  not  for- 
gotten us  ;  and  her  promise  was  not  long  in  being 
realised,  since  we  are  reunited.  But  how  did  this 
billet  reach  you  ? " 

Charney  told  him,  and  then  unthinkingly  made 
a  gesture  as  if  to  resume  possession  of  the  note  ; 
but  seeing  Gerhardi  holding  it  in  his  hands,  that 
were  trembling  with  emotion — reading  it  slowly 
word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  kissing  it  a  thousand 
times,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  his,  and  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  experienced  a  vivid  sentiment  of 
regret,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  explain  to  him- 
self. 

After  the  first  few  moments,  when  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  conjectures  with  respect  to  Teresa, 
her  fate,  and  her  present  place  of  residence,  Ger- 
hardi, casting  his  eyes  with  a  feeling  of  natural 
curiosity  over  the  chamber  of  his  host,  stopped 
before  each  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  wall.  Two 
amongst  them  had  been  modified  already  ;  he 
comprehended  the  influence  of  the  plant,  and  un- 
derstood directly  the  important  part  it  had  played 
in  respect  to  the  prisoner.  In  his  turn  he  took 
the  charcoal.  One  of  the  sentences  contained 
these  words  : 

Men  are  placed  upon  (his  world  as,  later,  they 
will  be  placed  beneath  it  ;  one  near  another,  but 
without  links  to  connect  them.  To  the  body  this 
world  is  a  populous  arena,  where  men  jostle 
against  each  other  on  every  side ;  to  the  heart — it 
is  a  desert! 

He  added  : 

//  we  have  no  friends  ! 

Then  turning  affectionately  towards  his  com- 
panion, he  opened  his  arms  to  him. 

Still  agitated  with  the  thoughts  that  had  just 
filled  his  mind,  his  heart  palpitating,  his  eyes  moist, 
Charney  threw  himself  into  them,  and  both  sealed 
that  holy  bond  of  friendship  by  a  long  and  warm 
embrace. 

The  next  day  they  breakfasted  together,  tete-a- 
tete,  in  the  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  one  sitting 


on  the  bed,  the  other  on  the  chair,  having  between 
them  the  little  sculptured  table,  then  holding,  be- 
sides the  double  prison  ration,  a  beautiful  trout 
from  the  lake,  craw-fish  from  the  Cenise,  a  bot- 
tle of  excellent  wine  of  Mondovi,  and  a  tempting 
morsel  of  that  delicious  cheese  from  Millesimo, 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  Jlubiola. 
This  was  a  feast  for  the  captives  !  But  Gerhardi 
did  not  want  money,  nor  the  captives  complaisance, 
since  the  new  orders  had  been  received. 

An  unreserved  and  affectionate  conversation 
was  carried  on  between  the  two  friends.  Never 
had  Charney  so  completely  or  so  long  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  never  had  a  repast  ap- 
peared so  delicious  to  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
exercise  and  the  waters  of  the  Eurotas  could  sea- 
son the  black  broth  of  Sparta,  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  a  friend  add  much  more  to  the 
flavour  of  the  finest  meats. 

Confidence  soon  followed  in  its  turn.  They 
loved  each  other  so  well  already,  though  they  were 
scarcely  acquainted  !  Without  any  incitement, 
without  hesitation,  without  preamble,  only  as  if  he 
were  fulfilling  the  contract  of  friendship  entered 
into  the  preceding  day,  Charney  related  the  pre- 
sumptuous labours  and  the  vain  follies  of  his 
youth.  The  old  man  then  commenced  in  his  turn, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  confessed  the  early  errors 
of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GERHARDI  was  born  in  Turin,  where  his  father 
possessed  a  vast  manufactory  of  arms.  Pie'mont 
has  always  been  a  passage  for  the  merchandise 
and  ideas  of  France  to  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the 
merchandise  and  ideas  of  Italy  to  France.  A 
portion  of  both  always  remains  on  the  way.  The 
wind  of  France  had  blown  on  his  father — he  was 
a  philosopher,  a  reformer ;  the  breath  of  Italy  had 
rested  on  his  mother — she  was  devout  to  excess. 
As  to  him,  poor  child,  loving,  respecting,  listening 
to  both  with  the  same  confidence,  he  must  neces- 
sarily participate  in  both  their  natures,  and  so  he 
did.  A  republican  devotee,  he  dreamt  of  a  reign  of 
religion  and  liberty,  a  very  excellent  alliance  cer- 
tainly ;  but  he  had  his  own  peculiar  ideas  of  it, 
and  he  was  only  twenty.  We  are  still  young  at 
that  age. 

He  was  not  long  in  pledging  himself  to  both 
parties. 

At  that  time,  the  Pie"montese  nobility  enjoyed 
certain  privileges,  that  were  very  humiliating  to 
the  other  classes  of  society.  Its  members  alone, 
for  example,  could  appear  in  the  boxes  of  the 
theatre,  and,  could  it  be  believed,  dance  at  a  pub- 
lic ball  !  for  the  dance  was  then  considered  an 
aristocratic  exercise,  and  the  citizens  could  only 
attend  as  spectators. 

At  the  head  of  a  band  of  young  men  of  the 
city,  Giacomo  Gerhardi  one  day  publicly  attacked 
this  singular  privilege.  He  was  bold  enough  to 
establish  a  plebeian  in  the  midst  of  the  patrician 
quadrilles.  The  noble  dancers  were  indignant ; 
the  plebeians,  dancers  and  spectators,  uttered  a 
terrible  cry,  claiming  the  dance  for  all !  To  this 
seditious  noise  other  cries  of  liberty  succeeded,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  followed,  after 
twenty  challenges  given  and  refused,  not  from 
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cowardice,  but  from  pride,  the  impudent  Giacomo, 
carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  age  and  of  his 
feelings,  struck  the  proudest  and  highest-titled  of 
his  adversaries  a  blow  on  his  face. 

The  insult  was  great  ;  the  powerful  family  of 
San  Marsano  swore  to  be  avenged.  The  knights 
of  St.  Maurice,  those  even  of  the  Annunciation — 
all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  in  short,  who  when 
in  danger  form  but  one  body — now  seemed  to  have 
but  one  face,  so  much  did  each  feel  himself  of- 
fended on  his  own  account. 

By  order  of  his  father,  Giacomo  took  refuge  with 
one  of  his  relations,  the  cure  of  a  little  village  in 
the  principality  of  Masserano,  in  the  environs  of 
Bielle.  But,  notwithstanding  his  flight,  he  was 
condemned  for  contumacy  to  five  years'  exile  from 
Turin.  The  foolish  importance  given  to  this  affair, 
which  was  called  "  the  dancing  conspiracy,"  raised 
Giacomo  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  one 
side  regarded  him  as  the  avenger  of  the  people  ; 
the  other,  as  one  of  those  dangerous  innovators 
who  still  dreamt  of  the  independence  of  Pie"mont ; 
and  whilst  at  court  this  giver  of  blows  was  looked 
upon  as  tone  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  poor  little  conspirator  was 
quietly  serving  mass  in  the  village,  and  never  left 
the  church,  where  he  had  just  received  the  holy 
communion. 

This  stormy  opening  of  a  life  which  might  have 
flowed  on  so  calmly  long  influenced  the  fate  of 
Giacomo  Gerhardi.  The  old  man  paid  dearly  for 
the  follies  of  his  youth  ;  for  when  he  was  arrested 
for  the  pretended  attempt  on  the  First  Consul,  his 
accusers  did  not  fail  to  bring  against  him  the 
sentence  formerly  passed  upon  him  as  a  disturber 
and  mad  republican. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Turin,  and  during 
his  exile,  Giacomo  allowed  that  love  of  equality 
which  his  father  had  kindled  in  his  mind  to  be 
entirely  extinguished,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
religious  sentiments  he  derived  from  his  mother 
were  developed  more  and  more.  He  soon  carried 
them  to  excess,  and  his  relation,  a  good  and 
worthy  ecclesiastic,  whose  mind  perhaps  wanted 
expansion,  but  whose  intentions  were  good  and 
convictions  sincere,  instead  of  seeking  to  control 
this  enthusiasm  in  its  commencement,  excited  it, 
hoping :  that  Christian  humility  might  prove  a 
shield  to  the  warmth  of  his  character.  He  after- 
wards discovered  the  error  in  his  calculation  ; 
Giacomo  had  no  longer  any  desire,  any  wish,  but 
to  enter  the  church. 

To  ward  off  this  blow,  which  would  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  only  son,  his  father  and 
mother  recalled  him  home  ;  and  relying  on  the 
warm  affection  he  felt  for  them,  they  managed  so 
well,  that  they  persuaded,  or  rather  obliged  him, 
by  their  supplications  and  tears,  to  marry. 

Giacomo  married  accordingly ;  but  his  marriage 
turned  out  at  first  very  differently  from  what  they 
had  expected ;  he  lived  with  his  wife  as  with  a 
sister.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  felt  the 
tenderest  affection  for  him.  He  used  his  influence 
over  her  heart,  he  exerted  his  natural  impassioned 
eloquence,  not  to  make  her  comprehend  the  hap- 
piness of  the  domestic  ties,  but  the  charms  of  a 
religious  life.  He  succeeded  so  completely,  so 
well,  that  a  year  after  their  union,  the  young  wife 
retired  into  a  convent,  and  he  returned  to  the  en- 
virons of  Bielle. 


A  little  distance  from  the  village  he  inhabited, 
rises  a  chain  of  heights,  the  last  branch  of  the  Pen- 
nine Alps.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Mucrona,  the 
highest  peak  of  these  mountains,  a  little  valley,  sud- 
denly sinking,  dark  and  sombre,  covered  with 
vapours,  filled  with  rocks,  bordered  with  preci- 
pices, seems  from  a  distance  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion Virgil  and  Dante  give  us  of  the  mouth  of  hell. 
But  in  proportion  as  you  approach,  the  rocks 
appear  clothed  with  beautiful  verdure  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  the  precipices  present  slopes  of  a  gentle 
inclination,  where  flowering  shrubs  climb  up  the 
beautiful^little  hills,  covered  with  natural  groves  ; 
and  the  vapours,  changing  their  tints  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  by  turns  white,  rose,  or  violet,  at 
length  entirely  disappear.  Then  may  be  seen,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  lovely  valley,  a  lake  of  about 
five  hundred  paces  wide,  fed  by  the  springs,  and 
from  whence  issues  the  little  river  of  Oroppa, 
which  at  some  distance  from  thence  encircles  one 
of  the  smaller  hills  of  the  chain,  at  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  church  consecrated  at  great  expense  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  piety  of  the  people. 
This  church  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  country. 

If  we  may  believe  the  legend,  St.  Eusebius,  on 
his  return  from  Syria,  in  this  solitary  spot  depo- 
sited a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  carved  by  St. 
Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  wished  to  preserve 
from  the  profanation  of  the  Arians. 

Well,  in  this  little  valley,  on  the  point  of  those 
rocks,  on  the  slopes  of  those  precipices,  on  the 
borders  of  that  lake  and  river,  on  that  mountain, 
in  that  church,  at  the  foot  of  that  image,  Giacomo 
Gerhardi  passed  five  more  years  of  his  life,  entirely 
forgetting  the  world,  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
wife,  his  mother,  for  the  Virgin  of  Oroppa  ! 

Ignorant  that  credulity  is  not  belief,  that  super- 
stition leads  to  idolatry,  and  that  all  excess  estranges 
us  from  God,  it  was  not  the  celestial  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  that  he  adored  ;  it  was  his  own 
virgin  !  his  virgin  of  the  mountains.  His  days  and 
his  nights  passed  away  in  prayer,  in  weeping 
before  her  for  imaginary  faults,  for  his  heart  was 
like  that  of  a  child.  In  vain  his  relation,  the 
good  curate,  more  and  more  alarmed  at  this  ex- 
cessive fervour,  sought  to  bring  him  back  to  rea- 
son: he  could  do  nothing.  In  vain  to  distract  him 
from  this  engrossing  and  dangerous  prepossession, 
he  proposed  his  visiting  other  places  where  the 
virgin  was  honoured  ;  what  mattered  to  Giacomo 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  St.  Mary  of  Bologna,  or 
of  Milan  !  it  was  only  the  material  object,  the 
image,  the  piece  of  black  worm-eaten  wood  that  he 
adored,  and  not  the  holy  woman  it  so  unworthily 
represented.  This  feeling  of  enthusiasm  only  lost 
in  depth  to  gain  in  extent. 

The  Virgin  of  Oroppa  had  around  her  her  suite 
of  saints,  both  male  and  female. 

Amongst  them  Giacomo  had  distributed  all  the 
celestial  powers,  all  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity. 
Of  one  he  asked  to  dissipate  the  hail-clouds,  which 
sometimes  descended  on  his  mountain  from  the 
heights  of  Mount  Mucrona  ;  of  another,  to  soften 
his  mother's  sorrow,  or  to  sustain  his  wife  under 
her  trials ;  of  this,  to  watch  over  his  sleep ;  of  that, 
to  defend  him  against  temptation  ;  the  same  with 
the  rest;  and  his  devotion  became  an  impure  poly- 
theism,— his  mountain  of  Oroppa  an  Olympus, 
where  God  alone  had  no  place  ! 

Imposing  upon  himself  the  most  severe  penances 
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and  privations,  he  fasted,  he  macerated  his  body, 
sometimes  remained  three  days  without  taking 
food,  and  would  then  sink  into  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, which  he  honoured  by  the  name  of  ecstacies. 
He  had  visions  and  revelations  ;  he  thought,  like 
some  Quietists,  that  by  subduing  his  material  na- 
ture, he  was  able  to  render  his  soul  visible;  he  held 
conversations  with  it  ;  and  his  health  was  de- 
stroyed, his  reason  lost :  he  was  mad  ! 

One  day  he  heard  a  voice  coming  from  on  high, 
ordering  him  to  go  and  convert  the  heretical  Vau- 
dois,  some  remains  of  whom  still  existed,  not  far 
from  him,  in  the  Valais.  He  set  out,  crossed  the 
country  watered  by  the  Tesino,  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Monte  Rosa  ; 
but  suddenly  shut  in  by  winter,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tribe  of  herdsmen,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  several 
months  sheltered  under  the  wide  roof  of  a  chalet, 
for  the  accumulating  snows  had  stopped  up  all  the 
passes. 

This  chalet,  called  in  the  country  los  strablas,  or 
the  stables,  was  an  oblong  building,  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  open  only  on  the  southern  side,  and 
covered  closely  in  every  other  part  with  strong 
planks  of  pine,  cemented  with  gums,  resins,  mosses, 
and  lichens.  In  the  cold  season,  men,  women, 
children,  and  flocks  all  collected  together  there, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  centre  of  the  habitation,  a  fire,  con- 
stantly kept  up,  boiled  an  enormous  cauldron, 
where,  sometimes  in  turn,  sometimes  together, 
they  prepared  for  the  community,  dried  vegetables, 
bacon,  mutton,  quarters  of  chamois,  or  cutlets  of 
marmot,  which  they  ate  with  chesnut  bread;  and 
for  wine  they  had  a  sourish  liquor  composed  of 
several  kinds  of  whortle-berries  fermented. 

Their  numerous  occupations — the  care  of  the 
flocks  and  children,  preparing  cheeses,  spinning 
hemp — making  agricultural  instruments,  that  later, 
during  the  fast-fleeting  summer  of  those  climates, 
they  might  force  their  rocks  to  give  them  fruits — 
forming  clothes  of  sheepskin,  baskets  of  bark, 
little  elegant  articles  of  larch  or  sycamore  wood, 
destined  for  the  towns,  kept  the  whole  population 
of  the  chalet  employed.  They  were  laborious  but 
gay,  and  mingled  laughter  and  songs  with  the 
sound  of  axes,  wheels,  and  hammers.  There, 
labour  seemed  a  pleasure  ;  study  and  prayer  were 
considered  duties  and  recreations.  They  sang 
their  holy  songs  with  harmonious  and  practised 
voices  ;  the  old  taught  the  young  reading  and 
arithmetic  ;  to  the  better  prepared,  music,  and 
even  a  little  Latin :  for  civilisation  in  the  High 
Alps,  like  its  vegetation,  is  preserved  under  its 
snow,  at  least  among  these  tribes,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see,  on  the  return  of  spring,  min- 
strels and  schoolmasters  descend  from  these  stables 
to  the  villages  of  the  plains,  and  spread  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  hosts  of  Giacomo  were  Vaudois. 

For  a  missionary  this  was  a  fine  opportunity  ; 
but  at  the  first  word  he  pronounced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mission,  the  chief  of  the  family,  an  old 
octogenarian,  less  respectable  even  from  his  age 
than  from  his  labours  and  virtues,  by  which  every 
instant  of  his  life  had  been  marked,  imposed  silence 
upon  him. 

"  Our  fathers,"  said  he,  "  have  suffered  exile, 
dispersion,  death  even,  rather  than  consent  to 
worship  images  ;  do  not  hope  then  to  do  with  us, 


what  ages  of  persecution  could  not  accomplish 
with  them.  Stranger,  you  are  here,  obliged  to 
live  under  our  roof ;  pray  in  your  way,  we  will 
pray  in  ours  ;  but  unite  your  efforts  with  ours  in 
the  common  labours  ;  for  here,  far  from  the  noises 
and  distraction  of  the  world,  idleness  would  kill 
you.  Be  our  companion,  our  brother,  as  long  as 
the  snows  surround  us.  Then,  when  the  roads  are 
free,  you  may  quit  us,  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  with- 
out blessing  the  hearth  that  warmed  you,  without 
even  turning  to  salute  those  who  have  lodged  and 
fed  you.  You  will  owe  them  nothing ;  you  will 
have  worked  for  them  ;  and  if  the  balance  be  on 
our  side,  God  will  discharge  it." 

Obliged  to  submit,  Giacomo  remained  during 
five  months  with  these  good  people  ;  during  five 
months  he  was  a  witness  of  their  virtues  ;  during 
five  months,  morning  and  evening,  he  heard  the 
devotions  they  addressed  to  the  one  God.     His 
mind,  ceasing  to  be  excited  by  the  objects  of  his 
exclusive  worship,  became  calm  ;  and  when  that 
prison  which  the  ice  had  closed  behind  his  foot- 
steps was  opened  by  the  sun,  at  the  aspect  of  that 
sun,  and  the  magnificence  of  nature,  from  which 
he  had  been  severed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which 
i  displayed  itself  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  Alps, 
!  the  idea  of  an   Eternal  and  All-powerful  Ruler 
j  entered  fully  and  vividly  into  his  mind,  and  re- 
sumed its  usurped  place. 

The  arrival  of  the  early  birds — the  sight  of  the 

first  plants,  which  appeared  covered  with  flowers 

from  beneath  the  snow — the  murmurings   of  the 

I  swarms  of  bees  around  them,  all  excited  transports 

;  of  joy  and  love  in  his  heart. 

A  whole  volume  would  not  be  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe the  numerous  and  varied  sensations  that 
Giacomo  then  experienced.  The  good  old  man 
had  felt  attached  to  him  ;  he  knew  little  of  books 
of  science,  but  he  had  added  his  own  observations 
to  those  of  his  fathers,  and  was  delighted  to  explain 
to  him  the  Creator  by  the  creation.  At  length, 
from  that  asylum,  before  which  he  had  presented 
himself  with  his  head  full  of  fanaticism  and  into- 
lerance, the  converter  went  away  almost  entirely 
converted.  The  habit  of  employment,  the  sight  of 
a  family,  led  back  Giacomo's  ideas  to  the  duties 
he  ought  to  fulfil.  He  hastened  to  the  parlour  of 
his  wife's  convent.  It  would  again  require  a  com- 
plete history  to  relate  the  means  he  was  obliged  to 
use  to  reconquer  that  heart  which  he  himself  had 
formerly  repulsed.  This  history  will  perhaps  be 
worth  telling  another  time. 

In  short,  after  unheard-of  efforts  to  tear  his 
wife  from  her  cloistral  life,  to  destroy  himself  the 
effect  of  his  former  lessons,  his  earlier  instructions, 
Giacomo  Gerhardi,  restored  to  reason,  to  happi- 
ness, to  rational  belief,  became  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, and  some  years  after  the  happiest  of 
fathers. 

Twenty-five  years  of  wisdom  and  virtue  redeemed 
his  errors. 

On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
family,  he  created  by  his  industry  occupations 
worthy  of  him.  He  possessed  a  tolerably  good 
fortune,  which  business  might  have  considerably 
increased,  if  his  benevolence  had  not  swallowed 
up  his  gains.  It  was  so  delightful  to  him  to  do 
good  !  The  love  of  his  fellow-creatures  filled  his 
heart  with  joy,  and  the  study  of  Nature  added  an 
inexhaustible  charm  to  his  life.  Animated  nature, 
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above  all,  excited  his  curious  investigations  ;  and 
as  God  is  great  even  in  the  least  of  his  works, 
insects,  offering  themselves  most  readily  to  the 
hand  of  the  religious  philosopher,  obtained  the 
preference  over  the  other  productions  of  the  Divine 
Artist.  And  thus  it  was  that  later,  during  his 
days  of  captivity,  old  Gerhardi  gained  from  Ludo- 
vico  the  singular  appellation  of  the  fly-catcher. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  two  captives  had  soon  no  secrets  from  each 
other.  After  having  rapidly  gone  over  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  their  existence,  they  resumed  it  in 
detail,  to  impart  to  each  other  the  slightest  emo- 
tions that  had  marked  its  course.  They  also  talked 
of  Teresa,  but  at  that  name  Charney  felt  embar- 
rassed, and  the  blood  would  mount  to  his  forehead ; 
the  old  man  himself  became  pensive,  and  a  moment 
of  silence,  sad  and  solemn,  always  followed  the 
recollection  of  the  absent  angel. 

More  willingly,  they  interrupted  their  recitals 
by  some  grand  discussion  on  a  point  of  morality, 
or  by  observations  on  the  caprices  of  human 
nature.  The  philosophy  of  Gerhardi,  always  gen- 
tle and  consoling,  made  happiness  consist  in  love 
of  our  neighbour  ;  while  Charney,  often  in  opposi- 
tion to  him,  could  not  comprehend  how  this  warmth 
of  indulgence  and  tenderness  could  be  maintained 
for  man,  in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  persecutions 
which  the  virtuous  Piemontese  had  suffered  from 
them. 

"  But,"  said  he  to  Gerhardi,  "did  you  not  then 
curse  those  men,  the  day  when,  after  having  shame- 
fully calumniated  you,  they  deprived  you  of  your 
liberty,  and  of  the  sight  of  your  child  ? " 

"  The  fault  of  some  should  not  fall  on  all  ! 
Those  even  wh{>  have  injured  me — who  knows  ! — 
might  not  they,  deceived  by  appearances,  blinded 
by  political  fanaticism,  have  acted  sincerely?  Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  we  must  think  of  the  evils  we 
have  endured  with  the  thought  of  pardon  in  our 
hearts.  Which  of  us  does  not  require  it  for  him- 
self 1  Which  of  us  has  not  mistaken  error  for 
truth  *  The  apostle  John  said,  'God  is  love.'  Oh ! 
how  beautiful  and  true  is  this  word  !  Yes,  it  is 
by  loving  that  we  rise  to  God,  and  that  we  derive 
from  him  strength  -to  support  misfortune.  If  I 
had  entered  prison  with  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
mankind,  I  should  certainly  have  died  of  despair. 
But  no  !  Heaven  be  praised,  these  painful  senti- 
ments were  far  from  me.  The  remembrance  of 
so  many  kind  friends,  faithful  in  my  misfortunes — 
so  many  hearts  that  have  suffered  from  my  suffer- 
ings, made  me  still  love  my  fellow-creatures  ;  and 
the  worst  moment  of  my  captivity  was  that  when 
the  sight  of  man  was  denied  me  ! " 

"  What !  did  they  use  such  severity  towards 
you  ?"  said  Charney. 

"  At  the  first  moment  of  my  arrest,"  pursued 
his  new  friend,  "  I  was  taken  to  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  put  in  solitary  confinement,  shut  up  in  a 
subterranean  gallery,  where  the  jailors  even  could 
not  communicate  with  me.  They  passed  my  food 
through  a  revolving  box,  and,  during  one  long 
month,  nothing  came  to  interrupt  this  silent  soli- 
tude. You  must  know  what  I  experienced  then, 
fully  to  comprehend  how  truly,  notwithstanding 
all  the  reveries  of  our  savage  philosophers,  a  state 


of  society  is  the  natural  state  of  the  human  race, 
and  what  privation  he  endures  who  is  condemned 
to  perfect  solitude  !  Not  to  see  a  human  being  ! 
to  live  without  being  supported  by  one  look,  with- 
out one  voice  sounding  in  your  ear.  To  clasp 
no  hand  in  yours  !  To  lay  your  head,  your 
breast,  your  heart,  only  on  cold  and  insensible 
objects,  it  is  frightful ;  and  the  strongest  reason 
would  sink  under  it.  One  month,  one  eternal 
month  !  passed  thus  away  with  me.  Even  at  its 
commencement,  when  my  turnkey  came  every  two 
days  to  renew  my  provisions,  the  noise  merely  of 
his  footsteps  caused  me  inexpressible  joy.  I 
waited  the  moment  with  anxiety.  I  exclaimed 
'  Good  day '  to  him  through  the  iron  door  that 
separated  us,  but  he  did  not  reply ;  I  endeavoured, 
during  the  rotation  of  the  box,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  hands,  or  even  his  clothes.  I  could 
not  succeed,  and  I  was  in  despair.  Had  he  borne 
upon  his  features  the  signs  of  cruelty  and  vice,  I 
should  have  thought  him  beautiful.  Would  he 
have  extended  his  hand  to  me,  were  it  only  to  have 
repulsed  me,  I  should  have  blessed  him.  But, 
nothing !  nothing  !  I  only  saw  him  the  day  of 
my  removal  to  Fe'nestrella.  My  only  distraction, 
my  only  pleasure,  my  only  company  then  were 
little  spiders,  which  I  observed  for  whole  hours ; 
but  I  had  already  observed  them  so  often  !  I 
made  friends  of  them,  for  I  crumbled  my  bread  to 
feed  them.  Rats,  also,  were  not  wanting  in  my 
dungeon  ;  but  these  animals  have  always  inspired 
me  with  dread,  and  an  invincible  disgust.  I  fed 
them  also  as  well  as  I  could,  while  defending  my- 
self from  their  approach  and  contact.  However, 
the  care  that  I  took  of  my  spiders,  the  terror  even 
with  which  my  poor  villanous  rats  inspired  me, 
was  not  sufficient  to  occupy  me,  and  despair  over- 
whelmed me  when  thinking  of  my  daughter  !" 

Charney  sighed,  Gerhardi  comprehended  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  resuming  the  calm- 
ness of  his  demeanour,  hastened  to  continue. 

"  Good  fortune  ere  long  came  to  me  !  Light 
came  to  my  gallery  by  a  dormer  window,  strongly 
barricadoed  by  an  iron  cross  (it  was  before  that 
cross  of  my  prison  I  performed  my  morning  and 
evening  devotions) ;  a  sloping  shade  which  widened 
towards  the  outer  end,  was  set  up  before  this  win- 
dow, and  only  permitted  my  eyes  to  reach  the 
upper  extremity  of  a  large  piece  of  wall  built  to 
connect  two  bastions.  Above  me  was  situated  the 
keep  of  the  citadel.  One  day — Celestial  Provi- 
dence, how  I  thank  thee  for  it ! — the  shadow  of  a 
man  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the 
wall  that  was  within  my  sight.  The  person  I 
could  not  see,  but  I  guessed  his  movements  by 
those  of  the  shadow.  That  shadow  went  and 
came.  It  was  that  of  a  soldier  recently  placed  as 
sentinel  on  the  platform  of  the  keep.  I  distin- 
guished the  cut  of  his  coat,  his  epaulettes,  the  form 
of  his  cartouche-box,  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  the 
waving  of  his  plume.  How  can  I  tell  you,  my 
friend,  the  joy  with  which  my  soul  was  filled  !  I 
was  no  longer  alone  !  a  companion  had  just  ar- 
rived !  The  next  day,  the  following  days,  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  soldier  reappeared  on  the 
wall,  his  shadow  or  that  of  another  !  But  at  least 
it  was  always  a  man,  one  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
who  lived,  who  moved  there,  under  my  eyes  !  I 
observed  and  followed  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  shade  ;  I  placed  myself  in  correspondence 
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with  it,  I  walked  along  my  gallery  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  soldier  along  his  platform.  When 
they  came  to  relieve  guard,  I  said  '  adieu '  to  the 
departing,  '  good  day '  to  the  coming  sentinel, 
whose  turn  of  duty  it  was.  I  knew  the  corporal  ; 
I  soon  knew  all  my  military  guardians  by  their 
outline:  shall  I  confess  it?  for  some  I  felt  unac- 
countable preferences.  According  to  their  atti- 
tude, their  step,  the  slowness  or  vivacity  of  their 
motions,  I  endeavoured  to  guess  their  age,  their 
character,  their  feelings.  One  hurried  his  steps, 
turned  his  musket  rapidly  in  his  hand,  or  moved 
his  head  in  measured  time  :  he  was  doubtless 
young,  and  naturally  gay;  he  was  singing,  or  amus- 
ing himself  with  dreams  of  love.  Another  passed 
with  his  head  bent,  sometimes  stopping  ;  and  lean- 
ing both  his  arms  on  his  piece,  he  would  remain 
long  in  a  melancholy  attitude  :  he  was  thinking  of 
his  absent  mother,  of  his  village,  of  all  he  had  left 
behind  him  !  His  hand  was  lifted  to  his  face,  per- 
haps to  dry  a  tear  !  And  these  were  the  dear 
shades  for  whom  I  felt  affection  ;  I  was  interested 
in  their  fate,  I  formed  wishes  and  prayers  for 
them.  And  thus  new  feelings  of  tenderness  arose 
in  my  heart  and  consoled  it.  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  we  must  love  our  fellow-creatures  ;  we 
must  love  them  with  all  our  souls  ;  for  thus  alone 
can  we  secure  happiness." 

"  Excellent  man! "  said  Charney,  much  touched, 
"  who  would  not  love  you  !  Why  did  I  not  know 
you  sooner  !  My  life  might  have  been  changed. 
But  ought  I  to  complain  ?  Have  I  not  found  here 
what  the  world  refused  me,  a  devoted  heart,  a 
solid  support,  virtue,  truth ;  you  and  Picciola  !  " 

For  in  the  midst  of  all  these  effusions  Picciola 
was  not  forgotten.  The  two  companions  had 
constructed  together,  near  it,  a  larger,  pleasanter, 
more  commodious  bench  than  the  first.  They  sat 
on  it  beside  one  another,  opposite  the  plant,  and 
they  would  imagine  they  were  all  three  convers- 
ing. This  bench  they  called  the  bench  of  confer- 
ence. It  was  there  the  simple,  modest  man 
endeavoured  to  be  eloquent,  that  he  might  be  per- 
suasive ;  to  be  persuasive,  that  he  might  be  useful ; 
and  natural  eloquence  and  persuasion  did  not  fail 
him.  That  bench  was  the  bench  of  the  school, 
the  chair  of  instruction.  There  were  seated  the 
professor  and  the  pupil ;— the  professor,  he  who 
knew  the  least,  but  who  knew  the  best;  the  professor 
was  Gerhardi,  the  pupil  Charney,  the  book  Picciola! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THEY  were  reposing  on  their  accustomed  seat. 
Autumn  was  approaching.  Charney,  losing  all 
hope  of  seeing  his  Picciola  flower  again,  was  speak- 
ing to  his  friend  of  his  regret  for  the  fall  of  her 
last  blossom ;  and  he,  to  supply  the  loss  as  much  as 
he  could,  laid  before  him  a  general  view  of  the 
fructification  of  plants. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  the  print  of  a  Divine  hand 
is  shown  in  all  the  acts  of  nature.  Gerhardi  told 
how  some  plants,  with  large  spreading  leaves,  that 
would  stifle  each  other,  by  growing  near  together, 
have  their  seeds  furnished  with  plumes,  that  the 
wind  may  more  easily  disperse  them  ;  how,  when 
the  plumes  are  wanting,  these  seeds  ripen  in  pods, 
provided  with  an  elastic  spring,  which  suddenly 
starting  at  the  moment  of  their  maturity,  throws 


them  to  a  distance  to  separate  them.  Plumes  and 
springs  are  feet  or  wings  which  God  has  given 
them,  that  each  may  choose  its  place  in  the  sun. 

What  eye  can  follow,  in  their  rapid  flight  through 
the  agitated  air,  the  membranous  fruit  of  the  elm — 
that  of  the  maple,  pine,  and  ash,  whirling  about  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  other 
seeds,  whose  lightness  is  sufficient  to  raise  them, 
and  appear  to  be  hastening  of  their  own  accord  to 
meet  the  birds  whose  hunger  they  are  to  appease. 

The  old  man  also  explained  how  water-plants — 
plants  destined  to  ornament  the  streams  or  adorn 
the  edges  of  ponds — have  their  seeds  so  formed, 
that  they  may  float  on  the  water,  and  plant  them- 
selves on  the  sides  of  the  banks,  or  pass  from  one 
shore  to  another  ;  how,  when  their  weight  draws 
them  to  the  bottom,  it  is  that  they  require  to  grow 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  slime  of  the  marsh, 
as  the  flags  and  reeds,  that  come  up  like  an  army 
of  lances  from  the  bosom  of  the  stagnant  waters, 
and  the  brillant  water-lilies,  which,  while  their 
roots  are  in  the  mud,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
spread  their  round  shining  leaves  on  the  bosom  of 
the  stream,  with  their  beautiful  white  or  golden 
flowers.  And  he  told  him  also  of  the  loves  of  the 
Vallisneria,  separated  from  her  husband,  which 
lengthens  herself  by  extending  the  spiral  cord 
that  serves  for  her  footstalk,  to  flower  above  the 
water  ;  whilst  her  spouse,  destitute  of  that  faculty 
of  extension,  violently  breaks  the  bands  that  retain 
him,  to  rise  and  blossom  beside  her,  and  die  in 
fertilising  her. 

"  What !  do  these  things  exist,"  cried  Charney, 
"  and  men  in  general  do  not  deign  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  them  !  " 

This  was  one  of  the  old  man's  lessons. 

*'  My  friend,"  said  his  companion  to  him  one 
day,  as  they  were  sitting  together  on  the  bench  of 
conference,  "  have  the  insects  which  you  have 
made  your  favourite  study  offered  as  many  won- 
ders to  your  observation  as  Picciola  to  me  1 " 

"  Quite  as  many,"  replied  the  professor.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  you  will  not  thoroughly  appreciate  your 
Picciola  till  you  have  made  acquaintance  with 
those  little  animated  beings  that  sometimes  come 
to  visit  her,  and  fly  and  hum  around  her.  Then 
you  will  see  those  numerous  relations,  those  secret 
laws,  that  connect  the  insect  with  the  plant,  as  the 
insect  and  the  plant  to  the  rest  of  the  world :  for  all 
is  born  from  the  same  Will,  all  is  governed  by  the 
same  Intelligence  !  Newton  has  said,  the  universe 
was  created  by  a  single  effort.  Hence  that  har- 
mony, that  general  unison,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  its  vast  whole,  but  which  nevertheless 
exists. 

Gerhardi  was  going  on  to  develop  his  ideas,  when 
stopping  suddenly,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Picciola, 
and  kept  an  attentive  silence  for  some  moments. 

A  butterfly  of  rich  colours  had  alighted  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  plant,  its  wings  agitated  with 
a  peculiar  quivering. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  am  thinking,"  replied  the  professor,  "  that 
Picciola  will  assist  me  in  replying  to  your  former 
question.  Look  at  that  butterfly.  At  the  moment 
I  am  speaking,  it  is  obliging  your  plant  to  form  an 
engagement  with  it.  Yes,  for  it  has  placed  its 
hope  of  future  progeny  on  one  of  its  branches." 

Charney  bent  forward  to  see  if  this  were  so. 
The  butterfly  fled  away,  after  having  covered  its 
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eggs  with  a  gummy  juice,  capable  of  fixing  them 
firmly  on  the  bark  of  the  plant. 

"  Well,"  replied  Gerhardi,  "  is  it  by  chance  or  a 
fortunate  accident  that  it  has  come  to  confide  to 
Picciola  its  precious  deposit  ?  Take  care  how  you 
believe  it !  Nature  has  reserved  a  species  of  plant 
for  each  species  of  insect.  Every  plant  has  its 
guest  to  lodge  and  nourish.  Now,  understand  what 
there  is  remarkable  in  the  act  of  this  butterfly. 
It  was  at  first  a  caterpillar  itself,  and  while  a 
caterpillar  it  fed  on  the  substance  of  a  similar 
plant  to  that ;  it  afterwards  went  through  its  trans- 
formations, and,  faithless  to  its  first  affections,  it 
flew  indifferently  to  any  flower,  to  suck  the  juices 
of  its  nectaries.  Well,  when  the  moment  of  ma- 
ternity is  come  to  it,  to  that  butterfly  that  has 
not  known  its  mother,  and  will  not  see  its  children 
(for  its  work  is  accomplished,  and  it  will  die),  to 
that  butterfly,  that  consequently  experience  can- 
not have  instructed,  it  comes  to  confide  its  eggs  to 
the  plant,  like  that  which  nourished  itself  under 
another  form,  and  in  another  season.  It  knows 
that  the  little  caterpillars  will  come  from  the  eggs, 
and  for  them  it  has  forgotten  the  wandering  habits 
of  a  butterfly.  Who  then  has  taught  it  this  ? 
Who  then  has  given  it  the  remembrance,  the  rea- 
soning and  faculty  of  recognising  that  plant  whose 
foliage  now  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  spring  ? 
Practised  eyes  are  sometimes  deceived,  but  the 
butterfly  never  !  "  Charney  was  going  to  express 
his  surprise. «  Oh  !  this  is  not  all  !  "  inter- 
rupted Gerhardi.  "  Now,  examine  the  branch 
which  it  has  chosen.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest;  for  the  new  shoots,  weak  and  tender  as 
they  are,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  winter  frosts,  or 
broken  by  the  wind.  This  it  also  knows.  Again, 
who  then  has  taught  it  ?  " 

Charney  was  in  amazement.  "But,"  said  he, 
"  pardon  me,  my  friend  ;  I  fear  lest  you  should  be 
deceived  by  some  illusion." 

"  Silence,  sceptic  ! "  cried  the  old  man,  with 
one  of  his  intelligent  smiles  ;  "  you  will  perhaps 
believe  what  you  see.  Attend  to  me  well.  Pic- 
ciola is  going  to  play  her  part  in  her  turn  ;  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  foresight  of  the  insect  only, 
but  to  that  of  nature,  to  one  of  those  laws  of  har- 
mony which  I  spoke  of  just  now,  and  which 
obliges  the  plant  to  accept  the  legacy.of  the  butter- 
fly. In  the  approaching  spring  we  shall  be  able 
to  verify  this  prodigy  together,"  said  he,  repress- 
ing a  sigh  addressed  to  his  daughter.  "  Then, 
when  the  first  leaves  of  Picciola  shall  show  them- 
selves, the  little  larvae  enclosed  in  the  eggs  will 
hasten  to  break  their  shells.  You  know,  doubt- 
less, that  the  buds  of  different  shrubs  do  not  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  also  the  eggs  of  the  different 
kinds  of  butterflies  are  not  hatched  on  the  same 
day  ;  but  here  a  law  of  unity  regulates  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  plant,  by  that  of  the  insect.  If  the 
larvae  came  before  the  leaves,  they  would  find 
nothing  to  feed  upon  ;  if  the  leaves  became  ma- 
tured before  the  birth  of  the  little  caterpillars, 
they  would  be  unable  to  feed  on  them  with  their 
feeble  jaws.  It  cannot  but  be  so  ;  Nature  never 
deceives  !  Each  plant  follows  in  its  progress  the 
course  of  the  insect  it  is  to  nourish  ;  the  one  opens 
its  buds,  when  the  other  opens  its  eggs  ;  and  after 
having  grown  and  strengthened  together,  toge- 
ther they  will  open  their  flowers  and  their 
wings." 


"  Picciola  !  Picciola  !  "  murmured  Charney, 
"  thou  hast  not  then  told  me  all ! " 

Thus  from  day  to  day  succeeded  these  delight- 
ful instructions,  and  when  the  evening  came,  the 
captives  embraced  while  saying  adieu,  and  re- 
turned to  their  chambers  to  wait  there  for  sleep, 
or  to  think,  often  unknown  to  each  other,  of  the 
same  object— the  daughter  of  the  old  man.  What 
had  become  of  her  since  the  order  of  the  cap- 
tain forcibly  exiled  her  from  the  prison  of  her 
father  ? 

Teresa  had  at  first  followed  the  emperor  to 
Milan  ;  but  she  soon  learned  by  experience  that  it 
is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  cross  an  antecham- 
ber than  an  army.  However,  the  friends  of  Ger- 
hardi, stimulated  by  her  entreaties,  again  redou- 
bled their  efforts,  and  promised  before  long  to  put 
an  end  to  his  captivity  ;  and  Teresa  more  tranquil 
had  retraced  the  road  to  Turin,  where  a  relation 
offered  her  an  asylum. 

The  husband  of  this  relation  was  librarian  of  the 
city  ;  it  was  he  whom  Menou  commissioned  to 
make  choice  of  the  books  to  be  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Fenestrella.  The  nature  of  these  books  enabled 
Teresa  easily  to  guess  for  whom  they  were  des- 
tined. Hence,  in  one  of  the  volumes,  the  inser- 
tion of  that  little  note,  whose  mystic  style  could 
compromise  neither  her  father,  nor  her  protege". 
She  was  ignorant  then  that  her  father  and  Char- 
ney were  more  than  ever  separated  from  each 
other,  and  when  the  news  reached  her  by  the  very 
messenger  who  had  taken  the  books,  terrified  for 
the  consequences  of  such  complete  solitude  to  her 
father,  one  single  thought  above  all  others  occu- 
pied her  mind — the  reunion  of  the  two  captives  ! 

Not  only  did  she  address  letter  upon  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Piemont,  but  she  also  interested 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Turin  in  her  cause, 
and  even  the  wife  of  Menou.  He  had  sufficient 
motives  for  not  opposing  a  prolonged  resistance  to 
such  numerous  and  pressing  solicitations,  and  all 
that  she  asked  was  granted  to  Teresa. 

Some  time  after,  when,  on  being  presented  to  the 
governor  of  PiemontbyMadameMenou,sheoffered 
her  thanks,  and  poured  out  to  him  the  expression 
of  her  gratitude,  the  old  general,  pleasingly  sur- 
prised at  seeing  her — touched  by  that  eloquence  of 
filial  tenderness  which  flowed  from  her  lips,  lost 
for  an  instant  his  usual  roughness,  and  taking  her 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  said, — 

"  Come  and  see  me  sometimes,  or  rather  come 
and  see  my  wife.  Perhaps,  before  a  month  she 
may  have  some  good  news  to  give  you  !  " 

Teresa  immediately  thought  the  favour  to  be 
granted  was,  her  being  allowed  to  return  to  Fenes- 
trella, and  pass  part  of  her  time  in  the  prison  with 
her  father  ;  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
general,  and  thanked  him  a  thousand  times  with  a 
countenance  radiant  with  happiness. 

Beneath  one  of  those  beautiful  suns  of  October 
which  recall  those  of  spring,  Gerhardi  and  Charney 
were  sitting  on  their  bench.  Both  silent  and  pen- 
sive, and  leaning  on  the  ends  of  their  rustic  seat, 
they  might  have  been  supposed  indifferent  to  one 
another,  if  at  times  the  eyes  of  the  count  had 
not  turned,  with  an  expression  of  interest  and 
anxiety,  towards  his  companion,  who  was  entirely 
sunk  in  a  deep  reverie.  The  features  of  Gerhardi 
were  rarely  shaded  by  so  dark  an  appearance  of 
sadness.  Charney  might  easily  deceive  himself  on 
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the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  he  was  de- 
ceived. 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  exclaimed  he,  suddenly  breaking 
a  long  silence  ;  "  captivity  is  horrible  !  horrible  ! 
when  it  is  not  merited  !  to  live  separated  from 
what  we  love  !  " 

Gerhardi  raised  his  head,  and,  in  his  turn,  rousing 
himself  from  the  meditation  in  which  he  had  been 
sunk,  said, — 

"  Separation  is  the  great  trial  of  life ;  is  it  not  so, 
my  friend  1  " 

"  I,  your  friend  !  "  replied  the  count ;  "  does 
that  name  suit  me  ?  Is  it  not  I  who  have  separated 
you  from  her  ?  can  you  forget  it  ?  Ah  !  you  do 
not  deny  it,  you  were  thinking  of  your  daughter  ; 
and  while  thinking  of  her,  you  could  not  turn 
your  eyes  towards  mine.  When  those  thoughts 
come,  I  can  well  believe  the  sight  of  me  must  be 
odious  to  you." 

"  You  deceive  yourself  strangely  on  the  cause 
of  my  reverie,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Never,  per- 
haps, did  the  remembrance  of  my  daughter  present 
itself  to  my  mind  with  more  consolation  than  to- 
day, for  she  has  written  to  me,  and  I  have  her 
letter  ! " 

"  Can  it  be  possible  !  She  has  written  to  you  ? 
They  have  permitted  it."  And  Charney  drew 
near  the  happy  father,  with  an  emotion  of  joy 
immediately  repressed.  "  But  does  that  letter 
tell  you  any  melancholy  news,  then  ? " 

"No — quite  the  contrary." 

"  Then,  why  this  sadness  ? " 

"  Alas  !  what  would  you,  my  friend  ?  man  is  thus 
made.  Regret  always  mixes  with  our  dearest 
hopes.  Our  happiness  here  below  casts  its 
shadow  before  it,  and  it  is  on  that  shadow  our 
eyes  first  rest.  You  speak  of  separation  !  Here, 
take  this  letter  ;  read  it ;  and  you  will  soon  guess 
why,  this  morning,  a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over 
me  near  you." 

Charney  took  the  letter,  and  held  it  some  time 
without  opening  it.  His  eyes  fixed  on  Gerhardi, 
he  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  guess  what  it 
contained  by  the  features  of  his  dear  companion  ; 
then  he  examined  the  direction,  and  was  touched 
on  recognising  the  writing.  At  length,  opening 
the  paper,  he  tried  to  read  it  aloud  ;  but  his  voice 
trembled,  and  the  words  died  on  his  lips  ;  he 
stopped,  and  finished  the  letter  to  himself. 

He  read  as  follows  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER, — This  note  that  you  now 
hold  in  your  hands,  kiss  it  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand times  ;  a  thousand  times  Have  I  kissed  it, 
and  there  is  a  complete  harvest  for  you  to  gather 
from  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  not  failed  to  do  so,"  murmured 
Gerhardi,  "  dear  child  ! " 

Charney  continued — 

"  It  is  to  you,  as  to  me,  a  vivid  satisfaction,  is 
it  not,  to  be  permitted  at  length  to  correspond  ? 
We  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  General  Menou  for 
it !  It  is  he  who  has  at  length  ended  the  silence, 
that,  perhaps  more  even  than  distance,  separated 
|  us.  May  he  be  blessed  !  Henceforth,  at  least 
our  thoughts  will  fly  to  meet  each  other  :  I  shall 
tell  you  my  hopes,  and  they  will  sustain  you  ; 
you  will  tell  me  your  sorrows,  and,  when  weeping 
over  them,  I  shall  think  myself  weeping  near  you. 
But,  dear  father,  if  a  greater  favour  still  should 
be  in  reserve  for  us  ! — Oh  !  pray  suspend  for  a 


few  moments  reading  this  letter,  and,  before  going 
farther,  prepare  your  soul  for  the  sudden  joys 
there  remain  for  me  to  tell  you ! — Father,  suppose 
I  may  soon  be  allowed  to  return  to  you  ! — to  see 
you  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  you,  to  surround 
you  with  my  cares  ;  during  two  years  this  happi- 
ness satisfied  me,  and  then  captivity  appeared  light 
to  you.  Well,  if  my  hope  should  be  realised, 
soon  I  shall  return  to  those  walls  whence  I  was 
exiled." 

"  She  is  returning.  What !  here,  to  be  with 
you  ?"  interrupted  Charney,  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Read,  read,"  said  the  old  man  sadly. 

Charney  read  again  the  last  sentence,  and  con- 
tinued — 

"  Soon  I  shall  return  to  those  walls  whence  I 
was  exiled  !  You  will  be  happy,  very  happy,  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Rest,  then,  a  little  on  this  con- 
soling thought.  Your  daughter,  your  Teresa,  begs 
you  to  do  so  !  do  not  hasten  to  reach  the  end  of  this 
letter  too  quickly.  Violent  emotions  are  some- 
times very  dangerous.  Have  I  not  said  enough 
to  you  ?  Charged  to  accomplish  your  wishes,  did 
an  angel  descend  from  heaven,  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  ask  more  from  him ;  I,  too  exacting 
perhaps,  before  he  resumed  his  flight,  would  have 
interceded  with  him  for  your  liberty — your  com- 
plete deliverance.  At  your  age  it  is  so  sad  to 
live  away  from  your  native  country  !  The  banks 
of  the  Doria  are  so  beautiful ;  and,  in  your  garden 
on  La  Colline,  the  trees,  planted  by  my  dead 
mother  and  my  poor  brother,  have  so  greatly 
flourished  !  There,  their  memory  dwells  more 
than  anywhere  else  !  Then,  you  must  so  regret 
your  friends — your  friends  whose  generous  eiforts 
have  so  well  aided  my  weak  endeavours. — Oh  ! 
my  father,  my  father  !  the  pen  burns  my  fingers  ! 
my  secret  will  escape.  It  has  certainly  escaped 
already.  Oh  !  I  implore  you,  arm  yourself  with 
strength  and  constancy,  for  this  is  the  happiness 
that  is  coming.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  rejoin 
you,  no  longer  only  to  soften  your  captivity,  but 
to  end  it.  No  more  to  remain  with  you  for  cer- 
tain hours,  and  within  the  bars  of  a  prison,  but  to 
bring  you  out  with  me — free  and  proud.  Yes, 
proud  !  for  you  will  have  a  right  to  be  so  ;  for 
your  faithful  Delarue  and  Cotenna  have  not  ob- 
tained a  pardon  for  you,  but  justice,  reparation  ! 

"Adieu,  my  dearest  father  :  oh  !  how  I  love 
you,  and  how  happy  I  am  !  "  TERESA." 

There  was  not  a  word  in  this  letter,  a  single 
word  of  remembrance  for  Charney.  This  absent 
word  he  had  sought  for  with  agony  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  reading  the  letter ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  disappointment  he  felt  at  not 
finding  it,  it  was  an  exclamation  of  joy  that  first 
broke  from  him. 

"  You  will  be  free,  then  ! "  cried  he.  «*  You 
will  be  able  to  repose  under  the  trees,  and  see  the 
sun  rise  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  going — to  quit 
you !  And  this  is  the  shadow  that  precedes  my 
happiness  to  obscure  it ! " 

"  And  what  matter  !  "  replied  Charney,  proving 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings,  and  his  generous 
forgetfulness  of  himself,  how  capable  he  had  be- 
come of  comprehending  true  friendship.  "  You 
will  be  restored  to  her  at  last.  She  will  have 
ceased  to  suffer  by  my  fault.  You  will  be  happy. 
And  I  shall  no  longer  feel  at  the  bottom  of  my 
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heart  that  weight  which  has  oppressed  me  ! 
During  the  few  momenta  that  remain  for  us  to  pass 
together,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  speak  of  her." 
These  latter  words  he  uttered  in  the  arms  of 
his  old  friend. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  idea  of  the  approaching  separation  seemed 
to  redouble  the  mutual  tenderness  of  the  two  cap- 
tives. Always  together,  they  were  never  tired  of 
those  long  and  instructive  conversations  on  the 
bench  of  conference. 

There  was  a  certain  subject  however,  one  of 
very  deep  interest,  which  Gerhardi  sometimes 
attempted  to  touch  upon,  and  which  Charney,  on 
the  contrary,  always  avoided.  The  old  man 
attached  too  much  importance  to  it,  to  let  himself 
be  easily  discouraged.  For  if  he  succeeded,  he 
should  leave  him  with  less  regret.  One  day  an 
occasion  for  returning  to  it  presented  itself. 

"  Do  you  not  admire,"  said  his  companion  to 
him,  "  the  fate  that  has  united  us  two  here  ;  we 
who,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  countries 
in  which  we  were  born,  imbued  with  opposite  pre- 
judices, by  very  different  routes  had  arrived  at 
the  same  point — denial  of  the  Divinity?  " 

"  Against  that  latter  article  I  defend  myself," 
said  Gerhardi,  smih'ng :  "  to  forget  is  not  to  deny." 

"  Granted  ;  but  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
blind,  the  more  to  be  pitied  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  said  the  old  man,  without  hesitation  ; 
"  yes,  you,  my  friend.  All  excess  may  conduct 
man  to  his  ruin,  doubtless  ;  but  in  superstition 
there  is  belief,  there  is  passion,  there  is  life.  In 
incredulity  all  is  dead.  The  one  is  the  river 
turned  from  its  true  course  ;  it  inundates,  it  over- 
whelms, it  displaces  the  vegetable  fostering  mould, 
but  it  is  impregnated  with  its  substance,  and  car- 
ries it  with  it ;  it  may  be  able  later  to  repair  the 
disasters  it  has  caused.  The  other  is  drought, 
sterility  ;  it  kills,  it  burns,  without  the  hope  of 
future  benefit ;  of  the  soil  it  makes  sand,  of  the 
opulent  Palmyra  a  ruin  in  a  desert !  Incredu- 
lity, not  content  with  separating  us  from  our 
Creator,  loosens  the  links  of  society,  and  even 
those  of  family  ;  by  depriving  man  of  his  dignity, 
it  produces  around  him  isolation  and  desertion, 
and  leaves  him  alone — alone  with  his  pride  !  I 
have  said  justly ;  a  ruin  in  a  desert !  " 

"  Alone  with  his  pride  ! ' '  repeated  Charney,  in 
a  low  voice,  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
bench,  his  head  sunk  on  his  hand.  "  The  pride 
of  human  science  !  Why,  then,  is  man  so  pleased 
to  destroy  the  elements  of  his  happiness,  by  wish- 
ing to  penetrate,  to  analyse .  them  1  Even  if  he 
should  owe  that  happiness  to  a  lie,  why  seek  to 
raise  the  mask,  and  hasten  voluntarily  to  meet 
the  ruin  of  his  illusions  ?  Is  truth,  then,  so  de- 
lightful ?  Will  science  be  sufficient  for  his  ambi- 
tious desires  ?  Fool !  it  was  thus  with  me.  I 
am  but  a  worm  !  I  said,  then,  to  myself,  a  worm 
destined  to  annihilation  ;  but,  pluming  myself  on 
my  dunghill,  I  was  proud  of  knowing  it.  I  was 
proud  of  my  naked  weakness.  I  had  doubted 
happiness  and  virtue  ;  but,  before  annihilation, 
my  scepticism  stopped.  I  believed.  My  degrada- 
tion became  glorious  to  me,  since  /  had  discovered 
it.  And  had  I  not  good  cause  to  congratulate 
myself !  In  exchange  for  my  fine  discovery,  I 


had  only  given  my  kingly  mantle  and  my  treasure 
of  immortality  ! " 

The  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  his  companion. 

"  The  worm,  after  having  crawled  upon  the 
earth,"  said  he,  "  after  having  fed  on  bitter  leaves, 
after  having  dragged  itself  through  the  mud  of  the 
morass  and  .the  dust  of  the  roads,  will  construct 
its  chrysalis,  a  transient  tomb !  whence  it  will  come 
forth,  transformed  and  purified,  to  fly  from  flower 
to  flower,  to  live  on  their  perfumes  ;  and  then, 
displaying  its  brilliant  wings,  it  will  rise  towards 
heaven  !  Is  not  the  history  of  the  worm  ours  in 
fact  ? " 

Charney  shook  his  head. 

"  Incredulous  !  "  replied  Gerhardi,  reproving 
him  by  a  smile  characterised  by  sadness  ;  "  you 
see  your  malady  was  greater  than  mine.  The 
cure  is  longer.  Have  you,  then,  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  your  Picciola  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Charney,  with  a  grave,  impressive 
voice  ;  "  I  confess  God !  I  now  believe  in  that 
First  Cause  which  Picciola  has  revealed  to  me  ;  in 
that  Eternal  Power,  the  admirable  Regulator  of 
the  universe  !  But  your  comparison  of  the  worm 
refers  to  the  future  destiny  of  man,  and  what 
proves  that  ?  " 

"  What  proves  it  ?  his  mind  !  That  is  all  future, 
and  bears  him  constantly  onward.  His  life  is  con- 
sumed in  ceaseless  desire  ;  even  he  turns  in  spite 
of  himself  towards  that  unknown  pole  that  attracts 
him  ;  for  is  his  most  glorious  portion  a  fruit  of 
the  earth  ?  Where  are  the  people  amongst  whom 
ideas  of  future  life  have  not  existed  ?  And  why 
should  not  that  hope  be  realised  ?  Can  the  mind 
of  man  go  farther  than  the  power  of  God  ?  What 
proves  it  ? — I  will  not  bring  the  authorities  of 
revelation  and  the  holy  scriptures ;  convincing  to 
me,  they  would  be  without  force  for  you,  as  the 
wind  which  impels  the  vessel  on  its  way  can  do 
nothing  against  the  immobility  of  the  rock ;  for 
the  rock  has  no  sails  to  receive  it,  and  its  base  is 
fixed  in  the  earth.  But,  my  friend,  should  we 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  matter,  and  not  in 
the  eternity  of  that  intelligence  which  serves  to 
regulate  our  judgment  on  matter  itself?  What ! 
virtue,  love,  genius,  can  all  these  come  to  us  by 
the  affinities  of  certain  terrestrial,  insensible  mole- 
cules ?  Can  that  which  does  not  think  make  us 
think  ?  What !  can  brute  matter  create  intelli- 
gence, when  intelligence  directs  and  governs 
matter  ?  Then,  the  stones  also  should  love  and 
think.  Speak,  speak  ;  answer  !  " 

"  That  matter  may  be  endowed  with  thought," 
replied  Charney,  "  the  English  Locke  appeared 
inclined  to  suppose.  There  is  contradiction  in  his 
opinions,  for  he  denies  innate  ideas,  while  admit- 
ting instinctive  knowledge."  Then  interrupting 
himself,  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  Take  care,  my 
friend  !  Do  you  wish  to  draw  me  again  into  that 
labyrinth  of  quicksands,  metaphysics  ? " 

"  I  do  not  understand  anything  of  metaphysics," 
said  Gerhardi. 

"  And  I  not  much,"  answered  Charney.  "  It  is 
not,  however,  from  want  of  having  devoted  time  to 
them.  But  let  us  leave  a  discussion  which  can  only 
be  useless  or  fatal.  You  are  convinced,  keep  your 
convictions.  They  are  dear  to  you,  I  know ;  sup- 
pose I  were  to  shake  them  ? " 

"  You  cannot  do  so,  and  I  accept  the  trial." 

"  What  have  you  to  gain  by  it  ?  " 
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"  To  bring  you  back  entirely  to  consoling  faith. 
You  cited  Locke  just  now  ;  I  only  know  one  fact 
respecting  him  :  it  is,  that  constantly,  and  on  the 
bed  of  death,  he  declared  the  only  real  happiness 
for  man  was  in  a  pure  conscience,  and  the  hope 
of  a  future  life  !  " 

"  I  can  understand  how  pleasant  it  is  to  pour 
out  beforehand  the  draught  of  immortality,  but 
my  reason  refuses  to  allow  me  to  take  a  share. 
Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it  more,  believe  me." 

Both  kept  a  constrained  silence. 

At  that  moment,  something  that  was  flying  about 
above  their  heads  suddenly  settled  before  them 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  was  a  greenish 
beetle,  a  beautiful  striped  buprestis,  with  white 
wavy  bands  and  a  narrow  body. 

™  Here,  my  friend,"  said  Charney,  "  here  is 
something  to  interest  us.  Reveal  some  more  of 
the  wonders  of  God  to  me  ! " 

Gerhardi  took  the  insect,  carefully  examined  it, 
seemed  to  reflect ;  then  suddenly  his  features 
were  animated  as  with  hope  and  triumph  !  One 
might  have  said  an  irresistible  argument  had  just 
fallen  from  heaven ;  and  resuming  at  first  his  pro- 
fessor's tone,  but  raising  it  gradually  in  proportion 
as  the  secret  motive  of  the  lesson  became  more 
apparent, 

"I,  the flii -catcher," said  he  with  apparent  gaiety, 
"  I  ought,  I  know,  to  confine  myself  within  the 
limits  of  my  modest  studies.  I  am  not  a  savant  !  " 

"  The  most  enlightened  mind,  the  best  stored 
with  science,"  replied  Charney, ''  quickly  perceives 
the  bounds  of  its  intelligence  and  strength,  when 
it  wishes  to  penetrate  too  far  into  things  mysterious 
here  below.  Genius  itself  is  worn  out  and  de- 
stroyed, before  it  can  make  the  true  light  burst 
forth  !" 

"  We  ignorant  people,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  go  to  the  point  by  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  ; 
we  simply  open  our  eyes,  and  God  is  revealed  to 
us  in  the  sublimity  of  his  works." 

"  On  this  point  we  are  agreed,"  said  Charney. 

"  Let  us  pursue  our  way,  then  !  A  simple  plant 
has  been  sufficient  to  make  you  comprehend  that 
Intelligence  which  governs  the  world  ;  a  butterfly 
has  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the  law  of  universal 
harmony  :  now  this  pretty  buprestis,  which  has  life 
and  motion  also,  and  whose  organisation  is  even 
superior  to  that  of  the  butterfly,  will  conduct  us 
perhaps  farther.  You  have  yet  only  read  one 
page  of  the  immense  book  of  nature  ;  I  am  going 
to  turn  over  the  leaf." 

Charney  drew  near,  and,  with  a  very  attentive 
air,  in  his  turn  examined  die  insect  the  old  man 
held. 

"  You  see  this  little  being.  Had  it  the  power 
of  creating,  all  human  genius  could  add  nothing  to 
its  organisation,  so  well  is  it  calculated  for  its 
wants,  and  the  end  that  has  been  assigned  it.  It 
has  wings  to  transport  itself  from  one  place  to 
another,  elytra  above  its  wings  to  protect  them 
and  defend  it  from  injury  from  hard  bodies.  It 
has  besides  a  breast  covered  with  a  cuirass — eyes 
guarded  with  a  network  of  mail  that  the  thorn  of 
the  eglantine  or  the  sting  of  an  enemy  may  not 
destroy  its  sight.  It  has  antennae,  to  examine  the 
obstacles  that  present  themselves  ;  living  by  the 
chase,  it  has  swift  feet  to  reach  its  prey — hard, 
stroii!,',  mandibles  to  devour  it,  to  dig  in  the  earth 
to  make  its  abode,  to  deposit  its  booty  or  its  eggs. 


If  a  dangerous  adversary  dare  attack  it,  it  keeps 
in  reserve  an  acrid  and  corrosive  liquid  which 
will  soon  send  it  away.  An  innate  instinct  has 
from  the  first  taught  it  the  means  of  providing  its 
food,  and  constructing  a  habitation  ;  to  make  use 
of  its  instruments  and  its  arms.  And  do  not 
think  that  other  insects  are  less  favoured  than  this. 
All  have  had  their  part  in  the  magnificent  distri- 
bution of  the  gifts  of  Nature.  Imagination  is  ap- 
palled at  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  means 
employed  by  her  to  secure  the  existence  and  du- 
ration of  these  infinite  small  races.  Now  let  us 
compare,  and  you  will  see  that  this  frail  creature 
will  furnish  sufficient  to  establish  the  immense 
line  of  demarcation  which  separates  man  from  the 
brute  ! 

"  Man  has  been  thrown  naked  upon  the  earth ; 
weak,  incapable  of  flying  like  a  bird,  of  running 
like  a  stag,  of  creeping  like  a  serpent ;  without 
means  of  defence,  in  the  midst  of  terrible  enemies, 
armed  with  claws  and  fangs  ;  without  the  means 
of  braving  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  in  the 
midst  of  animals  covered  with  wool,  scales,  or  fur  ; 
without  shelter,  when  every  other  has  its  den,  its 
burrow,  its  nest,  its  shell ;  without  arms,  when  all 
are  armed  around  him  and  against  him.  Well  ! 
he  has  asked  of  the  lion  his  cave  for  a  dwelling, 
and  the  lion  has  retired  before  his  glance  ;  he  has 
spoiled  the  bear  of  his  fur,  and  it  was  his  first 
clothing ;  he  has  torn  his  horn  from  the  bull, 
and  formed  it  into  his  first  cup.  Then  he 
searched  the  earth  to  its  inmost  parts,  to  seek  the 
instruments  of  his  future  power :  of  a  rib,  of  a 
sinew,  and  a  reed,  he  has  made  himself  arms ;  and 
the  eagle,  that  at  first,  seeing  his  weakness  and 
his  nakedness,  prepared  to  seize  him  for  its  prey, 
struck  in  mid  air,  falls  dead  at  his  feet,  only  to 
furnish  him  a  feather  as  an  ornament  for  his  head- 
dress ! 

"  Amongst  annuals,  is  there  one,  a  single  one, 
who  could  live  and  preserve  its  life  under  such 
conditions  ?  Let  us  divide,  for  a  moment,  the 
workman  from  his  work ;  let  us  separate  God  from 
nature.  Well !  Nature  does  all  for  that  insect, 
and  nothing  for  man.  It  is  that  man  must  be 
the  offspring  of  intelligence,  much  more  than  that 
of  matter ;  and  God,  in  granting  him  this  celestial 
gift,  this  ray  of  light,  a  portion  of  the  divine  fire, 
created  him  weak  and  miserable,  that  he  might 
make  use  of  it,  and  that  he  might  be  obliged  to 
find  in  himself  the  elements  of  his  greatness  !  " 

"  But,  my  friend,"  interrupted  Charney,  "  what 
good  then  has  this  faculty,  self-called  divine,  done 
to  our  species  ?  Superior  to  animals  under  so 
many  relations,  we  are  inferior  to  them  under 
many  others ;  and  that  insect  itself,  whose  wonders 
you  have  just  detailed  to  me,  is  it  not  worthy  to 
excite  our  envy,  and  to  raise  in  us  a  sentiment  of 
humility  rather  than  of  pride  1 " 

"  No  ;  for  animals  in  their  important  actions 
have  never  varied.  Such  they  are,  such  they 
have  always  been  ;  what  they  know  they  have 
always  known.  If  they  are  born  perfect,  it  is  that 
there  can  be  no  progression  amongst  them.  They 
do  not  live  by  their  own  impulse,  but  by  that  given 
them  by  the  Creator.  Thus,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,  the  beavers  have  built  their 
huts  on  the  same  plan,  the  caterpillars  and  spiders 
have  spun  and  woven  their  cocoons  and  their  webs 
in  the  same  form ;  the  cells  of  the  bees  have 
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always  formed  a  regular  hexagon  ;  and  lion-ants 
have  always  traced,  without  a  compass,  circles  and 
spiral  lines.  The  character  of  their  industry  is 
uniformity  and  regularity,  that  of  the  industry  of 
man  is  diversity  ;  for  it  comes  from  free  and  crea- 
tive thought.  Now,  observe.  Of  all  the  beings 
of  creation,  man  alone  has  memory,  presentiment, 
an  idea  of  duty  and  hidden  causes,  reflection,  love  ! 
He  alone  is  determined  by  reason,  and  not  by  in- 
stinct ;  he  alone  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  uni- 
verse in  its  whole  ;  he  alone  anticipates  another 
world  ;  he  alone  knows  life  and  death  ! " 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  Charney  ;  "  but  again, 
is  what  distinguishes  him  from  animals  so  much 
to  his  advantage,  then  ?  Why  has  God  given  us 
reason  that  misleads,  science  which  deceives  us  ? 
With  our  high  intelligence,  we  are  often  objects  of 
pity  to  ourselves  !  Why  is  the  only  privileged 
being,  also  the  only  one  liable  to  error  ?  Why 
•have  we  not  the  instinct  of  animals,  or  animals 
our  reason  ?  " 

"  It  is  that  they  were  not  created  for  the  same 
end.  God  does  not  expect  virtue  from  them. 
Grant  them  reason,  the  liberty  of  choice  in  their 
dwellings  and  in  their  food,  and  you  instantly  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium  of  the  world.  The  Creator 
has  decreed  that  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  even 
its  inmost  parts,  should  teem  with  animated  beings, 
that  life  should  be  everywhere.  And  accordingly, 
in  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  in  the  forests,  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  their  abysses,  on 
the  trees  as  on  the  rocks — in  the  seas,  in  the  lakes, 
in  the  rivers,  in  the  streams,  on  their  banks  or  in 
their  beds,  in  the  sands — as  in  the  swamps — in 
every  climate,  in  every  latitude,  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  all  isspeopled ;  all  move  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  In  the  depths  of  the  desert,  as 
behind  a  blade  of  straw,  the  lion  and  the  ant  are 
at  the  post  that  has  been  assigned  to  them.  Each 
has  his  part,  each  has  his  place  marked  out  before- 
hand ;  each  moves  there  in  its  appointed  circle, 
each  is  there  confined  within  its  own  limits,  for  it 
was  necessary  that  all  the  squares  of  this  immense 
chess-board  should  be  filled  ;  they  are  so  ;  none 
can  leave  his  place  without  dying.  Man  alone 
goes  everywhere,  and  lives  everywhere  ;  he  crosses 
the  oceans  and  the  deserts  ;  he  plants  his  tent  on 
the  sand,  or  constructs  his  palace  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  ;  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  snows  of 
our  Alps,  as  under  the  tropical  suns  ;  he  has  the 
world  for  a  prison  ! " 

"  But  if  this  world  is  governed  by  God,"  said 
Charney,  "  why  so  many  crimes  in  the  bosom  of 
human  society,  and  so  many  disasters  in  nature  1 
I  admire  with  you  the  sublime  distribution  of 
created  beings  ;  my  reason  is  overwhelmed  before 
this  vast  whole  ;  but  when  my  eyes  turn  towards 
man — " 

"  My  friend,"  interrupted  the  sage,  "  do  not 
accuse  God  either  of  the  errors  of  man,  or  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano :  he  has  imposed  on  matter 
eternal  laws,  and  his  work  is  accomplished  without 
his  being  anxious  if  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempest,  or  a  town  disappears  under  an  earth- 
quake. What  matter  to  him  a  few  existences 
more  or  less  !  Thinks  he  then  of  death  ?  No  ! 
but  to  our  soul  he  has  left  the  care  of  regulating 
itself ;  and  what  proves  it,  is  the  independence  of 
our  passions.  I  have  shown  you  animals  obey- 
ing in  all  things  the  instinct  which  directs  them, 


having  only  blind  impulses,  possessing  only  quali- 
ties inherent  in  their  spocies* :  man  alone  forms 
his  virtues  and  his  vices ;  he  alone  has  free-will, 
for  him  alone  this  earth  is  a  world  of  trials. 
The  tree  of  happiness,  which  we  cultivate  here 
below  with  so  many  efforts,  will  only  flourish  for 
us  in  heaven.  Oh  !  do  not  think  that  God  CAN 
change  the  heart  of  the  wicked,  and  will  not ;  that 
he  can  leave  the  just -in  sorrow,  without  reserving 
for  him  a  recompense.  What  could  he  then  have 
willed  in  creating  us  ?  If  we  were  in  this  world  to 
receive  the  reward  of  our  virtues  or  our  crimes, 
all  prosperity  would  be  honourable,  and  a  thunder- 
bolt would  be  a  death  of  infamy  !  " 

Charney  was  struck  with  surprise  on  hearing 
this  simple  man  suddenly  attain  to  eloquence 
from  the  depth  of  his  convictions  ;  he  followed  his 
eye,  he  admired  his  noble  countenance,  on  which 
shone  all  the  splendour  of  a  religious  soul ;  and  in- 
voluntarily he  felt  moved  and  affected. 

"  But,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  why  has  not 
God  given  us  a  certainty  of  our  immortality  ? " 

"  Has  he  willed  it?  Ought  he  to  will  it?"  replied 
the  pious  man,  rising  with  dignity,  and  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  the  shoulder  of  his  companion. 
"  Doubt  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  humble  the 
pride  of  our  reason.  What  would  be  virtue  if  its 
reward  were  certain  beforehand?  What  would 
become  of  free-will  ?  The  mind  of  man  is  immense, 
not  infinite ;  it  is  at  once  expanded  and  contracted. 
It  is  expanded  to  make  him  comprehend  his  dig- 
nity, and  enable  him  to  rise  to  God  by  the  con- 
templation of  his  works  ;  it  is  contracted  to  make 
him  feel  his  dependence  on  that  same  God.  Man 
here  below  can  only  see  a  part,  faith  does  the 
rest — My  God  !  My  God  ! "  exclaimed  Gerhardi, 
clasping  his  hands  with  fervour,  and  raising  to- 
ward heaven  his  eyes,  wet  with  tears — "  grant  me 
thy  strength  to  raise  this  fallen  spirit,  who  wishes 
to  rise  towards  thee.  Lend  me  thy  aid  to  assist 
this  immortal  soul,  now  ignorant  of  itself,  to  re- 
sume its  flight.  Let  my  words  be  persuasive, 
since  my  heart  is  convinced.  But  here,  what  can 
an  advocate  do  to  the  cause,  where  all  nature 
brings  its  unanimous  testimony  ?  Is  there  even  so 
much  as  that  necessary  ?  A  flower,  an  insect,  is 
sufficient  to  proclaim  thy  Almighty  power,  to 
reveal  to  man  his  future  destiny.  Oh !  let  this 
plant  here  finish  its  work.  Is  it  not,  my  God, 
like  all  thy  creatures,  enlightened  by  thy  sun,  and 
fertilised  by  the  breath  that  emanates  from  thee  ?" 

The  old  man  then  appeared  to  forget  himself  in 
a  silent  ecstacy — doubtless  he  was  praying  in- 
wardly ;  and  when  he  turned  towards  his  com- 
panion, he  found  him  with  both  his  hands  on  the 
back  of  the  rustic  bench,  his  head  resting  on 
them,  and  his  features  also  presenting  an  expres- 
sion of  holy  meditation. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  the  purified  heart  of  Charney,  the  blood 
flowed  more  calmly ;  in  his  enlightened  mind, 
softer,  more  consoling,  more  affectionate  thoughts 
succeeded  each  other.  Thus,  like  the  Pie- 
montese  sage,  he  felt  a  vague  desire  to  expand 
his  soul  in  tenderness  ;  he  then  thought  with -de- 
light on  beings  whom,  by  links  of  gratitude  or 
friendship,  he  could  attach  to  himself.  Amongst 
these,  Josephine,  Gerhardi,  and  Ludovico  first 
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offered  themselves  to  people  his  celestial  world. 
Then,  like  shadows,  two  female  forms  appeared  on 
the  extremities  of  this  rainbow  of  love  that  had 
come  after  the  storm,  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of 
some  churches,  two  seraphim,  their  heads  bent 
forwards,  their  robes  floating,  their  wings  half 
spread  to  mark  the  limits  of  Eden. 

One  of  these  shades  was  the  fairy  of  his  dreams, 
Picciola  the  young  girl,  that  pure  image  born  of 
the  perfumes  of  his  flowers  ;  the  other,  the  angel 
of  his  prison,  his  second  Providence,  Teresa 
Gerhardi. 

By  a  strange  contradiction,  the  first,  which  only 
existe^  in  idea,  alone  offered  itself  to  his  memory 
under  a  clear,  distinct,  and  fixed  form.  He  saw 
her  slightly  contract  her  brow,  her  eye  sparkle, 
her  lips  smile.  Such  she  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dreams,  such  he  had  always  found  her.  As  to 
Teresa,  his  eyes  having  never  rested  upon  her, 
or  at  least  believing  he  had  never  seen  her,  but 
through  an  illusion,  when,  in  his  transports  of  gra- 
titude, he  invoked  her  as  herself,  under  what  fea- 
tures could  she  appear  before  him  !  The  seraph 
had  her  face  veiled;  and  if  Charney  wished  to  turn 
aside  the  veil,  it  was  still  the  countenance  of  Pic- 
ciola that  appeared— Picciola  multiplying  herself 
suddenly,  whatever  he  might  do,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  heart  destined  for  her  rival. 

One  morning,  the  prisoner,  when  quite  awake, 
thought  himself  completely  a  prey  to  this  singular 
hallucination.  The  day  was  just  begun.  Already 
up,  he  was  thinking  of  Gerhardi.  This  latter  sup. 
posed  his  liberation  was  near,  and  his  adieu  of  the 
evening  had  been  expressed  with  such  touching 
indications  of  sorrow,  that  the  count  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  during  the  night,  so  much  did  the 
idea  of  this  separation  agitate  him.  After  having 
walked  some  tune  up  and  down  his  room,  his  eye 
turned  mechanically  towards  the  bench  of  con- 
ference where,  the  evening  before,  he  had  con- 
versed of  the  daughter  with  the  father,  when  in 
the  court  of  the  prison,  on  that  same  bench, 
through  one  of  the  grey  fogs  of  autumn,  he  sud- 
denly saw  a  young  woman  sitting.  She  was 
alone,  and  appeared  to  be  attentively  considering 
his  plant. 

Charney  immediately  thought  of  Teresa— of  her 
arrival. 

"  It  is  she,"  said  he;  "and  I  am  going  to  see  her 
for  a  moment,  then  never  to  see  her  more  !  and 
my  old  companion  will  follow  her  !  " 

As  he  said  this,  the  young  woman  turned  her 
head  towards  him,  and  the  countenance  which  he 
then  perceived  was  again,  and  again,  and  always, 
that  of  Picciola  ! 

In  amazement,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  his  eyes — touched  his  clothes,  the  cold  bars 
of  his  window,  to  assure  himself  that  this  time  he 
was  not  in  a  dream. 

The  young  woman  rose,  advanced  a  few  steps 
towards  him,  and  smiling — confused — saluted  him 
with  a  timid  gesture.  Charney  did  not  reply 
jither  to  this  gesture,  or  to  that  smile  :  he  looked 
fixedly  on  the  graceful  form  that  moved  through 
the  mist ;  it  was  the  very  same  which  he  had  for- 
merly seen  in  the  fetes  he  gave  to  Picciola— the 
same  features  that  constantly  pursued  him  in  his 
thoughts  and  reveries;  and  supposing  himself  at- 
tacked by  a  feverish  delirium,  he  threw  himself  on 
ms  bed  to  recover  his  senses. 


Some  minutes  after  his  door  opened,  and  Ludo- 
vico  entered. 

"  Alas  !  alas !  good  and  bad  news !  signor 
count,"  said  he;  "  one  of  my  birds  is  going  to  fly 
away,  not  over  the  walls,  but  through  the  door. 
So  much  the  better  for  him,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you  !  " 

"  What !  is  it  then  for  to-day  ?  " 

**  I  think  not,  signor  count:  however,  it  cannot 
be  long,  for  the  act  is  signed  in  Paris,  they  say, 
and  it  must  be  on  the  road  to  Turin.  At  least 
the  Giovana  told  her  father  so  before  me." 

"  What !  "  cried  Charney,  half  rising  from  his 
bed  ;  "  she  is  arrived  ?  she  is  here  ?  " 

"  At  Fenestrella  since  yesterday  in  the  even- 
ing, with  a  permission  in  proper  form  to  come 
amongst  us :  unfortunately,  the  orders  do  not 
allow  the  drawbridge  to  be  lowered  so  late  for 
a  woman.  She  was  obliged  to  put  off  her  visit  till 
to-day.  I  knew  it  very  well,  myself,  but  I  took 
care  not  to  tell  the  poor  old  man  :  he  would  not 
have  closed  an  eye  through  the  night,  and  the 
time  would  have  appeared  too  long,  if  he  had 
known  his  daughter  was  so  near  him  !  This 
morning  she  was  up  before  the  sun,  and  came  with  < 
the  dawn,  to  wait,  hi  the  midst  of  the  fog,  at  the 
gate  of  the  citadel,  the  worthy  creature  of  a  good 
God !  " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Charney,  astonished  and 
confused, "  has  she  not  remained  some  time  in  the 
court,  sitting  on  the  bench  ?  " 

And  he  hurried  towards  the  window,  cast  a 
glance  into  the  court,  and  turning  towards  Ludo- 
vico,  said  : 

"  She  is  there  no  longer  !  " 

"  Certainly  not;  she  is  there  no  longer,  but  she 
was  there,"  replied  he.  "  Yes,  she  staid  there 
while  I  went  up  to  prepare  the  good  man  for  the 
visit ;  for  people  sometimes  die  of  joy.  Joy,  as  it 
seems,  resembles  strong  liquors  :  a  little  drop  at  a 
time  is  good  ;  but  we  must  not  empty  the  gourd  at 
a  single  draught.  Now,  they  are  together,  very 
happy  both,  and  I,  seeing  them  so  full  of  joy,  per 
Bacco  !  I  felt  suddenly  sad.  I  thought  of  you, 
signor  count — of  you,  who  would  soon  have  to  re- 
main without  a  companion;  and  I  am  come  to 
remind  you,  that  you  still  have  Ludovico,  and 
Picciola  also.  She  is  beginning  to  lose  her  leaves, 
but  that  is  the  effect  of  the  season  ;  we  must  not 
despise  her  for  that." 

And  he  went  away,  without  waiting  for  Charney's 
reply. 

As  to  him,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise 
and  emotion,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  this  sin- 
gular vision,  and  began  at  length  to  think  that  the 
sweet  image  assumed  by  Picciola  the  young  girl, 
might  have  been  no  other  than  that  of  Teresa, 
half  seen  by  him  formerly  at  the  little  grated 
window,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  had 
doubtless  been  unconsciously  retraced  in  his 
dreams. 

Whilst  he  was  reasoning  thus,  the  murmur  of 
two  voices  reached  his  ear  from  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  he  heard  a  light,  timid  foot  gliding 
down  the  steps,  scarcely  touching  the  stone,  by  the 
side  of  the  well-known  one  of  the  old  man.  This 
regular  sound  soon  ceased,  at  his  door.  He  started ; 
but  Gerhardi  alone  appeared. 

"She  is  here,"  he  said,  "  and  waits  you  by  the 
plant." 
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Charney  followed  him  silently,  without  having 
the  power  to  articulate  a  word,  and  his  heart  full 
of  constraint  and  sadness,  rather  than  pleasure. 

Was  it  the  embarrassment  of  presenting  him- 
self before  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed  everything, 
and  towards  whom  he  could  not  acquit  himself ! 
Did  he  remember  the  manner  in  which  that  morn- 
ing he  had  received  her  smile  and  salute  ?  Then 
as  the  separation  approached,  did  he  feel  his 
courage  and  his  resignation  fail  ?  Whichever  of 
these  causes  it  might  be,  and  perhaps  of  many 
others  also,  when  he  presented  himself  before  her, 
in  his  mariners,  iu  his  language,  no  one  could 
have  recognised  the  brilliant  Count  de  Charney  ; 
the  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  firmness  of 
the  philosopher,  had  given  place  to  a  stammering 
awkwardness,  to  which  Teresa,  no  doubt,  owed 
that  appearance  of  coldness  and  reserve  which 
was  shown  in  her  answers  and  manner. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Girhardi 
to  place  his  daughter  and  friend  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  one  another,  the  conversation  at  first 
only  turned  on  the  common-places  of  hope  and 
consolation  for  the  future.  Recovered  from  his 
first  agitation,  Charney  only  saw  indifference  on 
the  calm  features  of  the  Turinaise,  and  easily  per- 
suaded himself  that  in  the  services  she  had  ren- 
dered htm,  she  had  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her 
own  adventurous  character,  or  the  command  of 
her  father. 

Then  he  almost  regretted  having  seen  her  ;  for 
should  he  find  again,  when  thinking  of  her,  all  her 
former  charm  ?  Whilst  they  were  sitting  all 
three  on  the  bench,  Gerhardi  contemplating  his 
daughter,  and  Charney  uttering  some  cold  words 
without  meaning,  as  Teresa  was  turning  towards 
her  father,  a  large  medallion  that  hung  round  her 
neck,  and  had  been  hidden  in  a  fold  of  her  dress, 
escaped.  Charney  saw  on  one  side  of  it  the 
white  hairs  of  the  old  man,  and  on  the  other  a 
dried  flower,  carefully  preserved  between  the  silk 
and  the  crystal.  It  was  the  flower  that  he  him- 
self had  sent  by  Ludovico. 

What !  that  flower — she  had  kept  it,  preserved 
it  preciously,  near  the  hair  of  her  father  ! — of  her 
father  whom  she  adored  !  The  flower  of  Picciola 
no  longer  shone  in  the  hair  of  the  young  girl ;  it 
reposed  on  her  heart !  That  sight  entirely  changed 
Charney's  feelings.  He  again  examined  Teresa, 
as  if  she  had  just  undergone  a  metamorphosis, 
and  he  discovered  what  he  had  not  before  seen. 
In  fact,  her  face,  turned  towards  her  father,  was 
enlightened  with  a  double  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  serenity  ;  she  appeared  then  beautiful 
as  Raffaelle's  virgins  are  beautiful — as  pure  and 
loving  souls  are  beautiful !  Charney  slowly  fol- 
lowed with  his  eye  that  graceful,  animated  profile, 
where  gentleness  and  strength,  energy  and  timi- 
dity, harmonised  so  well  together  !  It  was  long 
since  he  had  contemplated  a  human  face  so 
resplendent  with  the  light  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
virtue  !  He  was  enchanted  with  the  sight ;  and 
after  having  glanced  over  the  elegant  form  of 
her  neck,  shoulders,  and  figure,  his  eyes  returned 
to  the  medallion,  on  which  they  earnestly  fixed. 

"  You  have  not,  then,  disdained  my  poor  pre- 
sent ? "  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  low  as  he  spoke, 
Teresa  turned  quickly  towards  him,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  replace  the  ornament ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  and  hi  her  turn,  she  examined  the 


change  that  had  passed  over  the  features  of  the 
count,  and  both  blushed  at  the  same  time. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  child?"  asked  Ger- 
hardi, seeing  her  emotion. 

"  Nothing,"  said  she ;  and  immediately  resum- 
ing, as  if  she  feared  denying  to  herself  a  pure  and 
honourable  feeling ;  "  it  was  the  medallion.  Here ; 
my  father,  is  your  hair."  Then  turning  towards 
Charney — "See,  sir,  here  is  the  flower  that  I 
received  from  you,  and  which  I  keep, — which  I 
shall  always  keep  !  " 

There  was  ha  her  words — in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
— in  that  instinctive  modesty  which  induced  her  to 
address  her  explanation  to  her  father  as  well  as  to 
the  stranger — so  much  at  once  of  frankness  and 
modesty,  an  expr^sion  so  tender  and  so  chaste, 
that  Charney  felt  a  delight  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  the  expression  and 
effusions  of  a  friendship  which  seemed  to  increase 
every  minute.  Setting  aside  the  secret  attraction 
that  draws  us  towards  each  other,  intimacy  always 
proceeds  hi  proportion  to  the  time  we  know  per- 
mitted us  to  accomplish  the  circle  of  our  new 
affections. 

Charney  and  Teresa  had  never  spoken  before 
that  day ;  but  they  had  thought  so  much  of  one 
another,  and  so  few  hours  remained  to  them  per- 
haps !  Thus,  when  Charney,  from  a  feeling  solely 
of  etiquette  and  politeness,  was  going  to  retire, 
wishing,  he  said,  after  so  long  an  absence,  to  leave 
the  father  and  daughter  quite  alone  to  the  happi- 
ness of  then*  reunion — 

"  You  quit  us  ! "  cried  Teresa,  retaining  him 
by  a  look,  whilst  Gerhardi  stopped  him  with  his 
hands.  (<  Are  you,  then,  a  stranger  to  my  father 
— or  to  me  ? "  added  she,  in  a  tone  of  pleasing 
reproach. 

The  better  to  make  him  comprehend  how  little 
his  presence  constrained  her,  she  began  to  detail 
all  she  had  done  from  her  quitting  Fenestrella, 
and  the  means  she  had  employed  to  unite  the  two 
captives.  Having  finished  her  recital,  she  begged 
Charney  to  commence  his,  and  to  tell  her  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  and  his  occupations  with 
Picciola. 

He  then  began  the  history  of  the  first  period  of 
his  captivity  ;  his  weariness  of  mind,  and  his 
manual  labours  ;  the  welcome  arrival  of  his  plant, 
its  progressive  development  ;  and  Teresa,  with  a 
gay  and  curious  air,  pressed  him  with  questions 
on  each  of  his  discoveries. 

Seated  between  the  two  speakers, Gerhardi,  hold- 
ing, in  each  of  his  hands,  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
who  was  just  restored  to  him,  and  of  the  friend  he 
was  going  to  leave,  listened  and  looked  at  them, 
by  turns,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness. But  sometimes  the  hands  of  the  old  man 
approached  each  other,  and  consequently  those  of 
Charney  and  Teresa.  Then  the  two  young  people, 
agitated  and  embarrassed,  with  speaking  looks, 
were  silent  with  their  voices.  At  length,  the 
young  girl,  without  any  appearance  of  prudery  or 
affectation,  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  and  laying 
it  on  her  father's  shoulder,  carelessly  leant  her 
head  on  it,  in  a  graceful  attitude,  and  smilingly 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Charney  to  ask  him  to 
continue. 

Emboldened  and  led  on  by  so  much  grace  and 
self-possession,  he  came  at  length  to  the  relation 
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of  his  dreams  beside  his  plant.  I  have  said  that 
these  were  the  great  events  of  his  life  during  his 
solitude.  He  spoke  of  that  simple,  attractive 
young  girl,  in  whom  Picciola  was  personified  ; 
and  whilst  with  warmth,  with  transport,  he 
sketched  her  portrait,  the  countenance  of  Teresa 
gradually  lost  its  smile,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
while  listening  to  him. 

The  narrator  took  care  not  to  name  the  true 
model  of  the  sweet  image  ;  but,  finishing  the  his- 
tory and  misfortunes  of  his  plant,  he  described 
the  moment  when,  by  order  of  the  commandant, 
the  dying  Picciola  was  going  to  be  torn  from  the 
earth  before  his  eyes. 

"  Poo»  Picciola  !  "  cried  Tey§sa  ;  "  ah  !  thou 
belongest  to  me  also,  dear  little  one  !  for  I  con- 
tributed to  thy  deliverance  !  " 

And  Charney,  transported  with  joy,  thanked  her 
in  his  heart  for  that  adoption,  which  thus  esta- 
blished a  holy  community  between  him  and  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHARNEY  certainly  would  very  willingly  and  for 
ever  have  renounced  liberty,  fortune,  the  world, 
if  his  days  could  have  thus  flowed  on  in  prison — 
between  Teresa  and  her  father.  That  young  girl 
— he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved.  That  sen- 
timent,— at  once  passionate  and  gentle,  bitter  and 
soothing,  like  an  acid  fruit  which  pleases  the  mouth 
while  irritating  it, — until  then  a  stranger  to  his 
soul,  now  took  possession  of  it.  It  was  revealed 
to  him  by  the  agonies  of  an  unknown  joy,  by  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  which  comprehended  all  things 
— God,  man,  and  the  whole  of  nature.  He  felt  as 
though  his  mind,  heart,  bosom,  were  expanding 
and  enlarging  to  contain  the  hopes,  the  projects, 
the  sensations,  which  were  crowding  upon  him. 

The  next  day  all  three  were  again  in  the  court, 
by  the  side  of  the  plant — the  two  friends  on  the 
bench,  Teresa  opposite  to  them  on  a  chair,  which 
Ludovico  had  had  the  forethought  to  bring  down. 

She  had  brought  some  female  work  with  her 
— embroidery  ;  and,  happiness  on  her  features, 
her  countenance  coloured  with  the  hue  of  health 
and  pleasure,  her  head  following  the  movements 
of  her  needle,  raising  her  eyes  at  the  same  time 
with  her  hand,  she  cast  her  smile  by  turns  on  her 
father  and  Charney,  throwing  in  some  gay,  trifling 
observations  in  the  midst  of  their  grave  conversa- 
tion. Then,  at  length,  she  rose,  and,  without 
j  caring  for  interrupting  the  two  thinkers,  she 
pressed  her  father  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  his 
grey  hair. 

That  conversation  which  she  interrupted  was 
not  resumed ;  Charney  fell  into  deep  meditation. 

Was  he  loved  by  Teresa  ?  At  this  inquiry, 
which  he  addressed  to  himself,  two  opposing  feel- 
ings agitated  him  at  the  same  time  :  he  feared  to 
believe  it — he  trembled  to  doubt  it.  She  had  pre- 
served the  flower  he  had  given,  and  had  promised 
to  keep  it  for  ever  ;  she  was  agitated  when,  in  the 
evening,  their  hands  approached  on  the  old  man's 
knees  ;  her  bosom  heaved  at  the  recital  of  his 
passionate  dreams  ;  but  those  words,  uttered  in  so 
tender  a  voice,  were  spoken  before  her  father. 
What  interpretation  could  he  give  to  those  flatter- 
ing signs— signs  of  pity,  interest,  and  devotion  ? 
Had  she  not  given  him  proofs  of  it,  long  before 


this  interview,  when  their  eyes  had  not  yet  met — 
when  they  had  never  exchanged  a  word  ?  Fool ! 
fool  !  who  believes  so  easily  he  has  a  place  in  that 
heart,  which  is  entirely  filled  by  a  sentiment  of 
filial  tenderness,  and  mistakes  the  modest  shrink- 
ing of  a  maiden  for  the  palpitations  of  love. 

What  matter  ?  he  loves  her  ;  he  will  love  her 
long — for  ever;  and  for  a  phantom,  henceforth 
insufficient,  substitute  that  angelic  reality. 

That  love  he  will  lock  up  in  his  own  heart ;  to 
seek  to  make  it  shared  would  be  a  crime.  Why 
should  he  poison  so  fair  a  future  ?  Are  they  not 
destined  to  live  separated  from  each  other  ; — she 
free  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  a  world  where  she 
will  not  be  long  in  choosing  a  husband  ;  he  alone, 
in  his  prison,  where  he  must  remain  with  Picciola 
and  his  eternal  remembrances  of  an  instant  ? 

Thus  the  part  of  Charney  was  soon  taken  ;  from 
that  day,  from  that  moment,  he  will  affect  indif- 
ference towards  Teresa,  or  at  least  he  will  wrap 
himself  up  in  the  false  semblance  of  calm,  tran- 
quil friendship.  Woe  to  her,  woe  to  both,  if  she 
loved  him ! 

Full  of  these  fine  projects,  when  he  roused  him- 
self from  his  reflections,  he  heard  the  father  and 
daughter  carrying  on  a  lively  conversation. 

She  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  prospect  of 
her  father's  approaching  deliverance,  and  appeared 
to  be  trying  to  convince  the  old  man  of  it,  who, 
either  feignedly  or  from  conviction,  was  affirming 
that  the  year  would  certainly  end  before  his  cap- 
tivity. 

«  I  know  the  delays  of  Court  ;  so  little  a  thing 
is  sufficient  to  suspend  the  justice  or  good  inten- 
tions of  powerful  men  ! " 

"If  it  be  thus,"  said  Teresa,  "to-morrow  I 
will  return  to  Turin  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
their  promises." 

"  Why  should  we  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?"  said 
Gerhardi. 

"  What !  do  you  then  prefer  your  confined  dark 
room,  and  this  wretched  court,  to  your  house  and 
beautiful  gardens  of  La  Colline  ? " 

This  disposition  evinced  by  Teresa,  the  kind  of 
impatience  she  showed  to  leave  Fe"nestrella,  ought 
to  have  pleased  Charney,  by  proving  to  him  that 
he  was  not  loved,  and  that  the  danger  he  dreaded 
for  her  was  far  from  being  imminent.  Yet  what 
favoured  his  wishes  so  well,  distressed  him  so 
much  as  to  make  him  at  once  forget  his  intended 
part.  He  affected  neither  indifference,  nor  calm, 
tranquil  friendship.  A  prey  to  painful  vexation, 
he  could  not  help  showing  it ;  but  Teresa  did  not 
appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  him,  except  to  joke 
with  him  on  his  silence  and  discontented  air;  and 
again  she  resumed  her  arguments  to  prove  that  if 
the  decree  was  much  longer  delayed,  she  must 
immediately  go  to  Menou,  and  even  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  Paris,  if  necessary  ! 

She,  usually  so  considerate,  so  reserved,  seemed 
suddenly  under  the  influence  of  an  incomprehen- 
sible desire  to  jest  and  talk. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  this  morning  1" 
said  her  father,  quite  astonished  to  see  her  thus 
gay  before  the  poor  captive  whom  they  were  so 
soon  going  to  leave  behind  them. 

Charney  knew  not  what  to  think  of  her. 

It  was  that  Teresa  also  had  made  the  same  re- 
flections as  Charney.  The  day  before  she  had  not 
felt  the  approach  of  love,  but  she  had  discovered 
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that  it  had  long  been  in  her  heart.  Like  Charney, 
she  would  willingly  accept  it  for  herself,  with  its 
risks  and  its  perils;  but,  like  him  also,  she  dreaded 
it  for  the  other;  and  this  joy  of  loving,  this  fear  of 
being  loved,  led  her  into  those  contradictions  to 
herself,  and  that  profusion  of  words,  by  which  she 
strove  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  her  heart. 

But  soon  all  these  efforts,  all  this  attempt  to 
disguise  their  true  sentiments,  suddenly  failed  of 
themselves  on  both  sides  at  once.  Calmly  atten- 
tive to  the  accounts  of  Gerhardi,  who  was  telling 
them  how  often  he  had  known  prisoners,  whose 
pardon  had  been  publicly  announced,  vainly  wait 
the  effect  of  it  during  whole  months,  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  convinced  with  pleasure,  with 
delight ;  it  might  have  been  said  that  henceforth 
and  for  ever,  that  prison  might  serve  them  for  an 
asylum,  so  many  projects  succeeded  one  another 
for  the  next  and  for  the  following  days,  and  that, 
united  there  with  their  guardian  angel,  the  cap- 
tives now  had  but  one  thing  to  dread — liberty  for 
one  only  ! 

All  three  having  recovered  their  serenity,  the 
philosophers  had  resumed  their  discussions,  and 
Teresa  her  embroidery  and  joyous  conversation. 

A  pale  ray  of  sunshine  enlivened  the  court,  and 
lightened  up  the  countenance  of  Teresa  ;  the  wind, 
which  was  rising,  slightly  agitated  the  folds  and 
ribands  of  her  collar;  and,  for  an  instant  suspend- 
ing her  work,  her  head  thrown  back,  shaking  her 
hair  from  her  brow,  she  seemed  delighting  in  air, 
light,  and  happiness,  when  suddenly  the  little  door 
of  the  yard  opened. 

Captain  Morand,  followed  by  an  officer  and 
Ludovico,  came  to  notify  to  Gerhardi  that  tha  act 
of  his  liberation  was  arrived.  Gerhardi  was  to 
quit  the  prison  immediately ;  a  carriage  waited 
near  the  glacis  of  the  place,  to  transport  him  and 
his  daughter  to  Turin  ! 

On  the  entrance  of  the  commandant,  Teresa  had 
risen.  She  soon  sunk  again  upon  her  chair,  took  up 
her  work,  and,  in  the  look  that  she  then  threw  on 
Charney,  he  might  have  seen  how  rapidly  were 
effaced  from  that  noble  countenance  the  lively 
colour  and  the  joyous  smiles.  But  Charney  him- 
self remained  on  the  bench,  with  his  head  bowed 
down  while  they  were  communicating  to  Gerhardi 
the  papers  which  re-established  him  in  his  honours, 
and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The  preparations  for 
departure  could  not  be  long. 

Ludovico  had  already  come  down  from  the 
chamber  of  the  former  prisoner,  with  the  trunk 
containing  his  effects.  The  officer  waited  to  ac- 
company him  to  Turin.  The  hour  of  separation 
was  come.  Teresa  rose  again,  and  appeared  oc- 
cupied in  endeavouring  to  put  her  work  into  her 
bag,  and  arranging  her  collar;  then  she  tried  to 
draw  on  her  gloves;  she  could  not  do  it. 

Charney  now,  summoning  all  his  resolution,  ad- 
vanced towards  Gerhardi,  and  opened  his  arms  : 

"  Adieu,  my  father  !  " 

"  My  son  !  my  dear  son  !"  sobbed  his  old  com- 
panion— "Courage — depend  on  us — adieu!  adieu!" 

He  pressed  him  some  time  to  his  bosom,  then 
suddenly  loosening  him  from  his  embrace,  he 
turned  towards  Ludovico,  and  the  better  to  hide 
his  emotion,  addressed  to  him  some  last  useless 
recommendations  for  him  whom  he  left  alone. 
Ludovico  made  no  answer,  but  offered  his  arm  to 
the  old  man,  who  required  support. 


In  the  mean  time,  Charney  approached  Teresa, 
to  take  leave  of  her  also.  One  hand  on  the  back 
of  the  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  she 
stood  melancholy  and  motionless  in  her  place,  as 
though  she  would  never  quit  that  residence.  When 
she  saw  Charney  beside  her,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  looked  at  him  some  moments  without  saying 
anything.  He  was  pale  and  dejected,  and  words 
seemed  to  fail  his  lips.  Suddenly  forgetful  of  her 
resolutions,  she  stretched  her  hand  towards  the 
plant  of  the  captive. 

"  It  is  our  Picciola  whom  I  take  to  witness," 
said  she  :  she  could  articulate  no  more. 

One  of  her  silk  mittens,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  dropped:  Charney  picked  it  up,  impressed  a 
kiss  upon  it,  and  silently  returned  it  to  her. 

Teresa  took  the  mitten,  and  with  it  dried  the 
tears  that  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  then  returned 
it  to  Charney,  with  a  last  look  of  love,  a  last  smile 
of  hope. 

"  Au  revoir  ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  she  led 
her  father  out  of  the  little  court. 

The  count  followed  them  with  his  eyes  ;  they 
were  gone ;  the  little  door  had  long  closed  between 
them  and  him;  and  he  remained  as  if  petrified,  his 
eye  fixed  on  that  spot,  and  his  hand  still  convul- 
sively pressing  to  his  heart  the  little  mitten  of 
Teresa  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

A  PHILOSOPHER  has  said  that  greatness  must  be 
lost  to  be  appreciated :  he  might  have  said  the 
same  of  fortune,  of  happiness,  of  all  those  pleasant 
advantages  to  which  the  mind  so  easily  becomes 
habituated. 

Never  did  the  prisoner  so  fully  value  the  wisdom 
of  Gerhardi,  the  virtues  and  charms  of  his  daugh- 
ter, as  after  the  departure  of  his  two  guests.  Deep 
dejection  succeeded  to  the  vivid  excitement  of  a 
day.  The  efforts  of  Ludovico,  the  cares  that  Pic- 
ciola claimed,  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  it ;  yet 
those  germs  of  strength  and  of  morality,  drawn 
from  the  source  of  his  sweet  studies,  at  length  pro- 
duced their  fruit,  and  he  recovered  his  spirits. 

During  the  struggle  his  character  was  perfected. 
He  had  at  first  blessed  his  solitude,  which  permit- 
ted him  to  converse  with  himself  of  his  absent 
friends  ;  afterwards  he  saw  with  joy  some  one 
come  and  sit  on  the  bench  where  the  old  man's 
place  had  remained  empty. 

Of  his  new  companions,  the  first  and  tiro  most 
assiduous  was  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  thru  good 
priest  whom  he  had  formerly  repulsed  so  harshly. 
Informed  by  Ludovico  of  the  deep  sadness  to  which 
the  prisoner  was  a  prey,  he  presented  himself, 
forgetful  of  the  past,  to  offer  his  consolations  ;  and 
they  were  received  with  gratitude.  Better  dis- 
posed towards  mankind,  Charney  was  not  long  in 
loving  him  ;  and  the  rustic  seat  again  became  the 
bench  of  conference.  The  philosopher  praised  the 
wonders  of  his  plant,  and  those  of  nature ;  he  re- 
peated the  lessons  of  the  old  Gerhardi :  the  priest, 
without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  dogmas, 
spoke  of  the  sublime  morality  of  Christ,  and  each 
derived  support  from  the  other. 

The  second  visiter  was  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  Captain  Morand.  Known  better,  he  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  man,  with  his  heart  in  a  mili- 
tary situation ;  that  is  to  say,  he  only  tormented 
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his  people  by  word  of  command ;  he  almost  recon- 
ciled Charney  to  subaltern  tyrants. 

At  length  Charney  paid  his  adieu  to  the  abbe 
as  well  as  to  the  captain.  One  fine  day,  when  he 
least  expected  it,  the  gates  of  the  prison  were 
opened  for  him  also. 

On  his  return  from  Austerlitz,  Napoleon,  en- 
treated by  Josephine,  who  perhaps  had  had  some 
intercessor  with  her  for  the  prisoner  of  Fenestrella, 
had  an  account  given  him  of  the  seizure  that  had 
been  made  there.  They  brought  the  linen  manu- 
scripts to  the  emperor,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  archives  of*the  minister  of  justice ;  he  looked 
over  them  himself,  and,  after  a  mature  examina- 
tion, declared  aloud  that  the  Count  de  Charney 
was  a  madman,  but  a  madman  henceforward  harm- 
less. "  He  who  can  thus  prostrate  his  intellect 
before  a  blade  of  grass,"  said  he,  "  may  make  an 
excellent  botanist,  but  no  longer  a  conspirator.  I 
grant  him  pardon  ;  let  his  estates  be  restored  to 
him ;  and  let  him  cultivate  them  himself,  if  such  be 
his  good  pleasure  \" 

Charney  then,  in  his  turn,  quitted  Fenestrella  I 
But  he  did  not  go  alone.  Could  he  separate  him- 
self from  his  first,  his  constant  friend  I  After  hav- 
ing had  it  transplanted  into  a  large  box  well  filled 
with  good  earth,  he  brought  his  Picciola  away  in 
triumph  ; — Picciola,  to  whom  he  owes  his  reason ; 
Picciola,  who  has  saved  his  life ;  Picciola,  from 
whose  bosom  he  has  drawn  his  consoling  convic- 
tions ;  Picciola,  who  has  made  him  acquainted  with 
friendship  and  love  ;  Picciola,  in  short,  who  has 
just  restored  him  to  liberty  } 

And  as  he  was  crossing  the  drawbridge  of  the 
fortress,  a  large,  rough  hand  was  suddenly  extended 
towards  him.  "  Signor  count,"  said  Ludovico, 
stifling  strong  emotion,  "  give  me  your  hand  ;  now 
we  can  be  friends,  since  you  are  going,  since  you 
quit  us,  since  we  shall  not  see  one  another  again  I 
—Thank  God  !" 

Charney  threw  himself  on  his  neck — "  We  shall 
see  one  another  again,  my  dear  Ludovico  !  Ludo- 
vico, my  friend  !"  And  after  having  embraced 
him,  after  having  pressed  his  hand  a  hundred 
times,  he  left  the  citadel. 

He  had  passed  the  esplanade,  left  behind  him 
the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  was  situated,  crossed 
the  bridge  thrown  over  the  Clusane,  and  was  al- 
ready turning  for  the  road  to  Susa :  a  voice  was 
still  raised,  crying  aloud  from  the  ramparts, 

"  Adieu,  signor  count !    Adieu,  Picciola  !" 

Six  months  after,  a  rich  equipage  stopped  before 
,the  state  prison  of  Fenestrella.  A  traveller  got 
out,  and  asked  for  Ludovico  Ritti.  It  was  the  old 


captive,  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  jailor. 
A  young  lady  leant  her  two  hands  affectionately 
on  the  arm  of  the  traveller.  That  young  lady  was 
Teresa  Gerhardi,  countess  of  Charney.  Together 
they  visited  the  court,  and  the  chamber,  formerly 
inhabited  by  ennui,  incredulity,  and  hopelessness. 
Of  all  the  despairing  sentences  that  had  blackened 
the  white  walls,  one  only  remained : 

"  Science,  talents,  beauty,  youth,  fortune — all 
here  below,  are  powerless  to  bestow  happiness." 

Teresa  added,  "  Without  love  ! " 

A  kiss  that  Charney  imprinted  on  her  brow 
confirmed  what  she  had  thus  written. 

The  count  had  come  to  beg  Ludovico  to  be  god- 
father to  his  first  child,  as  he  had  been  to  Picciola ; 
and  he  found  that  he  must  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Their  mission  accomplished,  they  returned  to 
Turin,  where  Gerhardi  expected  them  in  their 
beautiful  domain  of  La  Colline. 

Near  his  own  private  apartments,  in  the  centre 
of  a  rich  bed,  enlightened  and  warmed  by  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  Charney  had  placed  his  plant, 
that  no  other  might  interfere  with  its  growth. 
By  his  order  no  strange  hand  was  to  interfere  with 
it,  its  culture,  its  health.  He  had  forbidden  it. 
He  alone  was  to  watch  over  it.  It  was  an  occu- 
pation, a  duty,  a  debt,  imposed  by  his  gratitude. 

How  rapidly  the  days  passed  on  then !  Sur- 
rounded by  large  gardens — on  the  borders  of  a 
river — under  a  beautiful  sky,  Charney  tasted  the 
life  of  the  happy  of  the  world.  Time  added  a  new 
charm — a  new  strength  to  all  these  bonds  ;  for 
habit,  like  the  ivy  of  our  walls,  cements  and  con- 
solidates what  it  cannot  destroy.  The  friendship 
of  Gerhardi,  the  love  of  Teresa,  the  blessings  of 
those  who  lived  beneath  his  roof — nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness ;  and  the  moment  arrived 
when  that  happiness  would  be  still  more  increased. 
Charney  became  a  father ! 

Oh  !  then  his  heart  overflowed  with  bliss.  His 
tenderness  for  his  daughter  seemed  to  redouble 
that  which  he  bore  to  his  wife.  He  was  never 
tired  of  contemplating,  of  adoring  them  both. 
To  leave  them  for  a  moment  was  a  punishment ! 

In  due  time  Ludovico  arrived  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise ;  he  first  wished  to  visit  his  former  god- 
daughter— that  of  the  prison.  But,  alas  !  in  the 
midst  of  these  transports  of  love,  of  that  happiness 
which  filled  the  habitation  of  La  Colline,  the 
source  of  all  its  joys,  of  all  that  happiness,  la 
povera  Picciola,  was  dead — dead  for  want  of 
attention  ! 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


NEAR  the  ancient  and  pretty  village  of  Sax- 
ton,  with  its  gabled  side  to  the  road,  stands 
an  old  red-brick  house  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, called  Gilroyd  Hall,  with  some  tall  elms 
of  very  old  date  about  it ;  and  an  ancient 
brick-walled  garden,  overtopping  the  road 
with  standard  fruit  trees,  that  have  quite  out- 
grown the  common  stature  of  such  timber, 
and  have  acquired  a  sylvan  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance. 

Here  dwelt  my  aunt,  an  old  maid,  Miss 
Dinah  Perfect  by  name  ;  and  here  my  cousin 
William  Maubray,  the  nephew  whom  she  had 
in  effect  adopted,  used  to  spend  his  holidays. 
I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  of  her  by- 
and-by,  though  my  story  chiefly  concerns 
William  Maubray.  who  was  an  orphan,  and 
very  nearly  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
kindness  of  his  aunt.  Her  love  was  true,  but 
crossed  and  ruffled  now  and  then  by  temper 
and  caprice.  Not  an  ill  temper  was  hers,  but 
whimsical  and  despotic,  and  excited  oftcncst 
upon  the  absurdities  which  she  liked  letting 
into  her  active  and  perverse  little  head,  which 
must  have  been  the  proper  nidus  of  all  odd 
fancies,'  they  so  prospered  and  multiplied 
there. 

On  the  whole,  Gilroyd  Hall  and  the  village 
of  Saxton  were  rather  slow  quarters  for  the 
holidays.  Besides  his  aunt,  William  had  but 
one  companion  under  that  steep  and  hospi- 
table roof.  This  was  little  Violet  Darkwell, 
a  child  of  about  eleven  years,  when  he  had 
attained  to  the  matured  importance  of  seven- 
teen, and  was  in  the  first  eleven  at  Rugby, 
had  his  cap,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  person  with  a 
career  to  look  back  upon,  and  who  had  long 
left  childish  things  behind  him. 

This  little  'girl  was — in  some  round-about 
way,  which,  as  a  lazy  man,  I  had  rather  take 
for  granted  than  investigate — a  kinswoman  ; 
and  Miss  Dinah  Perfect  had  made  her  in  some 
sort  her  property,  and  had  her  at  least  eighi 
months  out  of  the  twelve  down  at  Gilroyc 
Hall.  Little  Violet  was  lonely  at  home — an 
only  daughter,  with  a  father  working  sternly 
at  the  bar,  not  every  day  seen  by  her,  anc 
who  seemed  like  a  visitor  in  his  own  house — 
hurried,  reserved  unobtrusive,  and  a  little 
awfal. 

To  the  slim,  prettily-formed  little  girl,  with 
the  large  dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  delicate 
bright  tints,  the  country  was  delightful — the 


,ir,  the  flowers,  the  liberty  ;/and  old  Aunt 
Dinah,  though  with  a  will  and  a  temper,  still 
so  much  kindlier  and  pleasanter  than  Miss 
5lacey,  her  governess,  in  town ;  and  good  old 
Winnie  Dobbs  was  so  cosy  and  good-natured. 
To  this  little  maid,  in  her  pleasant  solitude, 
;he  arrival  of  William  Maubray  for  the  holi- 
days, was  an  event  full  of  interest  and  even  of 
xcitement.  ,Shy  as  he  was,  and  much  in 
awe  °of  all  young  lady-kind,  she  was  far  too 
young  to  be  in  his'way.  Her  sparkling  fuss 
and  silvery  prattle  were  even  pleasant  to  him. 
There  was  life  and  something  of  comicality  in 
tier  interruptions  and  unreasonableness.  She 
made  him  visit  her  kittens  and  kiss  them  all 
round,  and  learn  and  recite  their  names  ; 
whistle  after  tea  for  her  bulfinch,  dig  in  her 
garden,  mend  and  even  nurse  her  doll,  and 
perform  many  such  tasks,  quite  beneath  his 
dignity  as  a  "  swell"  at  Rugby,  which,  however, 
the  gentle  fellow  did  very  merrily  and  indus- 
triously for  the  imperious  little  woman,  with 
scant  thanks,  but  some  liking  for  his  guerdon. 

So,  in  his  fancy,  she  grew  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  pleasant  influences  of  Gilroyd  Hall, 
with  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  with  the  freaks 
of  the  little  dog  Pixie,  with  the  stories  he 
read  there,  and  with  his  kindly  welcomes 
and  good-byes. 

Sitting,  after  breakfast,  deep  in  his  novel  in 
the  "  study,"  with  his  white  flannel  cricket 
trousers  on,  for  he  was  to  play  against  Winder- 
broke  for  the  town  of  Saxton  that  day,  he  re- 
ceived a  smart  tweak  by  the  hair,  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  and,  looking  round,  saw  little  Vi, 
perched  on  the  rung  of  his  old  fashioned  chair, 
and  dimly  recollected  having  received  several 
gentler  tweaks  in  succession,  without  evincing 
the  due  attention. 

"  Pert  little  Vi  1  what's  all  this  ?"  said  the 
stalworth  Rugby  boy,  turning  round  with  a 
little  shake  of  his  head,  and  his  sweet  smile, 
and  leaning  on  his  elbow.  The  sunny  land- 
scape from  the  window,  which  was  clustered 
round  with  roses,  and  a  slanting  sunbeam  that 
just  touched  her  hair,  helped  to  make  the 
picture  very  pretty. 

"  Great,  big,  old  bear  !  you  never  listen  to 
one  word  I  say." 

"Don't  you  call  names,  Miss,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  who  had  just  glided  into  the  room. 

"  What  was  little  silver-hair  saying  ?  What 
docs  she  want  ?"  he  replied,  laughing  at  the 
child's  indignation,  and  pursuing  the  nomen- 
clature of  Southcy's  pleasant  little  nursery  talc. 
"Golden  hair,  I  must  call  you,  though,"  he 
said,  looking  on  her  sun-lit  head  ;  "  and  not 
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quite  golden  cither  ;  it  is  brown,  and  very 
pretty  brown,  too.  Who  called  you  Violet  ?" 
He  was  holding  the  tip  of  her  pretty  chin  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  looking  in  her  large 
deep  eyes.  "  Who  called  you  Violet  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know,  Willie  ?"  she  replied, 
disengaging  her  chin  with  a  little  toss. 

"  Why,  your  poor  mamma  called  you  Violet. 
I  told  you  so  fifty  times,"  said  Aunt  Dinah 
sharply. 

"  You  said  it  was  my  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers in  my  baptism,  grannie  !"  said  Miss 
Vi,  not  really  meaning  to  be  pert. 

"  Don't  answer  me,  Miss — that's  of  course, 
your  catchism — we're  speaking  of  your  poor 
mamma.  'Twas  her  mamma  who  called  her 
Violet.  What  about  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  William,  gently  look- 
ing up  at  his  aunt,  "  only  it  is  such  a  pretty 
name ;"  and  glancing  again  at  the  child,  "  it 
does  so  well  with  her  eyes.  She  is  a  jolly 
little  creature." 

"  She  has  some  good  features,  I  suppose, 
like  every  other  child,  and  yo\\  should  not  try 
to  turn  her  head.  Nothing  extraordinary. 
There's  vanity  enough  in  the  world,  and  I  in- 
sist, William,  you  don't  try  to  spoil  her." 

"And  what  do  you  want  of  me,  little 
woman  ?"  asked  William. 

"  You  come  out  and  sow  my  lupins  for 
me." 

"  Why,  foolish  little  woman,  it  isn't  the 
season  ;  they  would  not  grow." 

"  Yes,  they  would  though — you  say  that 
just  because  you  don't  like  1  you  story  !" 

"  Violet  /"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dinah,  tapping 
the  table  with  the  seal  end  of  her  silver  pen- 
cil-case. 

"  Well,  but  he  is,  grannie,  very  disobliging. 
You  do  nothing  now  but  read  your  tiresome 
old  books,  and  never  do  anything  I  bid  you." 

"  Really  !  WeM  that's  very  bad  ;  I  really 
must  do  better,"  said  William,  getting  up  with 
a  smile ;  "  I  will  sow  the  lupins." 

"What  folly  I"  murmured  Aunt  Dinah, 
grimly. 

"  We'll  get  the  hoe  and  trowel.  But — but 
what's  to  be  done  ?  I  forgot  I'm  to  play  for 
the  town  to-day ;  and  I  don't  think  I  have 
time — no,  certainly — no  time  to-day ;  for  the 
lupins ; ''  and  William  shook  his  head,  smiling 
disconsolately. 

"  Then  I'll  never  ask  you  to  do  anything  for 
me  again  as  long  as  I  live — never — never — 
never  I"  she  vowed  with  a  tiny  stamp. 

"  Yes  you  shaH — you  shall,  indeed,  and  I'll 
do  ever  so  much ;  and  may  she  come  and  look 
at  the  cricket  ?" 

So,  leave  granted,  she  did,  under  old  Win- 
nie's care;  and  when  she  returned,  and  for 
days  after,  she  boasted  of  Willie's  long  score 
and  how  he  caught  the  ball. 

When  he  returned  at  the  end  of  next  "  half" 
he  found  old  Miss  Dinah  Perfect  with  her 
spectacles  on,  in  her  comfortable  old  drawing- 
room,  in  the  cheer  of  a  Christmas  fire,  with 
her  head  full  of  the  fancies  and  terrors  of  a 
certain  American  tome,  now  laid  with  its  face 
downwards  upon  the  table — as  she  jumped  up 


full  of  glee  and  affection,  to  greet  him  at  the 
threshold. 

It  was  about  this  period,  as  we  all  remember, 
that  hats  began  to  turn  and  heads  with  them, 
and  tables  approved  themselves  the  most  in- 
telligent of  quadrupeds ;  chests  of  drawers  and 
other  grave  pieces  of  furniture  babbled  of 
family  secrets,  and  houses,  resounded  with 
those,  creaks  and  cracks  with  which  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  and  Lord  Byron  communicated 
their  several  inspirations  in  detestable  gram- 
mar, to  all  who  please  to  consult  them. 

Aunt  Dinah  was  charmed.  Her  rapid  genius 
loved  a  short-cut,  and  here  was,  by  something 
better  than  a  post-office,  a  direct  gossiping  in- 
timacy opened  between  her  and  the  people  on 
t'other  side  of  the  Styx. 

She  ran  into  this  as  into  her  other  whimsies, 
might  and  main,  with  all  her  heart  and  soul. 
She  spent  money  very  wildly  for  her,  upon  the 
gospels  of  the  new  religion,  with  which  the 
transatlantic  press  was  teeming  ;  and  in  her 
little  green-papered  dressing-room  was  accu- 
mulating a  library  upon  her  favourite  craze, 
which  might  have  grown  to  the  dimensions  of 
Don  Quixote's. 

She  had  been  practising  for  a  year,  however, 
and  all  the  minor  tables  in  her  house  had  re- 
peatedly prophesied  before  she  disclosed  her 
conversion  to  her  nephew,  or  to  anyone  else 
except  old  Winnie. 

It  was  no  particular  business  of  his  if  his 
aunt  chose  to  converse  with  ghosts  and  angels 
by  the  mediation  of  her  furniture.  So,  except 
that  he  now  and  then  assisted  at  a  seance,  the 
phenomena  of  which  were  not  very  clear  to 
him,  though  perfectly  so  to  his  aunt,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  dimly  and  submissively  by  good 
old  Winnie,  things  went  on  in  their  old  course ; 
and  so,  for  some  three  or  four  years  more, 
during  which  William  Maubray  read  .a  great 
deal  of  all  sorts  of  lore,  and  acquired  an  erudite 
smattering  of  old  English  authors,  dramatists, 
divines,  poets,  and  essayists,  and  time  was 
tracing  fine  wrinkles  about  Aunt  Dinah's  kind 
eyes  and  eandid  forehead,  and  adding  graceful 
inches  to  the-lithe  figure  of  Violet  Darkwell ; 
and  the  great  law  of  decay  and  renewal  was 
asserting  itself  everywhere,  and  snows  shroud- 
ing the  dead  world  in  winter,  and  summer 
fragrance,  and  glow  of  many  hues  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  succeeding,  and  births  and 
deaths  in  all  the  newspapers  every  morning. 


CHAPTER-  II 

A   LETTER. 

TIIE  following  letter,  posted  at  Saxton,  reached 

a  rather  solitary  student  in College, 

Cambridge. 

"  DEAII  WILLIAM,  —  You  will  be  sorry —  I 
know  you  will — to  hear  that  poor  old  auntie 
is  not  long  for  this  world;  I  don't  know 
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exactly  what  is  wrong,  but  something  I  am 
certain  very  bad.  As  for  Doctor  Drake,  I 
have  no  faith  in  him,  or,  indeed,  in  medicine, 
and  don't  mean  to  trouble  him  except  as  a 
friend.  I  am  quite  happy  in  the  expectation 
of  the  coming  change,  and  have  had  within 
the  last  week,  with  the  assistance  of  good  old 
Winnie  Dobbs  some  very  delightful  communi- 
cations, you  know,  I  dare  say,  what  I  mean. 
Bring  with  you,  for  you  must  omec  immediately, 
if  you  care  to  see  poor  Aunt  Dinah  before  she 
departs— a  basket-bottle  of  eau  do  Cologne, 
like  the  former,  you  know  the  kind  I  mean, 
and  buy  it  at  the  same  place.  You  need  not 
get  the  cameo  ring  for  Doctor  Drake,  I  shan't 
make  him  a  present — in  fact,  we  are  not  now 
on  terms.  I  had  heard  from  many  people  of 
his  incivility  and  want  of  temper ;  God  forgive 
him  his  ingratitude,  however,  as  I  do.  The 
basket-bottle  holds  about  a  pint,  remember. 
I  want  to  tell  you  exactly  what  I  can  do  for 
you  by  my  will ;  I  always  told  you,  dear 
William,  it  was  very  small ;  still,  as  the  people 
used  to  say,  'every  little  makes  a  muckle,' 
and  though  little,  it  will  be  a  help.  I  cannot 
rest  till  you  come  ;  I  know,  and  am  sure  you 
love  poor  old  auntie,  and  would  like  to  close 
her  eyes  when  the  hour  comes  ;  therefore,  dear 
Willie,  come  without  delay.  Also  bring  with 
you  half  a  pound  of  the  snuff,  the  same 
mixture  as  before  ;  they  make  it  up  at  Figgs's 
— get  it  there — not  in  paper,  observe  ;  in  a 
canister,  and  rolled  in  lead,  as  will  be  poor 
auntie  before  long  !  Old  Dobbs  will  have  your 
room  and  bed  comfortable,  as  usual ;  come  by 
the  cross  coach,  at  eight  o'clock.  Tea,  and 
anything  else  you  like,  will  await  you. 

"  Ever  your  fond  old 
"  AUNTIE. 

"  P.S. — I  send  you,  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
the  exact  proportions  of  the  mixture — the  snuff 
I  mean,  of  course.  I  quite  forgot  a  new  collar 
for  Psyche,  plated.  Make  them  engrave  '  Mrs. 
Perfect,  Gilroyd  Hall,'-  upon  it.  Heaven  bless 
you.  We  are  all  progressing  upward.  Amen  ! 
says  your  poor  old  Aunt  Dinah,  who  loves 
you." 

It  was  in  his  quiet  college  room  by  candle- 
light that  William  Maubray  read  this  letter 
from  his  kind,  wild,  preposterous,  old  aunt, 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a  mother  from  his 
early  days. 

Aunt  Dinah  I  was  it  possible  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  that  familiar  friend  and  face, 
the  only  person  on  earth  who  cared  about 
him. 

He  read  the  letter  over  again.  A  person 
who  did  not  know  Aunt  Dinah  so  well  as  he, 
would  have  argued  from  the  commissions 
about  scents,  dog-collars,  and  snuff,  that  the 
old  lady  had  no  honest  intention  of  dying. 
But  he  knew  that  incongruous  and  volatile 
soul  too  well  to  infer  reliable  consolation  from 
those  levities. 

"Yes,  yes — I  shall  lose  her — she's  gone," 
said  the  young  man  in  great  distress,  laying 
the  letter,  with  the  gentleness  of  despair,  upon 


the  table,  and  looking  down  upon  it  in  pain 
and  rumination. 

It  would  certainly  make  a  change — possibly 
a  fatal  one  in  his  prospects.  A  sudden  change. 
He  read  the  letter  through  again,  and  then, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  he  opened  the  window 
and  looked  out  upon  the  moonlight  prospect. 
There  are  times  when  in  her  sweetest  moods 
nature  seems  unkind.  Why  all  this  smiling 
light — this  cheer  and  serenity  of  sky  and  earth 
— when  he  was  stricken  only  five  minutes 
since,  perhaps  undone,  by  the  message  of  that 
letter — that  sorrow-laden  burlesque  ? 

This  sort  of  suggestion,  in  such  a  moment, 
comes  despairingly.  The  vastness  of  creation 
— the  inflexibility  of  its  laws,  and  "  What  is 
man,  and  what  am  I  among  men,  that  the 
great  Projector  of  all  this  should  look  after 
ephemeral  me  and  my  concerns  ?  The  human 
sympathy  that  I  could  rely  upon,  and  human 
power — frail  and  fleeting — but  still  enough — 
is  gone,  and  in  this  solitary  hour,  as  in  the 
coming  one  of  death,  experience  fails  me, 
and  I  must  rest  all  upon  that  which,  according 
to  my  light  is  faith,  or  theory,  or  chance  I" 

With  a  great  sigh,  and  a  heavy  heart,  Wil- 
liam Maubray  turned  away  from  the  window, 
and  a  gush  of  very  true  affection  flooded  his 
heart  as  he  thought  of  kind  old  Aunt  Dinah. 
He  read  the  letter  once  more,  to  make  out 
what  gleams  of  comfort  he  could. 

A  handsome  fellow  was  William  Maubray 
— nearly  thrce-and-twenty  by  this  time — good 
at  cricket — great  at  football :  three  years  ago, 
in  the  school  days,  now,  so  old,  tall,  and  lithe. 
A  studious  man  in  his  own  way — a  little  pale, 
with  broad  forehead,  good  blue  eyes,  and  deli- 
cately formed,  but  somewhat  sad  features. 

He  looked  round  his  room.  He  had  grown 
very  fond  of  that  homely  apartment.  His 
eyes  wandered,  over  his  few  shelves  of  beloved 
old  books,  in  all  manner  of  dingy  and  decayed 
bindings — some  of  them  two  centuries  and  a 
half  old,  very  few  of  later  birth  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Delightful  companions — 
ready  at  a  moment's  call — ready  to  open  their 
minds,  and  say  their  best  sayings  on  any  sub- 
ject he  might  choose — resenting  no  neglect, 
obtruding  no  counsel,  always  the  same  serene, 
cheerful,  inalienable  friends. 

The  idea  of  parting  with  them  was  insup- 
portable, nearly.  But  if  the  break-up  came, 
they  must  part  company,  and  the  wdrld  be  a 
new  one  for  him.  The  young  man  spent  much 
of  that  night  in  dismal  reveries  and  specula- 
tions over  his  future  schemes  and  chances,  all 
of  which  I  spare  the  reader. 

Good  Dr.  Sprague,  whom  he  saw  next  day, 
heard  the  news  with  much  concern.  He  had 
known  Miss  Perfect  long  ago,  and  was  decor- 
ously sorry  on  her  account.  But  his  real  re- 
grets were  for  the  young  man. 

"  Well,  you  go,  of  course,  and  see  your  aunt, 
and  I  do  trust  it  mayn't  be  quite  so  bad. 
Stay,  you  know,  as  long  as  she  wants  you,  and 
don't  despond.  I  could  wish  your  reading 
had  been  in  a  more  available  direction :  but 
rely  on  it,  you'll  find  a  way  to  make  a  start 
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and  get  into  a  profession,  and  -with  your  abili- 
ties, I've  no  doubt  you'll  make  your  way  in 
the  world." 

And  the  doctor,  who  was  a  shrewd  as  well 
as  a  kindly  little  gentleman,  having  buttoned 
the  last  button  of  his  gaiter,  stood,  cap  in 
hand,  erect,  and  smiling  confidently,  he  shook 
his  hand,  with  a  "  God  bless  you,  Maubray," 
and  a  few  minutes  later  William  Maubray, 
with  all  his  commissions  stowed  away  in  his 
portmanteau,  had  commenced  his  little  jour- 
ney to  Gilroyd  Hall. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  the  little  town  of 
Saxton  very  quiet,  as  Her  Majesty's  mail, 
dropping  a  bag  at  the  post  office,  whirled 
through  it,  and  pulled  up  at  the  further  end, 
at  the  gate  of  Gilroyd  Hall,  there  to  drop  our 
friend,  an  outside  passenger. 

The  tall,  florid  iron  gate  was  already  lock- 
ed. William  tugged  at  the  bell,  and  drew 
back  a  little  to  reconnoitre  the  premises.  One 
of  the  old  brick  gables  overhangs  the  road, 
with  only  a  couple  of  windows  high  up,  and 
he  saw  that  his  summons  had  put  a  light  in 
motion  within  them.  So  he  rejoined  his  hat- 
case,  and  his  portmanteau,  awaiting  him  on 
its  end,  in  front  of  the  white  iron  gate  that 
looked  like  lace-work  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Ha  1  Tom ;  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Welcome,  Mr.  William,  sir ;  she  a  weary  in 
to  see  ye,  and  scarce  thought  you'd  a  come  to- 
night." 

The  wicket  beside  the  great  gate  was  now 
open,  and  William  shook  hands  with  the  old 
retainer,  and  glancing  anxiously  up  at  the 
stone-faced  windows,  as  it  were  to  read  the 
countenance  of  the  old  house,  he  asked,  "And 
how  is  she,  Tom,  to-night  ?" 

"Complainin"  an'  down-hearted  a  bit  for 
har,  that  is  now  and  again.  She  cried  a  good 
bout  to-day  wi'  old  Winnie,  in  the  little  par- 
lour." 

"She's  up,  then?" 

"  Ooh,  ay  ;  she's  not  a  body  to  lay  clown 
while  she's  a  leg  to  stan'  on.  But  I  do  think 
she's  nigh  her  endin'.  Gie't  to  me,"  this  re- 
ferred to  the  portmanteau.  "  I  do,  poor  old 
girl  J  and  wc's  all  be  sorry,  Master  Willie." 

William's  heart  sank. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  I  think." 

By  this  time  they  were  standing  in  the  oak- 
pannelled  hall,  and  some  one  looked  over  the 
banister  from  the  lobby,  upon  them.  It  was 
old  Winnie,  the  light  of  her  candle  shining 
pleasantly  on  her  ruddy  and  kindly  face. 

"  Oh !  Master  Willie.  Thank  God,  you're 
come  at  last.  Glad  she'll  be  to  see  you." 

Old  Winnie  ambled  down  the  stairs  with 

the  corner  cf  her  apron  to  her  eye,  and  shook 

foim   by  both  hands,  and  greeted  him  again 

.•very  kindly,  and  even  kissed  him  according 

to  the  tradition  of  a  score  of  years. 

"Is  she  very  ill,  Dobbs  ?"  whispered  he, 
looking  pale. 

"  Well,  not  to  say  very  to  look  at,  you'd 
say,  but  she's  'ad  a  warnin',  her  and  me  sittin' 
in  the  bedroom,  an'  she's  bin  an'  made  a  new 
will ;  the  lawyer's  bin  up  from  Saxton.  Don't 


ye  say  I  said  nothing,  mind ;  ..'twould  only 
fret  her,  maybe." 


CHAPTER  III. 

MISS  DINAH  PERFECT   AND  HER  GUESTS. 

"  Is  she  alone  ?"*  he  asked,  postponing  the 
trying  moment  of  seeing  her. 

"  No,  the  Doctor's  with  her  still — Dr.  Drake, 
and  Miss  Letty,  his  sister,  you  remember; 
they're  drinkin'  a  cup  o'  tea,  and  some  crum- 
pets, and  they'll  all  be  right  glad  you'rcTome." 

"  They  ought  to  go  away,  don't  you  think?" 
mildly,  suggested  William  Maubray,  a  good 
deal  shocked.  "  However,  let  me  get  to  my 
room  for  two  or  thce  minutes,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  then." 

They  passed  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
Miss  Letty  Drake's  deliberate  tones  were  au- 
dible from  within.  When  he  had  got  to  his 
room  he  asked  Dobbs — 

"What  was  the  warning  you  spoke  of?" 

"  Well,  dear  me  1  It  was  the  table  ;  she  and 
me,  she  makes  me  sit  before  her,  poor  thing, 
and  we — well,  there  is  cracks,  sure,  on  and 
off !  And  she  puts  this  an'  that  together ; 
and  so  one  way  or  other — it  puzzles  my 
poor  head,  how — she  does  make  out  a  deal." 

William  Maubray  was  an  odd,  rather  soli- 
tary young  man,  and  more  given  to  reading 
and  thinking  thnn  is  usual  at  his  years,  and  he 
detested  these  incantations  to  which  his  aunt, 
Miss  Perfect,  had  addicted  herself,  of  late 
years,  with  her  usual  capricious  impetuosity  ; 
and  he  was  very  uncomfortable  on  hearing 
that  she  was  occupying  her  last  days  -with 
these  questionable  divinations. 

When,  in  a  few  minutes,  William  ran  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  with  a  chill  of  an- 
ticipation opened  the  door  of  that  comfortable 
rather  than  imposing  chamber,  the  tall  slim 
figure  of  his  aunt  rose  up  from  her  arm-chair, 
beside  the  fire,  for  though  it  was  early  autumn, 
the  fire  was  pleasant,  and  the  night-air  was 
frosty,  and  with  light  and  wiry  tread,  stepped 
across  the  carpet  to  meet  him.  Her  kind, 
energetic  face  was  pale,  and  the  smile  she 
used  to  greet  him  with  was  nowhere,  and  she 
was  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, in  which,  particularly  as  she  abhorred  the 
modern  embellishment  of  crinoline,  she 
looked  more  slim  and  tall  even  than  she  was. 

The  presence  of  her  guests  in  no  wise 
affected  the  greeting  of  the  aunt  and  nephew, 
which  was  very  affectionate,  and  even  agitated, 
though  silent. 

"  Good  Willie,  to  come  so  quickly — I  knew 
you  would."  Miss  Perfect  never  wept,  but 
she  was  very  near  tears  at  that  moment,  and 
there  was  a  little  silence,  during  which  she 
held  his  hands,  and  then  recollecting  herself, 
dropt  them,  and  continued  more  like  herself. 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  sec  me  up  and  here ; 
everything  happens  oddly  with  me.  Here  I 
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am,  you  see,  apparently,  I  dare  say,  much  as 
usual.  By  half-past  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow 
night  I  shall  he  dead!  There,  don't  mind 
now— I'll  tell  you  all  by  and  by.  This  is  my 
friend,  Miss  Drake,  you  know  her." 

They  shook  hands,  Miss  Drake  smiling  as 
brisk  a  smile  as  in  a  scene  so  awful  she  could 
hazard. 

"  And  this,  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Drake." 
William  had  occasionally  seen  Dr.  Drake  in 
the  streets  of  -Saxton,  and  on  the  surrounding 
high  roads  at  a  distance,  but  he  had  never 
before  had  the  honour  of  an  interview. 

The  doctor  was  short  and  fat,  a  litle  bald, 
and  rather  dusty,  and  somehow,  William 
thought,  resembled  a  jolly  old  sexton  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  physician  He  rose  up,  with 
his  hands  in  his  trowsers  pockets,  and  some 
snuff  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  black  cloth  waist- 
coat, and  bowed,  with  raised  eyebrows  and 
pursed  mouth,  gravely  to  his  plate  of  crumpet. 
William  Maubray  looked  again  on  his  aunt, 
who  was  adjusting  her  black  draperies  in  her 
chair,  and  then  once  more  at  the  doctor,  whose 
little  eye  he  caught  for  a  second,  with  a  curi- 
ous and  even  cunning  expression  in  it ;  but  it 
was  averted  with  a  sudden  accession  of  melan- 
choly once  more — and  William  asked — 

"  I— -I  hope,  sir,  there  is  nothing  very  im- 
minent ?" 

The  doctor  cleared  his  voice,  uneasily,  and 
Aunt  Dinah  interposed  with  a  nod,  a  little 
dryly — 

"  It  is  not  quite  in  his  department." 
And  whose  department  is  it  in  ?  the  student 
thought. 

"  I  dare  say  Doctor  Drake  would  tell  you 
I'm  very  well — so  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  I  am  ; 
but — Doctor  Drake  has  kindly  come  here  as 
a  friend." 

Doctor  Drake  bowed,  looking  steadfastly 
into  his  cup. 

"  As  a  friend,  dear  Willie,  just  as  you  have 
come — an  old  friend."  Miss  Perfect  spoke 
low,  with  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  was, 
I  believe,  near  crying,  but  braced  her  resolu- 
tion. William  drew  near  gently  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  placing  her  hand  upon  his,  she 
proceeded, 

"  My  dear  friend  Miss  Drake,  there,  does 
not  agree  with  me,  I  'am  aware ;  but  Doctor 
Drake  who  has  read  more,  and  perhaps,  thought 
more,  thinks  otherwise — at  least,  so  I'm  led 
to  suppose." 

The  Doctor  coughed  a  little;  Miss  Drake 
raised  her  long  chin,  and  with  raised  eyebrows, 
looked  down  on  her  finger  tips  which  were 
drumming  on  the  table,  and  my  cousin  Wil- 
liam glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  not  quite 
understanding  her  drift. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  "  I've  apprised  them 
already,  and  I  tell  you  of  course ;  it  is — you'll 
remember  the  name — an  intimation  from 
Henbane." 

"  Poison !"  said  William,  under  his  breath, 
with  a  look  of  pale  inquiry  at  Doctor  Drake, 
who  at  the  moment  was  swallowing  his  tea 
very  fast,  and  was  seized  on  a  sudden  with  an 
explosion  of  couching,  sneezing,  and  strang- 


ling which  compelled  him  to  jump  to 

and  stagger  about  the  room  with  his  face  in 

his  pocket-handkerchief  and  his  back  to  the 

tea-table. 

"  When  Dr.  Henbane,"  said  my  aunt  with 
severity, "  I  mean  a — Doctor  Drake — has  quite 
done  coughing,  I'll  go  on." 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"  Confound  it,"  thought  William,  who  was 
half  beside  himself,  "it's  a  very  odd  dying 
scene  1" 

The  doctor  blowing  his  nose,  returned  very 
red  and  solemn,  and  explained,  still  coughing 
at  intervals,  that  it  was  a  little  tea  in  the 
trachea ;  it  invariably  occured  to  him  when  ho 
drank  tea  in  the  evening ;  he  must  give  it  up ; 
"  you  know,  Letty." 

Miss  Drake  did  not  deign  to  assist  him. 

"She  does  not  seem  to  know  so  much  about 
it  as  you  do,"  observed  Aunt  Dinah  with  an 
irony. 

"  Owing  to  my  not  thinking  so  much,"  re- 
plied Miss  Letty,  sarcastically. 

"  Henbane !"  murmured  William  again,  in 
a  puzzled  horror. 

"  H'm ! — yes ! — Henbane  ?  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten ;  one  of  those — one  of  the  spirits 
who  have  attached  themselves  to  me,"  and 
Aunt  Dinah  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the  doctor 
who  though  looking  again  at  his  crumpet, 
seemed  to  cower  awfully  under  it. 

"  Oh — ay — Henbane  !"  exclaimed  William 
in  a  tone  of  familarity,  which  indicated  any- 
thing but  respect  for  that  supernatural  ac- 
quaintance. "  Henbane,  to  be  sure." 

And  he  looked  on  his  aunt  with  a  half 
amused  recognition,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  Well — and  what  about  that  humbug  ?;' 

But  Aunt  Dinah  said  decisively — 

"  So  much  for  the  present ;  you  shall  hear 
more — every  thing  by-and-bye." 

And  there  followed  a  silence. 

"  Did  you  remember  the  snuff,  dear  Wil- 
liam?" inquired  the  doomed  lady,  with  rather 
an  abrupt  transition. 

"  Certainly ;  shall  I  fetch  it  ?"  said  William, 
half  rising. 

Miss  Perfect  nodded,  and  away  he  went, 
somehow  vastly  relieved,  and  with  his  bed- 
room candle  in  his  hand,  mounted  the  oak 
stairs,  which  were  broad  and  handsome  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  dimensions  of  that  snug 
old  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

.VIOLET  DARKWELL. 

AT  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the  topmost  step  of 
which  had  been  their  bench,  there  rose  to  him 
two  female  figures.  He  did  not  instantly  recog- 
nise them,  for  one  candle  only  was  burning, 
and  it  was  on  the  little  table  nearly  behind 
them.  One  was  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  the  other 
Violet  Darkwell ;  she  stood  up  slight  and  girlr 
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ish  still,  but  looking  taller  that  he  had  expect- 
ed, v.  ith  an  old  faded  silk  quilted  shawl  of 
Aunt  Dinah's  about  her  shoulders,  and  hood- 
wise  over  her  head,  for  the  night  was  frosty. 
"  Ha  !  Vi — little  Vi,  I  was  going  to  say ; 
dear  me !  how  you  have  grown  1  So  glad  to 
see  you." 

He  had  a  girl's  slim  hand  in  his,  and  was 
speaking  as  he  felt,  very  kindly. 

"  We've  been  waiting  here,  Winnie  and  I, 
to  hear  what  you  thought  of  dear  grannie," — 
(grannie  was  merely  a  pet  name  in  this  case, 
denning  no  relationship) — "  and  what  do  you 
think,  William?" 

"I  really  don't  understand  it,"  he  answered. 
fi  I — I  hope  it's  all  nonsense  ;  I  really  think 
so.  She  says  she  is  very  well  ;  and  the  doc- 
tor— Drake,  you  know — I  really  think  he  was 
laughing,  -and  one  thing  I'm  quite  certain  of—- 
it is  connected  in  her  mind  with  that  foolish 
spirit-rapping." 

"And  you  don't  believe  in  it  ?"  inquired  the 
young  lady. 

"  All  bosh  and  nonsence.  Not  a  bit  of  it," 
he  replied. 

"  Oh,  William,  I  am  so  delighted  to  hear 
you  say  so !"  she  exclaimed,  much  relieved  by 
the  promulgation  of  so  valuable  an  opinion. 
"And  you're  quite  right,  I  know,  about  gran- 
nie. It  is,  really — is  not  it,  Winnie  ? — all 
about  that  awful  spirit-rapping.  Grannie  never 
speaks  of  it  to  me ;  I  believe  she's  afraid  of 
frightening  me ;  but  old  Winnie,  here — you 
must  not  tell  of  her — she  tells  me  all  about 
it — everything ;  and  I  am  so  afraid  of  it ;  and 
it  is  entirely  that.  Granny  thinks  she  has  got 
a  message  !  fancy  I  How  awful  1  And  Winnie 
does  not  know  what  the  words  were  ;  for  gran- 
nie writes  down  the  letters  with  a  pencil,  and 
tells  her  only  what  she  thinks  fit ;  and  I  am 
so  delighted — you  can't  think." 

"  You  good  little  Vi,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !' ' 
She  laughed  a  low  little  laugh — the  .first  for 
several  days — as  he  shook  her  hand  again; 
and  he  said — 

"  Winnie,  do,  like  a  dear  old  thing,  open 
my  portmanteau — here's  the  key — and  fetch 
me  a  canister  you'll  see  at  the  top,  with  a 
great  paper  label,  blue  and  red,  on  it." 

Away  went  Winnie  Dobbs,  with  his  key  and 
candle,  and  he  said  to  the  pretty  girl  who 
stood  leaning  lightly  against  the  banister — 

"  My  old  friend,  Vi !  When  I  went  into  the 
drawing-room  just  now,  I  looked  all  round  for 
you,  and  could  not  think  what  had  become  of 
you,  and  was  really  afraid  you  had  gone  away 
to  London.  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  care 
to  come  to  Gilroyd  Hall  again ;  I  should  pre- 
fer seeing  my  aunt  anywhere  else — it  would 
not  be  like  itself  if  you  were  gone." 
.  "  So  you  really  missed  me,  William?"  She 
laughed. 

"  I  should  think  so.     And  another  thing — 

you  are  not  to  call  me  William.     Why  don't 

you  call  me  Willie,  or  old  bear,  as  you  used  to 

do?    If  you  change  old  names,  I'll  begin  and 

call  you  Miss  Darkwell.'' 

"  How  awful  1" 

"  Indeed  I  will,  and  be  as  formal  as  you 


please,  and  treat  you  like  a  young  lady,  and 
you'll  never  be  '  wicked  little  Vi '  any  more." 
She  was  laughing  as  she  leaned  back,  and 
could  see  her  small  teeth,  and  he  bethought 
him  that  she  was  looking  really  quite  lovely  ; 
so  with  two  fingers  he  picked  up  her  little 
hand  again,  as  it  lay  at  her  side,  and  he  said — 
"  And  we  arc  always  to  be  good  friends  you 
know — great  friends  ;  and  although  you've  no 
more  dolls  to  mend,  I'll  still  be  of  use.  I'm 
going  to  the  bar,  and  I'll  manage  all  your 
lawsuits,  if  you  let  me  ;  and  when  you  are 
going  to  be  married,  I'll  draw  your  settle- 
ments, and  you  are  to  have  me  always 
for  your  counsel." 

She  was  still  smiling,  but  said  nothing,  and 
looked  wonderfully  pretty,  with  the  old  grey 
silk  hood  wrapped  all  about  her,  so  that  sober 
old  William  was  on  the  very  point  of  kissing 
the  slender  hand  he  held  in  his.  But  a  new 
feeling  of  shyness  prevented,  and  he  only 
shook  her  hand  gently  once  more,  and  laid  it 
by  her  side  again,  as  you  replace  some  precious 
thing  you  have  been  admiring  where  you 
found  it. 

"  And  you  really  think  we  may  be  happy 
about  dear  old  grannie  again  ?"  she  said. 

The  sound  of  Winnie's  footsteps  was  heard 
approaching. 

"  Yes ;  certainly.  I'll  try  to  get  a  word 
with  Doctor  Drake.  I  can't  imagine  anything 
serious.  Won't  you  come  to  the  drawing- 
room  now  ?" 

"No;  not  to-night ;  not  while  those  people 
are  there.  I  was  so  wretched  about  dear 
grannie,  I  could  not  bear  to  go  in  at  first ; 
and  now  it  would  be  odd,  I  think,  going  down 
when  tea  is  over." 

"  As  if  I  had  brought  you  down  from  the 
nursery,  as  I  often  did,  Vi,  on  my  back.  Well, 
old  Winnie,  have  you  got  it  ?" 

"  Here,'  I  think,  Master  William,"  answered 
Winnie. 

"  Yes  ;  all  right.  So  you  won't  come,  Vi  ?" 
"No." 

"Quite  made  up  your  mind?" 
"  Quite,  Willie." 

"  Thats  right—  Willie,"  said  he  with  a 
smile,  and  a  nod  of  approbation.  "  I  should 
so  like  to  stay  here  a  little  longer,  as  you 
won't  come,  and  here  all  the  news,  and  tell 
you  mine.  But  Aunt  Dinah  would  lose 
patience — I'm  afraid  she  has." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  you  had  better  go.  Good 
night,  bear." 

"  Good  night,  wicked  little  Vi.    Remember 
we  meet  at  breakfast — shan't  we  ?" 
"  Oh,  certainly.     Good  night." 
«  Good  night." 

And  so  the  gray  silk  hood  vanished,  with  a 
smile,  prettily,  round  the  corner,  and  William 
Maubray  descended  with  his  snuff  to  the 
drawing-room,  with  the  pretty  oval  portrait 
of  that  young  face  still  hovering  before  him 
in  the  air. 

Miss  Lctty  Drake,  whose  countenance  was 
unpleasantly  long  in  proportion  to  her  height, 
and  pallid,  and  her  small  figure  bony,  and 
who  was  dressed  on  this  sad  occasion  in  her 
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silk  "  half -mourning,"  a  sad  and,  it  was 
thought,  a  dyed  garment,  which  liad  done 
duty  during  many  periods  of  affliction,  as 
William  entered  the  room,  was  concluding  a 
sentence  with  a  low  pointed  asperity,  thus — 
"  which  seems  to  me  hardly  compatible  with 
Saint  Paul's  description  of  Christian  charity," 
and  a  short  silence  followed  these  words. 

"  I  was  going  to  ring  the  bell  William," 
said  the  doomed  lady  of  the  house.  "  One 
would  have  thought  you  were  making  that 
snuff.  Let  me  see  it — h'm.  See,  get  oif  this 
cover.  Ho  !  what  is  this  ?  A  lead  wrapper !" 

"  You  said,  Aunt  Dinah,  you  wished  it." 

"  Did  I  ?  Well,  no  matter.  Get  it  open. 
Thanks.  Yes ;  that's  it.  Yes  ;  very  good. 
You  take  snuff,  doctor,  don't  you  ?" 

"  A  yes,  certainly,  nothing  like  it,  I  do 
believe — where  a  man  is  obliged  to  work  his 
head — a\v  haw — a  stimulus  and  a  sedative." 

The  doctor,  it  was  averred,  "  worked  "  his 
occasionally  with  brandy  and  water,  and  not 
a  great  deal  of  otherwise. 

"No,  many  thanks;  don't  care  for  per- 
fumes ;  high  toast  is  my  snuff."  And  Doctor 
Drake  illustrated  the  fact  by  a  huge  pinch, 
which  shed  another  brown  shower  over  the 
wrinkles  of  his  waistcoat. 

"Letty,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  turning 
suddenly  to  Miss  Drake,  "  we  won't  quarrel ; 
we  can't  agree,  but  I  won't  quarrel." 

"  Well,  dear,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
I'm  sure,  for  my  part,  I  never  quarrel.  '  Le 
ye  angry,  and  let  not  the  sun  go  down  on 
your  wrath.'" 


CHAPTER  V. 


DINAH    13  IN   THE    HORRORS,   A5D    DOCTOR 
DRAKE   PUTS   HIS   NIGHT-CAP   IX   HIS   POCKET. 

"  I  WISH  to  say  good-by  to  you  very  kindly," 
said  Aunt  Dinah,  quite  sadly  and  gently,  and 
somehow  not  like  herself,  "  and  —  I've  tried  to 
keep  up  ;  I  know  it  must  happen,  and  I'm 
sure  it  is  for  the  best,  but  -  " 

"  I  hope  and  expect,  my  dear  Dinah,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Lctty,  sharply  —  she  was  pulling 
on  her  worsted  "  wrists"  —  "  to  see  you  in  the 
enjoyment  of  many  years  of  your  accustomed 
health  and  spirits,  and  I  have  no  doubt  hu- 
manly speaking,  that  I  shall." 

Miss  Lctty  was  quiet  and  peremptory,  but 
also  a  little  excited.  And  the  doctor  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  cleared  his  voice, 
in  a  grand  abstraction,  and  wound  up  his 
watch  slowly,  and  held  it  to  his  ear,  nobody 
knew  exactly  why. 

"  You  won't  believe  me,  but  I  know  it,  and 
so  will  you  —  too  late  ;  to-morrow  night  at 
Ipelve  o'clock  I  shall  be  dead.  I've  tried  to 
keep  up—  I  have  ;  I've  tried  it  ;  but  oh  1  Ho, 
ho,  hoo,  ooh,"  and  poor  Aunt  Dinah  quite 
broke  down,  and  cried  and  hooted  hysteri- 
cally. 


Dr.  Drake  had  now  before  him  an  intelli- 
gible case,  and  took  the  command  according- 
ly with  desision.  Up  went  the  window ;  cold 
water  was  there,  and  spirit  of  hartshorn. 
And  when  she  had  a  little  recovered,  the 
Doctor,  who  was  a  good-natured  fellow  said — 

"  Now  Miss  Perfect,  ma'am,  it  won't  do,  I 
tell  you ;  it's  only  right ;  you  may  want  some 
assistance ;  and  if  as  an  old  friend,  you'll 
allow  me  to  return  and  remain  here  for  the 
night,  a  sofa,  or  an  arm-chair,  anything,  I'll 
be  most  happy,  I  do  assure  you. 

But  Aunt  Dinah,  with  many  thanks,  said, 
"  No,"  peremptorily,  and  wilful  man  or  wo- 
man, who  will  contend  with  ? 

So,  like  the  awful  banquet  in  Macbeth,  Miss 
Dinah  Perfect's  tea-party  broke  down  and  up, 
and  the  guests,  somewhat  scared,  got  in  to 
their  walking  wrappers,  rather  silently,  and 
their  entertainer  remained  behind  unstrung 
and  melancholic. 

But  William  Maubray,  who  came  down  to 
assist  in  the  rummage  for  cloaks  and  umbrel- 
las, asked  leave,  in  his  blunt  modest  way,  to 
accompany  Miss  Letty  and  her  brother,  the 
doctor,  to  Saxton. 

Now  there  seemed  something  real  and  grisly 
in  Aunt  Dinah's  terror,  which  a  little  infected 
William  Maubray ;  and  the  little  party  march- 
ed in  silence  along  the  frost-hardened  road, 
white  in  moonlight,  with  the  bare  switch-like 
shadows  of  the  trees  across  it,  on  their  way  to 
the  pretty  old  town  of  Saxton. 

At  last  the  doctor  said — » 

"  She  won't  miss  you,  do  you  think?" 

"  She  told  me  she'd  like  to  be  quiet  for  half 
an  hour  and  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me,  whether  you  really,  that  is, 
still  think  that  she  ought  to  have  a  medical 
man  in  attendance  to-night." 

"  Why,  you  know  what  hysteria  is.  "  Well, 
she  is  in  a  highly  hysterical  state.  She's  a 
woman  who  resists  ;  it  would  be  safer,  you 
see,  if  she  gave  way  and  cried  a  bit  now  and 
then,  when  nature  prompts,  but  she  won't, 
except  under  awful  high  pressure,  and  then 
it  might  be  serious ;  those  things  sometimes 
run  off  into  fits." 

And  so  the  doctor  lectured  William  upon 
his  aunt's  nerves,  until  they  had  arrived  at 
the  door  of  his  snug  house  in  the  High  Street. 

Here  they  shook  hands ;  but  William  Mau- 
bray, who  was  unhappy  about  Aunt  Dinah, 
after  Miss  Lctty  had  mounted  to  her  chamber, 
very  urgently  entreated  the  doctor  to  return, 
and  see  how  it  might  end. 

With  a  bottle  of  valerian,  his  slippers,  and 
a  night-cap  in  his  packet.  Doctor  Drake  did 
consent  to  return,  and  he  smuggled  into  Cil- 
roj  d  Hall. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that  spirit- 
rapping  quite,"  said  the  doctor,  as  side  by  side 
they  approached  the  Hall.  "  There's  a  quan- 
tity of  books  published  on  it — very  unac- 
countable if  half  what  they  say  is  true.  I 
suppose  you've  read  it  all.  You  read  a  lot, 
Miss  Perfect  tells  me." 

"  I've  read  very  little  about  it,  except  in 
the  papers.  She  fancies  she  has  had  a  mcs- 
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sage,  telling  her  she  is  to  die  sometime  to- 
morrow. I  can't  believe  there's  really  any- 
thing more  than  self-deceptiocn  •  but  is  there 
not  a  danger  ?" 

"JEow  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  I  mean,  being  so  nervous  as  you  suppose, 
and  quite  convinced  that  she  is  to  die  at  a 
particular  time  ;  might  not  her  own  mind — 
you  know  Lord  Lyttelton  died  in  consequence 
of  such  a  persuasion." 

William  paused,  Doctor  Drake  lowered,  be- 
tween his  fingers,  the  cigar  he  was  smoking, 
and  they  came  to  a  halt,  with  a  little  wheel  to 
the  left,  and  the  doctor,  with  his  head  aside, 
blowing  the  smoke  up  in  a  thin  stream,  looked 
with  a  thoughtful  scrutiny  up  at  the  clear 
bright  moon ;  perhaps  a  not  unsuitable  source 
of  inspiration  upon  their  crazy  theme. 

"  I  forget  which  Lord  Lyttelton  that  was," 
eaid  the  doctor,  wisely.  "  Isn't  it  Lyttleton, 
you  say  ?  But  the  thing  is  quite  possible. 
There's  a  spirit  you  know  she's  always  talking 
about.  She  calls  him  Henbane.  Egad,  sir,  I 
was  develish  near  laughing  at  tea  when  she 
named  him  so  suddenly  that  time  ;  I'd  have 
been  up  a  tree  if  I  had  you  know.  You  did 
not  see  what  she  was  at,  but  I  did.  That 
Henbane's  her  gospel,  egad,  and  she  thinks 
it  was  he  who  told  her — d'ye  see  ?  Come  along. 
She'll  be  wondering  where  you  are." 

So  on  they  went  towards  Gilroyd  Hall, 
whose  outline,  black  and  sharp,  against  the 
lumnious  sky,  was  relieved  at  one  point  by 
the  dull  glow  of  candle-light  through  the  red 
curtains,  of  what  William  Maubray  knew  to  be 
Aunt  Dinah's  bedchamber  window. 

"  She  is  in  her  room,  I  think — there's  light 
in  her  window,"  said  William.  The  doctor 
nodded,  chucking  his  cigar  stump  far  away, 
for  he  knew  Aunt  Dinah's  antipathy  to  tobac- 
co, and  they  were  now  on  the  door-step.  He 
was  thinking,  if  the  case  were  to  end  tragic- 
ally, what  a  capital  paper  he  would  make  of 
it,  beside  the  interesting  letter  he  would  send 
to  the  editor  of  the  Spatula. 

"  Winnie's  bin  a  callin'  over  the  stairs  for 
you,  Master  Willie.  Misses  wants  ye  to  her 
room,"  said  Tom,  who  awaited  them  on  the 
door-steps. 

"  I'll  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  study,"  whisper- 
ed the  doctor.  "  I  don't  mind  sitting  up  a 
night  now  and  then.  Give  me  a  cloak  or 
something.  There's  a  sofa,  and  I'll  dp  very 
well." 

The  principle  of  life  was  strong  in  Aunt 
Dinah,  and  three  hours  later  that  active-mind- 
ed lady  was  lying  wide  awake  on  her  bed, 
with  a  variety  of  topics,  not  all  consisting 
with  the  assumed  shortness  of  her  hours, 
drifting  in  succession  through  her  head.  The 
last  idea  that  struck  her  was  the  most  con- 
gruous, and  up  she  jumped,  made  a  wild  toilet, 
whose  sole  principle  was  warmth,  tied  a  faded 
silk  handkerchief  over  her  nightcap,  across 
her  cars,  and  with  her  long  white  flannel 
dressing  gown  about  her,  and  a  taper  in  her 
hand,  issued,  like  the  apparition  of  the  Bleed- 
ing Nun,  upon  the  gallery,  and  tapped  sharply 
on  William  Maubray's  door. 


"  William,  William !"  she  called  as  she  tap- 
ped, and  from  within  William  answered 
drowsily  to  the  summons. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  lady,  and 

"  In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet." 

"  We  must  have  a  seance,  my  dear  boy ;  'I'm 
going  to  wake  up  old  Winnie*  It  certainly 
has  a  connexion  with  your  arrival  ;  but  any- 
thing like  the  cracking,  knocking,  and  creak- 
ing of  everything,  I've  never  yet  heard.  I  have 
no  doubt — so  sure  as  you  sit  there" — (William 
was  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  glazed  eyes,  and 
senses  only  half  awake)—"  that  your  poor 
dear  mother  is  here  to-night.  We're  sure  of 
Henbane  ;  and — just  get  your  clothes  on — 
I'm  going  for  Winnie,  and  we  meet  in  the 
study,  mind,  in  five  minutes." 

And  Aunt  Dinah,  having  lighted  William's 
candle,  disappeared,  leaving  him  with  a  fund 
of  cheerful  ideas  to  make  his  yawning  and  be- 
wildered toilet. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  WITCHES  ASSEMBLE. 

A  FEW  minutes  later  she  glided  into  the  study, 
overthrowing  a  small  table,  round  which  her 
little  seances  were  accustomed  to  be  made,  and 
which  the  doctor  had  providently  placed 
against  the  door. 

Aunt  Dinah  held  under  her  arm  the  8vo 
"  Eevelations  of  Elihu  Bung,  the  Pcnnsylva- 
nian  Prophet,"  a  contribution  to  spiritual 
science  which  distanced  all  contemporary  com- 
petition ;  and  the  chapter  which  shows  that  a 
table  of  a  light,  smart  build,  after  having 
served  a  proper  apprenticeship  to  "  rapping," 
may  acquire  the  faculty  of  locomotion  and 
self-direction,  flashed  on  her  recollection  as 
she  recognised  prostrate  at  her  feet,  in  the 
glimmer  of  her  taper,  the  altar  of  their  mys- 
teries, which  she  had  with  reverent  hands  her- 
self placed  that  evening  in  its  wonted  corner, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 

Such  a  manifestation  was  new  to  her.  She 
looked  on  it,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and 
bethought  her  of  that  other  terrible  chapter 
in  which  Elihu  Bung  avers  shat  spirits,  grown 
intimate  by  a  long  familiarity,  will,  in  a  pro- 
perly regulated  twilight — and  her  light  at  the 
moment  was  no  more— made  themselves  visi- 
ble to  those  whom  they  habitually  favour 
with  their  advices. 

Therefore  she  was  strangely  thrilled  at  sight 
of  the  indistinct  and  shadowy  doctor,  who 
awakened  by  the  noise,  rose  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  from  the  sofa  on  which  h£ 
had  fallen  asleep.  Tall  and  thin,  and  quite 
unrecognisable  by  him,  was  the  white  figure 
at  the  door,  with  a  taper  elevated  above  its 
head,  and  which  whispered  with  a  horrid  dis- 
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tinctness  the  word  "  Henbane ! " — the  first 
heard  on  his  awakening,  the  last  in  his  fancy 
as  he  dropped  asleep,  and  which  sounded  to 
him  like  the  apparitiou'sconsiderate  announce- 
ment of  its  name  on  entering  the  room ;  he 
echoed  "  Henbane  "  in  a  suppressed  diapason, 
and  Aunt  Dinah,  with  an  awful  ejaculation, 
repeated  the  word  from  the  distance,  and  sank 
into  a  chair. 

"  Henbane !  "  cried  the  doctor  briskly,  hav- 
ing no  other  exclamation  ready,  and  reassured 
by  these  evidences  of  timidity  in  the  spectre, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Hey,  by  Jove !  what  the 
plague ! "  and  for  some  seconds  he  did  not 
know  distinctly  where  he  was. 

"  Merciful  goodness !  Doctor  Drake,  why 
will  you  try  to  frighten  people  in  this  manner  ? 
Do  you  want  to  kill  me,  sir  ?  " 

"I?  Ho!  Ha,  ha!  ma'am,"  replied  the 
learned  gentleman,  incoherently. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  sir?  I  think 
you're  mad ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Dinah,  fiercely. 
The  doctor  cleared  his  voice,  and  addressed 
himself  to  explain,  and  before  his  first  period 
was  reached,  William  and  old  Winnie,  wofully 
sleepy,  had  arrived. 

Luckily  the  person  who  approaches  such 
oracles  as  "  Henbane,"  it  is  well  known,  must 
do  so  with  a  peaceful  and  charitable  soul.  So 
Miss  Perfect  was  appeasable,  and  apologies 
being  made  and  accepted,  she  thus  opened 
her  mind  to  the  doctor — 

"  I  don't  complain,  Doctor  Drake — William, 
light  the  candles  over  the  chimney-piece — 
although  you  terrified  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  in  my  circumstances  I  ought  to  have 
been  capable  of." 

The  candles  were  now  lighted,  and  shone 
chearfully  upon  the  short,  fat  figure,  and  rud- 
dy, roguish  face  of  Doctor  Drake,  and  as  he 
was  taking  one  of  his  huge  pinches  of  snuff, 
she  added — 

' "  And  I  won't  deny  that  I  did  fanqy  for  a 
moment  you  might  be  a  spirit-form,  and  pos- 
sibly that  of  Henbane." 

William  Maubray,  who  was  looking  at  the 
doctor,  as  Miss  Perfect  reverently  lowered  her 
voice  at  these  words,  exploded  into  something 
so  like  a  laugh,  though  he  tried  to  pass  it  off 
for  a  cough,  that  his  aunt  looked  sharply  on 
him  in  silcnee  for  a  moment. 

"  And  I'm  blowed  but  I  was  a  bit  frightened 
too,  ma'am,  when  I  saw  you  at  the  door  there," 
said  the  doctor. 

"Well,  let  us  try,"  said  Miss  Perfect. 
"  Come,  we  are  four ;  let  us  try  who  arc  pre- 
sent— what  spirits,  and  seek  to  communicate. 
You  don't  object  Dr.  Drake  ?" 

"  I  ?  Ho  1  oh  I  dear  no.  I  should  not  desire 
better — aw-haw — instruction,  ma'am,"  answer- 
ed the  doctor. 

I  am  afraid  he  was  near  saying  "  fun." 
"  Winnie,  place  the  table  as  usual.    There, 
yes.     Now  let  us  arrange  ourselves." 

The  doctor  sat  down,  still  blinking,  and 
,prith  a  great  yawn  inquired — 

'  Do  we  waw  —  haw  —  wa — w — want  any 
particular  information  ?" 
"  Let  us  first  try  whether  they  will  commu- 


nicate. We  always  want  information,"  said 
Miss  Perfect.  "William,  sit  you  there ;  Win- 
nie, there.  I'll  take  pencil  and  paper  and  re- 
cord." 

All  being  prepared,  fingers  extended,  com- 
pany intent,  Aunt  Dinah  propounded  the  first 
question — 

"  Is  there  any  spirit  present  ?" 

There  was  a  long  wait  and  no  rejoinder. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  something  ?"  inquired  the 
doctor. 

William  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thought  I  felt  it,"  persisted  the  doctor. 
"  What  do  you  say,  ma'am  ?"  addressing  him- 
self to  W  innie,  who  looked,  after  her  wont, 
towards  her  mistress  for  help. 

"  Did  you  feel  anything  ?"  demanded  Miss 
Perfect  sharply. 

:t  Nothing  but  a  little  wind  like  on  the  back 
of  my  head,  as  I  think,"  replied  Winnie, 
driven  to  the  wall. 

"  Wind  on  her  head  I  That's  odd,"  said 
Miss  Perfect,  looking  in  the  air,  as  if  she 
possessed  the  porcine  gift  of  seeing  it,  "  very 
odd !"  she  continued,  with  her  small  hand  ex- 
panded in  the  air.  "  Not  a  breath  stirring, 
and  Winnie  has  no  more  imagination  than 
that  sofa  pillow.  You  never  fancy  anything, 
Winnie?" 

"  Do  I,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  Winnie  Dobbs, 
mildly. 

"  Well,  do  you,  I  say  ?  No,  you  don't ;  of 
course-  you  don't.  You  know  you  don't  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  did  think  so,  sure,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered Winnie. 

"  Pity  we  can't  get  an  answer,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  and  at  the  same  moment  William 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  large  foot  in  a  slipper — 
under  the  table.  It  had  the  air  of  an  inten- 
tentional  squeeze,  and  he  looked  innocently 
at  the  doctor,  who  was,  however,  so  entirely 
unconscious,  that  it  must  have  been  an  acci- 
dent. 

"  I  say  it  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Maubray,  isn't  it? 
for  we  might  hear  something  that  might  inter- 
est Miss  Perfect  very  much,  possibly,  I  say?" 
"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  say,  I've  never 
heard  anything,"  answered  William,  who 
would  have  liked  to  kick  the  table  up  to  the 
ceiling  and  go  off  to  his  bed. 

"  Suppose,  ma'am,  we  try  again,"  inquired 
Dr.  Drake. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Aunt  Dinah,  "  we  must 
have  patience." 

"  Will  you  ask,  ma'am,  please,  again  if 
there's  a  spirit  in  the  room  ?"  solicited  the 
doctor;  and  the  question  being  put,  there 
came  an  upward  heave  of  the  table. 

"  Well  ?"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  looking  at 
Winnie,  "  did  you  feel  that  ?" 

"  Tilt,  ma'am,"  said  Winnie,  who  knew  the 
intelligence  would  be  welcome. 

"  Wkat  do  you  say  ?"  inquired  Miss  Perfect 
triumphantly  of  William. 

Doctor  Drake  was  changing  his  position 
just  at  the  moment,  and  I  perceived  no  other 
motion  in  the  table — nothing  but  the  little 
push  he  gave  it,"  answered  William. 
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"  Oh,  pooh  !  yes,  of  course,  there  was  that/' 
said  the  doctor  a  little  crossly  ;  "  but  I  meant 
a  sort  of  a  start — a  crack  like,  in  the  leaf  of 
the  table." 

"  I  felt  nothing  of  tl*>  kind,"  said  William 
Maubray. 

The  doctor  looking  disgusted,  and  leaning 
back,  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff.     There  was 
a  silence.    Aunt  Dinah's  lips  were  closed  with  . 
a  thoughtful  frown  as  she  looked  down  upon 
the  top  of  the  table, 

"It  is  very  strange.  I  certainly  never  wit- 
nessed in  this  house  more  unequivocal  evi- 
dences— preliminary  evidences,  of  course — of 
spiritual  activity." 

"I  think,  ma'am,  I  have  read,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  "I 
think,  somewhere,  that  if  any  one  of  the  mani- 
pulators happens  to  be  an  unbeliever " 

"  An  unbeliever  in  the  manifestations,  of 
course  the  spirits  won't  communicate,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Perfect,  volubly  laying  down  the 
law.  "  Winnie  is  a  believer  as  much  as  I. 
We  all  know  that.  Nephew,  how  are  you  7 
Do  you  believe  ?  You  shake  your  head.  Speak 
out.  Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  said  he,  a  little  sheepishly. 

"You  don't?  And,  not  believing,  you  sit 
here  with  your  fingers  on  the  table,  keeping 
Doctor  Drake  out  of  his — his " 

She  could  not  say  bed,  and  the  doctor  re- 
lieved her  by  saying,  "  Oh,  as  to  me,  ma'am, 
I'm  only  too  happy ;  but  you  know  it's,  a  pity, 
all  the  same." 

"  Very  true,  doctor.  Much  obliged.  We 
shall  set  it  to  rights,  My  dear  William,  you 
might  have  told  us  at  starting ;  but  we'll 
commence  again.  Sit  by  the  lire,  William, 
and  I  trUst  in  a  little  time  you  may  be  con- 
vinced." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    FAMILIAIl    SPEAKS. 

So  the  excommunicated' William,  with  his 
feet  upon  the  fender,  leaning  upon  his  elbow 
in  the  great  chair,  made  himself  comfortable 
by  the  fire,  and  heard  his  aunt  propound  the 
questions,  and  the  answers  by  the  previously 
appointed  manifestations,  duly  noted  down. 

'  Is  there  a  spirit  present?" 

'Yes." 

'Are  there  more  than  one  ?" 

'No.' 

'  Is  it  a  male  or  female  spirit?" 

No  answer. 

"  Is  it  Henbane  ?" 

"  Yes"  (emphatically). 

William  was  surprised.  All  was  now  going 
smoothly,  and  he  could  not  for  a  moment  sus- 
pect a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Drake's  respectability 
of  participating  in  a  trick.  But  there  was  a 
monotony  in  the  matter  of  a  quieting  kind, 
and  William  grew  too  drowsy  to  keep  his  eyes 
long  open. 


"  Did  you  give  Miss  Dinah  Perfect  a  mes- 
sage on  Monday  last?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  it  concern  her  death  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  her  death  to  take  place  at  the  time 
then  appointed  ?" 

Here  the  table  made  a  positive  jump,  and 
in  spite  of  a  grasp  made  at  it  by  the  doctor's 
fingers,  it  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  very  violent  impulse,  for  Dr. 
Drake's  slipper  was  off,  and  he,  very  red,  no 
doubt  from  his  effort  to  prevent  ^hc  wilful  fall 
of  the  table. 

"  Very  extraordinary  1"  exclaimed  he,  stand- 
ing up 

"  Most  wonderful !"  said  my  aunt. 

Good  old  fat  Winnie  sat  with  her  fingers 
raised  in  the  air,  looking  at  the  postrate  table 
with  placid  astonishment. 

"  That's  a  tilt,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  means 
no — a  very  emphatic  tilt." 

"  I  think  it  was  a  jump?  said  my  aunt, 
sadly. 

"  No,  ma'am,  no — a  tilt,  a  tilt,  I'll  take  my 
oath.  Besides,  a  jump  has  no  meaning,"  urged 
he  with  energy. 

"  Pardon  me ;  when  a  question  is  received 
with  marked  impatience  a  jump  is  no  unfrc- 
quent  consequence." 

"  Oh,  oh!"  groaned  the  doctor,  reflectively. 
"  Then  it  counts  for  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Miss  Perfect  in  alow  tone. 
"  Winnie,  get  the  table  up  again." 

"  Suppose,  ma'am,  to  avoid  mistakes,"  said 
the  doctor,  after  reflection,  "  suppose  we  put 
it  upon  it  to  express  itself  in  language.  Just 
ask  it  what  about  Miss  Dinah  Perfect's 
death." 

"  I've  no  objection,"  said  Miss  Perfect ;  and 
in  the  terms  prescribed  by  Dr.  Drake  the  mo- 
mentous question  was  put. 

Hereupon  the  spelling  commenced — 

A-D-J-O-U-R-N-E-D." 

"  Postponed,  put  off,  ma'am !"  said  the 
doctor,  expounding  eagerly. 

"  1  know ;  good  heaven !  I  understand," 
answered  Aunt  Dinah,  faintly. 

"  Give  her  some  water.  Here,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  presenting  a  glass  of  water  at  her  pale  lips. 
She  sipped  a  little. 

"Now  we'll  ask,  ma'am,  please,  for  how 
long  ?"  suggested  the  doctor. 

And  this  question  likewise  having  been 
propounded,  the  table  proceeded  once  more  to 
spell — 

"  S-I-N-E  D-I-E." 

"  It  ends  with  die,"  said  my  poor  aunt, 
faintly. 

"  Sine  die,  ma'am.  It  means  indefinitely, 
ma'am;  your  death  is  postponed  without  a 
day  named — for  ever,  ma'am !  It's  all  over  ; 
and  I'm  very  happy  it  has  ended  so.  What  a 
marvellous  thing,  ma'am — give  her  some  more 
water,  please— those  manifestations  are.  I 
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hope,  ma'am,  your-  mind  is  quite  relieved — 
perfectly,  ma'am." 

Miss  Dinah  Perfect  was  taken  with  a  violent 
shivering,  in  which  her  very  teeth  chattered. 
Then  she  cried,  and  then  she  laughed ;  and 
finally  Doctor  Drake  administered  some  of  his 
ammonia  and  valerian,  and  she  hecame,  at  last, 
composed. 

With,  audible  thanksgivings  old  Winnie 
accompanied  her  mistress  upstairs  to  her  room, 
where  Aunt  Dinah  herself,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  necromancy,  was  a  well-intending, 
pious  churchwoman,  descended  to  her  knees 
at  her  bedside,  and  poured  forth  her  gratitude 
for  t-he  reprieve,  and  then  in  a  loud  and  dis- 
tinct voice  read  to  old  Winnie  Dobbs  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  in  which  we  read  how  the  good  king 
Hezckiah  obtained  by  prayer  ten  years  more 
of  the  light  of  life. 

Then  old  Winnie  persuaded  her  to  have  a 
glass  of  very  hot  port  wine-negus,  which  agreed 
with  her  so  well  that  she  quickly  fell  asleep  ; 
and  never  did  poor  lady  need  repose  more,  or 
drink  deeper  and  more  tranquil  draughts  of 
that  Lethe. 

William  Maubray  was  now  wide  awake,  and 
he  and  the  doctor,  being  a  little  chilly,  sat 
before  the  study  fire. 

"  It's  jolly,  isn't  it  ?"  exclaimed  William, 
for  the  seventh  time.  "  But  islit  it  all  very 
odd,  sir,  and  very  unaccountable — I — I 
think  ?" 

"  Very,  very  odd,  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
doctor,  poking  the  corner  of  a  lump  of  coal — 
"  very,  no  doiib't." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  awake.  I  should  like 
to  see  one  of  those  things — those  seances. 
had  no  idea  there  really  was  anything  so 
coherent." 

"  Very  lucky  for  her,"  replied  the  doctor, 
with  a  sly  little  wink  to  William. 

William  looked  inquringly  at  the  doctor, 
who  emiled  on  the  poker's  end,  and  pushed 
the  embers  gently  with  it. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  it,  sir — do  you  ?' 
inquired  William,  puzzled. 

"  I  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to 
say,  you  know.  I  put  my  foot  in  it  on  Sunday 
last,  when  I  told  her  I  did  not  believe  a  bit  of 
it ;  nor  more  I  did.  Egad,  you  never  saw  a 
woman  so  angry,  when  I  called  it  all  bosh 
You'd  better  not  vex  her  that  way,  my  boy — 
d'ye  see  ?  She  lent  me  one  of  those  wonderfu' 
queer  books  from  America — very  odd  they  are 
— and  I  read  it  to  please  her.  So,  you  see 
that's  how  we  stand ;  very  good  friends  again.' 
"  And  you  are  convinced  it's  true  ?"  urgcc 
William,  who,  like  other  young  men  who  si 
up  late,  and  read  wild  books,  and  drink  strong 
coffee,  was,  under  the  rose,  addicted  to  thi 
supernatural. 

"  WThy,  you  see,  as  Shakespeare  eays,  there 
are  more  bubbles  between  heaven  and  earth 
than   arc   dreamt   of  by   the  philosophers,1 
observed  the  doctor,  with  a  little  paraphrase 
"  I  wish  to  live  at  peace  with  my  neighbours 
and  I  advise  you  to  think  over  this  subject 
old  fellow,  and  not  to  tease  the  old  lady  up 
stairs  about  it — that's  all.' 
2 


'I  wish  he'd  speak  out,  and  tell  me  what 
lappencd  to-night,  and  tell  me  his  real 
•pinion,"  thought  William  Maubray.  "  I've 
ead  in  some  old  medical  book,"  he  continued 
iloud,  •'  that  the  vital  electricity  escapes  and 
diffuses  itself  at  the  finger-tips." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !  All  sorts  of  theories, 
["he  hand's  a  very  mysterious  organ.  The 
hand  of  glory,  you  may  be  certain,  was  not 
altogether  a  story.  The  electric  light  has  been 
seen  at  the  finger-tips  in  consumptive  cases 
n  the  dark ;  and  a  patient  convulsed,  or  in 
a  state  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion,  will 
clench  the  hand  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
;his  influence  at  the  finger-points,  and  then 
oining  hands,  in  love,  you  know,  or  friendship 
— and  in  fact  it  is,  sir,  a  very  mysterious 
organ ;  and  I'm  prepared  to  believe  a  great 
deal  that's  curious  about  its  occult  powers. 
Your  aunt  told  you  about  the  toad  she  saw 
climb  over  her  coverlet  one  night,  and  turn 
into  a  hand  and  grasp  her  wrist." 
"  No,"  said  William. 

"  Egad,  she's  ready  to  swear  to  it.  Last 
winter  she  was  so  frightened,  she  was  not  fit 
to  stand  for  a  week  after.  She  reads  too  much 
of  those  books.  Egad,  sir,  she'll  turn  her 
head,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  How- 
ever, we've  pulled  her  through  this,  and  I  hope 
she'll  give  it  up,  true  or  false.  You  see, 
there's  no  good  in  it ;  and  if  she  goes  on, 
sooner  or  later  she'll  frighten  herself  out  of  her 
wits." 

"  But  that  toad  was  a  very'  curious  idea," 
said  William.  "  What  does  she  make  of  it  ? 
Does  she  think  it  was  a  fancy  only,  or  a  real 
thing?" 

"  Pooh  I  A  spirit  of  course.    She  calls  it  the 
key-spirit  that  unlocks  the  spirit  world,  you 
see  ;  and  from  the  time  it  touches  you,  you 
are  in  report  with  the  invisible  world,  and 
subject,  as  she  says  she  is,  to  their  visitations 
you  sec —  ha,  ha,  ha  1" 
William  laughed  too. 
"  Last  winter  ?"  he  said.    "  She  never  told 
me." 

"  Pooh  I    All  fancies,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  Better  she  should  not  talk  of  them.  Those 

American  people  are  all  going  mad.    She'll 

get  touched  in  the  upper  storey  if  she  docs  riot 

mind." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

WILLIAM  MAUBBAY'S  VISION. 

AFTEH  some  more  talk  of  this  kind,  they 
parted,  and  William  Maubray,  as  he  lay  down 
again  in  his  bed,  wondered  whether  the  doctor, 
whom  he  had  heard  described  as  a  shrewd 
man,  believed  in  the  revelations  at  which  he 
had  assisted;  or,  was  it  possible — could  he 
have  been  accessory  to — Oh  1  no,  it  could  not 
bet 

The  student,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  sort  of 
liking  for  the  supernatural,  and  although  now 
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nnd  then  he  Lad  experienced  n  qualm  in  his 
solitary  college  chamber  at  dead  of  night, 
when,  as  he  read  a  •well-authenticated  horror, 
tlu-  old  press  creaked  suddently,  or  the  door  of 
the  inner  room  swung  slowly  open  of  itself,  it 
yet  was  "  a  pleasing  terror"  that  thrilled  him ; 
and  now  as 'he  lay  this  night  awake,  •with  a 
patch  of  moonlight  spread  askance  on  the  floor 
— for  Aunt  Dinah  insisted  on  a  curfew,  and 
he,  "  preferring  the  light  that  heaven  sheds" 
to  no  lamp  at  all,  left  the  window-shutter  a 
little  open,  and  for  awhile  allowed  his  eyes  to 
wander  over  the  old-fashioned  and  faded 
furniture  of  the  apartment,  and  his  fancy  to 
wander  among  those  dreams  of  superstition 
with  which  he  rather  liked  to  try  his  courage. 

He  conned  over  his  aunt's  story  of  the  toad, 
recounted  to  him  by  Doctor  Drake,  and  which 
he  had  never  heard  before,  until  the  nodding 
shadow  of  the  sprig  of  jessamine  on  the  floor 
took  the  shape  of  the  sprawling  reptile,  and 
seemed  to  swagger  clumsily  toward  his  bed 
and  every  noise  in  the  curtains  suggested,  its 
slimy  clamberings. 

Youth,  fatigue,  pure  country  air,  in  a  little 
while  overpowered  these  whimsies,  and 
William  Maubray  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

I  am  now  going  to  relate  a  very  extraor- 
dinary incident;  but  upon  my  honour  the 
narrative  is  true.  William  Maubray  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  the  room  in  which  he  actually 
lay ;  that  he  was  in  bed,  and  that  the  moon- 
light cniered  the  room,  just  as  he  had  seen  it 
before  going  to  sleep.  He  thought  that  he 
heard  a  heavy  tread  traverse  the  room  over 
his  head  ;  he  heard  the  same  slow  and  pon- 
derous step  descend  the  narrow  back  stair, 
that  was  separated  from  him  only  by  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  his  bed.  He  knew  intuitively 
that  the  person  thus  approaching  came  in 
quest  «f  him,  and  he  lay  expecting,  in  a  state 
of  unaccountable  terror.  The  handle  of  his 
door  turned,  and  it  seemed  that  his  intending 
visitor  paused,  having  opened  the  door  about 
a  hand's  breadth,  and  William  knew  that  he 
Iiad  only  suspended,  not  abandoned  his  pur- 
pose, be  it  what  it  might.  Then  the  door 
swung  slowly  open,  and  in  the  deep  shadow, 
a  figure,  of  gigantic  stature,  entered,  paused 
beside  his  bed,  and  seized  hisiifcrrist  with  a 
tremendous  gripe. 

For  a  time,  unable  to  stir,  he  remained  pas- 
sive under  its  pressure.  Then  with  a  horri- 
fied struggle  he  awoke.  There  was  no  figure 
visible,  but  his  wrist  was  actually  compressed 
in  a  cold  grasp,  and,  with  a  ghastly  ejacula- 
tion, he  sprang  from  his  bed  and  was  re- 
leased. 

He  had  no  means  of  lighting  a  candle  ;  he 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  bounce  to  the  win- 
dow, fling  curtains  and  shutters  wide,  and 
admit  the  full  flood  of  moonlight,  which 
revealed  the  contents  of  the  room,  and  showed 
that  no  figure  but  his  own  was  there.  But 
there  were  the  marks  of  the  grasp  that  had 
held  him,  still  visible.  He  secured  his  door, 
and  made  search,  in  a  state  of  horror,  but  was 
convinced.  There  was  no  visible  intruder  in 
the  chamber. 


Now  William  got  back  into  his  bed.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  experienced  a 
paroxysm  of  that  wild  fear  with  which  it  had 
been  so  often  his  delight  to  trifle.  He  heard 
the  clock  at  the  stair-head  strike  hour  after 
hour,  and  at  last,  after  having  experienced 
every  stage  in  the  subsidence  of  such  horrors, 
fairly  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  sunk  to  sleep. 

How  welcome  and  how  beautiful  shone  the 
morning  I  Slanting  by  his  window,  the  sun- 
beam touched  the  quivering  jessamine  leaves 
and  the  clustering  roses,  and  in  the  dewy  aii 
he  heard  the  chirp  and  whistle  of  the  happy 
birds.  He  threw  up  his  window,  and  breathed 
the  perfumed  air,  and  welcomed  all  the 
pleasant  sounds  of  morning  in  that  pleasant 
season. 

"  The  cock  he  crew, 
Away  then  flew 
The  fiends  from  the  church-door." 

And  so  the  uncomfortable  and  odious  shadows 
of  the  night  winged  their  foul  flight  before 
these  cheerful  influences,  and  William  Mau- 
bray, though  he  felt  the  want  of  his  accus- 
tomed sleep,  ran  down  the  well-known  stairs, 
and  heard  with  a  happy  heart  from  Winnie 
Dobbs  that  his  kind  old  aunt  was  ever  so 
much  better. 

Doctor  Drake  had  withdrawn  from  his  un- 
comfortable bivouac,  carrying  with  him  his 
night-cap  and  slippers,  and  hastening  to  his 
toilet  in  the  pkasant  town  of  Saxton,  where, 
no  doubt,  Miss  Letty  cross-questioned  him 
minutely  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  night. 
v  I  have  said  before  that  the  resources  of 
Gilroyd  were  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  still, 
there  was  the  Saxton  Cricket  Club,  who 
practised  zealously,  and  always  welcomed 
William,  whose  hit  to  leg  was  famous,  and 
even  recorded  as  commendable  in  the  annual 
volume  of  the  great  Mr.  Lillywhite  ;  where 
he  was  noted,  in  terms  that  perplexed  Aunt  , 
Dinah,  as  a  promising  young  bat,  with  a  good 
defence.  He  fished  a  little ;  and  he  played 
at  fives  with  young  Trevor  of  Kevington, 
whom  nobody  very  much  liked — the  squire  of 
Saxton,  who  assumed  territorial  and  other 
airs  that  were  oppressive,  although  Eevington 
was  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  but,  in  that  modest  neighbourhood, 
he  was  a  very  important  person,  and  knew 
that  fact  very  well. 

He  had  of  late  distinguished  Violet  with  a 
slight  admiration,  that  ought  to  have  been 
gratifying.  Once  or  twice  he  paid  old  Miss 
Perfect  a  little  neighbourly,  condescending 
visit,  and  loitered  a  good  deal  about  the  garden, 
ind  that  acre  and  a  half  of  shrubbery,  which 
she  called  "the  grounds."  He  sometimes 
joined  in  the  walk  home  from  church,  and 
sometimes  in  other  walks ;  and  Aunt  Perfect 
was  pleased  and  favourable,  and  many  of  the 
Saxton  mothers  and  daughters  were  moved  to 
envy  and  malice. 

"  I  played  to-day,"  said  William,  giving  an 
account  of  his  hours  at  tea  to  the  ladies, "  two 
rubbers  of  fives ;  viih  whom  do  you  think  ?" 
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He  stopped,  smiling  slily  on  Violet,  who 
was  steadfastly  looking  down  on  Miss  Perfect's 
crest  on  her  tea-spoon. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  you  know,  by  that  unerring 
instinct  that  poets  speak  of,"  said  William; 
"  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  you  to  name  him.'' 

Violet  looked  up,  having  blushed  very  pret- 
tily, but  not  very  well  pleased. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  Trevor — Vane  Trevor — 
of  Kevington.  It  sounds  very  well.  Trevor 
was  two  years  my  senior  at  school ;  he  left  at 
the  end  of  the  third  half  after  I  carao ;  that 
makes  him  nearly  twenty-five  now.  How  old 
are  you,  Vi, — you'd  make  a  very  pretty  mis- 
tress of  Revington ;  yes,  indeed,  Vi,  or  any- 
where else.  Don't  be  vexed,  but  tell  me  ex- 
actly how  old  you  are." 

He  tapped  with  his  pencil  oh  the  table  to 
hasten  her  answer,.as  he  looked  at  her,  smiling 
a  little  sadly. 

"  How  old  ?"  she  repeated. 

"Well?" 

^t  seventeen.    Why  do  you  want  to 
-  ?  '  she  added,  laughing. 

"  Well,  he's  not  quite  five-and-twcnty  yet ; 
only  twenty-four  to  your  seventeen.  Seven 
years  is  a  very  pretty  difference." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  William  ? 
This  kind  of  thing  is  thought  very  funny  :  it 
is  very  disagreeable.  If  people  will  talk  noii- 
scnse,  do  let  it  be  amusing.  You  used  to  be 
sometimes  amusing." 

"  That  was  long  ago,  when  liold  you  'Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor,'  and  'The  Romance  of  the 
Forest ; '  before  the  romance  of  the  shrubbery 
commenced." 

"  Folly  "  exclaimed  Violet. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IS  WHICH  MIS3  VIOLET  SATS   WHAT   SUB  THESES  OP 
1TK.  VANE  TREVOE,  AND  13  VIOLET  NO   LONGER. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you,"  continued  William  Mau- 
bray,  and  he  glanced  at  Aunt  Dinah ;  but  she 
was  reading,  with  her  gold  spectacles  on,  the 
second  of  a  scries  of  old  letters,  which  she  had 
in  an  old  stamped  letter  box  beside  her,  and 
had  forgotten  all  else.  "  You  really  must  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  Vane  Trevor?" 

Miss  Vi  fixed  her  glowing  eyes  full  upon  his 
for  a  moment,  and  then  dropped  them  sud- 
denly. His  were  full  of  their  old,  gentle,  good- 
natured  mirth. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and,  suddenly  look- 
ing up,  she  said,  rather  petulantly : 

" Think  of  him?  Why,  I  suppose  I  think 
what  every  one  else  does.  I  think  him  hand- 
some ;  I  think  him  agreeable  ;  I  think  he  has 
an  estate  ;  I  think  he  looks  like  a  gentleman ; 
and  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  who  ever  ap- 
pears in  this  neighbourhood  that  is  not  in 
one  way  or  other  a  bore.  ^Shall  I  sing  you  a 
song?" 

And  with  heightened  colour  and  bright 


eyes,  this  handsome  girl  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  which  had  a  cracked  and  ancient 
voice,  like  the  reedy  thrum  of  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
ontrasting  quaintly  with  her  own  mellow 
tones,  and  she  sang — nothing  to  the  purpose, 
nothing  with  a  sly,  allegoric  satire  in  it,  but 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head — 
sweet  and  sad  as  a  song  of  old  times ;  and 
ancient  Miss  Perfect,  for  a  verse  or  so,  lower- 
ed her  letter,  and  listened,  smiling,  with  a 
little  sigh ;  and  William,  listening  also,  fell 
into  a  brown  study,  as  he  looked  on  the  pretty 
songstress,  and  her  warblings  mingled  with 
his  dreams. 

"  Thank  you,  little  Vi,"  said  he,  rising  with 
a  sudden  smile,  and  standing  beside  her '  as 
the  music  ceased.  "Very  pretty  —  very 
sweet." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  William,"  she  said, 
kindly. 

"  William,  again !"  he  repeated. 
"Well— yes." 

"And  why  not  Willie,  as  it  used  to  be?"  he 
persisted. 

"  Because  it  sounds  foolish,  somehow.  I'm 
sure  you  think  so.  I  do." 

It  seemed  to  him,  as,  with  a  sad  smile,  he 
looked  at  her,  thinking  over  the  words  that 
sounded  so  like  a  farewell,  so  light  and  cruel, 
too,  that  there  yet  was  wisdom — that  preco- 
cious wisdom  with  which  nature  accomplishes 
the  weaker  sex — in  her  decision ;  and  some- 
thing of  approval  lighted  up  his  sad  smile, 
and  he  said,  with  a  little  nod  : 

"I  believe  the  young  lady  says  wisely ;  yes, 
you  are  a  wise  little  woman,  and  I  submit." 
Perhaps,  she  was  a  little  disappointed  at 
his  ready  acquiescence  ;  at  all  events,  she 
wound  up  with  a  loud  chord  on  the  piano, 
and  standing  up,  said  : 

"  Yes,  it  sounds  foolish,  and  so,  indeed,  I 
think,  does  William;  and  people  can't  go  on 
being  children  always,  and  talking  nonsense  ; 
and  you  know  we  are  no  relations — at  least, 
that  I  know  of — and  I'll  call  you — yes,  I  will 
— Mi:  Maubray.  People  may  be  just  as  friendly, 
and  yet — and  yet  call  one  another  by  their 
right  names.  And  now,  Mr.  Maubray,  will 
you  have  some  tea?" 

"  No,  thanks ;  no  more  tea  to-night.  I'm 
sure  it  has  lost  its  flavour.  It  would  not  taste 
like  tea." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  tea  ?"  asked 
Miss  Perfect,  over  the  edge  of  her  letter. 
"  You  don't  like  your  tea,  William  ?  Is  not  it 
strong  enough?" 

"  Quite ;  too  much ;  almost  bitter,  and  a 
little  cold." 

"  Fancy,  child,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  ap- 
prt-hended  a  new  attack  on  her  tea-chest,  and 
hated  waste.  "I  think  it  particularly  good 
this  evening,"  and  she  sipped  a  little  in  evi- 
dence of  her  liking,  and  once  more  relapsed 
into  reading. 

"  I  can  add  water,"  said  Violet,  touching  the 

little  ivory  handle  of  the  tea-urn  with  the  tip 

of  her  finger,  and  not  choosing  to  apprehend 

William's  allegory. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Vi — Violet,  I  mean — Miss 
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Darkwell;  indeed,  I  forgot.  What  shall  I 
read  to-night  ?"  and  ho  strode  listlessly  to  the 
little  book  case,  whose  polished  surface  flashed 
pleasantly  to  the  flicker  of  the  wood  fire. 
"  '  Boswell's  Johnson,'  '  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  "  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,' '  Trimmer's 
Works,'  'A  Simple  Story,'  <  Watts'  Sacred 
Songs,'  '  Easselas,'  '  Poems,  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son.' " 

His  quiet  voice  as  he  read  the  names  on  the 
backs  of  Aunt  Dinah's  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion, sounded  changed  and  older,  ever  so 
much,  in  Violet's  ear.  All  on  a^  sudden  for 
both,  a  part  of  their  lives  had  been  cut  off, 
and  a  very  pleasant  time  changed  irrevocably 
to  a  retrospect. 

"I  think  '  Tennyson.'  What  do  you?"  he 
asked,  turning  a  smile  that  seemed  faded  now, 
but  kindly  as  ever,  upon  her. 

As  the  old  name  was  gone,  and  the  new 
intolerable,  he  compounded  by  calling  her  by 
none  ;  and  she,  likewise,  in  her  answer : 

"Oh!  yes,  Tennyson,  Tennyson,  by  all 
means  ;  that  is,  if  Miss  Perfect  wishes." 

"Yes — oh!  to  be  sure;  but  haven't  you 
read  it  before  ?"  acquiesced  Miss  Perfect. 

William  smiled  at  Violet,  and  said  to  Miss 
Dinah,  "I  think — and  don't  you?" — this  was 
to  Vi,  parenthetically,  "that  poetry  is  never 
heard  fairly  on  a  first  reading.  It  resembles 
music — you  must  know  it  a  little  to  enjoy  it." 

"  That's  just  what  I  think,"  said  Violet, 
eagerly. 

"  Very  good,  young  people,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "  For  my  part, 
I  think  there's  but  one  Book  will  bear  repeated 
reading,  and  that  is  the  Bible." 

"Not  even  'Elihu  Bung?'"  suggested  Wil- 
liam. 

"  There — read  your  poetry,"  said  Miss  Per- 
fect. "  I  shan't  interrupt ;  I'm  reading  these, 
looking  back  for  the  date  of  a  family  event." 

This  was  an  exercise  not  unfrequently  im- 
posed on  her  by  Henbane,  who  now  and  then 
made  a  slip  in  such  matters,  and  thus  perplex- 
ed and  troubled  Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  some- 
times her  secret  misgivings  about  his  accuracy 
and  morality. 

"  What  shall  I  read  ?"  asked  William  in  a 
lower  tone. 

"Anything,  'Mariana,'"  she  answered. 

"  The  '  Moated  Grange,'  "  repeated  William, 
and  smiled.  " '  The  poetry  of  monotony.'  I 
could  fancy,  if  a  few  pleasant  faces  were  gone, 
this  Gilroyd  Hall,  much  as  I  like  it,  very  like 
the  Moated  Grange." 

And  without  more  preface  he  read  that  ex- 
quisite little  poem  through,  and  then  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  the  book  open  upon  the 
table,  pretty  Violet  sat  opposite,  working  at 
her  crochet,  in  a  reverie,  as  was  he  as  he  gazed 
on  her. 

"  Where  did  she  learn  all  that  ?  How  much 
wiser  they  are  than  we.  What  a  jolly  ass  / 
was  at  seventeen,  and  all  the  fellows.  What 
fools — weren't  they  ? — in  things  like  that ;  and 
by  Jove  !  she's  quite  right,  I  could  not  go  on 
F»-ing  her  all  my  days,  just  because  when  she 
was  a  child  she  used  to  be  here.  They  are 


certainly  awfully  wise  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Pretty  head  she  has — busy,  busy — quite  a  lit- 
tle world  within  it  now,  I  dare  say.  What  a 
wonder  of  wonders,  that  little  casket  1  Pretty 
hair,  awfully  pretty ;  and  the  shape  of  her 
head,  so  pretty,  and  yet  the  oval  reminds  me, 
right  or  wrong,  of  a  serpent's  head ;  but  she 
has  nothing  of  that  in  her,  only  the  wisdom, 
and,  perhaps  the  fascination.  She'll  make 
some  fellow's  heart  sore  yet ;  she'll  malic  some 
great  match,  I  dare  say ;  but  that's  a  long  way 
off,  eight  years ;  yes,  she'll  be  twenty-four  then ; 
time  enough  before  her." 

"•Is  there  any  cricket  for  to-morrow  ?"  asked 
Vi  on  a  sudden. 

"  No  match,  no.  I'm  going  up  to  look  at 
Revington.  Trevor  said  he'd  call  for  me  early 
— eleven  o'clock — for  me,  mind ;  and  you 
know  I  begin  to  feel  an  interest  in  Ileving- 
ton." 

"  Oh  !  it's  very  pretty,  great  old  timber," 
she  said,  "and  a  handsbrue  place,  and  a  good 
estate — three  thousand  a  year,  only  it  o^cs 
some  money.  What  an  ambitious,  audacious 
person  I  must  be.  I'm  certain  you  think  so, 
because  it  is  quite  plain  I  covet  my  neighbour's 
House,  and  his  ox,  and  his  ass,  and  everything 
that  is  his  ;  and  coveting,  Dr.  Mainwaring  tells 
us,  is  the  fountain-head  Of  all  iniquity,  for 
how  could  a  person  so  poor  as  I  ever  obtain 
all  these  fine  things  without  fraud  and  chi- 
canery ?" 

Miss  Violet  was  talking  a  little  recklessly 
and  angrily,  but  she  looked  unusually  hand- 
some, her  colour  was  so  beautiful  and  there  was 
so  strange  a  fire  in  her  vexed  eyes.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  half-suppressed  scorn,  and 
who  its  real  object?  How  enigmatical  they 
grow  so  soon  as  the  summer  hours  of  fascina- 
tion, and  of  passion  with  its  disguises  and 
sorrows,  in  all  their  transient  glow  and  beauty, 
approach — the  season  of  hope,  of  triumph,  and 
of  aching  hearts. 


CHAPTER    X 

VANS  TEEVOB  IS  DISCUSSED    AHD   ATPEAK3. 

IT  was  in  this  mysterous  turbulent  frame  of 
mind  that  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  bearing  the  Bible 
and  book  of  family  prayers,  surprised  Miss 
Violet  Darkwell,  and  recalled  Aunt  Dinah  from 
the  sound  and  fury  of  forty  years  ago,  now 
signifying  no  more  than  the  discoloured  paper 
on  which  they  were  recorded. 

"  Dear  me !  can  it  be  a  quarter  to  ten 
already?"  exclaimed  Miss  Perfect,  plucking 
her  watch  from  her  side  and  inspecting  it. 
"  So  it  is  ;  come  in." 

And  fat  Mrs.  Podgers,  the  cook,  and  Tom, 
with  his  grimmest  countenance,  and  the  little 
girl  with  a  cap  on,  looking  mild  and  fright- 
ened. 

So,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  Gilroyd 
Hall,  to  William's  lot  fell  the  reading  of  tho 
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Bible,  and  to  Atmt  Dinah's  that  of  the  prayers, 
and  then  the  little  congregation  broke  up,  and 
away  went  Vi  to  her  bed-room,  with  old 
Winnie. 

William  was  not  worse,  nor,  I  dare  say,  much 
better  than  other  young  Cambridge  men  of 
his  day  and  College  ;  but  he  liked  these  little 
"  services"  in  which  he  officiated,  and  they 
entered  into  his  serene  and  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  that  sequestered  habitation.! 

"Well,  William  dear,  I  thank  God  I  am 
spared  to  be  with  you  a  little  longer." 

"Amen,"  he  said,  "you  dear  Aunt,  dear 
dear,  old  Aunt  Dinah." 

And  they  kissed  very  lovingly,  and  tncre 
was  a  silence,  which  Aunt  Dinah  in  a  few 
minutes  broke  by  mentioning  the  very  subject 
at  that  moment  in  his  mind. 

"  You  saw  Violet  a  good  deal  grown — very 
pretty  figure — in  fact,  I  think  her  lovely ;  but 
we  must  not  tell  her  so,  you  know.  She  has 
been  very  much  admJred,  and  a  good,  affection- 
ate, amiable  little  soul  she  is.  There's  young 
Mr.  Trevor.  I  can  tell  you  people  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  it.  What  do  you  think  ?" 

William  sat  down  his  bedroom  candle  on  the 
tea  table,  rubbed  the  apex  of  its  extinguisher 
with  the  tip  of  his  £ nger,  and  returned  an 
answer  answerless. 

"  He's  very  good-looking  ;  isn't  he  ?  But 
he  thinks  a  lot  of  himself ;  and  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  an  awful  pity  little  Vi  should 
be  married  so  soon  ?' 

"  Then  you  think  he  means  to  ask  her  ?" 
said  Miss  Perfect,  her  silver-pencil  case  to  her 
chin,  her  head  a  little  aside,  and  looking  very 
curiously  into  her  nephew's  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  haven't  a  notion.  He 
said  yesterday  he  thought  her  very  pretty; 
but  Trevor  always  talks  like  no  end  of  a  swell, 
and  I  really  think  he  fancies  a  prnicess,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  would  hardly  be  good 
enough  for  him." 

"  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  good  match 
for  Vi,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  dropping  her  eyes, 
perhaps  a  little  disappointed,  and  running  her 
pencil-case  back  and  forward  slowly  on  the 
edge  of  William's  plated  candlestick,  from 
which  they  both  seemed  to  look  for  inspira- 
tion ;  "  but  a  girl  so  pretty  as  she  may  look 
higher  than  Mr  Trevor  without  presumption." 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  there's  no  hurry,  Heaven 
knows.  I  don't  think  Trevor  half  good  enough 
for  her,"  said  William. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  that ;  but — but  more  un- 
likely things  have  happened." 

"  Docs  he — does  he  make  love  to  her  ?"  said 
William  who  drew  altogether  upon  the  cir- 
culating library  for  his  wisdom  in  those 
matters. 

"  He  certainly  admires  her  very  much  ;  he 
has  been  very  attentive.  I'm  sure  he  likes 
her,  and  I  can't  hear  that  he  is  anything  but 
a  straightforward,  honourable  young  man." 

"  I  suppose  he  is,"  said  William ;  "  I'm  sure 
he's  that.  And  what  does  Violet — Miss  Dark- 
well — say  ?" 

"Sayl  Why  of  course  I  can't  ask  her  to 
say  anything  till  he  speaks.  I  dare  say  she 


likes  him,  as  why  should  she  not  ?  But  that's 
only  conjecture,  you  know  ;  and  you  arc  not 
to  hint  it  to  him,  mind,  if  he  should  question 
or  poke  you  on  the  subject." 

"  Oh,  no  certainly,"  answered  William,  and 
there  came  a  long  pause.  "  But  indeed,  aunt, 
I  don't  think  Vane  Trevor  half  good  enough 
for  her." 

"  Oh !  that's  for  them,  my  dear,  to  settle. 
There's  nothing,  in  point  of  prudence,  against 
it." 

"No — oh,  no.  Everything  very  well.  Lucky 
fellow,  to  be  able  to  marry  when  he  likes." 

"  And — but  I  forgot  you  don't  mind.  You 
think  there's  nothing  in  it.  Still  I  may  tell 
you.  I  have  had — old  Winnie  and  I — some 
answers." 

"  Table-rapping  ?  "  said  William. 

"  A  little  seance.  We  sit  down  together, 
Winnie  and  I ;  and  some  responses,  in  my 
mind,  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  else,  and 
most  sweet  and  comforting  they  have  been." 

Once  on  this  subject,  my  aunt  was  soon 
deep  in  it,  and  told  her  story  of  the  toad 
which  turned  into  a  hand ;  whereupon  Wil- 
liam related  his  dream,  and  the  evidences 
afforded  by  his  waking  senses  of  the  reality  of 
the  visitation.  My  aunt  was  at  once  awe- 
struck and  delighted. 

"  Now,  William,  you'll  read,  I've  no  doubt, 
the  wonderful  experiences  of  others,  having 
had  such  remarkable  ones  of  your  own.  Since 
my  hand  was  held  in  that  spirit-hand — no 
doubt  the  same  which  seized  yours — I  have 
become  accessible  to  impressions  from  the  in- 
visible world,  such  as  I  had  no  idea  of  before. 
You  need  not  be  uncomfortable  or  nervous. 
It  is  all  benevolent — or,  at  worst,  just.  I've 
never  seen  or  felt  that  hand  but  once ;  the 
relation  is  established  for  ever  by  a  single 
pressure.  I  have  satisfied  Dr.  Drake — a  very 
intelligent  man,  Jand  reasonable — convinced 
him,  he  admits.  And  now,  dear  William, 
there  is  another  link  between  us ;  and  if,  in 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  you  should 
after  all  be  taken  first,  I  shall  have  Ihc  happi- 
ness of  communion  with  you.  Good  night, 
dear,  and  God  bless  you,  and  be  careful  to  put 
out  your  candle." 

<flo  William  departed,  and  notwithstanding 
Miss  Perfect's  grisly  conversation,  he  slept 
soundly,  and  did  not  dream  of  the  shadowy 
giant,  nor  even  of  Trevor  and  Violet. 

Pleasant,  listless  Gilroyd  Hall  1  thought 
William,  as,  after  breakfast,  he  loitered  up  and 
down  before  the  rich,  red-brick  front  of  the  old 
gabled  house,  with  its  profusion  of  small  win- 
dows, with  such  thick,  white  sashes,  and  cas- 
ings of  white  stone  ;  and  the  pointed  gables, 
with  stone  cornice  and  glittering  weather- 
vane  on  the  summit.  That  house,  somehow, 
bore  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  old  world 
dandyism  which  reigned  in  its  younger  days, 
and  reminded  William  of  the  crimson  coats, 
the  bars  of  lace  and  quaint,  gable-like  cocked 
hats,  which  had,  no  doubt,  for  many  a  year 
passed  in  and  out  at  its  dcep-porched  door; 
where  I  could  fancy  lovers  loitering  in  a 
charmed  murmur,  in  sumrrcr  shade,  for  an  en- 
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chanted  hour,  till  old  Sir  Harry's  voice  and 
whistle,  and  the  pound  of  his  crutch-handled 
cane,  and  the  scamper  and  yelp  of  the  dogs, 
were  heard  in  the  oak  hall  approaching. 

Under  the  old  chestnuts,  clustered  with  ivy, 
Violet  joined  him. 

"  Well,  how  arc  we  to-day  ?  I  think  we 
were  a  little  cross  last  night,  weren't  we?" 
said  William,  with  his  old  trick  of  lecturing 
little  Vi. 

"  We !  One  of  us  may  have  been,  but  it 
was  not  I,"  she  answered. 

"I  think  my  watch  is  wrong.  Did  you 
happen  to  look  at  the  clock  as  you  passed  ?" 

"  Half-past  eleven." 

"  Ah !  so  I  thought.  How  many  hours 

long,  Miss "  (Vi  he  was  going  to  say) — 

"Darkwell,  are  contained  in  half  an  hour's 
waiting  ?  The  Boirit  of  Mariana  has  come  up- 
on me: 

'  She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary," 
"  He  cometh  not,"  she  said ; 

She  said  "  I  am  a-weary,  a-wcary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !" ' 

Can't  you  a  little  understand  it,  too  ? — not,  of 
course,  quite  like  me,  but  a  little?" 

Vi  was  not  going  to  answer,  but  suddenly 
she  changed  her  mind,  and  said — 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  you  were  a  great 
deal  more  agreeable  when  you  were  a  school- 
boy. I  assure  you,  I'm  serious.  I  think 
you've  grown  so  tiresome  and  conceited.  I 
suppose  all  young  men  in  the  universities  are. 
'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,'  you 
used  to  tell  me,  and  I  think  I  can  now  agree 
with  you — at  least,  it  seems  to  make  people 
vain  and  disagreeable." 

Maubray  answered  looking  on  her  gently, 
but  speaking  as  if  in  a  pensive  soliloquy,  and 
wondering  as  he  went  along  whether  he  had 
really  turned  into  a  coxcomb ;  for  he  was  one 
of  those  sensitive,  because  diffident  souls  on 
whom  the  lightest  reproof  tells,  and  induces 
self-examination. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said, "  that  I've  even  got 
the  little  learning  that  qualifies  for  danger.  I 
don't  think  I  am  vain — that  is,  not  a  bit  vainer 
than  I  used  to  be ;  but  I'm  sure  I'm  more  dis- 
agreeable— that  is,  to  you.  My  babble  and 
dull  jokes  were  very  well  for  a  child,  but  the 
child  has  grown  up,  and  left  childish  things 
behind ;  and  a  young  lady  in  her  teens  is  more 
fastidious,  and — and,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of  an 
angel  whom  I  am  not  formed  to  talk  to  with 
a  chance  of  being  anything  but  a  bore.  Very 
unlearned,  and  yet  a  book-worm ;  very 
young,  and  yet  not  very  merry ;  not  a  bad  fel- 
low, I  think,  and  yet,  with  hardly  a  friend  on 
earth,  and — by  Jove  1  here  comes  Trevor  at 
last." 

And  Trevor  entered  the  gate,  and  approachd 
them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TODEB  THE  CHESTXUTS. 

VANE  TREVOR  was  rather  good-looking ;  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  slender  and  delicate  type  ; 
his  dark  hair  curled,  and  on  his  small  forehead 
one  of  those  tresses,  twisted,  barber-fashion, 
into  a  neat  little  Ionic  volute,  and  his  glossy 
whiskers  were  curled  on  each  cheek  into  little 
rolls  like  pistol  barrels.  There  was  in  his  toilet 
something  of  elaboration  and  precision  which 
was  uncomfortable,  and  made  one  fear  to  shako 
hands  with  him,  and  wish  him  back  safely 
again  in  his  band-box. 

He  approached   simpering.     There  was   a 
general  air  of  May  Fair — cameo  studs,  var-  . 
nished  boots,  and  lavender  gloves — that  luid 
nothing  of  the  rough  and  careless  country  ia 
it. 

"How  do,  Miss  Darkwell — charming  day, 
is  not  it?  Everything  really  so  fresh;  you 
can't  imagine — as  I  came  along,  and  a — this, 
now  really  this  little — a — place,  it  looks  quite 
charming — quite,  really,  now — a — as  you  turn 
off  the  road,  there's  every  thing  you  know  to 
make  it  charming." 

This  latter  period  was  delivered  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  gracious  significance. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Maubray?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  William,  with 
a  smile  that  had  a  flicker  of  unconscious  amuse- 
ment in  it.  Perhaps  without  knowing  it,  he 
was  envying  him  at  that  moment.  "  He's  a 
worse  fool,  by  Jove !  than  I  thought  he  was," 
was  his  mental  criticism ;  but  he  felt  more 
conscious  of  his  clumsy  shoes,  and  careless 
get-up.  "  That's  the  sort  of  thing  they  admire 
— why  should  a  fellow  be  vexed — they  can't 
help  it — it's  pure  instinct." 

"  What  delicious  ground  for  croquet ;  posi- 
tively I  never  say  anything  so  beautiful  in  my 
life.  Do  you  play,  Miss  Darkwell  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  at  the  Rectory — not  here.  The 
Miss  Mainwarings  play,  and  once  or  twice  I've 
joined  their  party." 

"  But  they  have  no  ground  there,"  insisted 
Mr.  Trevor ;  "  it's  all  on  a  slope.  I  happen  to 
know  it  very  well,  because,  in  fact,  it  belongs 
to  me.  Old  Mainwaring  pays  me  a  pretty 
smart  rent  for  it,  at  least  he  thinks  so.  Ha  1  ha ! 
ha !"  and  Vane  Trevor  cackled  gaily  over  his 
joke,  such  as  it  was. 

"  Do  you  play  ?"  demanded  Violet  of  Wil- 
liam. 

"Croquet? — no,  not  much — just  a  little — 
once  or  twice— I'll  do  to  fill  a  place  if  you  want 
a  very  bad  player." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  we'll  pull  you  through, 
or  push  you — ha,  ha,  ha! — we  will,  indeed. 
You'll  learn  it  a — in  no  time,  it's  so  simple — 
isn't  it,  Miss  Darkwell  ?  And  then  if  you  can 
get  up  one  of  those  Miss  Mainwarings — 
awfully  slow  girls,  I'm  told,  but  they'll  do  to 
play  with  you,  Maubray,  just  by  way  of  ballast, 
he's  such  a  fast  fellow — ha,  ha,  ha!  You'll 
want  a — a  slow  partner,  ch  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  you'll  want  a  clever  one,  so  1 
surrender  Miss  Darkwell,  just  to — to  balance 
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the  game,"  answered  William,  who  was  a  little 
combative  that  morning. 

"  Egad,  I  should  like  uncommonly  to  be 
balanced  that  way,  I  can  tell  you  ;  much 
better,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Darkwell,  than  the 
sort  of  balancing  I've  been  at  the  last  two 
days,  with  my  Steward's  books — ha,  ha,  ha  1 
Awful  slow  work,  figures.  A  regular  dose  of 
arithmetic.  Upon  my  honour  you'd  pity  me 
if  you  knew  ;  you  really  would." 

"  You  really  would,"  echoed  William,  "  if 
you  knew  how  little  he  knows  of  it." 

"  Come,  now,  old  fellow,  none  of  your  chaff, 
but  get  the  balls  and  hoops,  if  Miss  Darkwell 
w?R  allow  you,  and  we  will  choose  the  ground." 
"Lots  of  ground — I'll  choose  that  if  you 
like — only  you! II  just  run  and  get  the  hoops 
and  balls,  for  we  have  none  here,"  answered 
Maubray. 

"  No  croquet !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Trevor,  ex- 
panding his  lavender  kid  fingers,  and  elevating 
his  eyebrows.  "I  thought  every  one  had 
croquet  now — I  mean,  you  know,  the  mallet- 
things,  and  hoops,  and  balls, — and — and  those 
little  painted  sticks,  you  know — and  what  are 
we  to  do,  Miss  Darkwell  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  It's  quite  true ;  and 
besides  we  have  not  got  Miss  Mainwaring, 
you  forget." 

"  Oh !  you'll  send  Maubray,  won't  you,  to 
fetch  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maubray,  "  I'll  go  with  great 
pleasure,  if  Miss  Darkwell  wishes ;  but  as  I 
never  saw  the  young  lady  before,  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  she'll  come  away  with  me." 

"  Well,  no — ha,  ha,  ha ! — I  don't  think  she'd 
run  away  with  Maubray  at  first  sight." 

"Particularly  to  come  to  you,"  replied 
Maubray. 

"  There  now,  let's  be  serious — there's  a  little 

fellow  I  saw  at  your  gate — yes,  there  he  is, 

Miss  Darkwell.     Suppose  you  let  me  send  him 

to  Eevington.     I've  no  end  of  those  things 

there ;  and  I'll  give  him  a  note  to  Sparks,  and 

we  shall  have  them  in  no  time." 

"  A  long  time,  I'm  afraid,"  objected  Violet. 

"No,  I  assure  you;  a  mere  nothing;  not 

twenty  minutes.     Do,  pray,  allow  me." 

And  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of 
a  card,  an  order  to  Sparks  for  the  croquet  ap- 
paratus, and  away  trotted  the  messenger. 

"  Three  can  play,  you  know,  or  two'for  that 
matter,  as  well  as  twenty,  and  so  we  can  do 
quite  well  without  troubling  Miss  Main- 
waring." 

There  was  now  a  knocking  at  the  drawing- 
room  window,  where  William  had  seen  dimly 
through  the  glass,  the  form  of  Aunt  Dinah  at 
her  knitting,  with  Psyche  in  her  new  collar, 
seated  by  her.  All  looked  towards  the  signal, 
and  Miss  Perfect  threw  up  the  window  and 
said : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Trevor  ?  what  a  sweet 
morning." 

"  Perfectly  charming,"  responded  the  master 
of  Revington,  with  a  tender  emphasis  which 
Yiolet  could  not  fail  to  understand,  and  smiling 
toward  Miss  Perfect  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  Aunt  Dinah  smiled  and  nodded  again  in 
return. 


"William,  i  want  you  for  a  moment — here, 
dear,  you  need  not  come  in." 

The  instinct  which  makes  old  ladies  afford 
a  dole  now  and  then  of  a  few  minutes  to  lovers, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule  of  mercy 
and  mitigation  which  alleviates  every  human 
situation. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Dinah  raised  the  window, 
William  saw  standing  in  the  chiaroscuro  of 
the  apartment,  a  tall  and  rather  handsome  old 
clergyman.  A  little  rusty  was  his  black  suit 

i  little  dust  was  on  his  gaiters.  It  must 
have  been  he  whom  William  had  mistaken 
for  the  attorney  who  was  to  have  visited  his 
aunt  that  morning.  He  had  seen  him  walk 
his  nag  up  to  the  door  about  an  hour  ago  and 
dismount. 

The  old  clergyman  was  looking  observantly 
and  kindly  on  William  ;  and,  nodding  to  him, 
and  with  her  thin  hand  extended  toward  her 
nephew,  she  said,  "  This  is  he  1"  with  a  proud 
smile  in  her  old  eyes,  for  she  thought  William 
the  handsomest  fellow  alive. 

"Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir," 
said  the  cleric,  stepping  forward  and  shaking 
William's  hand.  "I  knew  your  father,  and 
grandfather,  and  your  aunt  and  I  are  very  old 
friends ;  and  I've  just  been  telling  her  how 
happy  I  shall  be" 

"  This  is  Doctor  Waggett,  my  very  good 
and  kind  old  friend  ;  you  may  have  heard  mo 
speak  of  him  often,  I  dare  say,"  interposed  my 
aunt. 

"  And  your  reading,  sir,  has  been  rather  de- 
sultory, your  aunt  tells  me,  like  my  own,  sir 
— ha,  ha,  ha !  We  had  rather  give  our  time 
than  pay  it ;  read  what  is  not  exacted  of  us 
than  what  is.  But  I  don't  know,  Miss  Per- 
fect," continued  the  Doctor,  turning  to  that 
lady,  as  if  they  were  in  consultation  upon 
William's  case,  "  reading — that  is  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  thinks,  and  I  am  sure  our  young 
friend  here  thinks  for  himself — resembles  the 
browsing  of  cattle;  they  choose  their  own 
herbage,  and  the  particular  flowers  and  grasses 
that  answer  their  special  conditions  best,  eh  ? 
and  so  they  thrive.  Instinct  directs  us  crea- 
tures, in  the  one  as  in  the  other ;  and  so  we 
read,  he  and  I — ha,  ha  1  what  best  nourishes, 
you  see — what  we  can  assimilate  and  enjoy. 
For  plodding  fellows,  that  devour  the  curri- 
culum set  before  them — neither  more  nor  less 
— are,  you  see,  stall-fed,  bulkier  fellows ; 
higher  priced  in  the  market ;  but  they  haven't 
our  flavour  and  texture.  Oh,  no,  ha,  hal  eh?" 

The  ecclesiastic  was  cheery  and  kindly,  and 
in  his  manner  was  a  curious  mixture  of  energy 
and  simplicity,  which  William  Maubray  liked. 

The  conclusion  of  this  little  harangue  he 
had  addressed  to  William  Maubray ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Miss  Perfect  was  more  interested 
by  the  picture  on  the  lawn,  for,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  doctor's  subject,  she  desired  to 
know,  looking  with  a  pleased  inquisitiveness 
at  the  young  people,  whether  they  were  going 
to  take  a  walk,  or  what  ?  And  prolonged  her 
little  tcte-ct-tete  with  William  over  the  window- 
stool. 
When  William  Maubray  looked  up  again  at 
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Doctor  Wagget,  that  divino  had  picked  up  a 
book,  a  trick  of  his,  like  that  of  the  cattle 
from  whom  his  illustration  was  borrowed,  and 
who  employ  every  moment's  pause  at  the 
wayside,  in  a  pluck  at  the  nearest  foliage  or 
tuft  of  grass ;  and  with  the  intimation,  "  you 
may  as  well  join  ttiern,"  Miss  Perfect  dismissed 
her  nephew. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CROQUET. 

WHILE  "William  Maubray  was  thus  employed, 
Mr.  Trevor  agreeably  accosted  Miss  Violet. 

"  Now  we  are  to  choose  the  ground,  you 
know  Miss  Darkwell — you  are  to  choose  it,  in 
fact.  I  think,  don't  you,  it  looks  particularly 
smooth  just  there.  By  Jove  it  docs ! — really, 
now,  just  like  a  billiard-table,  behind  those  a 
— those  a  —  what-d'ye-call-em's  —  the  ever- 
greens there." 

"  I  think  it  does,  really,"  said  Miss  Vi,  glid- 
ing very  contentedly  into  his  ambuscade. 
"  There's  a  little  shade  too." 

"  Yes,  lots  of  shade ;  I  hate  the  sun.  I'm 
afraid  my  deeds  are  darkness  as  Dr.  Mainwar- 
ing  says.  There's  only  one  sort  of  light  I 
really  like,  no  w  upon  my  honour — the  light — 
the  light  you — you  know,  the  light  that 
comes  from  Miss  Darkwell's  eyes — ha,  ha! 
upon  my  honour." 

The  idea  was  not  quite  original  perhaps, 
but  Miss  Darkwell  blushed  a  little,  and  smil- 
ed as  it  were,  on  the  leaves,  and  wondered 
how  soon  the  messenger  with  the  croquet 
things  would  return.  And  Mr.  Trevor  con- 
sulted his  watch,  and,  said  he  would  allow 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  added 
that  he  would  willingly  allow  the  poor  little 
beggar  an  hour,  or  any  time  ;  for  his  part,  the 
— the  time,  in  fact,  went  only  too  fast  for 
him. 

Miss  Perfect,  looking  over  her  spectacles, 
and  then  with  elevated  chin  through  them, 
•aid: 

"  Where  have  they  gone  to?  can  you  see?" 

"Yes — that  is,  I  don't  know — I  suppose 
sauntering  about — they  can't  be  very  far," 
answered  William,  looking  a  little  uneasily. 
And  somehow  forgetting  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dialogue  with  Aunt  Dinah,  he 
strode  away,  whistling  a  little  air,  anxiously, 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  left  them. 

"  We  have  such  a  charming  piece  of  ground 
here,'*  exclaimed  Violet,  on  whose  cheeks  was 
a  flush,  and  in  whose  beautiful  eyes  a  light 
which  Maubray  did  not  like. 

"  First  rate ;  capital,  by  Jove  I  it  is,"  ex- 
claimed Trevor  in  corroboration. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  very  wonderful  about 
it.  I  think  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
these  trees  better,  decidedly ;  and  this  is  out 
of  sight  of  the  windows,"  said  William,  a 
little  drily. 


"  We  don't  want  a  view  of  the  windows — 
do  we  ?"  asked  Mr.  Trevor,  with  an  agreeable 
simplicity,  of  Miss  Darkwell.  "The  windows? 
I  really  did  not  think  of  them ;  but,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Maubray  wishes  to  be  within  call  for 
lunch." 

Mr.  Trevor  laughed  pleasantlv  at  this  cruel 
sally. 

"  Well,  yes,  that,  of  course,"  said  William, 
and,  beside,  "  my  aunt  might  want  to  speak 
to  me  again,  as  she  did  just  now ;  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  out  of  sight,  in  case  she  should." 

This  was  very  bitter  of  William ;  and,  per- 
haps, Miss  Violet  was  a  little  put  out, 
certainly  was  a  little  more  flushed,  and  a  .sMfcrt 
silence  followed,  during  which,  looking  and 
walking  slowly  toward  the  gate,  she  asked, 
"  Is  that  the  boy  with  the  croquet  ?" 

"  Yes — no — yes,  by  Jove,  it  is  !  What  won- 
derful eyes  yours  are,  Miss  Darkwell  ?" 

The  latter  remark  was  in  a  tender  under- 
tone, the  music  of  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  long-drawn  screak  of  the  iron  gate,  as  the 
boy  entered  with  a  holland  bag,  mallets,  and 
hoops. 

The  hoops  were  hardly  placed,  when  Miss 
Perfect  once  more  knocked  at  the  window 
and  beckoned. 

"  Aunt  Dinah  wants  me  again,"  said  William, 
and  he  ran  to  the  window,  mallet  in  hand. 

The  old  clergyman  had  gone  away,  and  I 
think  Aunt  Dinah  only  wanted  to  give  the 
lovers  a  few  minutes. 

"  Vilikcns  and  his  Dinah,"  said  Mr.  Trevor, 
and  exploded  in  repeated  cachinations  over 
his  joke.  "I  vote  we  call  himVillikcns — capi- 
tal names,  isn't  it — I  really  do.  But,  by  Jove,  I 
hope  the  old  lady  won't  go  on  calling  him  up 
from  his  game  every  minute.  We'd  have  been 
a  great  deal  better  at  the  the  other  side  of  the 
trees,  where  we  were  going  to  play,  don't  you 
think?" 

"  He  is  coming  at  last,"  said  Miss  Violet. 

"  Shall  we  be  partners,  you  and  S  ?  Do  let 
us,  and  give  him  two  balls,"  urged  Mr.  Trevor, 
graciously,  and  a  little  archly. 

"  Well,  I  think  that's  dull,  rather,  isn't  it  ? 
one  playing  with  two  balls,"  remonstrated 
Miss  Darkwell. 

And  before  the  debate  could  proceed 
William  Maubray  had  arrived. 

"  Every  one  for  himself,  eh  ?"  said  Trevor  ; 
and  so  the  game  set  in,  Trevor  and  William 
Maubray  playing  rather  acrimoniously,  and 
making  savage  roquets  upon  one  another  ;  and 
Miss  Darkwell— though  William  dealt  tenderly 
with  her — was  hard  upon  him,  and,  so  far  as 
her  slender  force  would  go,  knocked  him 
about  inconveniently.  "  Capital  croquet,  Miss 
Darkwell,"  Trevor  would  cry,  as  William's 
ball  bounded  away  into  perspective,  and  his 
heart  felt  sore,  as  if  her  ungrateful  mallet  had 
smitten  it ;  and  his  reprisals  on  Trevor  were 
terrific. 

Thus,  amid  laughter,  a  little  hypocritical, 
and  honest  hard  knocks,  the  game  proceeded, 
and  Miss  Darkwell,  at  its  close,  was  the 
winner. 

William    Maubray    could    lose  as    good 
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humouredty  as  any  fellow  at  other  games,  but 
ho  was  somehow  sore  and  angry  here.  He 
was  spited  by  Violet's  partial  dealing.  Violet, 
how  unnatural !  Little  Vi  1  his  bird  !  his  pro- 
perty, it  seemed,  leagued  with  that  coxcomb 
to  whack  him  about — to  make  a  butt  and 
.a  fool  of  him. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  play  anymore.  I'll  sit 
down  here,  if  you  like,  and  do" — gooseberry, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  for  he  was  very 
angry,  and  young  enough,  in  his  wrath,  to 
talk  away  like  a  schoolboy — "  and  do  audience, 
or  rather  spectator  ;  or,  if  you  choose,  Trevor, 
ta  take  that  walk  over  the  Warran  you  pro- 
mised me,  I'm  ready.  I'll  do  exactly  whatever 
Miss  Darkwell  prefers.  If  she  wishes  to  play 
on  with  you,  I'll  remain,  and  if  she  has  had 
enough  of  us,  I'll  go." 

"  I  can't  play — there  is  not  time  for  another 
game,"  said  Miss  Vi,  peeping  at  her  watch. 
"  My  aunt  will  want  me  in  a  few  minutes 
about  that  old  women — old  Widow  Grey.  I 
— I'm  afraid  I  must  go.  Good-bye." 

"  Awfully  sorry  !  But,  perhaps  you  can  ? 
Well,  I  suppose,  no  help  for  it,"  said  Trevor. 

And  they  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  where 
Miss  Vi  pronounced  the  conventional  invita- 
tion to  enter,  which  was,  however,  wistfully 
declined,  and  Trevor  and  William  Maubray 
set  out  upon  their  walk,  and  Miss  Vi,  in  the 
drawing-room,  sat  down  on  the  old-fashioned 
window-scat,  and  looked  out,  silent,  and  a 
little  sulkily,  after  them. 

Miss  Perfect  glanced  over  her  spectacles, 
with  a  stealthy  and  grave  inquisitiveness,  at 
the  pretty  girl. 

"  Well,  dea'r,  they  went  away  ?"  she  said, 
after  a  silence. 

"  Oh !  yes  ;  I  was  tired  playing,  and,  I  think, 
William  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk." 

"  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fun 
over  the  game,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  wanted 
to  hear  everything. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  but  one  tires  of  it.  I 
do,  I  know,"  and  saying  this,  Miss  Violet 
took  up  her  novel,  and  Aunt  Dinah  scrutinized 
her,  from  time  to  time,  obliquely,  over  her 
crochet  needles,  and  silence  reigned  in  the 
drawing  room, 

"  Very  pretty  Miss  Darkwell  is.  I  quite 
envy  you.  Your  cousin,  isn't  she  ?"  said 
Trevor,  graciously.  He  felt  that  William 
would  be  flattered  by  the  envy,  even  playful, 
of  Vane  Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Revington. 

"  Cousin,  or  something,  someway  or  other 
connected  or  related,  I  don't  know  exactly. 
Yes,  I  believe  she  is  very  well.  She  was 
prettier  as  a  child,  though.  Isn't  there  a  short 
way  to  the  Warren  ?" 

"  Yes,  I'll  take  you  right.  She  looks,  I'd 
Bay,  about  seventeen." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  answered  William.  "  Do 
you  know  those  Miss  Mainwarings — Doctor 
Mainwaring's  daughters?" 

But  it  would  not  do.  Vane  Trevor  would 
go  on  talking  of  Violet  Darkwell,  in  spite  of 
William's  dry  answers  and  repeated  diver- 
gences, unaccountably  to  that  philosophical 
young  gentleman's  annoyance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

UNSOCIABLE. 

AT  dinner,  in  the  parlour  o*  Gilroyd  Hall, 
there  was  silence  for  some  time.  William 
looked  a  little  gloomy,  Violet  rather  fierce 
and  stately,  and  Aunt  Dinah  eyed  her  two 
guests  covertly,  without  remark,  but  curiously. 
At  last  she  said  to  William — 

"  You  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Trevor?" 

"  Yes,  a  tiresome  one,"  he  answered. 

"Where?"    . 

"  All  about  and  round  that  stupid  Warren- 
six  or  seven  miles,"  answered  William. 

"How  very  fatiguing!"  exclaimed  Violet, 
compassionately,  as  if  to  herself. 

"  No,  not  the  exercise ;  that  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  it  endurable,"  answered 
William,  a  little  crossly.  "  But  the  place  is 
uglier  than  I  fancied,  and  Trevor  is  such  a 
donkey." 

Aunt  Dinah,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Wil- 
liam's, made  a  nod  and  a  frown,  to  arrest  that 
line  of  remark,  which,  she  felt,  might  possibly 
prejudice  Vi,  and  could  do  no  possible  good. 
And  Miss  Vi,  looking  all  the  time  on  the 
wing  of  the  chicken  on  her  plate,  said,  "  The 
salt,  please,"  and  nothing  more. 

"  Vi,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  endea- 
vouring to  be  cheery, "  he  asked  my  leave  last 
Sunday  to  send  you  an  Italian  greyhound. 
He  has  two,  he  says,  at  Revington.  Did  he 
mention  it  to-day?" 

"I — I — perhaps  he  did.  I  really  forget," 
said  Misa  Vi,  carelessly,  laying  down  her  fork, 
and  leaning  back,  with  a  languid  defiance,  for 
as  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  perceived  that 
William  was  smiling. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  directness  to  William.  "You  want 
me — that  is,  I  think  you  want  me  to  think  you 
think—" 

"  Oh !  do  stop  one  moment.  There  are  so 
many  'thinks'  there,  I'm  quite  bewildered 
among  them  all.  Let's  breathe  an  instant. 
You  think  I  ^fant  to  make  you  think  that  I 
think.  Yes,  now  I  have  it,  I  think.  Pray  go  on." 

"  Polite !"  said  Miss  Vi,  and  turned  toward 
Aunt  Dinah. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  William,  for  the  first  time 
laughing  a  little  like  himself;  "ifewas  not 
polite,  but  very  rude  and  ill-bred,  and  I'm  very 
sorry ;  and  I  assure  you,"  he  continued  more 
earnestly,  "  I  should  be  very  angry,  if  any  one 
else  had  made  the  stupid  speech  that  I  have 
just  made  ;  and,  really,  I  believe  it  is  just  this 
— you  have  been  too  patient  with  me,  and 
allowed  me  to  go  on  lecturing  you  like  an  old 
tutor — and — and — really,  I'm  certain  I've 
been  a  horrid  bore." 

Vi  made  no  reply,  but  looked,  and,  no 
doubt,  thought  herself  more  ill-used  for  his 
apologies. 

After  tea  she  played  industriously,  having 
avowed  a  little  cold,  which  prevented  her 
singing.  William  had  asked  her.  He  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  as  he  sat  back  in 
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an  elbow-chair,  and  Atint  Dinah  was  once 
more  deep  in  her  old  box  of  letters,  with  her 
gold  spectacles  on. 

They  were  as  silent  a  party  as  could  be 
fancied;  more  silent  than  at  dinner.  Still, 
the  pleasant  light  of  fire  and  candle — the 
handsome  young  faces  and  the  kindly  old  one 
— and  the  general  air  of  old-fashioned  comfort 
that  pervaded  the  apartment,  made  the 
picture  pleasant;  and  the  valses  and  the 
nigger  ditties,  with  snatches  of  Verdi,  and 
who  knows  what  composer  beside,  made  the 
air  ring  with  a  merry  medley,  which  supplied 
the  lack  of  conversation. 

To  AVilliam,  with  nothing  but  his  book  to 
amuse  him,  time  moved  slowly  enough.  But 
Miss  Violet  had  many  things  to  think  of;  and 
1  one  could  see  that  her  eyes  saw  other  scenes, 
and  shapes  far  away,  perhaps,  from  the  music 
and  that  she  was  reading  to  herself  the  ro- 
mance that  was  unrolled  within  her  pretty 
girlish  head. 

So  prayers  came,  and  William  read  the 
chapter^  and  I  am  afraid  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered, and  he  felt  a  little  sore  and  affronted, 
he  could  not  tell  why,  for  no  one  had  ill-used 
him;  and  when  their  devotions  were  over, 
Miss  Vi  took  her  candle,  aad  bid  Grannie 
good  night,  with  an  embrace  and  a  kiss,  and 
William  with  a  nod  and  a  cold  little  smile,  as 
he  stood  beside  the  door,  having  opened  it 
for  her. 

He  was  growing  formal  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  she  quite  changed.  What  heartless,  cruel, 
creatures  these  pretty  girls  are  1 

She  had  quite  vanished  up  the  stairs,  and  he 
still  held  the  door  handle  in  his  fingers,  and 
stood  looking  up  the  vacant  steps,  and,  as  it 
were,  listening  to  distant  music.  Then,  with 
a  little  sigh,  he  suddenly  closed  the  door,  and 
sat  down  drowsily  before  the  fire,  and  began 
to  think  that  he  ought  to  return  to  his  Cam- 
bridge chambers,  his  books,  and  monastic  life ; 
and  he  thought  how  fortunate  those  fellow 
were — who  like  Trevor  1 — were  born  to  idle- 
ness, respect,  and  admiration. 

"  Money ! — d — n  money — curse  it !  I  wish 
I  had  a  lot  of  it"  and  Williar*  clutched  the 
poker,  but  the  fire  did  not  want  poking,  and 
he  gave  it  a  rather  vicious  knock  upon  the 
bar,  which  startled  Miss  Perfect,  and  recalled 
his  own  thoughts  from  unprofitable  specu- 
lations upon  the  preposterous  injustice  of 
Fate,  and  some  ultimate  state  of  poetical 
compensation,  in  which  scholars  and  men  of 
mind,  who  played  all  sorts  of  games  excel- 
lently, and  noodles,  who  never  did  anything 
decently — in  fact,  he  and  Trevor — would  be 
dealt  with  discriminately,  and  with  common 
fairness. 

"  Don't,  dear  William,  pray,  make  such  a 
clatter  I'm  so  nervous." 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  I'm  so 
stupid." 

"  Well,  it  docs  not  signify — an  accident — 
but  don't  mind  touching  the  fire-irons,"  said 
Miss  Perfect ;  "  and  how  did  your  walk  with 
Mr.  Trevor — a — a—proceed  ?  Did  he — a — 
talk  of  anything  ?" 


"Oh!  didn't  he?  Fifty  things,  He's  a 
wonderful  fellow  to  talk,  is  Trevor,"  said 
William,  looking  with  half-closed  eyes  into 
the  fire. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  persisted  Aunt  Dinah ;  "  but 
was  there  anything — anything  particular—- 
anything that  could  interest  us  ?" 

"  Next  to  nothing  that  could  interest  any 
one,"  said  William;  uncommunicatively 

"  Well,  it  would  interest  me,  if  he  talked  of 
Violet,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  coming  directly  to 
the  point.  "  Did  he  ?' 

"  Of  Violet  ?  Yes,  I  believe  he  did,"  an- 
swered William,  rather  reluctantly. 

"  Well,  and  why  did  not  you  say  so  ?  Of 
course,  you  knew  that's  what  I  meant,"  said 
Miss  Perfect. 

"  How  could  I  know,  Auntie  ?" 

"I  think,  William  Maubray,  you  are  a  little 
disagreeable  to-night." 

William  at  these  words,  recollected  that 
there  was  truth  in  the  reproof.  His  mood 
was  disagreeable  to  himself,  and,  therefore,  to 
others. 

"  My  dear  Auutie,  I'm  very  sorry.  I'm 
sure  I  have  been — not  a  little,  but  very — and 
I  beg  your  pardon.  What  was  it  ?  Yes — 
about  Violet.  He  did  a  great  deal.  He — in 
fact — he  talked  about  her  untill  he  quite  tired 
me." 

"  He  admires  her,  evidently!  Did  he — a — 
talk  of  her  good  looks  ?  She  is,  you  know, 
extremely  pretty,"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  Yes,  he  thinks  her  very  pretty.  She  is 
•very  pretty.  In  fact,  I  don't  think — judging 
by  the  women  who  come  to  church — there  is 
a  good-looking  girl,  except  herself,  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  and  she  would  be  consider- 
ed pretty  anywhere — very  pretty." 

' '  Revington  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  tho 
Trevors  a  good  old  family.  The — the— con- 
nection would  be  a  very  desirable  one  ;  and  I 
— though,  of  course,  not  knowing,  in  the  least, 
whether  the  young  man  had  any  serious  in- 
tentions— I  never  alluded  to  the  possibility 
to  Vi  herself.  Yet,  I  do  think  she  likes 
him. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  William. 

"  And — and — he  talked  pretty  frankly  ?" 
continued  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
anything  to  conceal ;  and  he  always  talks  a 
great  deal,  an  enormous  quantity ;"  and 
William  yawned,  as  it  seemed,  over  the  recol- 
lection. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    SCSNT    MORNING, 

"  I  SUPPOSE,  if  he  likes  her,  there's  nothing  to 
conceal  in  that?"  challenged  Miss  Perfect. 

"  No,  of  course,"  replied  William,  spirited- 
ly ;  "I  think  she's  a  thousand  times  too  good 
for  him,  every  way — that's  what  I  think  ;  and 
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I  wonder,  young  as  she  is,  Vi  can  be  such  a 
fool.  What  can  she  see  in  him  ?  He  has  got 
two  thousand  a-year,«nd  that's  all  you  can 
gay  for  him." 

"  I  don't  know  that — I  can't  see — in  fact, 
he  strikes  me  as  a  very  pretty  young  man, 
quite  apart  from  his  property,}'  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  resolutely;  "and  I  could  quite  under- 
stand a  young  girl's  falling  in  love  with  him." 

W  illiam,  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the 
chimney-piece,  smiled  a  little  bitterly,  and 
said,  quietly,  "  I  dare  say." 

"  I  don't  say,  mind,  that  she  is.  I  don't,  up- 
on my  life,  know  the  least,  whether  she  cares 
twopence  about  htm,"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  I  hope  she  doesn't,"  rejoined  William. 

"  And  why  so  ?"  asked  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  Because,  I'm  perfectly  certain  he  has  not 
the  least  notion  of  ever  asking  her  to  marry 
him.  He's  not  thinking  seriously  about  her, 
and  never  will"  replied  he. 

"  Well,  it's  nothing  to  vaunt  of.  You  need 
riot  talk  as  if  you  wished  her  to  be  mortified," 
sa:d  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  // — I  wish  no  such  thing,  I  assure  you ; 
but,  even  if  she  admires  and  adores  the  fellow 
all  you  say,  still  I  can't  wish  her  his  wife — be- 
cause— because  I'm  sure  he's  not  the  least 
worthy  of  her.  I  assure  you  he's  no  better 
than  a  goose.  You  don't  know  him — you 
can't — as  the  fellows  in  the  same  school  did — 
and  Violet  ought  to  do  fifty  times  better." 

"  You  said  he  does  not  think  seriously 
about  her,"  said  Miss  Perfect.  "  Eemember, 
we  are  only  talking,  you  and  I,  together,  and 
— and  I  assure  you  I  never  asked  her  whether 
she  liked  him  or  not,  nor  hinted  a  possibility  of 
anything,  as  you  say,  serious  coming  of  it; 
but  what  makes  you  think  the  young  man 
disposed  to  trifle  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  to  trifle,"  answered  William ; 
"  but  every  fellow  will  go  on  like  that  where 
there's  a  pretty  girl,  and  no  one  supposes  they 
mean  anything.  And  from  what  he  said  to- 
day, I  would  gather  that  he's  thinking  of 
some  swell,  whenever  he  marries,  which  he 
talks  of  like  a  thing  so  far  away  as  to  be  near- 
ly out  of  sight ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  any  sign  of  there  being  any  ouch 
notion  in  his  head — and  there  isn't.  I  assure 
you  he  has  no  more  idea,  at  present,  of  marry- 
ing than  I  have." 

"  H'm !"  was  the  only  sign  of  attention 
which  Aunt  Dinah  emitted,  with  closed  lips, 
as  she  looked  gloomily  into  her  work-basket, 
I  believe  for  nothing. 

William  whistled  "Rule  Britannia,"  in  a 
low  key,  to  the  little  oval  portrait  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Simeon  Lewis  Perfect,  Dean  of  Crutch 
Friars,  the  sainted  and  ascetic  parent  of  the 
eccentric  old  lady,  who  was  poking  in  her 
work-basket,  his  own  maternal  grandfather; 
and  a  silence  ensued,  and  the  conversation  ex- 
pired. 

Nest  morning,  William,  returning  from  his 
early  saunter  in  the  fields,  saw  the  graceful 
head  of  Miss  Violet  peeping  through  the  open 
window  of  the  parlour,  through  the  jessamine 
and  roses  that  clustered  round  it.  Her  eyes 


glanced  on  him,  and  she  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  Uncertain  as  the  weather !"  thought  he,  as 
he  smiled  and  kissed  kis  hand,  approaching, 
"a  lowering  evening  yesterday,  and  now  so 
sunny  a  morning." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Violet  I  you  said 
you  wanted  a  water-lily,  so  I  found  two  in  my 
morning's  ramble,  and  here  they  are." 

How  beautifal.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Where  did  you  find  them  ?"  said  Miss  Vi  quite 
glowing. 

"  In  the  Miller's  Tarn,"  he  answered.  "  I'm 
so  glad  you  like  them." 

"Quite  beautiful  1  The  Miller's  Tarn?" 
She  remembered  that  she  had  mentioned  it 
yesterday  as  a  likely  place,  but  it  was  two 
miles  away ;  four  miles  there  and  back,  for  a 
flower.  It  deserved  her  thanks,  and  she  did 
thank  him ;  and  reminded  him  in  tone  and 
look  of  that  little  Vi  of  other  years,  very  plea- 
santly yet  somehow  sadly. 

"  I  mean  to  return  to  Cambridge  to-morrow," 
said  William,  a  little  regretfully;  he  had 
glanced  round  at  the  familiar  scene ;  "  and  I 
am  sorry  to  leave  so  soon." 

"  And  must  you  go  ?  "  asked  Violet. 

"  Not  quite  must,  but  I  think  I  ought.  If  I 
had  brought  with  me  some  papers  I  have  been 
transcribing  for  Doctor  Sprague,  I  might  have 
stayed  a  little  longer,  but  they  are  locked  up, 
and  he  "wants  the  copy  on  Tuesday,  and  so  I 
can't  help  it." 

"  It  was  hardly  worth  while  coming.  Poor ' 
Grannie  will  miss  you  very  much." 

"And  you,  not  at  all." 

"I?  Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  shall  all  miss 
you." 

"  Some,  but  not  you,  Vi." 

The  old  "Vi"  passed  quite  unnoticed. 

"I,  and  w%  not  I?" 

"Because  your  time  is  so  pleasantly  oc- 
cupied." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
young  lady  coldly,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
head.  "  More  riddles  I  suppose." 

"  Mine  are  poor  riddles ;  very  easily  found 
out.  Are  we  to  have  croquet  to-day  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  replied  she. 

"  Did  not  Trevor  tell  you  he  was  coming 
here  at  eleven  ?  "  asked  William. 

"I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  anything 
about  coming  to-day,"  she  answered  care- 
lessly. 

" I  did  not  say  to-day"  said  William  pro- 
vokingly. 

"  You  did.  I'm  nearly  certain.  At  all  events 
I  understood  it,  and  really  it  does  not  the  least 
signify." 

"  Dgn't  be  vexed  —  but  he  told  me  he  had 
settled  with  you  to  come  here  to-day,  at 
eleven,  to  play  as  he  did  yesterday,"  said 
William. 

"  Ho !  Then  I  suppose  I  have  been  telling 
fibs  as  usual  ?  I  remark  I  never  do  anything 
right  when  you  are  here.  You  can't  think 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  some  one  by  you 
always  insinuating  that  you  are  about  some- 
thing shabby." 

"  You  put  it  in  a  very  inexcusable  light," 
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said  William,  laughing.  It  may  have  been  a 
vaunt  of  Trevor's,  for  I  think  he's  addicted 
to  boasting  a  little ;  or  a  misapprehension,  or 
— or  an  indistinctness ;  there  are  libs  logical 
and  fibs  ethical,  and  fibs  logical  and  ethical ; 
but  you  don't  read  logic,  nor  care  for  meta- 
physics.'1 

"Nor  metaphysicians,"  she  acquiesced  with 
cruel  scorn. 

"  Well,"  said  William, "  he  says  he's  coming 
at  eleven,  and " 

"  I  think  we  arc  going  to  have  prayers,"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Violet,  turning  coldly  from  the 
window,  through  which  William  saw  the  little 
congregation  of  Gilroyd  Hall  assembling  at 
the  row  of  cbairs  by  the  parlour  door,  and 
Aunt  Dinah's  slight  figure  gliding  to  the  corner 
*of  the  chimney-piece,  to  the  right  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Simeon  Lewis  Perfect,  sometime  Dean  of 
Crutch  Friars,  where  the  bible  and  prayer- 
book  lay,  and  in  the  shadow  her  golden  spect- 
acles glimmered  like  a  saintly  glory  round 
her  chaste  head. 

So  William  hastened  to  do  his  office  of 
deacon,  and  read  the  appointed  chapter ;  and 
their  serene  devotions  over,  the  little  party  of 
three,  with  the  windows  open,  and  the  fra- 
grance and  twitterings  of  that  summer-like 
morning  entering  through  those  leafy  aper- 
tures, sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  William  did 
his  best  to  entertain  the  ladies  with  recollec- 
tions lively  and  awful  of  his  college  life. 

"  Half-past  nine,  Miss  Violet ;  don't  forget 
eleven,"  said  William,  leaning  by  the  window- 
frame,  and  looking  out  upon  the  bright  and 
beautiful  landscape.  "  I'll  go  out  just  now  and 
put  down  the  hoops." 

"  Going  to  play  again  to-day,"  enquired  Miss 
Perfect  briskly;  "charming  morning  for  a 
game — is  he  coming,  William  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  eleven." 

"H'm!"  murmured  Aunt  Dinah,  in  satis- 
factory rumination. 

And  William,  not  caring  to  be  drawn  into 
another  discussion  of  this  interesting  situa- 
tion, jumped  from  the  window  upon  the  sward, 
and  kissing  his  hand  to  Aunt  Dinah,  strolled 
away  toward  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DINNER  AT  REVIXGTON. 

TREVOK  did  appear,  and  was  received  smiling- 
ly ;  and  Aunt  Dinah  came  out  and  sat  a  little 
apart  on  the  rustic  seat,  and  looked  on  cheer- 
fully, the  day  was  so  very  charming.  Perhaps 
she  fancied  it  a  case  for  a  Chaperonc,  and 
being  a  little  more  in  evidence,  than  a  seat  in 
the  drawing-room  window  would  make  her, 
and  with  her  work,  and  with  Psyche  at  her 
feet,  she  presided  very  cheerily. 

When,  after  two  or  three  games,  Trevor  was 
taking  his  IOAVC,  Miss  Violet  Darkwell  having, 
notwithstanding  various  nods  and  small  frowns 


from  Grannie,  persisted  in  announcing  that 
she  was  tired,  and  had  beside  a  long  letter  to 
write  before  Tom  left  for  the  town,  the  master 
of  Revington  said — (he  and  Maubray  were 
knocking  the  balls  about  at  random) — 

"  I  say,  Maubray,  you  must  come  over  to 
Revington  and  have  a  mutton  chop,  or  some- 
thing. You  really  must ;  an  old  schoolfellow, 
you  know,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  bit, 
upon  my  honour  I  do.  I'm  totally  alone,  you 
know,  at  present,  and  you  must  eomo." 

"  But  I'm  going  to-morrow,  and  this  is  my 
last  evening  here,"  said  William,  who  felt  un- 
accountably queer  and  reluctant. 

What  could  Trevor  wan*  to  talk  to  him 
about?  There  was  something  in  Trevor's 
look  and  manner  a  little  odd  and  serious — he 
fancied  even  embarrassed.  Perhaps  it  is  some 
nonsense  about  little  Vi. 

"I  want  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me, 
Miss  Perfect,  and  he  says  you  can't  spare 
him/'  said  Trevor,  addressing  that  lady.  "  I 
really  do.  I've  no  one  to  talk  to.  Do  tell  him 
to  come." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  with  an  im- 
perious little  nod  to  William  Maubray.  "Go, 
William,  my  dear,  we  shall  see  you  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  morning.  He'll  be  very  happy 
I'm  sure,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who,  like  William 
Maubray,  possibly  anticipated  a  revelation. 

So  William,  having  no  excuses,  did  walk 
over  to  Revington  to  dine.  There  was  almost 
a  pain  at  his  heart  us  he  paused  for  a  moment 
at  the  stile,  only  one  field  away,  and  saw 
pretty  Vi  on  tho  dark  green  grass,  looking  at 
the  flowers,  with  little  Psyche  frisking  beside 
her,  and  the  kindly  old  front  of  Gilroyd  Hall, 
and  its  lofty  chestnuts  in  the  sad  evening 
light,  and  he  sighed,  thinking — "  Why  won't 
things  stay  as  they  arc,  as  they  were  ?  What  is 
the  drift  of  this  perpetual  mutation  ?  Is  it 
really  progress  ?  Do  we  improve  ?  Don't  we  " 
(he  would  have  said  Violet?)  "grow  more 
selfish  and  less  high-minded  ?  It  is  all  a  beauti- 
ful decay,  and  the  end  is  death." 

Violet  was  plainly  intent  on  her  flowers, 
she  had  her  hoc  and  her  rake,  and  her  move- 
ments somehow  were  so  pretty  that,  unseen, 
he  paused  for  another  moment. 

"  Ifis  a  blessed  thing  to  have  so  little  affec- 
tion A.,  ihat  pretty  creature ;  old  times  are  no- 
thing for  her,  and  I,  like  a  fool,  yearn  after 
them.  The  future  for  her  no  doubt  looks  all 
brilliant ;  for  me  it  is  a  story,  to  the  end  of 
which  I  dare  not  look,  and  the  pleasant  past 
is  a  volume  shut  up  and  over  ;  she  is  little  Vi 
and  Violet  no  longer,  and  even  Miss  Darkwell 
will  very  soon  be  like  the  song  of  a  dead  bird 
— a  note  only  remembered  ;  and — and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  bring  back  the  news  to-night,  a 
message  from  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  of  Revington, 
to  say  that  he  lays  his  heart  and  his  title- 
deeds  at  her  feet.  It's  all  over  ;  I  look  on  it 
as  all  settled." 

Just  at  these  words  the  edge  of  the  red  sun 
sank  behind  the  hills,  and  the  last  level  beams 
of  sunset  gave  place  to  the  tender  gray  of 
twilight,  except  in  the  uplands  of  Revington, 
where  they  lingered  for  a  few  seconds. 
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"Ay,"  said  William,  allegorizing;  "the 
shade  for  William  Maubray  ;  the  golden  light 
of  life  for  Vane  Trevor!  Vane  Trevor  of 
Revington  !  William  Mauhray  of — nothing  at 
all ! — charming  contrast." 

And  looking  still  on  Gilroyd  Hill,  and  the 
fading  image  of  Violet  Darkwell  and  Psyche 
frisking  about,  no  longer  white,  but  a  moving 
gray  spot  on  the  sloping  grass,  he  said,  touch- 
ing his  finger-tips  to  his  lip  and  waving  them 
lightly  towards  her,  "  Good-by,  little  Vi ; 
good-by,  wicked  little  Vi  ;  good-by,  dear,  old, 
wicked  little  Vi,  and  may  God  bless  you, 
you  darling!" 

So  with  a  sigh  and  a  sad  smile  he  turned 
and  walked  up  to  Revington.  It  is  a  good 
ancestral  looking  place,  only  a  little  too  large 
for  the  estate  as  it  now  is.  The  Trevors  had 
parted  from  time  to  time  with  many  acres,  and 
a  house  upon  a  scale  which  would  have  corre- 
sponded with  three  times  their  income,  was 
rather  a  tax  upon  what  remained. 

"  I  never  liked  this  place,"  thought  William, 
as  the  iron  gate  clanged  behind  him;  "I 
always  thought  it  gloomy,  and  stingy,  and 
pompous.  I  wish  he  had  let  this  dinner 
alone,  I'd  have  been  pleasanter  at  home, 
though  it's  as  well,  perhaps,  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say.  I  think  he  has  something  to  say ; 
but,  hang  it,  why  could  not  he  tell  it  as  well 
at  Gilroyd,  and  to  the  people  it  concerns  ? 
why  need  he  bring  me  this  stupid  walk  up  his 
hill  ?"  And  William  as  he  talJieTjl  was  switch- 
the  laurel  leaves  at  his  side  w«n  his  cane,  and 
leaving  here  and  there  .half  a  leaf  or  a  whole 
one  on  the  gravel,  and  sometimes  half  a 
dozen — not  quite  unconsciously ;  there  was 
something  of  defiance,  I  am  afraid,  in  this 
trespass. 

William  came  in ;  the  hall  was  not  lighted ; 
he  was  received  in  the  dusk  by  a  serious  and 
rather  broad  gentleman  in  black,  who  took  his 
hat  and  cane  with  a  bow,  led  him  through  an 
anteroom,  illuminated  dismally  by  a  single 
lamp,  and  announced  his  name  at  the  draw- 
ing room,  where  Vane  Trevor  received  him, 
advancing  from  the  hearth-rug  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  an  unexceptionable  evening 
toilet,  and  in  French  boots,  and  shook  hands 
with  just  a  little  inclination  which  implied 
something  of  state,  though  smilingly  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Trevor  was  very  conscious  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mansion  of  Revington,  of  the 
scale  of  the  rooms,  of  the  pictures,  and  in 
short  of  everything  that  was  grand  about  him. 

William  was  a  little  disgusted  and  rather 
uncomfortable,  and  eat  his  soup,  and  rcutlets, 
and  kickshaws,  gloomily,  while  Trevor,  lean- 
ing on  his  elbow,  talked  away,  with  a  con- 
scious superiority  that  was  at  once  depressing 
and  irritating. 

They  had  a  jug  of  claret — not  the  best  even 
in  Trevor's  cellar,  I  am  afraid — after  dinner, 
and  sat  facing  the  fire,  and  sipping  that 
nectar. 

"  Snug  little  room  this,"  said  Trevor,  look- 
ing along  the  ceiling,  with  his  napkin  over 
Ms  knee,  and  his  claret  glass  in  his  fingers. 


"  It  isn't  a  parlour,  only  a  sort  of  breakfast- 
room.  The  parlour,  you  know,  is  a — it's  con- 
sidered a  handsome  room.  Thirty-five  feet 
by  twenty." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Wiiliam,  with  a  dry 
carelessness. 

"  Ah !  well,  yes — I  dare  say.  A  good  many 
people — it's  an  old  place,  rather — do  know 
something  about  Rivengton." 
•  "  Especially  those  who  have  lived  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  within  half  a  mile  of  it," 
rejoined  William. 

<l  Ah,  ha ! — yes ;  to  be  sure ;  I  forgot  you 
have  been  so  constantly  at  Gilroyd.  What  a 
nice  little  bit  of  a  thing  it  is.  I  could  fancy 
growing  quite  in  love  with  it — isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  William,  shortly,  and  filled  his 
glass,  and  drank  it  in  a  hurry.    He  fancied ' 
that  Trevor  was  about  to  come  to  the  poiut. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OVER   THEia  CLABET. 

"GREAT  fun,  croquet, isn't  it?  Awful  fun  with 
pretty  girls,"  exclaimed  Vane  Trevor,  rising, 
and  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and  sim- 
pering agreeably,  with  his  chin  in  the  air.  "  I 
think  it  capital  fun,  I  know.  There's  so  much 
cheating — ha,  ha ! — isn't  there  ? — and  such  lots 
of — of — whispering  and  conspiring — and — and 
— all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know  ;  and  the 
girls  like  it  awfully.  At  Torhampton  we  had 
capital  games,  and  such  glorious  ground.  Do 
you  know  the  Torhamptons?" 

"  The  Marquess  ? — ha — ha !-— no,  of  course 
I  don't ;  how  should  I  ?"  said  William  with  a 
little  laugh  of  disgust. 

\  "  Oh !  well  I — I  thought  a — but  Lady  Louisa, 
she  is  so  sweetly  pretty,  I  was  told  off  pretty  of- 
ten to  play  with  her,and  we  had  such  fun  knock- 
ing the  fellows  about.  Capital  player  and 
awfully  clever — they're  all  clever — one  of  the 
cleverest  families  in  England  they're  thought ; 
the  old  lady  is  so  witty — you  can't  imagine — 
and  such  a  pleasant  party  staying  there.  I 
was  almost  the  only  fellow  not  a  swell,  by 
Jove,  among  them,"  and  he  ran  his  eye  along 
his  handsome  cornices,  with  a  sort  of  smile 
that  seemed  to  say  something  different.  "  I 
fancy  they  wish  to  be  civil,  however,  I — from 
something  Lady  Fanny  said — I  rather  fancy 
they  have  an  idea  of  putting  up  Lord  Edward 
— you  know,  for  the  county,  but  don't  let 
that  go  further,  and  I  suppose  they  thought 
I  might  be  of  use.  Won't  you  have  some 
more  claret?" 

"  I  don't  know  them — I  don't  understand 
these  things ;  I  don't  care  if  all  the  Marques- 
ses in  England  were  up  the  chimney,"  said 
William,  cynically,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
looking  sulkily  into  the  fire. 

"  Well — ha,  ha  1  — that  need  not  prevent 
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your  filling  your  glass,  eh  ?"  laughed  Trevor, 
graciously  and  indulgently,  as  though  he  be- 
longed himself  to  that  order  of  Marquesses  of 
whom  Maubray  spoke  so  slightly,  and  forgave 
him. 

"  Thanks ;  I  will,"  and  so  he  did,  and  sip- 
ped a  little ;  and  after  a  little  silence  he  asked 
with  a  surly  quietude,  "  And  why  don't  you 
marry  that  lady — what's  her  name — Louisa — 
if  she  liked  you?" 

"  It  doesn't  follow  that  she  likes  me,  and 
you  know  there  are  difficulties  ;  and  even  if 
fcho  did,  it  does  not  follow  that  /  like  her ; 
don't  you  see  ?"  and  he  cackled  in  gay  self- 
complacency;  "that  is,  of  course,  I  mean 
liking  in  the  way  you  mean." 

Again  this  desultory  conversation  flagged 
for  a  little  time,  and  Trevor,  leaning  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  looking  down  on  William, 
remarked  profoundly — 

"  It's  odd — isn't  it  ?"  when  you  come  to  think 
cf  it,  how  few  things  follow  from  one  another  ; 
I've  observed  it  in  conversation — almost  noth- 
ing, by  Jove  I" 

"  Nothing  from  nothing,  and  nothing  re- 
mains," said  William  drowsily,  to  the  fire,  re- 
peating his  old  arithmetical  formula. 

"  And  about  marrying  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
seriously,  you  know — your  glass  is  empty 
again  ;  do  have  some  more." 

So  William  poured  a  little  into  his  glass 
and  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  and  listen, 
although  he  looked  as  if  he  only  half  heard, 
and  was  weary  of  the  subject. 

"  And  as  we  were  saying,  about  marrying — 
and  by-thc-bye,  Maubray,  it's  the  sort  of  thing 
would  just  answer  you,  a  quiet  fellow — why 
don't  you  think  about  it,  old  fellow,  eh  ?" 

It  was  a  way  Trevor  had  of  always  forget- 
ting those  little  differences  of  circumstance 
which,  in  contrast,  redounded  to  his  import- 
ance, and  he  asked  such  questions,  of  course, 
quite  innocently. 

"  You  know  very  well  I  couldn't,"  said 
William,  poking  the  fire,  unbidden,  with  a  few 
angry  stabs.  "  How  the  devil  can  a  fellow 
marry  in college,  and  without  a  shil- 
ling?" 

"  Ah,  ah,  it  isn't  quite  so  bad ;  come  I  But, 
of  course,  there  is  a  difference,  and,  as  you  say, 
there's  lots  of  time  to  look  about — only  if  a 
fellow  is  really  spooney  on  a  girl — I  mean 
awfully  spooney  the  big  wigs  say — don't 
they  ?  The  best  thing  a  fellow  going  to  the 
bar  can  do  is  to  marry,  and  have  a  wife  and 
lots  of  babbies — it  makes  them  work  so  hard 
.  — doesn'f  it  ?  You're  going  to  the  bar,  you 
say,  and  that  is  the  way  to  get  on,  eh  ?" 

"  I'm  glad  there's  any  way,  but  I  don't  mean 
to  try  that,"  murmured  William,  a  little  bit- 
terly, and  after  a  little  pause,  during  which 
who  knows  what  a  dance  his  fancy  led  him, 
"I  know  that  sort  of  talk  very  well ;  but  I 
never  could  see  what  right  a  fellow  has  to 
carry  off  a  poor  girl  to  his  den,  merely  that 
her  hunger,  and  misery,  and  cries  may  stimu- 
late him  to  get  on  at  the  bar  ;  and  the  fact  is, 
some  fellows  are  slaves,  and  some  can  do  just 
as  they  please;  and  life  is  damnably  bitter  for 


some,  and  very  pleasant  for  others,  and  that's 
the  whole  story ;  you  can  marry  whenever  you 
please,  and  I  can't." 

"  I'  m  afraid  it's  a  true  bill,"  said  Trevor, 
complacently  ;  whereupon  there  issued  a  si- 
ence,  and  twice  and  again  was  William  Mau- 
bray moved  to  break  it  with  a  question,  and 
as  often  his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him.  At 
last,  however,  he  did  say,  quite  quietly — 

"  And  why  don't  you  marry,  if  you  think  it 
so  good  a  thing  ?" 

Was  it  something  in  William's  tone  and  air, 
although  he  was  trying  his  best  to  seem  quite 
unconcerned,  that  elicited  the  quick,  and 
somewhat  cunning  glance  that  Trevor  shot  on 
him? 

At  all  events  Trevor's  manner  became  a 
little  diplomatic  and  reserved. 

"  Why  don't  I?  Oh !  fifty  reasons— a  hun- 
dred. There  are  all  sorts  of  difficulties ;  I 
don't  mean,  of  course,  anything  mysterious — 
or — or  that  sort  of  bosh ;  and — and  this  house 
and  the  property,  every  one  knows,  are  very 
well.  I've  been  four  years  in  possession,  and 
I've  no  fault  to  find  with  Kevington — either 
tenants  or  this,"  and  he  nodded  towards  the 
ceiling,  indicating  that  he  meant  the  house. 

"  But — but  you  know,  for  a  fellow  like  me ; 
we've  been  here,  you  know,  a  longtime  ;  there 
was  a  Trevor  here  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  time ; 
but  you  know  more  history  than  I  do." 

Trevor  considered  his  family  and  his  domi- 
cile as  a  part  of  English  history,  and  William, 
who  was  in  an  unpleasant  mood  just  then, 
said — 

"And  tne  estnto  was  larger,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Ah,  ha ;  yes,  certainly ;  that  is,  there  was 
another  estate,"  acquiesced  Trevor,  eagerly, 
but  looking  a  little  put  out.  "  The  Torhamp- 
tons,  by-the-bye,  have  got  it  now  ;  a  marriage 
or  something." 

"  A  purchase,  I  thought,"  insisted  Maubray. 

"  A  purchase  I  very  likely.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify sixpence  if  the  thing's  gone,  and  gone  it 
is.  But  you  see,  having  been- here  for  a  longer 
time,  I'm  afraid,  than  you  or  I  are  likely  to 
live ;  and — and  having  a  sort  of  place  among 
the  people,  you  understand;  a  kind  of  a — 
quite  undeserved — only  because  we  have  been 
here  so  long,  that  sort  of  an  influence,  or  what, 
ever  it  is,  a  fellew  isn't  as  free  as  you'd  fancy. 
By  Jove  I  he's  tied  up,  I  can  tell  you ;  horribly 
tied  up.  A  poor  devil  like  me.  Egad,  he's 
not  like  a  man  with  an  income  out  of  the 
funds ;  there's  that  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose  it 
is  the  shadow,  don't  you  see,  of  the  old  feudal 
thing,  but  so  it  is.  There's  a  sort  of  rural 
opinion,  a  Kind  of  loyalty,  in  a  very  small 
way,  of  course ;  but  it  is  that  sort  of  feeling, 
and  there's  no  use,  you  know,  in  blinking  it ; 
and  a  fellow  has  to  consider,  you  know,  how 
his  tenants  and  people  would  receive  it ;  and, 
ask  any  one,  you  can't  conceive  how  a  fellow's 
hampered,  reaily  hampered,  now." 

"  Do  you  really  think  they  care  a  farthing?" 
asked  Maubray. 

"Care!  You've  no  idea," 'exclaimed  his 
friend. 

"  Well,  when  I  make  my  fortune,  I'll  keep 
it  in  the  funds,"  said  Maubray. 
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"  I  strongly  advise  yon,''  said  Trevor,  with 
admirable  solemnity.  "  Have  some  coffee  ? 
And — and  here's  curacoa." 

«  When  will  we  talk  about  Vi,"  thought 
William,  as  he  set  down  his  coffee  cup  ;  "  he 
can't  have  brought  me  here  to  dinner  merely 
to  hear  that  pompous  lecture." 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  William  tnat 
Trevor  had  something  more  to  say,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  begin  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MOOK-SHDTE. 

Airo  now,  for  they  kept  early  hours  at  Gilroyd, 
William,  with  a  peep  at  his  watch,  declared 
he  must  go,  and  Trevor  popped  on  his  fez  and 
produced  his  cigars,  and  he  set  out  with  Mau- 
bray,  in  the  moonlight,  to  see  his  friend  out 
of  the  grounds. 

As  they  walked  down  the  slope,  with  the 
thick  chestnuts  of  Gilroyd  Hall  and  two  of  its 
chimneys  full  in  view — the  misty  lights  and 
impenetrable  shadows  of  moonlight — and  all 
the  familiar  distances  translated  into  such  soft 
and  airy  outline — the  landscape  threw  them, 
I  dare  say,  somewhat  into  musing,  and  that 
sort  of  sympathy  with  the  pensive  moods  of 
nature  which  has,  time  out  of  mind,  made 
moonlight  the  lamp  of  lovers.  And  some 
special  associations  of  the  scenery  induced 
them  to  smoke  on  in  silence  for  some  time, 
insensibly  slackening  their  pace,  the  night 
scene  was  so  well  worth  lingering  over. 

"And — and  your  cousin — isn't  she? — down 
there,  how  awfully  pretty  she  is/'  said  Trevor, 
at  last,  lowering  his  cigar  between  his  fingers. 

"Cousin;  I  suppose  we're  all  cousins  in 
some  roundabout  way  related — I  don't  know 
how.  Yes,  she  is — she's  very  pretty." 

"  Darkwell ;  connected,  are  they,  with  the 
Darkwells  of  Shropshire  ?''  asked  Trevor. 

"Perhaps — I  really  don't  know — I  never 
knew  there  were  Darkwells  in  Shropshire," 
said  William. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  I  thought  every  one  knew 
that.  Darkwell's  the  name  of  the  place,  too. 
A  very  old  family,"  said  Trevor. 

"  I  did  not  know ;  but  her  father  is  a  bar- 
rister, and  lives  in  London,  and  has  some 
sons,  but  I  never  saw  them"  answered 
William. 

Trevor  sighed.  He  was  thinking  what  low 
follows  these  sons  might  possibly  be.  A  bar- 
rister 1  He  remembered  "  young  Boles's" 
father  visiting  Rugby  once,  a  barrister,  making 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  a  shabby,  lean-looking 
f  jllow,  with  a  stoop,  and  a  seedy  black  frock 
coat,  and  grizzled  whiskers,  who  talked  in  a 
sharp,  dry  way,  with  sometimes  a  little  brow- 
beating ;:-ndency; — not  a  bit  like  a  gentleman. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  there  were  lots 
of  swells  among  them.  But  still  there  was 
the  image  of  old  Boles's  father  intruding  into 


the  moonlight,  and  poking  about  the  old  trees 
of  Gilroyd.  They  had  come  to  a  halt  under 
the  mighty  clump  of  beech  trees  that  you  can 
see  against  the  sky  from  the  distant  road  to 
Audininton,  and,  after  a  silence,  Trevor  said — 

"  I  remember  a  thing  I  saw  in  a  play  in 
London,  about  a  fellow  that  married  a  mer- 
maid, or  something  of  the  sort;  and — and, 
egad,  they  got  on  capitally  till  her  family  be- 
gan to  appear,  and — and  the  situation  began 
to  grow  too — too  fishy,  in  fact,  for  him ;  so, 
by  Jove,  he  cut  and  ran ;  and — and  I  forget 
how  the  play  ends ;  but  it  was  awfully  funny." 

"  Yes,"  said  William,  "  they  ought  to  come 
to  us  like  Aphrodite,  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea,  and  have  no  kindred — in  utter  isolation." 

"Who?"  asked  Trevor. 

"  Our  beautiful  brides !"  exclaimed  Maubray, 
a  little  mockingly. 

"  It's  a  confounded  world  we  live  in,"  re- 
sumed Trevor,  after  a  little  silence.  "  Look 
at  me,  now,  for  instance,  how  we  are,  and  all 
this  belongs  to  me,  and  has  been  ours  for — 
goodness  knows  how  many  centuries ;  and  I 
assure  you  I  sometimes  feel  I'd  rather  be  a 
simple  fellow  with  a  few  hundreds  a-year, 
and  my  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  my 
liberty  along  with  it — than — than  all  this." 

"  Suppose  we  exchange,"  said  William, 
"  I'll  take  the  estate  off  your  hands,  and  al- 
low you  three  hundred  a-year,  and  your  liberty, 
and  wish  you  joy  of  the  pleasant  excitement 
of  making  your  way  in  the  world,  and  ap- 
plaud when  you  get  on  a  bit.  and  condole 
when  you're  in  the  mud." 

Trevor  only  smiled  grandly,  and  shook  his 
head  at  William's  waggery. 

"  But  seriously,  just  consider.  You  know 
I'm  telling  you  things,  old  fellow,  that  I 
wouldn't  say  to  every  one,  and  this  won't,  I 
know,  go  further."  He  resumed  after  a  little 
interval  spent  in  smoking,  "  But  just  think 
now :  here's  everything,  as  you  see ;  but  the 
estate  owes  some  money ;  and  I  give  you  my 
honour,  it  does  not  bring  me  in,  net,  when 
everything's  paid,  three  thousand  a-year." 

"  Oh,  no !"  said  William,  in  a  tone  which 
unconsciously  implied,  "  a  great  deal  less,  as 
we  all  know." 

"  No,  not  three  thousand — I  wish  it  was," 
said  Trevor,  with  an  eager  frankness,  that 
savoured  of  annoyance.  He  had  not  intended 
to  be  quite  believed.  "And  there's  the — the 
position.  You're  expected  to  take  a  lead  in 
things,  you  see,  as  if  you  had  your  six  thou- 
sand a-ycar,  egad,  or  whatever  it  is  ;  and  how 
the  devil  are  you  to  manage  it  ?  Don't  you 
see.  And  you  tumble  in  love  with  a  girl ; 
and — and  you  find  yourself  encumbered  with 
a  pedigree — a  confounded  family  tree,  by 
Jove !  and  every  one  expects  you  to— to  marry 
accordingly.  And  I  don't  say  they're  not 
right,  mind,  for,  by  Jove!  on  the  whole,  I 
belivc  they  are.  So  here  I  am  with — with  all 
this  about  me,  aad  not  a  soul  on  earth  to 
bully  me,  and  yet  I  can't  do  as  I  like.  I  don't 
say,  by  Jove,  that  I  do  want  to  marry.  I  dare 
say  it  would  not  answer  at  all,  at  least  for  a 
jolly  good  number  of  years,  and  then,  I  sup- 
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pose,  I  must  do  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does. 
I  must,  you  sec,  have  some  money,  and  I 
must  have  something  of — of,  you  know,  a — a 
family ;  and  that's  how  I  stand.  Come  along, 
it's  growing  awfully  late,  and — and  it's  very 
likely — ha — ha — ha  ! — I  may  die  an  old 
bachelor." 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  William,  who 
thought  that  Trevor  had  spoken  with  extra- 
ordinary good  sense,  "  there's  no  such  hurry. 
Fellows  wait,  as  you  say,  and  look  about 
them ;  and  it's  a  very  serious  thing — and,  by 
Jove !  here  we  are  at  the  g&te ;  and  I've  had 
a  very  pleasant  evening — -jolly!  I  did  not 
think  two  fellows  by  themselves,  could  be  so 
jolly,  and — and  that  capital  claret !"  Poor 
William  was  no  great  judge,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  indeed,  was  his  great  friend,  Mr. 
Trevor,  who,  however,  knew  its  price,  and 
laying  his- hand  on  William's  arm,  said — • 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I'm  glad — I  really  am — 
you  enjoyed  yourself;  and  I  hope  when  next 
you  come,  you'll  have  another  glass  or  two 
with  me.  There's  one  thing  I  say  about  wine, 
be  it  what  it  may — hang  it,  let  it  be  real,  and 
get  it  from  a  good  house ;  and  give  my  re- 
spects to  your  ladies — don't  forget ;  and  when 
you  come  again,  we  must  have  more  croquet. 
Let  the  balls  and  mallets  stay  where  they  are, 
you  know,  till  then;  and  God  bless  you, 
Maubray,  old  boy,  and  if  I  can  give  you  a  lift, 
you  know,  any  way,  tell  me,  and  I  dare  say, 
my  solicitor  can  give  you  a  lift  when  you  get 
to  the  bar.  Sends  out  a  lot  of  briefs,  you 
know.  I'll  speak  to  him,  if  you  wish." 

"A  good  time  before  that,"  laughed  Wil- 
liam. "  Many  thanks,  though ;  I  suppose  I 
shall  turn  up  in  a  few  weeks  again,  and  I'm 
beginning  to  take  to  the  croquet  rather,  and 
we  can  have  lots  of  play ;  but,  by  Jove !  I'm 
keeping  you  all  night — good  bye." 

So  they  shook  hands,  each  thinking  more 
highly  of  the  other.  I'm  afraid  our  mutual 
estimates  are  seldom  metaphysically  justi- 
fiable. 

"Well,"  thought  Trevor,  as  Tie  smoked  his 
way  up  hill  to  the  house,  "  no  one  can  say  I 
have  not  spoken  plain  enough.  I  should  not 
like  to  have  to  give  up  that  little  acquaint- 
ance. It's  an  awfully  slow  part  of  the  world. 
And  now  they  know  everything.  If  the  old 
woman  was  thinking  about  anything,  this 
will  put  it  quite  out  of  her  head ;  and  I  can 
be  careful,  poor  little  thing !  It  would  be  a 
devil  of  a  thing  if  she  did  grow  to  like  me." 

And  with  a  lazy  smile  he  let  himself  in,  and 
had  a  little  sherry  and  water,  and  Hell's  Life 
in  a  drawing-room. 

William  Maubray  experienced  an  unaccount- 
able expansion  of  spirits  and  sympathies,  as  he 
strode  along  the  pathway  that  debouches  close 
upon  the  gate  of  Gilroyd  Hall.  Everythin 
looked  so  beautiful,  and  so  interesting,  and  so 
serene.  He  loitered  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on 
the  moon ;  and,  recollecting  how  late  it  was,  he 
rang  at  the  bell  fiercely,  hoping  to  find  Violcl 
Darkwcll  still  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  Tom,  my  aunt  in  the  drawing-room  ?' 
said  William,  as  he  confided  his  coat  and  hat 
to  that  faithful  domestic. 


"  Ay,  sir,  she  be." 

"  And  Miss  Darkwell !" 

"  Gone  up  wi'  Mrs.  Winnie  some  time." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  nothing  like  early 
sleep  for  young  heads,  Tom  ;  and  it's  rather 
late,"  said  William  Maubray,  disappointed,  in 
a  cheerful  tone. 

So  he  opened  the  door,  and  found  Aunt 
Dinah  in  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BUPPEK. 

"  ELIHET  BOTGF"  was  open  upoi  the  table,  also 
the  Bible  ;  and  in  the  latter  volume,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  she  had  been  reading  as  William 
rang  the  bell.  With  her  pleasant  smile  of 
welcome  Miss  Perfect  greeted  him. 

"  Now,  sit  down,  William,  and  warm  your- 
self at  the  fire — you  are  very  cold,  I  dare  say." 

"  Oh,  no  :  it's  quite  a  summer  night." 

"  And,  Thomas,  tell  Mrs.  Podgers  to  send 
up  something  for  Master  William's  supper." 

Vainly  William  protested  he  could  eat 
nothing ;  but  Mrs,  Podgers  had  been  kept  out 
of  her  bed — an  allusion  which  was  meant  to 
make  him  feel,  too,  his  late  return — for  tho 
express  purpose  of  broiling  the  boner  with 
which  he  was  to  refresh  himself;  and  Aunt 
Dinah,  who  had  the  military  qualities  strong 
within  her,  ordered  Tom  to  obey  her  promptly. 

"  Well,  dear  William,  how  did  you  like  your 
dinner.  Everything  rery  nice,  I  dare  say. 
Had  he  any  one  to  meet  you  ?" 

"  No,  quite  alone ;  everything  very  good 
and  very  pleasant — a  very  jolly  evening,  and 
Trevor  very  chatty,  chiefly  about  himself,  of 
course. 

Aunt  Dinah  looked  at  him  with  expecta- 
tion, and  William,  who  understood  her,  was 
not  one  of  those  agreeable  persons  who  love  to 
tantalize  their  neighbours,  and  force  them  to 
put  their  qitestions  broadly. 

"  Violet  has  gone  to  bed?"  said  William. 

"  Oh,  yes,  some  tune." 

"  Yes,  so  Tom .  said,"  pursued  William. 
"  Well,  I've  no  great  news  about  Trevor's  suit ; 
in  fact,  I'm  quite  certain  there's  nothing  in  it." 
Aunt  Dinah's  countenance  fell. 

"  And  why?"  she  enquired. 

"  He  mentioned  her.  He  admires  her — he 
thinks  her  very  pretty,  and  all  that,"  said 
William. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  interposes  Miss  Per- 
fect, with  the  scorn  of  one  who  hears  that 
Queen  Ann  is  dead. 

"  But  he  made  quite  a  long  speech,  at  tho 
same  time — I  mean  in  continuation — and 
there's  nothing — nothing  serious — nothing 
whatever — nothing  on  earth,  in  it,"  concluded 
he. 

"  But  what  did  he  say  ?  Come,  try  and  re- 
member. You  are  young,  and  don't  know  how 
reserved,  and — and  how  hypocritical — all 
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lovers  are ;  they  affect  indifference  often 
merely  to  conceal  their  feelings. 

"  I  hope  she  does  not  like  him,"  began  Wil- 
liam. 

"  I'fn  very  sure  she  doesn't,"  interpolated 
Aunt  Dinah  rapidly  ;  "  no  girl  likes  a  man  till 
she  first  knows  that  he  likes  her." 

"  Because  he  took  care  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  could  not  think  of  marrying  her,'' 
added  William. 

"Upon  my  life,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady 
hriskly,  "  remarkably  civil !  To  invite  her 
cousin  to  dinner  in  order  to  entertain  him  with 
such  an  uncalled-for  impertinence.  And  what 
did  you  say,  pray  ?" 

"  He  did  not  mention  her,  you  see,  in  con- 
nection with  all  this,"  said  William. 

"  Oh !  pooh !  then  I  dare  say  there's  noth- 
ing in  it,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dinah,  vigorously 
grasping  at  this  straw. 

"  Oh  !  But  there  is,  I  assure  you.  He  made 
a  long  speech  about  his — his  circumstances," 
commenced  William. 

"  Well,  surely  he  can  afford  to  keep  a  wife," 
interrupted  Dinah,  again. 

"And  the  upshot  of  it  was  just  this — that 
he  could  not  afford  to  marry  without  money — 
a  lot  of  money  and  rank." 

"  Money  and  rank !  Pretty  well  for  a  young 
coxcomb  like  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  upon  my 
word." 

This  was  perhaps  a  little  inconsistent,  lor 
Aunt  Dinah  had  of  late  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  very  highly  of  the  young  gentle- 
man. 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,  and  he  said  it  all  in  a 
very  pointed  way.  It  was,  you  see,  a  kind  of 
explanation  of  his  position,  and  although 
there  was  nothing — no — no  actual  connecting 
of  it  at  all  with  Violet's  name,  you  know  he 
couldn't  do  that ;  yet  there  was  no  mistaking 
what  lie  meant." 

Aunt  Dinah  looked  with  compressed  lips 
on  a  verse  of  the  Bible  which  lay  open  before 
her. 

"Well,  and  what  did  he  mean?"  she  re- 
sumed defiantly.  "  That  he  can't  marry  Violet ! 
And  pray  who  ever  asked  him  ?  I,  for  one, 
never  encouraged  him  ?  and  I  can  answer  for 
Violet.  And  you  always  thought  it  would  be 
a  very  disadvantageous  thing  for  her,  so  young 
and  so  extremely  beautiful  as  she  unquestion- 
ably is ;  and  I  really  don't  know  any  one  here 
who  has  the  smallest  reason  to  look  foolish 
on  the  occasion."  "  Well,  I  thought  I'd  tell 
you,"  said  William,  "tell  what  he  said,  I 
mean." 

"  Of  course — quite  right !"  exclaimed  she. 
"  And  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  in- 
tention. I  know  there  isn't,  and — and  really, 
as  it  is  so,  I  thought  it  rather  honourable  his 
being  so  explicit.  Don't  you?"  said  William. 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
oracularly  shutting  the  Bible  and  "  Elihu 
Bung,  and  putting  that  volume  on  the  top  of 
the  other;  "young  people  now-a- days  arc 
fuller  a  great  deal  of  duplicity  and — and 
worldlincss,  than  old  people  used  to  be  in  my 
tune.  That's  my  opinion,  and  home  goes  his 
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croquet  in  the  morning.  I've  no  notion  of 
his  coming  about  here,  with  his  simpering 
airs  and  graces,  getting  my  child,  I  may  call 
her,  talked  about  and  sneered  at." 

"  But,"  said  William,  who  instinctively  saw 
humiliation  in  anything  that  savoured  of  re- 
sentment, "  don't  you  think  any  haste  like 
that  might  connect  in  his  view  with  what  he 
said  to  me  this  evening  ?" 

"At  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
that's  precisely  what  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Dinah. 

At  this  moment  Tom  entered  with  the 
bones  and  other  good  things,  and  William, 
with  the  accommodating  appetite  of  youth  on 
second  thoughts  accepted  and  honoured  the 
repast. 

"  And,  Thomas,  mind,  at  seven  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  let  little  BiUy  Willocks 
bring  over  those  great  hammers,  and  wooden 
balls,  and — and  iron  things  ;  they're  horribly 
in  the  way  in  the  hall,  with  my  compliments, 
to  Eevington,  to  Mr.  Trevor,  and — and  don't 
fail.  He'll  say— Billy  Willocks— that  they 
were  forgotten  at  Gilroyd.  At  seven  o'clock, 
mind,  with  Miss  Perfect's  compliments." 

"  And  I'm  very  glad,  on  the  whole,"  said 
Miss  Perfect,  after  about  a  minute  had  elapsed 
"  that  that  matter  is  quite  off  my  mind." 

William,  who  was  eating  his  broiled  drum- 
stick, with  diligence  and  in  a  genial  mood, 
was  agreeably  abstracted,  and  made  no  effort 
to  keep  the  conversation  alive. 

"He  talks  very  grandly,  no  doubt,  of  his 
family.  But  he'll  hardly  venture  his  high 
and  mighty  aira  with,  you  or  ^me.  The  Mati- 
brays  are  older  than  the  Trevors ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  would  not  change  th?  name  of  Perfect 
with  any  in  England.  We  are  Athclstanes, 
and  took  the  name  of  Perfect  in  the  civil 
wars,  as  I've  told  you.  As  to  family,  William, 
you  could  not  stand  higher.  You  have,  thank 
God,  splendid  talents,  and,  as  I  *m  satisfied, 
excellent — indeed,  magnificent  prospects.  Do 
you  see  much  of  your  cousin  Winston  at 
Cambridge  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  William,  who  was,  it  must 
*be  confessed,  a  little  surprised  at  his  aunt's 
glowing  testimony  to  his  genius,  and  par- 
ticularly to  "  his  prospects,"  which  he  knew 
to  be  of  a  dismal  character,  and  he  conjectur- 
ed that  a  supernatural  light  had  been  thrown 
upon  both  by  Henbane. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Winston  Mau- 
bray  has  not  sought  you  out  or  showed  you 
any  kindness  ?" 

"  I  don't  need  his  kindness,  thank  goodness. 
He  could  not  be,  in  fact,  of  the  least  use  to 
me ;  and  I  think  he's  ashamed  of  me  rather." 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Aunt  Dinah,  with  scorn. 

"  I  spoke  to  him  but  once  in  my  life — when 
Sir  Richard  came  to  Cambridge,  and  he  and 
Winston  called  on  Dr.  Sprague,  who  presented 
me  to  my  uncle,"  and  William  laughed. 

"  Well  ?" 

"Well,  he  gave  mo  two  fingers  to  shake, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  said,  '  Winston, 
here's  your  cousin,'  and  Winston  smiled,  and 
just  took  my  hand,  with  a  sort  of  slight  bow." 
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"  A  bow !    Well,  a  first  cousin,  and  a  bow  /" 

"  Yes,  and  he  pretended  not  to  know  me 

next  day  at  cricket.    I  wish  he  was  anywhere 

else,  or  that  no  one  knew  we  were  connected." 

"  Well,  never  mind.    They'll  be  of  use — of 

immense  use  to  you.    I'll  tell  you  how,"  said 

Aunt  Dinah,  nodding  resolutely  to  William. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


"  PD  rather  work  my  own  way,  auntie.  It 
would  be  intolerable  to  owe  them  anything," 
said  William  Maubray. 

"I  don't  say  Winston,  but  Sir  Richard — he 
can  be  of  the  most  immense  use  to  you,  and 
without  placing  you  or  me  under  the  slightest 
obligation." 

This  seemed  one  of  Aunt  Dinah's  paradoxes, 
or  of  her  scampish  table's  promises,  and  made 
a  commensurate  impression  on  William's 
mind. 

"  You  saw  Doctor  Waggett  hqre  yesterday  ?'' 

"  I  know — yes — the  old  clergyman,  isn't  he 
who  paid  you  a  visit?" 

"Just  so  ;  he  is  a  very  old  friend,  very,  and 
thinks  it  a  most  desirable  arrangement." 

"What  arrangement?     I  don't  quite " 

"  You  shall  see,"  interrupted  Aunt  Dinah. 
"  One  moment's  patience.  I  must  first  show 
you  a — a  paper  to  read."  She  walked  over  to 
a  little  japanned  cabinet,  and  as  she  fumbled 
at  the  lock,  continued,  "  And — and  when  you 
— when  you  have  read  it — yo^ — ah !  thafs  it — 
when  you  have  read  it,  I'll  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  mean." 

So  saying,  she  presented  a  large,  official- 
looking  envelope  to  William,  who  found  that 
it  contained  a  letter  and  a  paper,  headed, 
"  Extract  from  the  will  and  testament  of  the 
late  Sir  Nathaniel  Maubray,  of  Queen's  Mau- 
bray, bearing  date -,  and  proved,  &c.,  on 

,  1831." 

The  letter  was  simply  a  courteous  attor- 
ney's intimation  that  he  enclosed  herewith  a 
copy,  extract  of  the  will,  &c.,  as  requested, 
together  with  a  note  of  the  expenses. 

The  extract  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  And  I  bequeath  to  my  said  son,  Richard, 
the  advowson  of,  and  right  of  perpetual  pre- 
sentation to  the  living  and  vicarage  of  St. 
MaucUen  of  Caudley,  otherwise  Maudlin,  in 
the  diocese  of  Shovcl-on-Hcadley,  now  abso- 
lutely vested  in  me,  and  to  .his  heirs  for  ever, 
but  upon  the  following  conditions,  namely, 
that  if  there  be  a  kinsman,  not  being  a  son  or 
step-son,  of  my  said  son  or  of  his  heir,  &c.,  in 
possession,  then,  provided  the  said  kimsman 
shall  bear  the  name  of  Maubray,  his  father's 
name  having  been  Maubray,  and  provided  the 
same  kinsman  shall  be  in  holy  orders  at  the 
time  of  the  said  living  becoming  vacant,  and 
shall  be  a  good  and  religious  man,  and  a  pro- 
per person  to  be  the  incumbent  of  the  said 


living,  he  shall  appoint  and  nominate  the  said 
kinsman ;  and  if  there  be  two  or  more  kins- 
men so  qualified,  then  him  that  is  nearest  of 
kin ;  and  if  there  be  two  of  equal  consan- 
guinity, then  the  elder  of  them  ;  and  if  they 
be  of  the  same  age,  then  either,  at  the  election 
of  the  bishop." 

Then  there  was  a  provision  that  in  case 
there  were  no  such  kinsman  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Dawdle-cum- 
Drone  should  elect  a  cleric,  being  of  the  said 
diocese,  but  not  of  the  said  chapter,  or  of  kin 
to  any  one  of  the  said  chapter ;  and  that  the 
said  Richard,  or  his  heir,  should  nominate  tho 
person  so  elected.  And  it  was  also  con- 
ditioned that  his  son  Richard  should  procure, 
if  practicable,  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make  these  conditions  permanent. 

"He  must  have  been  a  precious  odd  old 
fellow,  my  grand-untie,  observed  William,  as 
he  sheathed  the  document  again  in  the  enve- 
lope. 

"A  conscientious  man,  anxious — with  due 
regard  to  his  family — to  secure  a  good  incum- 
bent, and  to  prevent  simony.  The  living  is 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  there  is  this  fact 
about  it,  that  out  of  the  seven  last  incumbents, 
three  were  made  bishops.  Three  /" 

"  That's  a  great  many,"  said  William  with 
a  yawn. 

"And  yovlll  make  the  fourth,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  spiritedly,  and  took  a  pinch  of  her 
famous  snuff. 

"  If  repeated  William,  not  quite  believing 
his  ears.  "  I  am  going  to  the  bar." 

"  Into  the  Church  you  mean,  dear  William." 

"  But,"  remonstrated  William,  "  but,  1  as- 
sure you,  I,  without  a  feeling  of  fitness — I— 
in  fact,  I  could  not  think  of  it." 

"  Into  the  Church;  sir."  Aunt  Dinah  rose 
up,  and,  as  it  were,  mounted  guard  over  him, 
as  she  sternly  spoke  these  words. 

William  looked  rather  puzzled,  and  very 
much  annoyed. 

"Into — the — Church!"  she  repeated,  with  a 
terrible  deliberation. 

"  My  dear  Aunt,"  William  began. 

"  Yes,  the  Church  !,  Listen  to  me.  I — I 
have  reason  to — to  know  you'll  be  a  bishop. 
Now  mind,  William  I'll  hear  no  nonsense  on 
this  subject.  Henbane  I  Is  that  what  you 
mutter?" 

"  Well,  speak  out.  What  of  Henbane  ? 
Suppose  I  have  been  favoured  with  a — a  com- 
munication; suppose  1  have  tried  to  learn  by 
that  most  beautiful  and  innocent  communion, 
something  of  the — the  expediency  of  tho 
course  I  proposed,  and  have  succeeded, 
then  ?" 

William  did  not  answer  the  challenge,  and 
after  a  brief  pause  she  continued — 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  William,  you  know 
your  poor  old  aunt  loves  you  ;  you  have  been 
her  first,  and  very  nearly  her  only  object,  and 
you  won't  begin  to  vex  her  now,  and  after  all, 
to — to  break  her  heart  about  nothing." 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  William  began. 

"A  moment's  patience,"  broke  in  Aunt 
Dinah,  "  you  won't  let  me  speak.  Of  course 
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you  may  argue  till  doomsday,  if  you  keep  all 
the  talk  to  yourself  I  say,  William,  there  are 
not  six  peers  in  England  can  show  as  good 
blood  as  you,  and  I'll  not  hear  of  your  being 
Bhut  up  in  a  beggarly  garret  in  Westminster 
Hall,  or  the  Temple,  or  wherever  it  is  they 
put  the — the  paltry  young  barristers,  when 
you  might  and  must  have  a  bishopric  if  you 
choose  it,  and  marry  a  peer's  daughter.  And 
choose  what  you  will,  /  choose  that,  and 
into  the  Church  you  go ;  yes,  into  the  Church, 
the  Church,  sir,  the  Church  1  and  that's  enough, 
I  hope." 

William  was  stunned,  and  looked  helplessly 
at  his  aunt,  whom  he  loved  very  much.  But 
the  idea  of  going  into  the  Church,  the  image 
of  his  old  friend  Dykes  turned  into  a  demure 
curate  as  he  had  seen  him  three  weeks  ago. 
The  form  of  stout  Doctor  Dalrymple,  with  his 
pimples  and  shovel  hat,  and  a  general  sense 
of  simony  and  blasphemy  came  sickenly  over 
him  ;  his  likings,  his  conscience,  his  fears  his 
whole  nature  rose  up  against  it  in  one  abhor- 
rent protest,  and  he  said,  very  pale  and  in  the 
voice  of  a  sick  man,  gently  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  aunt's  arm,  and  looking  with  en- 
treating eyes  iito  hers : 

"  My  dear  aunt,  to  go  into  the  Church  with- 
out any  kind  of  suitability,  is  a  tremendous 
thing,  for  mere  gain,  a  dreadful  kind  of  sin. 
I  know  I'm  quite  unfit.  I  cou  Id  not." 

William  did  not  know  for  how  many  years 
his  aunt  had  been  brooding  over  this  one  idea, 
how  she  had  lived  in  this  air-built  castle,  and 
what  a  crash  of  hopes  and  darkness  of  despair 
was  in  its  downfall.  But  if  he  had,  he  could 
not  help  it.  Down  it  must  go.  Orders  were 
not  for  him.  Deacon,  priest,  or  bishop,  Wil- 
liam Maubray  never  could  be. 

Miss  Perfect  stared  at  him  with  pallid  face. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  William,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  had  better  think  twice — you  had  bet- 
ter-  " 

"I  have  thought — indeed  I  have — for  Doctor 
Sprague  suggested  the  Church  as  a  profession 
long  ago ;  but  I  can't  I'm  not  fit." 

"  You  had  better  grow  fit,  then,  and  give  up 
your  sins,  sir,  and  save  both  your  soul  and 
your  prospects.  It  can  be  nothing  but  wick- 
edness that  prevents  your  taking  orders — holy 
orders.  Mercy  on  us  !  A  blasphemy  and  a 
sin  to  take  holy  orders  I  What  sort  of  state 
can  you  be  in  ?'' 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  were  good  enough,  but 
I'm  not.  I  may  be  no  worse  than  .many  who 
do  go  into  the  Church.  Others  may,  but  I 
couldn't." 

"  You  couldn't !  You  conceited,  young,  pro- 
voking coxcomb !  As  if  all  the  world  were 
looking  for  miracles  of  piety  from  yty,  I  "Who 
on  earth  expects  you  to  be  one  bit  more  pious 
than  other  curates  who  do  their  best  ?  Who 
are  you,  pray,  that  anything  more  should  be 
expected  from  you  ?  Do  your  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  you.  ThaCs  simple.  We  expect  no  more." 

"  But  that's  everything,"  said  William,  with 
a  hopeless  shake  of  his  head. 

"  What's  everything  ?    I  can't  see.     I  don't 


comprehend  you.  Of  course  there's  a  pleasure; 
in  crossing  and  thwarting  mo,  But  of  let  or 
hindrance  to  your  entering  the  Church,  there 
is  and  can  be  none,  except  your  secret  resolu- 
tion to  lead  a  wicked  life." 

"  I'm  not  worse  than  other  fellows.  I'm 
better,  I  believe,  than  many  who  do  get  or- 
dained ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  thought 
of  it  before  now,  often,  and  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

"  You  won't  f  said  Aunt  Dinah,  aghast,  in 
a  low  tone,  and  she  gaped  at  him  with  flashing 
eyes,  her  gold  spectacles  shut  up,  and  tightly 
grasped  like  a  weapon  in  her  hand.  He  had. 
never  seen  her,  or  any  one,  look  so  pallid. 
And  after  a  pause,  she  said  slowly,  in  a  very 
low  tone— 

"  Once  more,  William — yes  or  no." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  forgive  me ;  -don't  be  vexed, 
but  I  must  say  no,"  moaned  poor  William 
Maubray  thus  sorely  pressed. 

Aunt  Dinah  Perfect  looked  at  him  in 
silence ;  the  same  white,  bright  stare.  William 
was  afraid  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  having 
a  fit.  Who  could  have  imagined  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  profession.  BO  convulsive  and 
frightful  an  ordeal  ? 


CHAPTER  3OT, 

FAREWELL. 

FOE  a  minute  or  two,  I  think  she  could  not 
speak ;  she  closed  her  lips  tightly,  and  pressed 
two  of  her  fingers  on  them,  perhaps  to  hide 
some  tremor  there ;  and  she  went  and  placed 
one  of  her  slender  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
looked  steadfastly  on  the  macerated  counte- 
nance of  the  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  of  Crutch 
Friars,  who,  in  his  oval  frame,  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, seemed  to  hear  and  endure  Wil- 
liam's perversities  with  the  meekness  of  a 
good,  sad,  suffering  Christian. 

Aunt  Dinah  sighed  twice,  two  deep,  long, 
laborious  sighs,  and  tapped  the  steel  of  her 
stays,  ferociously  with  her  finger  tips.  In  his 
distress  and  confusion,  William  rose  irreso- 
lutely. He  would  have  approached  her,  but 
he  feared  that  his  doing  so  would  but  preci- 
pitate an  explosion,  and  he  remained  standing, 
with  his  fingers  extended  on  the  table  as  if  on 
the  keys  of  a  piano,  and  looking  wan  and  sad 
over  his  shoulder  on  the  back  of  Aunt  Dinah's 
natty  old-fashioned  cap. 

"  Well,  young  gentleman,  you  have  made 
up  your  mind,  and  so  have  I,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  abruptly  returning  to  the  table.  "  You 
go  your  own  way.  I  shall  not  interfere  in 
your  concerns.  I  shall  see  your  face  no  more — 
never!  I  have  done  with  you,  and  depend 
upon  it  I  shan't  change.  I  never  change.  I 
put  you  away  from  me.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you.  I  have  done  with  you.  I  shall  send  a 
hundred  pounds  to  Dr.  Sprague,  when  you 
leave  to-morrow,  first,  to  pay  college  expenses, 
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and  the  balance  you  may  take,  and  that  ends 
all  between  us.  I  hate  the  world,  ungrateful, 
stiff-necked,  rebellious,  heartless.  All  I  have 
been  to  you,  you  know.  What  you  would 
have  been  without  me,  you  also  know,  a  beg- 
gar— simply  a  beggar.  I  shall  now  find  other 
objects.  You  are  free,  sir,  henceforward.  I 
hope  you  may  enjoy  your  liberty,  and  that 
you  may  never  have  reason  to  repent  your  per- 
versity and  ingratitude  as  bitterly  as  I  now 
see  my  folly.  Go,  sir,  good  night,  and  let  me 
see  your  face  no  more." 

William  stood  looking  on  his  transformed 
aunt ;  he  felt  his  cars  tingle  with  the  insult  of 
her  speech,  and  a  great  ball  seemed  rising  in 
his  throat. 

Her  face  was  darkened  by  a  dismal  anger ; 
her  look  was  hard  and  cold,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  gates  of  reconciliation  were 
closed  against  him  for  ever,  and  that  he  had 
come  into  that  place  of  exclusion  at  whose 
entrance  hope  is  left  behind. 

William  was  proud,  too,  and  sensitive.  It 
was  no  equal  battle.  His  obligations  had 
never  before  been  weighed  against  his  claims, 
and  he  felt  the  cruel  truth  of  Aunt  Dinah's 
words  beating  him  down  into  the  dust. 

With  her  chin  in  the  air,  and  averted  gaze, 
she  sat  stiff  and  upright  in  her  accustomed 
chair  by  the  fire.  William  stood  looking  at 
her  for  a  time,  his  thoughts  not  very  clear, ' 
and  a  great  yague  pain  throbbing  at  his  heart. 
There  was  that  in  her  countenance  which  in- 
dicated something  different  from  anger — a 
cold  alienation. 

William  Maubray  silently  and .  softly  left 
the  room. 

"  He  thinks  it  will  be  all  over  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  he  does  not  know  me."  So  thought 
Aunt  Dinah,  folding  her  cold  hands  together. 
"  Gone  to  bed ;  his  last  night  at  Gilroyd." 

Holding  her  mind  stiffly  in  this  attitude, 
with  a  corresponding  pose  and  look  she  sate, 
and  in  a  minute  more  William  Maubray  en- 
tered the  room  very  pale,  his  outside  coat  was 
on,  and  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His  lip  trembled 
a  little,  and  he  walked  very  quickly  to  the 
side  of  her  chair,  laid  his  hand  softly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  stooping  down  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  without  a  word  left  the  room. 

She  heard  the  hall  door  open,  and  Tom's 
voice  talking  with  him  as  their  steps  traversed 
the  gravel,  and  the  jarring  sound  of  the  iron 
gate  on  its  hinges.  "  Good  night,"  said  the 
well-known  voice,  so  long  beloved ;  and 
"  Good  night,  Mr.  William,  good  night,  sir," 
in  Tom's  gruff  voice,  and  a  little  more  time 
the  gate  clanged,  and  Tom's  lonely  step  came 
back. 

"  He  had  no  business  to  open  the  gate  with- 
out my. order,"  said  Miss  Perfect. 

She  was  thinking  of  blowing  Tom  up,  but 
her  pride  prevented ;  and,  as  Tom  entered  in 
reply  to  her  bell,  she  asked  as  nearly  as  she 
could  in  her  usual  way — 

"  My  nephew  did  not  take  away  his  trunk?" 

"  No,  mum." 

"  He  gave  directions  about  his  things,  of 
course?" 


"  Yes,  they're  to  follow,  mum,  by  the  morn- 
in'  coach  to  Cambridge." 

"  H'm  1  very  good  ;  that's  all.  You  had 
better  get  to  your  bed  now.  Good  night." 

And  thus,  with  a  dry  and  stately  air,  dis- 
missed, he  withdrew,  and  Aunt  Dinah  said, 
"I'm  glad  that's  off  my  mind;  I've  done 
right ;  I  know  J  have.  Who'd  have  thought? 
But  there's  no  help,  and  I'm  glad  it's  over." 

Aunt  Dinah  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, uttering  short  sentences  like  these, 
from  time  to  time.  Then  she  read  some 
verses  in  the  Bible ;  and  I  don't  think  she 
could  have  told  you,  when  she  closed  the 
book,  what  they  were  about.  She  had  thoughts 
of  a  seance  with  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  but  some- 
how she  was  not  exactly  in  the  mood. 

"  Master  William  is  not  in  his  room  yet," 
observed  that  ancient  domestic. 

"Master  William  has  gone  to  Cambridge 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  drily  and  coldly, 
"  and  his  luggage  follows  in  the  morning.  1 
can't  find  my  night-cap." 

So  old  Winnie,  though  surprised,  was  noth- 
ing wiser  that  night  respecting  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  movement.  And  Aunt  Dinah 
said  her  prayers  stiffly  ;  and,  bidding  old 
Winnie  a  peremptory  good-night,  put  out  her 
candle,  and  re-stated  to  herself  the  fact  she 
had  already  frequently  mentioned  :  "  I  have 
acted  rightly  ;  I  have  nothing  to  regret. 
William  will,  I  dare  say,  come  to  his  senses, 
and  recollect  all  he  Owes  me." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  William,  with  no  very 
distinct  ideas,  and  only  his  hugo  pain  and 
humiliation  at  his  heart,  trudged  along  the 
solitary  road  to  Saxton.  He  sat  down  on  the 
stile,  under  the  great  ash  tree  by  the  road- 
side, to  gather  up  his  thoughts.  Little  more 
than  half  an  hour  before,  he  had  been  so 
unusually  happy,  and  now,  here  he  sat  ship- 
wrecked, wounded,  and  forlorn. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again.  A  dreadful 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  must  elapse  before 
the  Cambridge  coach  would  draw  up  at  the 
Golden  Posts,  in  High  Street.  Had  he  not 
better  go  on,  and  await  its  arrival  there  ?  Yet 
what  need  he  care  ?  What  was  it  to  him 
whether  he  were  late  or  not  ?  In  his  outcast 
desperation  he  fancied  he  would  rather  like 
to  wear  out  his  shoes  and  his  strength  in  a 
long  march  to  Cambridge.  He  would  have 
liked  to  lift  his  dusty  hat  grimly  to  Violet,  as 
he  strode  footsore  and  cheerless  on  his  way. 
But  alas !  he  was  leaving  Violet  (here,  among 
those  dark-tufted  outlines,  and  under  the  high 
steep  roof  whose  edge  he  could  just  discern. 
There  could  be  no  chance  meeting.  Farewell  I 
Back  to  Cambridge  he  was  going,  and  through 
Cambridge  into  space,  where  by  those  who 
once  liked  him  he  should  be  found  no  more ; 
on  that  he  was  resolved. 

So  up  he  got  again,  without  a  plan,  without 
a  reason,  as  he  had  sat  down  ;  and  he  lifted 
his  hat,  and,  with  extended  arm,  waved  his 
farewell  toward  Gilroyd.  And  the  old  ash 
tree  looked  down  sadly,  murmuring,  in  the 
fickle  night  breeze,  over  his  folly. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

WILLIAM  CONSULTS  A  SAGE. 

STARTING  afresh,  at  a  pace  wholly  uncalled  for 
by  time  or  distance,  William  Maubray  was 
soon  in  the  silent  street  of  Saxton,  with  the 
bright  moonlight  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
houses  and  half  the  road  black  in  shadow  on 
the  other. 

There  was  a  light  in  Doctor  Drake's  front 
parlour,  which  he  called  his  study.  The 
doctor  himself  was  in  evidence,  leaning  upon 
the  sash  of  the  window,  which  he  had  lower-* 
ed,  and  smoking  dreamily  from  a  "  church- 
warden"  toward  the  brilliant  moon.  It  was 
plain  that  Miss  Letty  had  retired,  and,  in  his 
desolation,  human  sympathy,  some  one  to  talk 
to,  ever  so  little,  on  his  sudden  calamity — a 
fricnly  soul,  who  knew  Aunt  Dinah  long  and 
•well,  and  was  even  half  as  wise  as  Doctor 
Drake  was  reputed  to  be,  would  be  a  God- 
send. He  yearned  to  shake  the  honest  fellow's 
hand,  and  his  haste  was  less,  and  subsided  to 
a  loitering  pace,  as  he  approached  the  win- 
dow, from  which  he  was  hailed,  but  not  in  a 
way  to.  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  learned 
physician  exactly  wanted., 

"  I  shay— shizzy —  shizhte  —  shizh-shizh- 
shizhte — V — V — Viator,  I  shay,"  said  the 
Doctor — playfully  meaning,  I  believe,  Siste 
Viator. 

And  Doctor  Drake's  long  pipe,  like  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  was  hospitably  extended,  so  that 
the  embers  fell  out  on  the  highway,  to  arrest 
the  wayfarer.  So  William  stopped  and  said : 

"  What  a  sweet  night — how  beautiful,  and 
I'm  so  glad  to  find  you  still  up,  Doctor  Drake." 

"  Alwayzh  —  all  —  alwayzh  up,"  said  the 
Doctor,  oracularly,  smiling  rather  at  one  side 
of  his  cheek,  and  with  his  eyes  pretty  nearly 
closed,  and  his  long  pipe  swaying  gently,  hori- 
zontally, over  the  trottoir;  "you'll  look — 
insth'r  pleashure — acquaintensh." 

By  this  time  the  doctor,  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  had  seized  William's,  and  his  pipe  had 
dropped  on  the  pavement,  and  was  smashed. 

"Bl — bloke— bl — bokel"  murmured  the 
doctor,  smiling  celestially,  with  a  little  vague 
wave  of  his  fingers  toward  the  fragments  of 
his  churchwarden,  from  the  bowl  of  which  the 
sparks  were  flitting  lightly  along  High  Street. 
"  Bio — bokc — my — p — p — phife ! " 

"  I — shay,  ole  boy,  you — come — in,"  and  he 
beckoned  William,  grandly,  through  the  win- 
dow. 

William  glanced  at  the  door,  and  the  doctor, 
comprehending,  said,  with  awful  solemnity : 

"  All — thingsh  deeshcnly — in  an — in  or — 
or — orrer,  I  shay.  Come — ole  fellpw — wone 
ye  ? — tooth  th' — th'  door  sh'r — an' — an'  you'll 
norr  regresh — no — never." 

William,  though  not  very  sharp  on  such 
points,  perceived  that  Doctor  Darke  had  been 
making  merry  in  his  study ;  and  the  learned 
gentleman  received  him  at  the  hall-door,  lay- 
ing his  hand  lovingly  and  grandly  on  his 
arm. 

^Howzhe  th'  — th'  ladle  — th'  admir'bl' 
womr,  over  there,  Mish  Perfek  ?  " 


"My  aunt  is  very  well — perfectly  well, 
hanks,"  answered  William. 

"No  thangs — I  thang  you,  sh'r — I  thang 
?rover'l  1 "  and  the  doctor  sank  with  a  com- 
brtable  sigh,  and  his  back  against  the  wall, 
shaking  William's  hand  slowly,  and  looking 
piously  up  at  the  cornice. 

"  She's  quite  well,  but — but  I've  something  • 
to  tell  you,"  said  William. 

"  Comic — comic— ong  I "  said  the  doctor,  en- 
couragingly, and  led  the  way  unsteadily  into 
lis  study. 

There  was  a  jug  of  cold  water,  a  "  tumbler," 
and  a  large  black  bottle  on  the  table,  to  which 
;he  doctor  waved  a  gracious  introduction. 

"  Ole  Tom,  ole  Tom,  an'  w — wawr  hizh 
dring  the  chryshle  brook  1 " 

The  doctor  was  given  to  quotation  in  his 
cups,  and  this  was  his  paraphrase  of  "  The 
Hermit." 

"Thanks,  no,"  said  William;  "I  have  had 
my  glass  long  ago.    I — I'm  going  back  to 
iambridge,  sir ;  I'm  going  to  make  a  push  in 
life.  I've  been  too  long  a  burden  on  my  aunt." 

"Admiral  wom'le  sh'r?  Wurle — worry — 
nowurrier — ladle!"  (worthier  lady!  I  believe 
he  meant)  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  growing 
enthusiasm. 

Contented  with  these  evidences  of  mental 
vigour,  William,  who  must  have  spoken  to  the 
roadside  trees,  rather  than  refrain  himself,  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  his  woeful  story — to  which 
Doctor  Drake  listened,  clinging  rather  to  the 
chimney-piece  with  his  right  hand,  and  in  his 
left  sustaining  a  large  glass  of  his  favourite 
"  Old  Torn  "  and  water,  a  little  of  which  occa- 
sionally poured  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

"And,  Doctor  Drake,  you  won't  mention 
what  I'm  going  to  say?" 

The  doctor  intended  to  say,  "  silent  as  the 
sepulchre,"  but  broke  down,  and  merely  nodd- 
ed, funereally  pointing  his  finger  perpendicu- 
larly toward  the  hearthstone  ;  and  having  let 
go  his  hold  on  the  chimney,  he  made  an  in- 
voluntary wheel  backward,  and  sat  down  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  rather  violently,  in  an 
elbow-chair. 

"  You  promise,  really  and  truly,  sir  ?  "  pressed 
William. 

"  Reel-reel-reelan'-<oora£,"  repeated  the  doc- 
tor as  nearly  as  he  could. 

And  upon  this  assurance  William  Maubay 
proceeded  to  state  his  case,  and  feeling  re- 
lieved as  he  poured  forth  his  wrongs,  waxed 
voluble ;  and  the  doctor  sat  and  heard,  looking 
like  Solomon,  and  refreshing  his  lips  now  and 
again,  as  if  William's  oration  parched  them. 

"  And  what,  sir,  do  you  think  I  had  best 
do?"  said  William,  not  very  wisely  it  must 
be  owned,  applying  to  Philip,  certainly  not 
sober — for  judgment. 

"Return  to  my  duty?"  repeated  William, 
interpreting  as  well  as  he  could  the  doctor's 
somewhat  vague  articulation.  "  Why,  I  am 
certain  I  never  left  it.  I  have  done  all  I  could 
to  please  her ;  but  this  you  know  is  what  no 
one  on  earth  could  be  expected  to  do — what 
no  one  ought  to  do." 

sh'r  I"  exclaimed  the  doctor  with 
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decision.  "Thersh— r — r — right,  and  th'rsh 
wrong — r — ry — an'  wrong — moshe  admiral 
ladle,  Mish  Perfeck ! — moshe  amiable ;  we  all 
appresheay— shcniorib— bush  pic — ri — pic— 
oribush — ole  Latt'n,  you  know.  I  'preshiay 
an'  love  Mish  Perfey." 

Senioribus  prioribus.  There  was  a  want  of 
clearness,  William  felt,  in  the  doctor's  views ; 
still  it  weighed  on  him  that  such  as  they  were 
they  were  against  him. 

"  The  principle  on  which  I  have  acted,  sir, 
can't  be  shaken.  If  I  were,  at  my  aunt's  de- 
sire, now  to  enter  the  Church,  I  should  do  so 
entirely  from  worldly  motives,  which  I  know 
would  be  an  impiety  such  as  I  could  not  en- 
dure to  practise." 

"  Conn'ry  toop — toop —  prinsh'p'l — conn'ry 
— conn'ry,"  murmured  the  doctor,  with  an 
awful  shake  to  his  head. 

The  coach  was  now  seen  to  pass  the  win- 
dows, with  a  couple  of  outside  passengers,  and 
a  pile  of  luggage  on  top,  and  pulled  up  some 
sixty  yards  lower  down  the  street,  at  the  Gold- 
en Posts.  With  a  hasty  shake  of  the  hand, 
William  Maubray  took  his  leave,  and  mount- 
ed to  his  elevated  seat,  as  the  horses,  with 
their  looped  traces  hanging  by  them,  emerged 
from  the  inn-yard  gate,  like  shadows,  by  the 
rapid  sleight-of-hand  of  groom  and  hostler — 
to  replace  the  wayworn  team,  now  snorting 
and  shaking  their  flanks,  with  drooping  necks, 
and  emitting  a  white  steam  in  the  moonlight, 
as  they  waited  to  be  led  off  to  rest  and  com- 
fort in  the  stables  of  the  Golden  Posts. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN   ADVERTISEMENT. 

CHILL  was  the  night.  The,  slight  motion  of 
the  air  was  against  them,  and  made  a  cutting 
breeze  as  they  drove  on.  The  gentleman  who 
sat  beside  him  in  a  huge  cloak  and  fur  cap, 
with  several  yards  of  cashmere  swathing  his 
throat  and  chin  and  chops,  was  taciturn,  except 
when  he  offered  William  a  cigar.  The  cold, 
dark  and  solitude  helped  his  depression — and 
longing  to  see  Dr.  Sprague,  to  whom,  in  his 
helplessness  he  looked  for  practical  counsel. 
The  way  seemed  more  than  usually  long. 
There  was  one  conclusion  clearly  fixed  in  the 
chaos  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  done  with 
dependence.  No  matter  to  what  level  it 
might  reduce  him,  he  would  earn  his  own 
bread.  He  was  leaving  Gilroyd  Hall  behind 
him,  and  all  its  dreams,  to  be  dreamed  no 
more.  Perhaps  there  was  in  the  surrounding 
gloom  that  romantic  vista,  which  youth  in  its 
irrepressible  hepefullness  will  open  for  itself, 
and  William  Maubray  in  the  filmy  perspective 
saw  a  shadow  of  himself  as  he  would  be  a  few 
years  hence — wealthy,  famous,  the  outcast 
restored,  with  the  lawn  and  the  chestnuts 
about  him,  and  pretty  old  Gilroyd  spreading 
its  faint  crimson  gables  and  glittering  window- 


frames  behind,  and  old  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
another  form  in  the  foreground,  all  smiles  and 
tears,  and  welcome. 

Poor  fellow !  He  knows  not  how  few 
succeed — how  long  it  takes  to  make  a  fortune 
— how  the  process  transforms,  and  how  seldom 
that  kind  of  gilding  touches  any  but  white 
heads,  and  when  the  sun  is  near  its  setting, 
and  all  the  old  things  past  or  passing  away. 

In  the  morning  William  Maubray  presented 
himself  before  Dr.  Sprague,  who  asked  him 
briskly — "  How  is  Miss  Perfect? 

"  Quite  well  sir,  thank  you  ;  but — but 
something  very  serious  has  happened — very 
serious  sir,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  ask  your 
advice." 

"  Eh  !"  said  the  doctor ;  "  wait  a  moment," 
and  he  quaffed  what  remained  of  his  cup  of 
tea,  for  William  had  surprised  him  at  break- 
fast. "  Hey  ?— Nothing  very  bad,  I  hope?" 
and  the  doctor  put  on  his  spectacles  and  look- 
ed in  William's  face,  as  a  physician  does  into 
that  of  a  patient,  to  read  something  of  his  case 
in  his  countenance. 

So  William  reported  the  great  debate,  and 
alas!  the  division  on  the  question  of  holy 
orders,  to  all  which  the  good  little  man 
listened,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
leg  crossed  and  his  chin  raised. 

"  You're  in  the  right,  sir,"  he  said,  BO  soon 
as  he  had  heard  the  young  man  out — "perfectly. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  I'll  write  to 
Miss  Perfect  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  sir;  but  I'd  rather  not, 
on  that  sub'ect,  at  least  till  I'm  quite  out  of 
the  way.  I  should  not  wish  her  to  suppose 
that  I  could  seek  to  return  to  my  old  position 
of — of  obligation.  I  must  never  cost  her  a 
farthing  more." 

So  William  explained  his  feelings  fully  and 
very  candidly,  and  Doctor  Sprague  listened, 
and  looked  pleased  though  grave ;  and,  said 
he — 

"  You  haven't  been  writing  for  any  of  the 
Magazines,  or  that  sort  of  thing?" 

No,  he  had  no  resource  of  that  kind.  Ho 
had  a  good  deal  of  loose  manuscript,  he  con- 
fessed with  a  blush,  but  he  had  no  introduc- 
tion. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Doctor  Sprague,  "  you'd 
probably  have  a  long  wait,  too  long  for  your 
purpose.  You  have,  you  know,  a  trifle  of 
your  own,  about  twenty-three  pounds  a  year, 
isn't  it  ?"  and  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  his 
desk,  where  the  memorandum  was  ;  "some- 
thing thereabout,  that  I  received  for  you. 
There's  a  money  order  for  eleven  pounds  and 
something  in  my  desk  since  yesterday." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  I  should  apply 
that  little  annuity  to  pay  back  all  I  can  to  my 
anut,  who  has  been  so  good  to  me." 

"  Tut-tut,  your  aunt  would  not  accept  a 
guinea,  and  would  mistake  your  motive  ;  don't 
talk  of  any  such  thing.  Her  past  affection  is 
a  matter  of  kindly  recollection.  You  could 
not  reduce  it  to  money — no,  no ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  you  have  resolved  wisely.  You 
must  undertake,  for  a  little,  something  in  the 
way  of  tuition ;  I  don't  mean.,  here.  You're 
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hardly  well  enough  up  in  the  business  for 
that ;  but  we'll  find  out  something  here,"  and 
he  tapped  the  Times,  which  lay  open  on  the 
table  beside  him.  "  I  dare  say,  to  suit  you — 
not  a  school,  that  would  not  do  cither — a  tutor 
in  a  country  house.  You  need  not  stay  away 
more  than  six  months,  and  you'll  have  some- 
thing to  go  on  with  then ;  and  in  the  mean 
tune  you  can  send  your  manuscripts  round, 
and  try  if  you  can't  get  into  some  of  the 
periodicals. 

"  It  is  very  odd,  sir,  but  some  months  since 
I  spoke  of  such  a  plan  when  I  was  at  Gilroyd, 
and  my  aunt  was  positively  horrified ;  she  is 
full  of  fancies,  you  know,  and  she  told  me 
that  none  of  my  family  had  ever  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind." 

"I  don't  know  about  that;  but  I've  done  it, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  better  men  than  I,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  I  only  mean  that  she  made  such  a  point  of 
it ;  she  would  think  I  had  done  it  expressly  to 
vex  her,  or  she  might  come  wherever  I  was, 
and  try  to  make  me  leave  it." 

"  So  she  might,"  said  the  cleric,  and  laugh- 
ed a  little  to  himself,  for  he  knew  her,  and 
fancied  a  scene,  "  but  what  can  you  do  ?  I 
think  you  must  in  fact,  and  the  best  way  will 
be  to  tell  her  nothing  about  it.  She  has  cut 
you,  you  know,  for  the  present,  and — and  you 
need  not,  if  you  think  it  would  vex  her,  go  in 
your  own  name,  do  you  see  ?  We'll  call  you 
Mr.  Herbert,  you're  descended  maternally,  you 
know,  from  Herberts ;  now — not  for  a  mo- 
ment, now,  just  hear  me  out ;  there  shall  be  no 
deception,  of  course.  I'll  tell  them  that  for 
certain  family  reasons  I  have  advised  you  to 
take  that  measure.  I'll  take  it  all  on  myself, 
and  say  all  I  think  of  you,  and  know  of  you, 
and  I  saw,  just  now,  in  this  very  paper,  some- 
thing that  I  think  would  answer  very  nicely. 
Yes,  yes,  I'll  make  it  all  quite  straight  and 
easy.  But  you  must  do  as  I  say." 

The  kind  little  gentleman  was  thinking 
that  eccentric  and  fierce  Miss  Perfect  might 
never  forgive  his  engaging  himself  as  a  tutor, 
without  at  least  that  disguise,  and  he  looked 
forward  as  he  murmured  varium  et  mutabile 
semper,  to  a  much  carrier,  redintegratio  amoris 
than  William  dreamed  of. 

"  It's  unlucky  her  having  made  a  point  of 
it.  But  what  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  She 
must  not,  however,  be  offended  more  than  we 
can  help,  and  that  will  show  a  wish  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  to  consult  her  feelings." 

Doctor  Sprague  looked  along  a  column  in 
the  Times,  and  said  he,  after  his  scrutiny — 

"  I  think  there's  just  one  of  these  you'll 
like — say  which  you  prefer,  and  I'll  tell  you  if 
it's  the  one  I  think." 

So  William  conned  over  the  advertisements, 
and,  in  Aunt  Dinah's  phrase,  put  on  his  con- 
sidering cap,  and  having  pondered  a  good 
while,  "This  one,  I  think?"  ho  half  decided 
and  half  inquired. 

"  The  very  thing !"  said  Dr.  Sprague,  cheer- 
ily. "  One  boy— country-house — just  the 
thing ;  he'll  be  in  his  bed  early,  you  know, 
and  you  can  take  your  books  and  write  away 


till  twelve  at  night ;  and  now  you  had  Detter 
drop  thern  a  line — or  stay,  I'll  do  it ;  you  can't 
sign  your  name,  you  know." 

So,  communications  being  opened,  in  a  day 
or  two  it  turned  out  that  Doctor  Sprague  knew 
the  gentleman  who  advertised.  It  was  a  very 
old  and  long  interrupted  acquaintance. 

"  He's  a  quiet,  kind  fellow,  and  Kincton 
Hall,  they  say,  a  pretty  place  and  old.  I'll 
write  to  Knox." 

The  Knoxes  of  Kincton  Hall  William  had 
heard  Trevor  occasionally  mention,  but  tried 
in  vain  to  recollect  what  he  used  to  say  of 
them ;  six  months,  however,  was  no  great  ven- 
ture, and  the  experiment  could  hardly  break 
down  very  badly  in  that  time. 

"  Maubray,  your  cousin,  has  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  you  heard  ?" 

"No." 

"  Oh,  yes,  just  about  the  time  when  you  left 
this — a  few  days  ago.  Young  Maubray  has 
some  little  property  from  his  mother,  and 
chooses  to  take  his  own  way ;  and  Sir  Richard 
was  in  here  with  me  yesterday,  very  angry 
and  violent,  poor  man,  and  vows  (the  doctor 
would  not  say  "  swears  "  which  would  have 
described  the  procedure  more  accurately) 
he'll  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling ;  but  that's  all 
moonshine.  The  estates  are  under  settle- 
ment, and  the  young  fellow  knows  it,  and 
that's  at  the  bottom  of  his  independence  ;  and 
he's  gone  abroad,  I  believe,  to  amuse  himself: 
and  he  has  been  no  credit  to  his  college,  from 
all  I  hear." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

KINCTON    HAiL. 

IN  the  parlour  of  Kincton  Hall  the  family 
were  assembled  at  breakfast ;  Mrs.  Kinctou 
Knox  dispensed  tea  and  coffee  in  a  queenlikc 
way,  hardly  called  for,  seeing  that  her  hus- 
band, daughter,  and  little  son,  formed  the  en- 
tire party. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  was  what  some  people 
call  a  clever  woman — that  is,  she  did  nearly 
everything  with  an  object,  but  somehow  she 
had  not  succeeded.  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  was 
not  Deputy  Lieutenant  or  a  Member  for  his 
county.  Her  daughter  Clara — with  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair — a  handsome  girl,  now  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair  and  looking  listlessly 
through  the  window  across  the  table — was  ad- 
mitted confidentially  to  be  near  five-and- 
twenty,  and  was  in  fact  past  eight-and-twenty, 
and  unmarried  still.  There  was  not  that  in- 
timacy between  the  Croydon  family  and  the 
Kincton  Knoxes  for  which  she  had  laboured 
so  cleverly  and  industriously.  She  was  not 
among  the  patronesses,  and  only  one  of  the 
committee,  of  the  great  county  ball,  at  which 
the  Prince  figured,  and  which,  on  the  plea  of 
illness,  she  had  with  proper  dignity  declined 
attending.  She  blamed  her  daughter,  she 
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blamed  her  husband,  she  blamed  the  envy  and 
combination  of  neighbours,  for  her  failures. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  wit  and  industry 
of  woman  could  do  she  had  not  done.  She 
was  the  best  bred  and  most  far-seeing  woman 
in  the  country  round,  radiant  with  a  grave 
sort  of  fascination,  always  in  supreme  com- 
mand, never  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  her 
object,  yet,  great  or  small,  somehow  never 
compassing  it — a  Vanderdecken,  thwarted  in- 
visibly,  and  her  crew  growing  old  around  her. 
Was  over  admirable  woman  so  persecuted  by 
fortune? 

Perhaps  if  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  had  been  some  twenty  years  before  be- 
reft of  her  brilliant  intellect  and  shut  up  in  a 
remote  mad-house,  or  consigned  under  an  un- 
exceptionable epitaph  to  the  family  vault  in 
Smolderton  Church,  the  afflicted  family  might 
have  prospered ;  for  Miss  Clara  was  really 
pretty,  and  could  draw  and  sing  better  than 
most  well-married  young  ladies  of  her  rank  in 
life.  And,  though  he  was  not  very  bright,  no 
man  was  more  inoffensive  and  genial  than 
portly  old  Kincton  Knox,  if  only  she  had  per- 
mitted his  popularity  to  grow,  and  had  left 
him  and  his  belongings  a  little  to  nature. 

"Hollo!  what  are  those  fellows  doing?" 
exclaimed  Kincton  Knox,  attracted  by  a  sound 
of  chopping  from  without.  "  Hollo !  ho  1" 
and  with  his  arms  extended,  he  made  a  rush 
at  the  window,  which  he  threw  up,  shouting, 
•'  Hollo  there  I  stop  that." 

A  man  stood  erect  with  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
by  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  great  walnut  trees. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing,  sir,  cutting 
down  my  tree  ?;)  cried  the  old  gentleman,  his 
handsome  face  flushed  with  wrath,  and  his 
silver  fork,  with  a  bit  of  ham  on  the  end  of  it, 
grasped  fiercely  in  his  left  hand.  "  Who  the 
devil  ordered  you,  sir,  to — to  how — pow — cut 
down  my  trees,  sir  ?" 

"  I've  spoken  to  you  till  I'm  tired,  Kincton, 
about  that  tree ;  it  buries  us  in  perfect  damp 
and  darkness,  and  I" — began  the  dignified 
lady  in  purple  silk,  and  lace  coif. 

"  Don't  you  presume,  sir,  to  cut  down  a  tree 
of  mine  without  my  orders ;  don't  you  dare, 
sir ;  don't — don't  attempt  it,  sir,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  you ;  take  that  hatchet  away,  sir, 
and  send  Wall  the  gardener  here  this  moment, 
sir,  to  see  what  can  be  done,  and  I've  a  mind 
to  send  you  about  your  business,  and  egad  if 
I  find  you've  injured  the  tree,  I  will  too,  sir  ; 
send  him  this  moment ;  get  out  of  my  sight, 
sir. 

It  was  not  more  than  once  in  two  years  that 
Mr.  Kincton  Knox  broke  out  in  that  way,  and 
only  on  extraordinary  and  sudden  provocation. 
Ho  returned  to  the  table  and  sat  down  in  his 
chair,  having  shut  the  windows  with  an  un- 
necessary display  of  physical  force.  His 
countenance  was  red  and  lowering,  and  his 
eyes  still  staring  and  blinking  rapidly,  and  his 
white  waistcoat  heaving,  and  even  the  brass 
buttons  of  his  blue  coat  uneasy.  You  might 
have  observed  the  tremulous  shuffle  of  his 
fingers  as  his  fist  rested  on  the  tablecloth, 
while  he  gazed  through  the  window  and  mut- 


tered and  puffed  to  the  agitation  of  hig  chops. 
Upon  such  unusual  occasions  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  was  a  little  alarmed  and  even  crest- 
fallen. It  was  a  sudden  accession  of  mania  in 
an  animal  usually  perfectly  docile,  and  there- 
fore it  was  startling,  and  called  not  for  chas- 
tisement so  much  as  management. 

"  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  now  that 
there's  a  little  quiet,  that  it  was  I  who  ordered 
that  tree  to  be  removed — of  course  if  it  makes . 
you  violent  to  take  it  clown,  let  it  stand  ;  let 
the  house  be  darkened  and  the  inhabitants 
take  the  ague.  I've  simply  endeavoured  to  do 
what  I  thought  right.  I'm  never  thanked ; 
I  don't  expect  thanks;  I  hope  I  know  my 
duty,  and  do  it  from  higher  motives.  But 
this  I  know,  and  you'll  see  it  when  I'm  in  my 
grave,  that  if  it  were  not  for  me,  every  single 
individual  thing  connected  with  you  and 
yours  would  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  inextri- 
cable neglect  and  confusion,  and -I  may  say 
ruin." 

"I  object  to  the  place  being  denuded. 
There  is  not  much  in  that,"  blustered  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox,  plaintively. 

He  was  now  subsiding ;  and  she,  availing 
herself  of  this  frame  of  mind,  proceeded  with 
even  more  force,  and  dignity,  till  interrupted 
by  Miss  Clara,  who  observed  serenely — 

"  Mamma,  that  greedy  little  pig  will  choke 
himself  with  apricot-stones,  if  you  allow 
him." 

Master  Howard  Scymore  Knox — a  stunted 
and  billions  boy — scowled  at  Miss  Clara,  with 
muddy  eyes,  his  mouth  being  too  full  for  con- 
venient articulation,  and  clutched  his  plate 
with  both  hands. 

"  My  precious  rosebud,  be  careful,"  remon- 
strated his  mamma  with  gentle  fervour. 

Stooping  over  his  plate,  a  clatter  of  fruit- 
stones  was  heard  upon  it,  and  Master  Howard 
ejaculated — 

"  You  lie,  you  do,  you  tell-tale-tit !" 

"  Oh !  my  love,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Kinc- 
ton. 

"Briggs  shall  box  your  ears  for  that,  my 
fine  fellow,"  said  Miss  Clara. 

"  There's  another  cram !  I'd  like  to  see 
her,"  retorted  the  youth. 

"  Greedy  little  beast  1"  observed  Clara. 

"  Clara,  my  love  1"  suggested  her  mainma. 

"  Not  half  so  greedy  as  you.  Who  took  the 
woodcock  pie  up  to  her  bedroom  ?  Ah-ha  I" 
vociferated  the  young  gentleman. 

"Now  I'll  do  it  myself  1"  exclaimed  the 
languid  young  lady,  rising  with  sudden  energy. 

"  I'll  fling  these  in  your  ugly  face,  if  you 
come  near  me,"  cried  he,  jumping  up,  and 
behind  his  mamma's  chair,  with  a  knife  and 
fork  in  his  right  hand,  covered  with  Savory 
pie. 

"  I  won't  have  this ;  I  won't  have  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  with  peremptory  dignity. 
"  Howard,  be  quiet,  my  love  ;  Clara,  sit  down." 

"  The  imp!  he'll  never  stop  till  he  murders 
some  one,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clara,  with  intense 
feeling,  as  she  sat  down  with  brilliant  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes.  "  Look  at  him,  mamma ; 
he's  saying  ha-ha,  and  shaking  his  knife  and 
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fork  at  me,  the  little  murderer ;  and  tile  liar !" 

'Clara,  I  insist,"  interposed  Mrs.  Kincton 
Kuox. 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  htf's  an  actual  devil," 
persisted  the  young  lady. 

"I  wont  have  this,"  continued  the  mater 
familias,  peremptorily. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  -whispered  the  imp  obliquely, 
from  the  other  side,  wagging  his  head,  and 
clutching  his  knife  and  fork,  while  he  touched 
the  points  of  the  fork,  with  a  horrid  signifi- 
cance, with  the  finger  tip  of  his  disengaged 
hand. 

Miss  Clara  raised  her  hand,  and  opened  her 
mouth  to  exclaim ;  but  at  this  moment  the 
servant  entered  with  the  letters,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  conversation  was  diverted. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"WILLIAM  IS  SUMMOIfED. 

MRS.  KDCCTON  KNOX  had  no  less  than  seven 
notes  and  letters,  her  husband  one,  And  Miss 
Clara  two  crossed  manuscripts,  which  en- 
grossed her  speedily ;  and,  possibly,  these 
figures  would  have  indicated  pretty  accu- 
rately their  relative  influence  in  the  house- 
hold. 

The  matron  deigned  no  account  of  her  letters 
to  mortal,  and  exacted  from  all  others  an 
habitual  candour  in  this  respect,  and  so  much 
had  it  grown  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  her  husband,  that  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  slept  in  his  bed  if  he  had  failed  to  sub- 
mit any  one  such  communication  to  her  in- 
spection. 

Her  own  were  now  neatly  arranged,  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  discarded  cards  in 
piquet,  beside  her  plate. 

"Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it?"  she  said  to 
hor  husband,  accompanying  the  inquiry  with 
a  little  motion,  like  a  minature  beckoning,  of 
her  fore-finger. 

"  Something  about  the  Times — the  tutor,"  he 
began. 

"  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  interrupt- 
ing, with  a  warning  nod  and  an  awful  look, 
and  a  glance  at  Master  Howard,  who  was 
fortunately  so  busy  in  tying  bits  of  paper,  in 
imitation  of  a  kite-tail,  on  the  string  of  the 
window-blind,  that  he  had  heard  nothing. 

"  Oh  1"  murmured  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  pro- 
longing the  interjection  softly — he  was  accus- 
tomed, with  a  guilty  and  abject  submission 
every  now  and  then,  to  receive  that  sort  ol 
awful  signal — "  I  did  not  know."  And  he 
whistled  a  little  through  his  round  mouth 
r.nd  looked  a  little  frightened,  and  ashamec 
of  his  clumsiness,  though  he  seldom  knew  in 
what  exactly  the  danger  consisted. 

"  Howard,  my  precious  rosebud,  I've  told 
Rogers  he  may  fire  the  pistol  for  you  three 
times  this  morning  •  he  says  he  has  powder 
and  you  may  go  now," 


So  away  ran  Master   Howard   to  plaguo 
Soger  the  footman ;  and  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
said  with  a  nod — 
"  Now" 

"  Here,"  said  he,  mildly  pushing  the  letter 
;owards  her,  "  you'll  understand  it  better ;" 
and  she  read  aloud— 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  venture  to  renew  an  old 
acquaintance  at  the  instance  of  a  young  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  seen  your  advertisement  in 
the  Times,  for  a  tutor,  and  desires  to  accept 
that  office.  He  is  capitally  qualified,  as  your 
advertisement  says,  'to  prepare  a  boy  of 
twelve  for  school.'  He  is  a  fair  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman,  and  for  his  character,  I  can  under- 
take to  answer  almost  as  for  my  own.  I  feel 
pretty  certain  that  you  will  like  him.  There 
is  but  one  condition,  to  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  object." 

"He  shan't  smoke  or  sit  up  all  night,  if 
that's  it,"  said  the  lady  loftily,  by  way  of 
gloss. 

'•'  He  and  I  agree,"  she  read  on,  "  that  he 
should  be  received  under  the  name  of  William 
Herbert."  This  paragraph  she  read  twice 
over  very  deliberately.  "  As  I  have  pressed 
upon  him,  for  reasons  which,  you  will  readily 
believe,  arc  not  dishonourable — what  strikes 
me  as  a  strong  objection  to  his  accepting  the 
position  you  offer  under  his  own  name." 

"  That's  very  odd,  it  strikes  me.  Why 
shouldn't  he  tell  his  name  ?"  observed  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  with  grim  curiosity. 

"  I  dare  say  he's  a  low  person,  and  his  name 
is  not  pretty,"  sneered  Miss  Clara,  carelessly. 

"Who  is"  that  Mr.  Edmund — Edward 
Sprague  ?"  inquired  the  matron. 

Mr.  Kincton  Knox  testified  to  his  character. 

"  But,  just  stop  a  moment — it  is  very  odd. 
Why  should  ho  be,  if  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be 
received  at  Kincton  —  why  should  he  be 
ashamed  of  his  name  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox,  grandly. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  it  drop," 
suggested  Kincton  Knox,  in  the  hope  that  he 
was  enticipating  his  wife's  wishes.  Bat  that 
grave  lady  raised  her  nose  at  his  remark,  and 
turned  away,  not  vouchsafing  an  answer. 

"  Of  course  ;  '  I  don't  say  it  is  not  all  quite 
proper ;  but  say  what  you  may,  and  take  it 
how  you  please,  it  is  a  very  odd  condition." 

There  was  a  pause  here.  Clara  did  not  care 
enough  to  engage  in  the  discussion,  and  old 
Kincton  Knox  rilmpled  his  Times  uneasily, 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  called  on  for  a 
solution,  and  not  caring  to  hazard  one,  for  he 
was  seldom  lucky. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 
demanded  his  wife,who  thus  sometimes  cruelly 
forced  the  peaceable  old  gentleman  into  de- 
bate. 

"Why,"  said  he,  cautiously,  "whatever  you 
think  best,  my  dear." 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  receive  much  assistance 
from  you,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox.  However,  pro- 
vided I'm  not  blamed  for  doing  my  best,  and 
my  servants  stormed  at  for  obeying  me " 

Mr.  Kincton  Knox  glanced  unconsciously 
and  penitently  at  the  walnut  tree. 
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"  I  suppose,  as  something  must  be  done,  and 
nothing  will  be  done  otherwise,  I  may  as  well 
take  tliis  trouble  and  responsibility  upon  my- 
self." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  Sprague  ?"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  I  suppose  the  young  man  had  better  come. 
Mr.  Sprague,  you  say,  is  a  proper  person,  and 
I  suppose  we  may  rely  upon  what  he  says.  I 
hope  so,  I'm  sure,  and  if  he  does  not  answer, 
why  he  can  go  about  his  business." 

In  due  course,  therefore,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox's 
reply,  which  he  had  previougly  read  aloud  to 
his  wife,  was  despatched 

So  Fate  had  resolved  that  William  Maubray 
should  visit  Kincton  Hall,  while  Aunt  Dinah 
was  daily  expecting  the  return  of  her  prodigal 
to  Gilroyd. 

"  If  I  don't  hear  from  William  Maubray  be- 
fore Sunday,  I  shall  write  on  Monday  morning 
to  Doctor  Sprague  "  said  she,  after  a  long  silence 
at  breakfast. 

She  looked  at  Miss  Violet,  but  the  young 
lady  was  looking  on  the  cloth,  and  with  her 
finger-tips  stirring  hither  and  thither  some 
flowers  that  lay  there — not  her  eyes,  only  her 
long  eyelashes  were  visible — and  the  invita- 
tion to  say  something  conveyed  in  Aunt 
Dinah's  glance,  miscarried. 

"  And  I  think  it  very  strange — not  what  I 
should  have  expected  from  William — that  he 
has  not  written.  I  don't  mean  an  apology, 
that's  a  matter  between  his  own  conscience 
and  his  Maker.  I  mean  some  little  inquiry. 
Affection  of  course  we  cannot  command,  but 
respect  and  courtesy  we  may." 

"  I  had  thought  better  of  William.  I  think 
Doctor  Sprague  will  be  surprised,"  she  resumed. 
"  I  did  not  think  he  could  have  parted  on  the 
terms  he  did,  and  never  written  a  line  after, 
for  nearly  a  week.  He  seems  to  me  quite  a — 
a  changed  person." 

"  Just  at  that  age,"  said  Miss  Violet,  in  a  low 
tone,  looking  nearer  to  her  flowers,  and  grow- 
ing interested  in  a  rose  whose  rumpled  leaves 
she  was  adjusting  with  her  finger-tips,  "  some 
one  says — I  read  it  lately  somewhere — I  for- 
get who — they  grow  weary  of  home,  and  home 
faces,  and  want  change  and  adventure,  that  is 
action  and  danger,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
what  they  are  sent  into  the  world  for,  I  suppose 
— that  and  liberty."  She  spoke  very  low,  as 
if  to  her  flowers,  and  when  she  ceased,  Miss 
Perfect  listened  still,  and  finding  she  had  no 
more  to  say,  Aunt  Dinah  added — 

"  And  a  wise  business  they  make  of  it — 
fifty  blunders  in  as  many  days,  and  begin  look- 
ing out  for  wives  before  they  know  how  to  earn 
a  guinea." 

Miss  Violet  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  pop- 
ped her  nose  gently  into  the  water  glass  beside 
her,  and  went  on  adjusting  her  flowers. 

"  Wives,  indeed  1  Yes — just  what  'his  poor 
father  did  before  him,  and  his  grandfather,  old 
Sir  Everard,  he  was  married  privately,  at 
twenty !  It  runs  in  the  blood,  my  dear,  like 
gaming  or  drinking ;  and  the  next  I  shall  hear 
of  William,  I  dare  say,  will  be  a  note  to  ask 
my  blessing  on  hia  marriage  I" 


Again  Miss  Violet  laughed  softly,  and 
smiling  for  a  moment,  with  a  pretty  slip  of 
verbena  in  her  fingers,  she  added  it  to  the 
growing  bouquet  in  the  glass. 

"  You  may  laugh,  my  dear,  but  it  is  what 
I'm  afraid  of.  I  assure  you  I  am  serious." 

"But  it  may  turn  out  very  happy,  or  very 
splendid,  you  know;  he  may  meet  with  a 
young  lady  more  foolish  than  himself,  and  with 
a  great  dot." 

"  No,  my  dear,  he'8  a  soft  romantic  goose, 
and  I  really  think  if  it  were  not  imprudent, 
the  romance  would  lose  all  its  attraction.  I 
tell  you,  it  runs  in  the  family,  and  he's  not  a 
bit  wiser  than  his  father,  or  his  grandfather 
before  him." 

"  This  will  never  do  without  a  bit  of  blue. 
May  I  run  out  to  the  flowers  ?" 

"  Certainly,  dear ;"  and  Aunt  Dinah  peered 
through  her  spectacles  at  the  half  made-up 
bouquet  in  the  glass.  "  Yes,  it  does — it  wants 
blue.  Isn't  there  blue  verbena?" 

And  away  ran  Violet,  and  her  pretty  figure 
and  gay  face  flitted  before  the  windows  in  the 
early  sun  among  the  flowers.  And  Aunt 
Dinah  looked  for  a  moment  with  a  smile  and 
a  sigh.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the 
time  when  it  was  morning  sun  and  opening 
flowers  for  her,  and  young  fellows — one  of 
whom,  long  dead  in  India,  was  still  a  dream 
for  her — used  to  talk  their  foolish  flatteries, 
that  sounded  now  like  muffled  music  in  the 
distant  air;  and  she  looked  down  dreamily  on 
the  back  of  her  slim  wrinkled  hand  that  lay 
on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

W.  MAUBEAY  ARRIVES. 

WHEN,  a  few  days  later,  Maubray,  who  was 
a  shy  man,  stepped  down  from  his  fly,  as  the 
vehicle  which  conveyed  him  from  the  neigh- 
bouring railway  station,  though  it  more  re- 
sembled a  snail,  was  called,  and  found  himself 
under  the  cold,  grey,  Ionic  colonnade  which 
reeeived  people  at  Kincton  with  a  dismal  and 
exclusive  hospitality,  his  heart  sank,  a  chilly 
shadow  descended  upon  him,  and  in  the  silent 
panic  of  the  moment  he  felt  tempted  to  re- 
enter  the  vehicle,  return  to  Dr.  Sprague,  and 
confess  that  he  wanted  nerve  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. 

William  was  conducted  through  the  hall, 
up  the  great  stairs,  over  a  sombre  loboy  and 
up  a  second  and  narrower  stair,  to  a  gallery 
cold  and  dim,  from  which  his  room-door 
opened.  Upon  this  floor  the  quietude  of  de- 
sertion reigned.  He  looked  from  his  low 
window  into  a  small  court-yard,  formed  on 
three  sides  by  the  house  itself,  and  on,  the 
fourth  by  a  rear  of  the  offices,  behind  which  a 
thick  mass  of  autumnal  foliage  showed  itself 
in  the  distance.  The  circumscribed  view 
was  dreary  and  formal.  How  different  from 
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homely,  genial  old  Gilroyd !  Bnt  that  was  a 
dream,  and  this  reality ;  and  so  his  +oilet  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  and  he  descended,  looking  by 
no  means  like  a  threadbare  domine,  but  hand- 
some and  presentable,  and  with  the  refine- 
ment of  his  good  birth  and  breeding  in  his 
features. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  ?"  inquired 
William  of  the  servant  in  the  hall. 

"  I'll  inquire,  sir." 

And  William  was  left  in  that  tesselated  and 
pillared  apartment,  while  the  servant  entered 
his  master's  study,  and  speedily  returning, 
informed  him  with  a  superciliousness  which 
was  new  to  William,  and  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable, that  he  might  enter. 

It  was  a  handsome  study,  stored  with  hand- 
some books  and  sundry  busts)  one  of  the  de- 
ceased Horace  Kincton  Knox,  in  porphyry, 
received  William  on  a  pedestal  near  the  door, 
and  looked  alarmingly  like  a  case  of  small- 
pox. 

The  present  master  of  Kincton,  portly, 
handsome,  though  threescore  years  had  not 
passed  over  him  in  vain,  with  a  bald  forehead, 
and  a  sort  of  simple  dignity,  as  William 
fanaied,  rose  smiling,  and  came  to  meet  him 
with  his  hand  extended,  and  with  a  cordial 
glow  about  him,  as  though  he  had  known  him 
for  years. 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  sir — very  happy  to 
see  you — very  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  how  is  my  good  friend,  Sprague  ? 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  though  we  have 
dropped  out  of  sight  a  good  deal ;  and  I  cor- 
respond very  little — so — so  we  loose  sight  of 
one  another ;  but  he's  well,  and  doing  well  too  ? 
I'm  very  happy  to  see  you." 

There  was  something  homely  and  reassuring 
in  this  kind  old  man,  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  William. 

"  Dr.  Sprague  was  very  well  when  I  left 
him,  and  gave  me  this  note,  sir,  for  you,"  re- 
plied William,  presenting  it  to  his  host,  who 
took  it,  and  glanced  at  it  as  they  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  together  j  and  as  he  read  it  he  ob- 
served : 

"  Very  cold  the  weather  is.  I  don't  re- 
member— very  cold — at  this  time  of  year. 
You've  had  a  cold  drive.  Not  had  luncheon 
yet  ?  Two  o'clock,  you  know  : .  yes,  about  a 
quarter  to  two  now,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

He  had  by  this  time  laid  Doctor  Sprague's 
note  on  the  table. 

"  And  the  little  boy,  sir,  where  is  he  ?" 
suggested  William. 

"  Oh,  oh!  little  Howard!  I — I  suppose  we 
shall  see  him  at  lunch." 

"  I  should  wish  very  much  to  hear  any 
directions  or  suggestions,  and  to  know  some- 
thing as  to  what  he  has  been  doing,"  said 
William. 

"  Very  true — very  right,  Mr. — Mr.,"  and 
old  Kincton  Knox  groped  towards  the  note, 
intending  to  refresh  his  memory. 

"  Herbert,"  interposed  William,  colouring  a 
little.  "  Doctor  Sprague  made  a  point  of  the 
name,  and  I  believe,  sir,  wrote  particularly 
about  it." 


"  Quite  so— very  right,  sir.  It  is  Herbert. 
I  quite  approve — quite,  sir.  He  did — perfectly 
explicit ;  and  about  tho  boy.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Herbert,  I  leave  him  very  much  to  his  mother. 
She  can  tell  you  much  more  what  he  has  been 
doing — very  young,  you  know,  still — and — 
and  she'll  tell  you  all  about  him  ;  and  I  hopef 
you  will  be  happy,  I'm  sure  ;  and  don't  fail  to 
tell  the  people  whatever  you  want,  you  know ; 
I  live  very  much  to  myself — quiet  room  this 
— fond  of  books,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  I  shall  be 
always  very  happy  to  see  you  here  ;  in  fact  it 
will  be  a  great  pleasure.  We  may  as  well  sit 
down,  do,  pray ;  for  you  know  ladies  don't 
care  very  much  for  this  sort  of  reading  ;"  and 
he  waved  his  short  white  hand  towards  tho 
bookcases ;  "  and  sometimes  one  feels  a  little 
lonely  ;  and  Sprague  tells  me  you  have  a  turn 
for  reading." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  announced 
that  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  wished  to  see  Mr. 
Herbert  in  the  schoolroom. 

"Ho!"  exclaimed  the  master  of  Kincton, 
with  a  grave  countenance  and  a  promptitude 
which  savoured  of  discipline.  "  Well,  at 
lunch  I  shall  see  you,  Mr.  Herbert ;  we'll 
meet  in  ten  minutes  or  so;  and,  Edward, 
you'll  show  Mr. — a — Herbert  to  the  school- 
room." 

Across  the  hall  was  he  conducted,  to  a  room 
in  which  were  some  sporting  prints  and  two 
dingy  oil  paintings  of  "  sometime,"  favourite 
hunters  who  sniffed  and  heard  their  last  of 
field  and  bugle  a  century  ago.  There  were 
also  some  guns  and  fishing  rods ;  and,  through 
this  to  the  school-room,  where  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox,  in  purple  silk,  with  a  turban  on  her 
head,  loomed  awfully  before  him  as  he  entered, 
and  made  him  a  slight  and  rustling  courtesy, 
which  rather  warned  him  off  than  greeted 
him. 

"Mr. — a — a — Herbert?'  said  the  lady  of 
the  prominent  black  eyes,  with  a  lofty  inquiry. 

"I — a — Doctor  Sprague — told  me  he  had 
written  very  fully  about  the — the,"  stammered 
William,  who  began  to  feel  like  a  concealed 
ticket-of-leave  man. 

"  The  name,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
looking  steadily  on  him,  and  then  ensued  a, 
silence. 

"He  informed  me  that  having  explained 
the  circumstances  fully,  and  also  that  it  was 
his  not  my  particular  wish,  you  had  seen  no 
difficulty  in  it,"  said  William. 

"  Difficulty — none — there  can  he  no  diffi- 
culty when  there's  no  constraint,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  laying  down  a  metaphy- 
sical axiom,  as  she  sometimes  did,  which 
William  could  not  quite  clearly  understand ; 
"  and  although  I  have  always  maintained  the 
position  that  where  there's  mystery  there  is 
guilt;  yet  feeling  a  confidence  in  Doctor 
Sprague's  character  and  profession — of  both 
of  which  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  happened  to 
know  something — we  have  endeavoured  to 
overcome  our  objection." 

"  I  understood  there  was  no  objection," 
interposed  William,  flushing 

"Pray  allow  me.    An  objection  satisfied  is 
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not  necessarily  an  objection  foregone ;  in  this 
case,  however,  you  arc  at  liberty  to  treat  it  in 
that  light.  We  waive  our  objection,  and  we 
have  every  reasonable  confidence  that  we 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  repent  having 
done  so."! 

This  was  spoken  graciously  and  conde- 
scendingly, for  she  thought  that  a  person  who 
looked  so  decidedly  like  a  gentleman  would 
rather  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  the  Kincton 
"  household."  But  it  did  not  seem  to  strike 
the  young  man  at  all  in  that  light. 

"  You  are  about,  Mr. — a — sir,  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  my  precious  child — sensitive, 
delicate — too  delicate  and  too  impressionable 
to  have  permitted  his  making  all  the  progress 
I  could  have  wished  in  the  rudiments — you 
understand— of  future — a — a — education  and 
accomplishment ;  a  little  wild,  but  full  of  affec- 
tion, and — and  of  natural  docility — but  still 
unused — from  the  causes  I  have  -mentioned — 
to  restraint  or  coercion.  Your  duty  will 
therefore  be  a  delicate  one.  I  need  not  say 
that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  punishment  will 
be  permitted  or  endured.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  tho  illustration  of  the  sacred  writer — 
the  sun  and  the  tempest,  and  the  traveller's 
cloak"  At  this  point  William  coughed 
slightly  into  his  handkerchief.  "  Mild  influ- 
ences, in  my  mind,  effect  more  than  ever  was 
accomplished  by  harshness ;  and  such  is  the 
system  under  which  our  precious  Howard 
must  learn.  Am  I  understood  ?" 

"  Quite,"  said  William.  "  I  should  not  my- 
self undertake  the  task  of  punishing  any 
child ;  but  I'm  afraid,  unless  the  parents  are 
prepared  to  pull  him  up  now  and  then,  for  idle- 
ness or  inattention,  you  will  find  his  progress 
far  from  satisfactory." 

"  That  is  a  question  quite  for  them"  said 
Mrs.  Kincton  Kiiox,  in  her  queen-like  way. 

William  bowed. 

"  What  I  want  chiefly  in  a  person — in  a 
gentlemen  in  your  capacity — is  that  he  shall 
begin  to — a — my  precious  child  shall  begin  to 
associate  with  a  superior  mind,  and  imbibe 
rather  by  contact  than  task-work.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear?  The — a — the — you  know,  of 
course  the  kind  of  thing." 

William  did  not  apprehend  quite  so  clearly 
the  nature  of  his  duties  as  he  would  have 
wished,  but  said  nothing. 

"  You  and  ho  will  breakfast  with  us  at  half- 
past  nine.  I  regret  I  cannot  ask  yon  to  lunch. 
But  you  and  Howard  will  dine  at  three  o'clock 
in  this  room,  and  have  tea — and — and  any 
little  thing  that  Mrs.  Eidgeway,  the  house- 
keeper, may  send  you  at  six.  The  boy  goes 
to  his  bed  at  half-past  nine,  and  I  conclude 
you  already  know  your  own  room." 

"  And  where  is  your — mv  pupil  ?"  inquired 
William. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  rang  the  bell.  "He 
shall  be  with  you  presently,  Mr.  Herbert,  and 
you  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  dear 
boy's  health  is  just  at  present  our  first  object, 
and  that  he  must  not  be  pressed  to  study  more 
than  he  wishes." 

Master  Howard    Seymour  Knox    entered, 


eyeing  the  tutor  •suspiciously  and  loweringly. 
He  had,  perhaps,  heard  confidently  of  possi- 
ble canings,  and  viewed  William  Maubray 
with  a  sheepish  kind  of  malevolence. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

WILLIAM  MAUBRAY  BEGINS  TO  EXCITE  AN 
INTEREST. 

THERE  was  positively  nothing  to  interest  "Wil- 
liam Maubray  in  his  pupil,  and  a  great  deal  to 
irritate  and  disgust  him.  What  can  be  more 
sterile  than  the  nature  of  a  selfish  child  spoil- 
ed by  indulgence.  It  was  one  comfort,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  expected  to  accomplish 
a  miracle,  that  is,  to  teach  a  boy  who  had  the 
option  of  learning  nothing,  and  often  for  two 
houra  or  more  at  a  time  he  was  relieved  alto- 
gether of  his  company,  when  he  went  out  to 
drive  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  or  to  have  a  ride 
on  his  pony  with  the  groom 

But  the  monotony  and  solitude  grew  dread- 
ful. At  breakfast  he  sat  with,  but  not  of,  the 
party.  Except,  indeed,  the  kindly  old  gentle- 
man, who  lived  in  a  monastic  seclusion  among 
his  books  and  trees  and  flowers,  and  to  whom 
William's  occasional  company  was  a  cheer 
and  a  happiness,  no  one  at  the  breakfast  table 
seemed,  after  the  first  slight  and  silent  salu- 
tation was  over,  conscious  of  his  presence. 

Miss  Clara  and  her  mamma  talked  of  mat- 
ters that  interested  them — their  neighbours, 
and  the  fashions,  and  the  peerage,  and  even 
the  furniture,  as  if  William  were  a  picture,  or 
nothing  at  all. 

He  could  not  fail,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
clusion, to  perceive  that  Clara  was  handsome 
— very  handsome,  indeed — quite  a  brilliant 
blonde,  and  with  that  confident  and  haughty 
air  of — was  it  fashion — was  it  blood — was  it 
the  habit  of  being  adored  with  incense  and  all 
sorts  of  worship — he  could  not  tell.  He  only 
knew  that  it  became  her,  and  helped  to  over- 
power him. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  this  time 
female  curiosity  at  Kincton  slumbered  and 
slept  over  such  a  problem  as  William  Maubray. 
Treat  him  how  they  might  in  his  presence,  he 
was' a  topic  both  of  interest  and  inquiry  in  his 
absence.  The  few  letters  that  reached  him 
afforded  no  clue;  they  were  addressed  with 
uniform  exactitude  to  "  W.  Herbert,  Esq." 
The  books  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
Kincton  contributed  no  light ;  for  William  had 
not  inscribed  his  name  in  his  books.  Miss 
Clara's  maid,  who  was  intensely  interested  in 
the  investigation,  brought  a  pocket-handker- 
chief of  the  tutor's  to  her  young  mistress's 
room,  where  both  she  and  her  mamma  conned 
over  the  initials  "  W.M."  in  a  small  but  florid 
arabesque  in  the  corner.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
condescension  such  as  William  ought  to  have 
been  proud  of. 

"  There's  five  on  'em  so,  Miss — the  rest 
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unmarked,  and  nothing  else  marked,  except 
three  old  shirts." 

"  Why,  you  goose,  what  can  I  care  ?"  laughed 
Miss  Clara.  "  I'm  not  his  nurse,  or  his  seam- 
stress. Take  it  away  this  moment.  What  a 
prettj  discussion  1" 

This  "  W.M.,"  however,  was  not  without  its 
interest,  and  two  days  later  the  maid  exhibited 
an  old  copy  of  Feltham's  "  Eesolves," 
abstracted  from  William's  little  file  of  books, 
with  "  William  Martin"  neatly  inscribed  on 
the  fly-leaf,  but  in  a  hand  so  quaint  and 
ancient,  and  with  ink  so  brown,  that  even 
Miss  Clara  "  pooh-poohed"  the  discovery. 

Now,  the  young  lady  could  not  help  in  some 
sort  requiting  William's  secret  estimate  of  her 
good  looks.  She  thought  the  young  tutor 
decidedly  handsome  ;  in  fact,  there  could  be 
no  question  about  it.  He  was  well  formed, 
too  ;  and  with  that  undefinable  grace  which 
people  are  apt  to  refer  to  gentle  blood. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  certain  refinement  and 
sensitiveness  in  his  countenance  utterly  in- 
cpmpatiblc  with  the  idea  of  vulgarity  of  any 
kind.  Now,  a  tutor  might  be  anything — a 
decayed  nobleman  or  a  chandler's  son.  Was 
not  Louis  Philippe  an  usher  in  a  school  ?  All 
you  were  to  assume  was  that  he  could  teach 
Latin  grammar,  and  was  in  want  of  money. 

There  were  some  little  signs  of  superfluity, 
too,  in  William's  valuables.  The  butler,  who 
was  a  native  of  Geneva,  presuming  OH.  Wil- 
liam's tutorship,  had,  on  a  fitting- opportunity, 
begged  leave  to  inspect  his  watch,  and  ap- 
praised it  at  twenty  guineas  among  his  fellow- 
servants.  This  and  the  massive  gold  chain, 
which  also  excited  his  admiration,  were  gifts 
from  Miss  Perfect,  as  was  also  that  glorious 
dressing-case,  presented  on  his  attaining  his 
twenty-first  year,  resplendent  with  gold  and 
mothcr-o'  pearl,  and  which  the  same  com- 
petent authority  valued  at  seventy  guineas  at 
least.  Now,  those  things,  though  little,  and 
some  not  at  all  seen  outside  the  walls  of  his 
own  little  bedroom,  emitted,  like  the  concealed 
relics  of  <a  saint,  so  to  speak,  a  glory  and  a 
fragrance  which  permeated  the  house.  It 
was  quite  impossible,  then,  that  want  of 
money  had  driven  this  Mr.  Herbert,  or  who- 
ever he  was,  into  his  present  position. 

On  the  plate  on  top  of  this  resplendent 
dressing-case  the  maid,  who,  fired  by  Monsieur 
Drouet's  report,  had  visited  the  treasure  clan- 
destinely, were  inscribed,  as  she  reported  to 
Miss  Clara,  the  same  mysterious  characters 
"W.M." 

"  I  like  the  old  gentleman — kind  old  man. 
What  wonderful  things  books  are ;  nourish- 
ment for  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  minds — poor  old 
Mr.  Kincton  Knox.  How  he  reads  and  posi- 
tively enjoys  them.  Yet  the  best  things  in 
them  might  just  as  well  never  have  been 
written  or  thought,  for  any  real  perception  he 
has  of  them  1  A  kind  man ;  I  like  him  so 
much  ;  I  feel  so  obliged  to  him.  And  what 
ill-bred,  insupportable  persons  the  ladies  are  ; 
that  pompous,  strong-willed,  stupid  old  wo- 
man ;  her  magnificence  positively  stifles  me  ; 
and  the  young  lady,  how  disagreeably  hand- 


some she  is,  and  how  impertinent.  It  must 
be  a  love  of  inflicting  pain  and  degradation — 
how  cruel,  how  shabby,  how  low  1" 

Such  was  William's  review  of  the  adult 
members  of  the  family  among  whom  he  had 
come  to  reside,  as  he  lay  down  with  his  fair 
hair  on  the  pillow,  and  his  sad  eyes  long  open 
in  the  dark,  looking  at  scenes  and  forms  of 
the  past,  crossed  and  troubled  by  coming  sor- 
rows and  apprehensions. 

The  ice  and  snow  spread  crisp  and  hard, 
and  the  frosty  sun  has  little  heat,  but  yet  the 
thaw  will  come.  And  the  radiance  emitted 
by  William' s  dressing-case,  watch  and  other 
glories,  began  imperceptibly  to  tell  upon  the 
frozen  rigour  of  his  first  reception.  There 
was  a  word  now  and  then  about  the  weather, 
he  was  asked  more  graciously  to  take  some 
more  tea.  The  ladies  sometimes  smiled  when 
they  thus  invited  him,  and  Miss  Clara  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  her  brother,  and  even 
one  day  in  her  riding  habit,  in  which  she 
looked  particularly  well,  looked  into  the 
school-room  for  a  moment,  just  to  give  Howard 
a  little  box  of  bon-bons  she  had  promised  him 
before  she  went  out. 

"  May  I,  Mr.  Herbert  ?"  asked  Miss  Clara, 
with  that  smile  which  no  one  could  resist. 

"Certainly,"  said  William,  bowing  very 
low,  and  she  thought  there  was  something 
haughty  in  his  grave  humility. 

So  she  thanked  him,  smiling  more,  and 
made  her  present  to  Howard,  who  broke  out 
with — 

"  This  ain't  the  one  you  said.  You've  been 
and  eat  it,  you  greedy  1" 

"  Now  /"  pleaded  Miss  Clara,  whose  fingers 
tingled  to  box  his  ears,  though  she  prolonged 
the  word  in  her  most  coaxing  tone,  "  Howard ! 
Howard  1  could  you?  your  own  poor  Clara! 
You  shall  come  up  and  have  any  two  others 
you  like  best,  when  I  come  back,  if  Mr.  Her- 
bert allows  it,"  and  with  a  smile,  and  a  light 
kiss  on  the  boy's  forehead,  who  plunged  away 
from  her  muttering,  that  brilliant  vision  van- 
ished, leaving  William  standing  for  a  moment 
wondering,  and  thinking  how  graceful  and 
pretty  she  looked  in  that  becoming  get-up. 

"  Well,"  thought  William,  that  night  com- 
punctiously  and  pleased,  "  I  believe  I  have 
done  them  an  injustice.  I  forgot  that  I  was 
a  total  stranger,  and  expected  a  reception  dif- 
ferent perhaps  from  what  I  was  entitled  to. 
But  this  perhaps  is  better ;  people  whose  lik- 
ings and  confidence  move  slowly,  and  whose 
friendship  bestowed  gradually  is  not  suddenly 
withdrawn." 

And  so  ho  went  to  sleep  more  happily. 


CHAPTER  XXYEL 

FROM  KIXCTON   TO   GILROYD. 

A  MONTH  passed  away  with    little    change. 
Thanks  to  the  every  explicit  injunction,  con- 
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etantly  repeated,  to  teach  his  pupil  no  more 
than  his  pupil  wished  to  learn,  William  Mau- 
bray  got  on  wonderfully  well  with  that  ill- 
conditioned  hrat,  who  was  "  the  hope  of  the 
house  of  Kincton  Knox."  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  all  those  flattering  evidences  of 
growing  favour  vouchsafed  hy  the  ladies  of 
the  mansion,  the  weeks  were  very  long.  Miss 
Clara,  although  now  and  then  she  teamed  on 
him  with  a  transient  light,  yet  never  actually 
conversed ;  and  magnificent  and  dreary  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  whether  gracious  or  repellant, 
was  nearly  equally  insupportable. 

Every  time  he  walked  out,  and  pausing  on 
tho  upland,  looked  long  and  mournfully  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  fancied  lay  Gilroyd, 
with  its  sunset  blush  of  old  red  brick,  its  roses, 
deep  green  sward,  and  chestnut  shadows,  a 
sort  of  home  sickness  overcame  him.  Beyond 
that  horizon  there  was  affection,  and  in  old 
times  the  never-failing  welcome,  the  smile, 
the  cordial  sympathy,  and  the  liberty  that 
knew  not  Kincton.  And  with  a  pain  and 
swelling  at  his  heart  came  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
pulsion— a  mute,  hurried  leave-taking;  the 
clang  of  the  iron  gate,  never  to  open  more  for 
him ;  and  Aunt  Dinah's  fierce  and  cruel  gaze, 
like  the  sword  of  fire  in  the  way,  forbidding 
his  return. 

How  was  it  with  fierce  and  cruel  Aunt 
Dinah  all  this  time,?  "  The  boy  will  come  to 
hia  senses,"  she  was  constantly  repeating  to 
herself,  as  she  closed  her  book  from  which  her 
thoughts  had  been  straying,  upon  her  finger, 
with  a  short  sigh  and  a  proud  look.  Or  when 
she  looked  up  from  her  work,  with  the  same 
little  sigh,  on  the  pretty  flower  landscape, 
with  its  back  ground  of  foliage,  seen  so  sun- 
'  nily  through  the  jessamine  and  rose  clusters, 
"  Time  will  bring  him  to  reason;  a  little  time, 
a  very  little  time." 

But  when  a  little  time  passed  away;  and  no 
signs  came  with  the  next  week  of  returning 
reason,  Aunt  Dinah  grew  fiercer  and  more 
warlike.  "  Sulky  and  obstinate !  Ungrateful 
young  man !  Well,  so  be  it.  We'll  see  who 
can  maintain  silence  longest.  Let  him  cool ; 
let  him  take  his  own  tune,  /won't  hurry 
him,  I  promise  him,"  and  so  forth. 

But  another  week  parsed,  still  in  silence, 
and  Miss  Perfect  "j  resented  her  compliments 
to  Dr.  Sprague,  and  begged  to  inquire  whether 
her  nephew,  William  Maubray,  had  returned 
to  Cambridge  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
since.  Not  that  she  had  the  least  right  or 
wish  to  enquire  minutely  henceforward  into 
his  plans,  place  of  residence,  pursuits,  or  as- 
sociates ;  but  simply  that  having  for  so  long  a 
time  taken  an  interest  in  him,  and,as  she  hoped, 
been  of  some  little  use  to  him — if  supporting 
and  educating  him  entirely  might  so  be  deemed 
— she  thought  she  had  a  claim  to  be  informed 
how  he  was,  whether  well  or  ill.  Beyond  that 
— she  begged  to  be  excused  from  asking,  and 
requested  that  Doctor  Sprague  would  be  so 
good  as  to  confine  himself  to  answering  that 
simple  inquiry,  and  abstain  from  mentioning 
anything  further  about  William  Maubray." 

In  reply  to  this,  Doctor  Sprague  "begged 


to  infqrm  Miss  Perfect  that  when  he  last  saw 
him,  about  ten  days  since,  when  he  left  Cam- 
bridge, her  nephew,  William  Maubray,  was 
very  well.  On  his  return  from  his  recent  visit 
to  Gilroyd,  he  had  remained  but  a  week  in  his 
rooms,  and  had  then  left  to  prosecute  a  plan 
by  which  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  laying  a 
foundation  for  future  efforts  and  success. 
Doctor  Sprague  was  not  very  well,  and  had 
been  ordered  to  take  a  little  exceptional  holiday 
abroad,  and  Miss  Perfect's  letter  had  reached 
him  just  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
Continent. 

Unobserved,  almost  to  herself,  there  had 
been  before  Aunt  Dinah's  eyes,  as  she  read  her 
book,  or  worked  at  her  crochet,  or  looked  out 
wearied  on  the  lawn,  a  little  vignette,  repre- 
senting a  college  tutor's  chamber,  Gothic  in. 
character,  and  a  high-backed  oaken  chair,  anti- 
quated and  carved,  in  which  like  Faust  philo- 
sophising to  the  respectful  Vagner,  sat  Doctor 
Sprague,  with  his  finger  on  the  open  letter  she 
had  sent  him,  exhorting  and  reproving  the 
contumacious  William  Maubray,  and  in  the 
act  of  despatching  him,  in  a  suit  of  sackcloth, 
with  peas  in  his  shoes,  on  a  penitential  pil- 
grimage to  Gilroyd. 

This  pleasing  shadow,  like  an  illusion  of 
the  magic  lantern,  vanished  in  pitch  dark- 
ness, as  Miss -Perfect  read  the  good  doctor's 
answer.  With  a  pallid,  patient  smile,  and 
feeling  suddenly  cold  from  her  head  to  her 
feet,  she  continued  to  gaze  in  sore  distress 
upon  the  letter.  Had  William  enlisted,  or  had 
he  embarked  as  steward  on  board  an  Ameri- 
can steamer  ?  Was  he  about  working  his 
passage  to  New  Zealand,  or  had  he  turned 
billiard  marker  ? 

Neighbours  dropped  in  now  and  then  to 
pay  a  visit,  and  Violet  had  such  conversation 
as  the  vicinity  afforded,  and  chatted  and  laugh- 
ed all  she  could.  But  Miss  Perfect  was  very 
silent  for  some  days  after  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Sprague's  letter.  She  was  more  gentle,  and 
smiled  a  good  deal,  but  was  wan,  and  sighed 
from  time  to  time,  and  her  dinner  Avas  a  mere 
make  belief.  And  looking  out  of  her  bed- 
room window  in  the  evening,  toward  Saxton, 
she  did  not  hear  old  Winnie  Dobbs  who  had 
thrice  accosted  her.  But  after  a  little  she 
turned  to  the  patient  old  handmaid,  and 
said — 

"  Pretty  the  old  church  looks  in  the  sun  ; 
I  sometimes  wish  I  were  there.1' 

Old  Winnie  followed  the  direction  of  her 
eyes,  and  gazed  also,  saying  mildly — 

"  Good  sermons,  indeed,  ma'am,  and  a  good 
parson,  kind  to  the  poor ;  and  very  comfort- 
able it  is,  sr  °  if  they  did  not  raise  the  stove 
so  high.  n^nk  'twas  warmer  before  they 
raised  it." 

"  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Gilroyd 
people  have  been  all  buried  there,"  continued 
Aunt  Dinah,  talking  more  to  the  old  church 
than  to  Winnie. 

"  Well,  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Winnie, 
"  there  is  a  deal  o'  them  lies  there.  My  grand- 
mother minded  the  time  old  Lady  Maubray 
was  buried  yonder,  with  that  fine  marble  thing 
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outside  o'  the  church.  The  rails  is  gone  very 
rusty  now,  and  that  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
•writing,  it's  wearing  out — it  is  worn,  the  rain 
or  something,  and  indeed  I  sometimes  do 
think  where  is  the  good  of  grandeur,  when  we 
die  it's  all  equal,  the  time  being  so  short  as  it 
is.  Master  Willie  asked  me  show  it  him  last 
Sunday  three  weeks  coming  out  o'  church, 
and  even  his  young  eyes " 

"  Don't  name  him,  don't  mention  him,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah  suddenly  in  a  tone  of  cold  decision. 

Winnie's  guileless  light  blue  eyes  looked 
up  in  helpless  wonder  in  her  mistress'  face. 
"  Don't  name  his  name,  Winnie  Dobbs.    He's 
gone"  said  she  in  the  same  severe  tone. 

"  Gone  I"  repeated  Winnie.  "  Yes,  sure  ! 
but — but  he'll  come  back." 

"  No,  he  shan't,  Winnie ;  he'll  darken  my 
doors  no  more.  Come  what  may,  that  shan't 
be.  I — I'll,  perhaps,  I  may  assist  him  occa- 
sionally still,  but  see  him,  never !  He — he 
has  renounced  me,  and  I — I  wash  my  hands  of 
him."  She  was  answering  Winnie's  look  of 
consternation.  "  Let  him  go  his  own  way  as 
ho  chooses  it — I've  done  with  him." 

There  was  a  long  pause  here,  during  which 
ancient  Winnie  Dobbs  stared  with  an  imbecile 
incredulity  at  her  mistress,  who  was  looking 
still  at  the  old  church.  Then  old  Winnie 
sighed.  Then  she  shook  her  head,  touching 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  with  a  piteous  little 
"  tick,  tick,  tick,"  to  the  back  of  her  teeth. 

And  Aunt  Dinah  continued  drearily — 

"  And  Miss  Violet  must  find  this  very  dull 
— very.  I've  no  right  to  keep  her  here.  She 
would  be  happier  in  some  other  home,  poor 
child.  I'm  but  a  dismal  companion — very ; 
and  how  long  is  it  since  yomng  Mr.  Trevor 
was  here  ?  You  don't  remember — there,  don't 
try,  but  it  must  be  three  weeks  or  more,  and 
— and  I  do  think  he  was  very  attentive.  I 
mean  Winnie,  but  you  are  to  say  nothing  be- 
low stairs,  you  know — I  mean,  I  really  think 
he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Vi." 

"  Well,  indeed,  they  did  talk  about  it — the 
neighbours ;  there  was  talk,  a  deal  o'  talk,  and 
I  don't  know,  but  I  often  thought  she  liked 
him." 

"Well,  thafs  off  too,  quite,  I  think;  you 
know  it  is  very  rude,  impertinent,  in  fact,  his 
never  having  called  here  once,  or  done  more 
than  just  raise  his  hat  to  us  in  the  church 
door  on  Sundays,  ever  since  William  Maubray 
went  away.  I  look  upon  his  conduct  as  alto- 
gether outrageous,  and  being  the  kind  of  per- 
son he  is,  I'm  very  glad  he  disclosed  himself 
so  early,  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  the  girl  should  have  ever 
thought  of  him.  So  that's  over  too,  and  all 
the  better  it  is,  and  I  begin  to  grow  tired  of 
the  whole  thing — very  tired,  Winnie  ;  and  I 
believe  the  people  over  there,"  and  she  nod- 
ded toward  the  churchyard, "  are  best  provided 
for,  and  it's  time.  Winnie,  I  should  be  think- 
ing of  joining  them  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"God  forbid,  ma'am!"  remonstrated  old 
Winnie,  mildly,  and  they  turned  together 
from  the  window  to  accomplish  Aunt  Dinah's 
toilet. 


CHAPTER  XXV1LU 

THE  PIPING  BULLFINCH. 

NEXT  Sunday  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  after  church, 
happened  to  be  carried  in  one  of  the  converg- 
ing currents  of  decently-dressed  Christianity 
into  the  main  channel  through  the  porch, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  two  Gilroyd 
ladies  then  emerging. 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  in  pursuance  of  his  pru- 
dent reserve,  would  have  avoided  this  meet- 
ing. But  so  it  was.  In  the  crowded  church 
porch,  out  of  which  the  congregation  emerges 
so  slowly,  with  a  sort  of  decent  crush,  almost 
pressed  inconveniently  against  good  Miss 
Perfect,  the  young  gentleman  found  himself, 
and  in  a  becoming  manner,  with  a  chastened 
simper,  inquiring  after  their  health,  and 
making  the  proper  remarks  about  the  weather. 

Aunt  Dinah  received  these  attentions  very 
drily ;  but  Miss  Vi,  in  such  an  arch,  becoming 
little  shell-like  bonnet,  looked  perfectly  love- 
ly ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  was  just  as  friendly 
as  usual. 

It  was  no  contrivance  of  his,  the  meeting 
with  this  bewitching  little  bonnet  where  he 
did.  How  could  he  help  the  strange  little 
thrill  with  which  he  found  himself  so  near— 
and  was  it  in  human  nature,  or  even  in  good 
manners,  to  deny  himself  a  very  little  walk, 
perhaps  only  to  the  church-yard  gate,  beside 
Miss  Violet  Darkwell  ? 

"How  is  my  friend  Maubray?"  inquired 
Trevor  of  Miss  Perfect,  whom  he  found  him- 
self next. 

"  I  really  don't  know — I  have  not  heard — I 
suppose  he  is  very  well,"  she  answered,  wit 
an  icy  severity  that  rather  surprised  the  youn; 
man,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  quarrel. 

"  I  must  write.  I  ought  to  have  asked  him 
when  he  meant  to  return.  I  am  so  anxious 
for  an  excuse  to  renew  our  croquet  on  the 
lawn  at  Gilroyd." 

This  little  speech  was  accompanied  with  a 
look  which  Violet  could  hardly  mistake. 

"I  don't  think  it  likely,"  said  Miss  Perfect, 
in  the  same  dry  tone. 

"  Any  time  within  the  next  three  weeks. 
The  weather  will  answer  charmingly,"  con- 
tinued Trevor,  addressing  Miss  Darkwell. 

"  But  I  rather  think  Miss  Darkwell  will  have 
to  make  her  papa  a  little  visit.  He's  to  return, 
on  the  eighteenth,  you  remember,  my  dear  ; 
and  he  says,  you  know,  you  are  to  meet  him 
at  Richmond." 

So  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  no  notion  of 
this  kind  of  trifling. 

Trevor  again  saw  the  vision  of  a  lean,  vul- 
gar, hard-voiced  banister,  trudging  beside  him 
with  a  stoop,  and  a  seedy  black  frock  coat ;  and 
for  a  minute  was  silent.  But  he  looked  across 
at  pretty  Miss  Vi,  so  naturally  elegant,  and  in 
another  moment  the  barrister  had  melted  into 
air,  and  he  saw  only  that  beautiful  nymph. 

"  I  want  to  look  at  old  Lady  Maubray's 
monument  round  the  east  end  here,  of  the 
church.  You  would  not  dislikerdear,  to  come 
—only  a-  step.  I  must  have  any  repairs  done 
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that  may  be  needed.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Trevor." 

But  Mr.  Trevor  begged  leave  to  be  of  the 
party,  knowing  exactly  where  the  monument 
stood. 

There  is  a  vein  of  love-making  "with  which 
a  country  church-yard  somehow  harmonizes 
very  tenderly.  Among  the  grass-grown  graves 
the  pretty  small  feet,  stepping  lightly  and 
reverently,  the  hues  and  outlines  of  beauty 
and  young  life ;  the  gay  faces  shadowed  with 
a  passing  sadness — nothing  ghastly,  nothing 
desolate — only  a  sentiment  of  the  solemn  and 
the  melancholy,  and  underlying  that  tender 
sadness,  the  trembling  fountains  of  life  and 
gladness,  the  pulses  of  youth  and  hope. 

"  Yes ;  very,  very  much  neglected,"  said 
Miss  Perfect.  "  We  can  do  nothing  with  that 
marble,  of  course,"  she  observed,  nodding 
toward  the  arched  cornice  at  top,  which  time 
and  weather  had  sadly  worn  and  furrowed. 
"  It  was  her  wish,  my  dear  father  often  told 
me ;  she  would  have  it  outside,  not  in  the 
church  ;  but  the  rails,  and  this  masonry — we 
must  have  that  set  to  rights — yes.'' 

And  so,  stepping  lightly  among  weeds  and 
long  grass,  and  by  humble  headstones  and 
time-worn  tombs,  they  came  forth  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  elms  by  the  church-yard 
gate,  and  again  Miss  Perfect  intimated  a  fare- 
well to  Trevor,  who,  however,  said  he  would 
go  home  by  the  stile — a  path  which  would 
lead  him  by  the  gate  of  Gilroyd  ;  and  before 
he  had  quite  reached  that  he  had  begun  to 
make  quite  a  favourable  impression  once  more 
on  the  old  lady ;  insomuch  that,  in  her  forget- 
fulness,  she  asked  him  at  the  gate  of  Gilroyd 
_to  come  in,  which  very  readily  he  did  ;  and 
*thc  little  party  sat  down  together  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Gilroyd,  and  chatted  in  a 
very  kindly  and  agreeable  way ;  and  Vane 
Trevor,  who  like  Aunt  Dinah,  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  birds,  persuaded  her  to  accept  a 
bullfinch,  which  he  would  send  her  next  morn- 
ing in  a  new  sort  of  cage,  which  had  just  come 
out. 

He  waited  in  vain,  however,  for  one  of  those 
little  momentary  absences  which,  at  other 
times,  had  left  him  and  Violet  alone.  Miss 
Perfect,  though  mollified,  sat  him  out  very 
determinedly.  So  at  last,  having  paid  a  very 
long  visit,  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  could  decently 
prolong  it  no  further,  and  he  went  away  with 
an  unsatisfactory  and  disappointed  feeling, 
not  quite  reasonable,  considering  the  inflex- 
ible rule  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  in  the 
matter  of  Gilroyd  Hall  and  its  inhabitants. 

"  Maubray  has  told  her  all  I  said,"  thought 
Vane  Trevor,  as  he  pursued  the  solitary  path 
along  the  uplands  of  Eevington.  "  The  old 
woman — what  a  bore  she  is — was  quite  plainly 
vexed  at  first ;  but — but  that  jolly  little  crea- 
ture— Viol  ctr— Violet,  it  is  a  pretty  name — she 
was  exactly  as  usual.  By  Jove  1  I  thought 
she'd  have  been  a  bit  vexed  ;  but  she's  an 
angel,"  he  dreamed  on,  disappointed.  "  I 
don't  think  she  can  have  even  begun  to  care 
for  me  the  least  bit  in  the  worlds— I  really 
don't"  He  was  looking  down  on  the  path, 


his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  cane  under 
his  arm ;  and  he  kicked  a  little  stone  out  of 
his  way  at  the  emphatic  word,  rattier  fiercely. 
"And  so  much  the  better;  there's  no  need  of 
all  that  caution.  Stuff  1  They  know  quite 
well  I've  no  idea  of  marrying  ;  and  what 
more  ?  And  there's  no  danger  of  her,  for  she 
is  plainly  quite  content  with  those  terms,  and 
does  not  care  for  me — now,  that's  all  right." 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  analyze  one's  own 
motives  ;  but  beneath  that  satisfaction,  there 
was  very  considerable  soreness,  and  something 
like  a  resolution  to  make  her  like  him,  in  spite 
of  her  coldness.  The  pretty,  little,  imperti- 
nent, cold,  bewitching  gipsy.  It  was  so  ab- 
surd. She  did  not  seem  the  least  flattered 
by  the  distinction  of  his  admiration. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  drove 
down  in  his  dog-cart,  instead  of  sending  the 
bird  as  he  had  proposed.  There  were  some 
ingenious  contrivances  in  this  model  cage 
which  required  explanation.  The  oddest  thing 
about  the  present  was  that  the  piping  bull- 
finch sang  two  of  Miss  Violet's  favourite  airs. 
Trevor  had  no  small  difficulty,  and  a  diffuse 
correspondence,  in  his  search  for  one  so  parti- 
cularly accomplished. 

When  in  the  drawing-room  at  Gilroyd,  he 
waved  a  feather  before  its  eyes,  and  the  little 
songster  displayed  his  acquirements.  Trevor 
stole  a  glance  at  Miss  Vi  ;  but  she  looked  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  smiled  with  a  provoking 
simplicity  on  the  bird.  Miss  Perfect  was, 
however,  charmed,  and  fancied  she  knew  the 
airs,  but  was,  honestly,  a  little  uncertain. 

"  It  is  really  too  good  of  you,  Mr.  Trevor," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  On  the  c<Jhtrary,  I'm  much  obliged  by 
your  accepting  the  charge.  I'm  a  sort  of — of 
wandering  Arab,  you  know,  and  I  shall  be 
making  the  tour  of  my  friends'  country 
houses ;  so  poor  little  Pipe  would  have  been 
very  lonely,  perhaps  neglected ;  and  I  should 
very  likely  have  had  a  letter  some  day  an- 
nouncing his  death,  and  that,  for  fifty  reasons, 
would  have  half  broken  my  heart ;"  whereat 
he  laughed  a  little,  for  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
glanced  one  very  meaning  and  tender  ogle 
on  Miss  Violet. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Trevor,  disguise  it  how  you 
may,  you  are  very  good-natured,"  said  Miss 
Perfect,  much  pleased  with  her  new  pet;  "and 
I'm  very  nuicli  obliged," 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  MESSAGE  IN   THB  "  TIMES." 

WITH  this  little  speech,  Aunt  Dinah,  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  nothing  but  her  bird,  and 
very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Trevor,  carried 
the  little  songster  away  to  her  room,  leaving 
the  young  people  together  at  the  open  parlour 
window. 

"I  hope  you  like  him?"  Trevor  said,  in  a 
a  low  tone. 
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"Oh,  charming  I"  replied  Miss  Vi. 

"  I  should  not  for  all  the  world — you'll  never 
know  the  reason  why,  perhaps — have  let  him 
go  to  any  place  else,  but  here — upon  my 
honour,"  said  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  speaking  very 
much  in  earnest. 

"  Miss  Perfect,  I  can  see,  is  charmed,"  said 
Miss  Violet. 

"Ah,  yes  you  think  so — very  happy,  I'm 
sure ;  but — but  I  shall  miss  him  very  much. 
I — I — you've  no  idea  what  company  he  has 
been  to  me  ;  and — and  what  a  lot  of  trouble  I 
had  in  finding  one  to — in  fact,  the  sort  of  one 
I  wanted." 

"  They  are  very  pretty,  very  sweet  ;  but, 
after  all,  don't  you  think  the  natural  song  the 
best.  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  repetition  ;  I 
should  tire  of  the  same  airs,"  said  Miss  Dark- 
well. 

"  Of  others — yes,  perhaps,  I  should,  but  of 
those,  never,"  said  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  eloquently. 

No  romantic  young  gentleman,  who  means 
to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
prudence,  does  well  in  falling  into  such  a  dia- 
logue of  covert-meanings  with  so  very  pretty 
a  girl  as  Miss  Violet  Darkwell.  It  is  like 
going  up  in  a  baloon,  among  invisible  and 
irresistible  currents,  and  the  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air  alone  can  tell  how  long  a 
voyage  you  are  in  for,  and  in  what  direction 
you  may  come  down. 

The  nattering  tongues  of  men  !  sweet  airy 
music  atuned  to  love  and  vanity,  to  woman's 
pride  and  weakness,  half  despised,  half 
cherished.  Long  after — a  phrase — a^ragment 
of  a  sentence,  like  a  broken  bar'  or  half- 
remembered  cadence  of  some  sweet  old  air, 
that  sounded  in  your  young  ears,  in  dances 
and  merry-makings,  now  far  and  filmy  as  bye- 
gone  dreams,  turns  up  unbidden— comes  back 
upon  rememberance,  and  is  told  with  a  sad- 
dened smile,  to  another  generation.  Drink  in 
the  sweet  music  at  your  pretty  ears ;  it  will 
not  last  always.  There  is  a  day  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  day  for  rememberance,  and  then 
the  days  of  darkness. 

A  little  blush — the  glory,  too,  of  ever  so 
faint  a  smile !  the  beautiful  flush  of  beauty's 
happy  triumph  was  on  the  fair  face  of  the 
girl,  as  she  listened  for  a  moment,  with  down- 
cast eyes  ;  and  Vane  Trevor,  conceited  young 
man  as  he  was,  had  never  felt  so  elated  as 
when  he  saw  that  transient,  but  beautiful  glow, 
answering  to  his  folly. 

I  may  look  011  her  with  different  eyes,  like 
the  Choragus  of  an  old  play,  and  wonder  and 
speculate  which  it  is  she  likes — the  flattery 
or  the  lover — or  each  for  sake  of  the  other  ;  or 
the  flattery  only,  caring  not  that  bullfinch's 
feather  on  the  carpet  for  him  V  There's  not 
much  in  her  face  to  guide  me ;  I  can  only  see, 
for  certain,  that  she  is  pleased. 

"  I — I  shall  never  forget  those  airs  ;  they — 
you  know,  you  sang  them  the  first  time  I  heard 
you  sing  ;  and  Pam  afraid  I  have  been  awfully 
unreasonable  about  them,  asking  you  to  sing 
them  for  me  every  time  nearly  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  I — I  assure  you,  I  don't  know  what 
I  shall  do  without  my  poor  bird ;  and " 


Exactly  at  this  point  Aunt  Dinah  returned, 
and  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  said : 

"  I  was  just  saying  to  Miss  Darkwell,  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  her  sing  those  little  songs 
the  bird  whistles." 

"So  she  does,"  interrupted  Miss  Perfect. 
'  I  could  not  think  where  I  heard  them.  You 
know  those  airs,  Vi  ?" 

"  Yes — I  think  they  are  among  my  songs," 
answered  Violet,  carelessly. 

"  It  would  be  very  good  of  you,  Miss  Perfect 
now  that  I've  parted  with  my — my — 
musician,  you  know — if  you  would  allow  me — 
just  perhaps  once  before  I  leave  Revington — I 
shall  be  away  probably  some  months — to  look 
in  some  evening,  when  Miss  Darkwell  is  at  her 
music — it  is  very  impertinent  I'm  afraid  to  ask 
— but  knowing  those  airs  so  well,  I  should  like 
so  much  to  hear  them  sung,  if  you  happened  to 
— to  be  able  to  find  them."  The  concluding 
words  were  to  Violet. 

"  Oh,  dear  yes — won't  you,  Vi — certainly, 
any  evening,  we  shall  be  very  happy ;  but  you 
know  we  are  very  early  people,  and  our  tea 
hour  seven  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  quite  deligthful,"  exclaimed  the  accc- 
modating  Vane  Trevor,  "  I  have  no  hours  at  all 
at  Eevington ;  when  I'm  alone  there,  I  just  eat 
when  I'm  hungry  and  sleep  when  I'm  sleepy." 
"  The  certain  way  to  loose  your  health  1" 
exclaimed  Miss  Perfect. 

"Very  much  obliged — I'll  certainly  turn 
up,  you  know,  seven  o'clock,  some  evening. 

And  so  he  took  his  leave,  and  was  haunted 
day  and  night  by  Violet  Darkwcll's  beautiful 
down-cast  face,  as  he  had  seen  it  that  morning. 

"  I  knew  I'd  make  her  like  me — by  Jove,  I  > 
knew  I  should — she  does,  I'm  quite  sure  of  it, 
she's  beginning  to  like  me,  and  if  I  choose 
I'll  make  her  like  me  awfully. 

Now,  all  the  rest  of  that  day,  Trevor  thought 
a  great  deal  less  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  Revington,  and 
the  vain  glories  of  the  Trevors  of  that  Ilk. 
Wrestling  with  love  is  sometimes  like  wrest- 
ling with  an  angel,  and  when  the  struggle 
seems  well  nigh  over,  and  the  athlete  sure  of 
his  victory,  one  unexpected  touch  of  the  an- 
gelic hand  sets  him  limping  again  for  many 
a  day.  Little  did  he  fancy  that  the  chance 
meeting  in  the  shadowy  porch  of  Saxton 
church  would  rivet  again  the  sightless  chains 
which  it  had  taken  some  time  and  trouble  to 
unclasp,  and  send  him  maundering  and  spirit- 
less in  his  fetters  among  the  woods  and  lonely 
paths  of  Revington ;  not  yet,  indeed,  bewail- 
ing in  vain  his  captivity,  but  still  conscious 
of  the  invisible  influence  in  which  he  was 
again  intangled,  and  with  no  very  clear  analy- 
sis of  the  present,  or  thoughts  for  the  future. 
Time  had  brought  no  •  tidings  of  William 
Maubray,  and  except  on  occasions,  Aunt 
Dinahjs  fits  of  silence  were  growing  longer, 
and  her  old  face  more  wan  and  sad. 

"Ungrateful  creature!"  said  she,  uncon- 
sciously aloud. 

"Who,  ma'am?"  asked  old  Winnie,  mildly. 
Her  mistress  was  disrobing  for  bed. 
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"Eh,  who?  repeated  Miss  Perfect.  "My 
nephew,  William  Maubray,  to  think  of  his 
never  once  sending  me  a  line,  or  a  message ! 
we  might  all  be  dead  here  and  he  never 
know.  Not  that  I  care  for  his  indifference 
and  heartless  ingratitude,  for  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  shall  never  see  his  face  again.  You 
need  not  stare,  you  need  not  say  a  word, 
Winnie ;  it  is  quite  fixed.  You  may  go  to  see 
him  at  Cambridge,  if  he's  there,  or  wherever 
he  is,  but  the  door  of  Gilroyd  he  shall  never 
enter  more  while  I  live,  and  he  and  his  con- 
cerns shall  trouble  me  just  as  little  as  I  and 
mine  do  him." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  William  ^Mau- 
bray, who  was  permitted  regularly  to  look 
into  the  Times,  saw  the  following  notification 
among  its  advertisements : — 

"If  the  young  gentleman  who  abruptly 
left  his  old  relative's  house,  under  displeas- 
ure, on  the  night  of ,  is  willing  to  enter 

the  Church,  a  path  to  reconciliation  may  be 
opened ;  but  none  otherwise.  If  he  needs 
pecuniary  assistance  it  will  be  supplied  to  the 
extent  of  £50,  on  his  applying  through  his 
tutor,  Doctor  S ,  but  not  directly." 

"How  insulting — how  severe  and  unfor- 
giving," murmured  William.  "How  could 
r.he  fancy  it  possible  that  I  could  accept  the 
insult  of  her  gift?" 

With  a  swelling  heart  he  turned  to  another 
part  of  the  paper,  and  tried  to  read.  But  the 
odious  serpent  coiled  and  hissing  at  him  from 
its  little  tabulated  compartment,  was  too 
near,  arid  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 


CHAPTEE  xx  X. 

THE  LORD    OF   BUELEIGH. 

ONE  morning  at  breakfast,  the  Kincton  letters 
having  arrived,  Miss  Clara,  who  had  only  one, 
tossed  it  carelessly  to  her  mamma,  who, 
having  just  closed  one  of  her  own,  asked— 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  Vane  ;  he's  coming  here  he  says  on  Thurs- 
day, instead  of  Wednesday,"  answered  the 
young  lady. 

"  Cool  young  gentleman  1"  observed  Mrs. 
Kincton  Enox.  "  He  ought  to  know  that 
people  don't  invite  themselves  to  Kincton — 
any  news  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there  has  been  an  awful  battle,  and 
young  Maubray  has  gone  off,  no  one  knows 
where,  and  everyone  curious  to  find  out — 
quite  irreconcileable,  they  say." 

"Does  he  say  what  about?"  inquired  the 
old  lady,  taking  up  the  letter. 

"  No,  nothing ;  only  that,"  answered  Clara. 

"  Mamma,  Mr.  Herbert's  blushing  all  over, 
like  fun,"  cried  Master  Howard  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  with  a  great  grin  on  his  jam- 
bedaubed  mouth,  and  his  spoon  pointed  at 
poor  William's  countenance. 


The  ladies  involuntarily  glanced  at  William, 
who  blushed  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and 
began  to  fiddle  with  his  knife  and  fork.  Miss 
Clara's  glance  only,  as  it  were,  touched  him, 
and  was  instantly  fixed  on  the  view  through 
the  window,  in  apparent  abstraction.  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox's  prominent  dark  eyes  rested 
gravely  a  little  longer  on  poor  William's  face, 
and  the  boy,  waving  his  spoon,  and  kicking 
his  chair,  cried,  "  Ha,  ha  1" 

"  Don't,  sir,  that's  extremely  rude  —  lay 
down  spoon ;  you're  never  to  point  at  any 
one,  sir.  Mr.  Herbert's  quite  ashamed  of 
you,  and  so  am  I." 

"  Come  here,"  said  William.  "  May  he 
come  to  me  ?"  asked  William. 

"Oh,  no  I  you  all  want  me  to  hold  my 
tongue.  It's  always  so,  and  that  great  beast 
of  a  Clara,"  bawled  "  the  hope  of  the  house," 
as  his  mamma  was  wont  to  call  him. 

"  Come  to  me,"  said  poor  William,  mildly. 

"  Or,  if  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Hebert,"  said 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox.  "Howard!  I  can't  tolerate 
this.  You  are  to  sit  quiet,  and  eat  your  break- 
fast— do  you  hear — and  do  you  like  sardines  ? 
—  Mr.  Hebert,  may  I  trouble  you — thanks; 
and  no  personalities,  mind  —  never!  Mr. 
Hebert,  a  little  more  tea?" 

The  ladies  fell  into  earnest  conference  that 
morning  after  breakfast,  so  soon  as  William 
and  his  pupil  had  withdrawn. 

"  W.  M. !  Everything  marked  with  W.  M. 
— Wynston  Maubray.  Don't  you  see?"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  nod,  and  her  dark  and 
prominent  eyes  fixed  suddenly  on  her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and  did  you  look  at  his 
face  when  I  mentioned  the  quarrel  with  Sir 
Pilchard?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?"  ex- 
claimed her  mother. 

Miss  Clara  smiled  mysteriously,  andjaodded 
her  acquiescence. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  was  the  colour  of  that," 
continued  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  pointing  her 
finger  fiercely  at  the  red  leather  back  of  tho 
chair  that  stood  by  them.  "I  don't  think 
there  can  be  a  doubt.  I  know  there's  none  in 
my  mind." 

"  It  is  very  curious — very  romantic.  I  only 
hope  that  we  have  not  been  using  him  very 
ill,"  said  Miss  Clara,  and  she  laughed  more 
heartily  than  was  her  wont. 

"  111 !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  trust, 
Clara,  no  one  is  ever  ill-used  at  Kincton.  It 
certainly  would  rather  surprise  me  to  hear 
anything  of  the  kind,"  retorted  the  lady  of 
Kincton,  loftily. 

'•'  Well,  I  did  not  mean  ill,  exactly.  I  ought 
to  have  said  rudely.  I  hope  we  have  not  been 
treating  him  like  a — a — what  shall  I  say? — 
all  this  time,"  and  the  young  lady  laughed 
again. 

"  We  have  shown  him,  Clara,  all  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  which  a  person  enter- 
ing this  house  in  the  capacity  he  chose  to  as- 
sume could  possibly  have  expected.  I  don't 
suppose  he  expected  us  to  divine  by  witch- 
craft who  and  what  he  was ;  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  thought  as — as 
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highly  of  tis,  if  we  had  acted  ia  the  slightest 
degree  differently." 

But  though  she  spoke  BO  confidently,  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  that  perfect  woman,  was  se- 
cretly troubled  with  misgivings  of  the  same 
•uncomfortable  kind,  and  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  be  able  to  modify  the  past,  or 
even  distinctly  to  call  its  incidents  to  mind. 

"Of  course,  Clara,  I  shan't  observe  upon 
those  odd  coincidences  to  Mr. — Mr.  Herbert 
himself.  It  is  his  wish  to  be  private  for  the 
present.  We  have  no  right  to  pry.  But  there 
is  certainly  justifiable — I  may  cay,  even  called 
for — some  little  modification  of  our  own  de- 
meanour toward  him,  ia  short ;  and  knowing 
now — as  I  feel  confident  we  do — who  he  is, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  same  degree  of  reserve 
and — and  distance ;  and  I  am  very  glad,  if  for 
this  reason  only,  that  you  may  more  frequent- 
ly, my  dear  Clara,  look  in  and  see  your  little 
brother,  who  is  so  much  phut  up ;  it  would  be 
only  kind." 

In  fact  this  old  warrior,  with  the  Roman 
nose  and  eagle  eye,  surveying  the  position, 
felt,  in  Cromwell's  phrase,  that  the  "Lord  had 
delivered  him  into  her  hand."  There  he  was 
domesticated,  in  what  she  might  regard  as  a 
romantic  incognito,  without  parental  author- 
ity to  impede  or  suspicion  to  alarm  Jiimi 
Could  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  be 
fancied?  How  a  little  real  kindness  would 
tell  just  now  upon  his  young  heart ;  and  he 
would  have  such  an  opportunity  in  his  dis- 
guise of  estimating  and  being  touched  by  the 
real  amiability  of  the  Kincton  Knoxes ;  and 
the  Maubray  estates  and  an  old  baronetage 
would  close  Miss  Clara's  campaigning  with 
eclat. 

The  young  lady  did  look  into  the  school- 
room. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Herbert,  you'll  think  me 
very  tiresome,"  she  said. 

William  had  risen  as  she  entered,  with  a 
bow. 

"  But  mamma  is  thinking  of  taking  Howard 
a  drive,  if  you  approve,  and  Howard,  we  are 
going  to  Bolton  Priory.  Mamma  wishes  so 
much  to  know  whether  you  will  allow  him  to 
come." 

"  I — I  can  have  no  objection.  He's  not  now 
at  his  lessons.  I'm  sure  it  will  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

Miss  Clara,  in  a  pretty  attitude,  leaning  with 
one  hand  on  the  table,  was  smiling  down  on 
Master  Howard,  and  caressingly  running  her 
taper  fingers  through  his  curls. 

"  Let  my  head  be — will  you,"  he  bawled, 
disengaging  himself,  with  a  bounce  and  a 
thump  at  her  hand. 

The  young  lady  smiled  and  shrugged  plain- 
tively at  William,  who  said,  "  Howard,  I  shall 
tell  your  mamma,  if  you  are  rude  to  Miss 
Knox,  and  I'll  ask  her  not  to  take  you  out 
to-day." 

"  That's  just  it,"  retorted  Master  Howard. 
"  That's  the  way  you  men  always  take  ner  part 
against  me,  because  you  think  she's  young 
and  pretty.    Ah-hal    I  wish  you'd  ask  her1 
maid— Winter." 


"  Be  quiet,  sir,"  said  William,  in  no  stern  a 
tone,  and  with  so  angry  a  flash  of  his  blue 
eyes,  that  the  young  gentleman  was  actually 
overawed,  and  returned  lowering  and  mutter- 
ing to  the  ship  he  had  been  rigging,  only 
making  an  ugly  grimace  over  his  shoulder, 
and  uttering  the  word  "  crocodile  I " 

Though  Miss  Clara  smiled  plaintively  down 
upon  the  copy  of  Tennyson  which  lay  open 
on  the  table,  and  turned  over  a  page  or  two 
with  her  finger-tip,  serenely,  she  inwardly 
quaked  while  Howard  declaimed,  and  in  her 
soul  wished  him  the  fate  of  Cicero ;  and  when 
she  got  to  her  room  planted  her  chair  before 
the  cheval  glass  with  a  crash,  and  exclaimed, 
"I  do  believe  that  the  fiendish  imp  is  raised 
up  expressly  to  torture  mel  Other  parents 
would  beat  such  a  brat  into  mummy,  and 
knock  his  head  off  rather  than  then:  daughter 
should  be  degraded  by  him ;  but  mine  seem 
to  like  it  positively.  I  wish — oh!  don't  I, 
just ."  And  the  aposiopesis  and  the  look  were 
eloquent. 

But  she  had  not  yet  left  the  school-room, 
and  as  she  looked  down  on  the  open  pages, 
she  murmured,  sadly,  "  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  I" 
And  looking  up  sho  said  to  William,  "  I  see 
you  read  my  poet  and  my  favourite  poem,  too, 
only  I  think  it  too  heart-rending.  I  can't  read 
it.  I  lose  my  spirits  for  the  whole  day  after, 
and  I  wonder  whether  the  story  is  really  true." 
She  paused  with  a  look  of  sad  inquiry,  and 
William  answered  that  he  had  read  it  was  so. 

And  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  That  only 
makes  it  sadder,"  and  she  seemed  to  have 
something  more  to  say,  but  did  not ;  and  after 
a  moment,  with  a  little  smile  and  a  nod,  she 
went  from  the  room.  And  William  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  handsome,  and 
had  not  before  suspected  her  of  so  much  mind 
and  so  much  feeling,  and  he  took  the  book  up 
and  read  the  poem  through,  and  dreamed  over 
it  till  the  servant  came  with  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  his  mistress'  compliments,  to  know 
if  Master  Howard  might  go  now. 


CHAPTER 


A   FRIEND    APPEARS. 

WILLIAM  MAUBRAY'S  harmless  self  love  was 
flattered  by  the  growing  consideration  with 
which  he  was  treated.  The  more  they  saw  of 
him  plainly  the  better  they  liked  him,  and 
William  began,  too,  dimly  to  fancy  that  there 
must  be  something  very  engaging  about  him. 

A  night  or  two  later,  his  pupil  having  just 
gone  to  bed,  a  footman  came  with  a  little 
scrap  of  pink  paper,  pencilled  over,  in  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox's  hand,  on  a  salver,  for  William. 
who  found  these  words  : 

"  It  has  just  struck  me  that  I  might  possibly 
prevail  upon  your  good-nature,  to  look  in 
upon  our  solitude  for  half  an  hour;  though 
we  don't  like  abridging  your  hours  of  liberty, 
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it  would  renlly  bo  quite  a  kindness  to  indulge 
me  ;  and  if  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon  your 
volume  of  Tennyson,  pray  bring  it  •with  you." 
Up  got  William, and  with  his  book  in  his 
hand  followed  the  servant,  who  announced 
Mr.  Herbert  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
William  found  himself  in  that  vast  apart- 
ment, the  lights  of  which  were  crowded  about 
the  fire,  and  the  rest  comparatively  dim. 

"  So  good  of  you,  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  with  a  superb  emile,  and  even 
extending  her  fingers  in  the  solemn  exuber- 
ance of  her  welcome.  "  It  is  so  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  ;  so  unreasonable,  I  fear ;  we  had 
a  debate,  I  assure  you,"  and  she  smiled  with 
awful  archness  toward  Miss  Clara,  "  but  my 
audacity  carried  it — you've  brought  the  book 
too — he  has  brought  the  book,  Clara :  how 
very  kind,  is  not  it  ?" 

Miss  Clara  answered  by  a  gjance  at  their 
visitor,  almost  grateful,  and  a  smile  at  her 
mother,  who  continued— 

"  You  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Herbert — pray  sit 
where  we  can  both  hear  and  see  you — how 
very  lonely  we  are  in  these  great  rooms,  when 
we  are  tete-d-tete,  as  you  see." 

William's  remarks  in  reply  were  not  very 
original  or  very  many,  but  such  as  they  were 
nothing  could  be  more  successful,  and  the 
ladies  exchanged  smiles  of  approbation  over 
the  timid  little  joke,  which  had  all  but  broken 
down. 

So  William  read  aloud,  and  the  ladies  each 
in  her  way,  were  charmed,  and  next  night  he 
was  invited  again,  and  there  was  more  con- 
versation and  rather  less  reading,  and  so  he 
grew  much  more  easy  and  intimate,  and  began 
to  look  forward  to  these  little  reunions  with  a 
very  pleasant  interest ;  and  Miss  Clara's  bril- 
liant beauty  and  some  little  indications  of  a 
penchant  very  flattering  began  to  visit  his 
fancy  oftcncr  than  I  should  have  supposed 
likely  ;  although  it  is  hard  to  say  when  the 
way-side  flowers  on  the  longest  journey  quite 
lose  their  interest ;  or  how  much  care  and 
fatigue  are  needed  to  make  a  man  cease  to 
smile  now  and  then,  or  whistle  a  stave  on  his 
way. 

William  and  his  pupil  were  walking  down 
the  thick  fir  wood  that  lies  on  the  slope  be- 
tween Kincton  and  the  Old  London  road,  when 
just  at  a  curve  in  the  path,  within  twenty 
yards,  whom  should  he  come  upon  suddenly 
in  this  darksome  by-way  but  Mr.  Vane  Trevor. 
They  both  stopped  short. 
"  By  Jove !  Maubray  ?"  exclaimed  Trevor, 
after  a  pause,  and  he  cackled  one  of  his  agree- 
able laughs. 

"  Did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  Trevor," 
replied  William,  looking  on  the  whole  rather 
dismally  surprised. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  old  Maubray  ? 
I'm  not  going  to  do  you  any  harm,  upon  my 
honour,"  and  he  laughed  again,  approaching 
his  friend,  who  likewise  advanced  to  meet 
him,  smiling,  with  rather  an  effort.  "  Very 
glad  to  see  you,  and— ^ud  I've  a  lot  to  tell 
you,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  mean  any  nonsense, 
hut — but  really  serious  things," 


"  All  well  at  home  7"  asked  William  eagerly. 
"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  quite  well — all  flourishing. 
It  is  not — it's  nothing  unpleasant,  you  know, 
only  I  mean  something,  I — I,  it's  of  import- 
ance to  me,  by  Jove  I  and  to — to,  I  fancy, 
other  people  also  ;  and  I — I  see  you're  puzzled. 
Can  we  get  rid  of  that  little  wretch  for  a 
minute  or  two  ?"  and  he  glanced  at  Howard 
Seymour  Knox,  to  whom,  he  just  remembered, 
he  had  not  yet  spoken. 

"  And  how  do  you  do,  Howard,  my  boy  ? 
Flourishing,  I  see.  Would  you  like  to  have 
a  shot  with  my  revolver?  I  left  it  at  the 
game-keeper's  down  there.  Well,  give  them 
this  card,  and  they'll  give  it  to  you — and  we'll 
try  and  shoot  a  rabbit — eh  ?" 

Away  went  Master  Howard,  and  Trevo> 
said — 

"And  do, tell  me,  what  are  you  doing  here, 
of  all  places  in  the  world  ?" 

"  I'm  a  resident  tutor — neither  more  no? 
less,"  said  William  Maubray,  with  a  bitter 
gaiety. 

"  You  mean  you've  come  here  to  Kincton 
to  teach  that  little  cur — I  hope  you  lick  him 
a  trifle  ?"  inquired  Trevor. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  lick  him,  and  in  fact  tho 
situation — that's  the  right  word,  isn't  it? — it 
very,  what's  the  word?  We  get  on  quietly, 
and  they're  all  very  civil  to  me,  and  it's  verj 
good  of  a  swell  like  you  to  talk  so  to  a  pooi 
devil  of  a  pedagogue." 

"  Come,  Maubray,  none  of  your  chaff.  1 
knew  by  your  aunt's  manner  there  was  a  screw 
loose  somewhere — something  about  a  living, 
was'nt  there  ?" 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  Trevor  was 
thinking  of  something  that  concerned  him 
more  nearly  than  William  Maubray's  squab- 
ble with  his  aunt. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  William ;  "  she 
wants  me  to  go  into  the  Church,  and  I  won't, 
and  so  there's  a  quarrel,  and  that's  all." 

"And  the  supplies  stopped?"  exclaimed 
Trevor. 

"  Well,  I  think  she  would  not  stop  them ; 
she  is  very  generous — but  I  could  not,  you 
know,  it's  time  I  should  do  something  ;  and 
I'm  here — Dr.  Sprague  thought  it  right — 
under  the  name  of  Herbert.  They  know  it's 
an  assumed  name — we  took  care  to  tell  them 
that — so  there's  no  trick,  you  know,  and  please 
don't  say  my  name's  Maubray,  it  would  half 
break  my  aunt's  heart." 

"  Secret  as  the  tomb,  Herbert,  I'll  remember, 
and — and  I  hope  that  nasty  little  dog  won't 
be  coming  back  in  a  minute — it's  a  good  way 
though — and,  by  Jove  I  it's  very  comical, 
though,  and  almost  providential  this,  meeting 
you  here,  for  I  did  want  a  friend  to  talk  a  bit 
to,  awfully,  and,  you  know,  Maubray,  I  really 
have  always  looked  on  you  jn  the  light  of  a 
friend. 

There  was  a  consciousness  of  the  honour 
which  such  a  distinction  conferred  in  the  tone 
in  which  this  was  spoken,  and  William,  in 
the  cynical  irony  which,  in  this  interview,  he 
had  used  with  Trevor,  interposed  with — 
"AJiumhle  friend  and  very  muclxflattered," 
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"  You're  no  such  thing,  upon  my  honour, 
and  I  think  you're  joking.  But  I  really  do 
regard  you  as  a  friend,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
no  end  of  things,  that  I  really  think  will  sur- 
prise you." 

"William  Maubray  looked  in  Trevor's  face, 
gravely  and  dubiously,  and  said  he,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  "  Well,  I  should 
like  to  hear — and  any  advice  'I.  can  offer,  it  is 
not  of  any  great  value  I  fear,  is  quite  at  your 
service." 

"  Let's  sit  down  here,"  said  Trevor,  and 
side  by  side  they  seated  themselves  on  a  rustic 
seat,  and  in  the  golden  shade  of  the  firs  and 
pines,  Vane  Trevor  began  to  open  his  case  to 
William. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  CONFIDENCE. 

"  I  DON'T  know  what  you'll  think  of  it  after 
all  I've  said,  but  I'm  going  to  marry  your 
cousin,  Violet  Darkwell,"  said  Vane  Trevor, 
after  a  little  pause,  and  with  a  kind  of  effort, 
and  a  rather  deprecatory  smile. 

"  Oh  ?"  exclaimed  William  Maubray,  cheer- 
ily, and  with  a  smile.  But  the  smile  was  wan, 
and  the  voice  sounded  ever  so  far  away. 

"  There's  no  use,  Maubray,  in  a  fellow  re- 
sisting his  destiny ;  and  there's  an  old  saying, 
you  know,  about  marriages  being  made  in 
heaven.  By  Jove  1  when  it  comes  to  a  certain 
point  with  a  fellow,  it's  all  over ;  no  good 
struggling,  and  he  may  as  well  accomplish  his 
— his  destiny — by  Jove,  with  a  good  grace. 
And — and  I  know,  Maubray,  you'll  be  glad  to 
hear,  and — and  I  really  believe  it's  the  best, 
and  wisest  thing  I  could  have  done — don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  "William,  in  the 
same  tone,  with  the  same  smile.  "  You're — 
everyone  says  it's  better  to  marry,  when  a 
fellow  can  afford  it ;  but — but,  I  did  not  think 
you  had  a  notion ;  that  is,  for  ever  so  long ; 
and  then,  some — some  great  lady." 

"  No  more  I  had,"  answered  Trevor.  "  By 
Jove !  a  month  ago,  you  weren't  a  more  un- 
likely man ;  but  how  can  /  help  it  ?  You 
never  were  spoony  on  a  girl  in  all  your  life, 
and  of  course  you  can't  tell ;  but  you've  nc 
idea  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  fellow,  when 
once  he  comes  to  be  really  in — in  love — to — 
to  make  himself  happy,  and  be  content  to 
lose  her.  /can't  I  know." 

"  No,  of  course,"  answered  William,  with 
the  same  smile  and  an  involuntary  sigh. 

"  And  then,  you  know,  money  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  it's  all  very  fine,  all  very  good  in  a 
wife  ;  but  by  Jove !  there's  more  than  you 
think  in — in  fascination  and  beauty,  am 
manner,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There's  Sir 
John  Sludgeleigh — old  family,  capital  fellow 
— he  chose  to  marry  a  woman  from  some  o 
those  cotton  mill  places,  with  no  end  of 


money,  and  by  Jove,  I  think  lie  has  been 
ashamed  to  show  ever  since ;  you  never  saw 
such  a  brute.  He's  ashamed  of  her,  and  they 
say  he'd  give  his  right  hand  he' had  never  set 
eyes  on  her.  I  can  quite  understand,  of 
ourse,  a  fellow  that  has  not  a  guinea  left ; 
jut,  by  Jove,  if  you  saw  her,  you  could  con- 
eive  such  a  thing.  And  there's  old  -Lord 
Ricketts,  he  married  quite  a  nobody.  Sweetly 
pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  out  of  a  boarding 
school,  and  so  clever,  you  know,  but  no 
money,  and  no  family,  and  he  so  awfully  dipt ; 
and  she  set  herself  to  work  and  looked  after 
iverything,  awfully  clever,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  estate  does  not  owe-a  guinea,  and 
she  found  it  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  mortgage  over  it;  and 
when  he  married  her  every  one  said  it  was  all 
up,  and  his  ruin  certain,  and  by  Jove  it  wag 
that  marriage  that  saved  him." 

"  Very  curious !"  said  William,  dismally. 
"  To  be  sure  it  is ;  there's  no  subject,  I  ten 
you,  there's  so  much  nonsense  talked  about  us 
marriage ;  if  a  woman  brings  you  a  fortune  or 
connexion,  by  Jove,  she'll  make  you  pay  for 
it.  I  could  tell  you  half  a  dozen  who  have 
been  simply  ruined  by  making  what  all  the 
world  thought  wonderfully  good  marriages." 
"  I  dare  say,"  said  William,  in  a  dream. 
"And  then  about  family  and  connexion, 
really  the  thing,  when  you  examine  it,  there's 
wonderfully  little  in  it;  the  good  blood  of 
England  isn't  in  the  peerage  at  all,  it  is  really, 
as  a  rule,  all  in  the  landed  gentry.  Now, 
look  at  us,  for  example,  I  give  you  leave  to 
search  the  peerage  through,  and  you'll  not 
find  four  houses — I  don't  speak  of  titles,  but 
families — older  than  we.  Except  four,  there 
is  not  one  as  old.  And  really,  if  people  are 
nice,  and  quite  well  bred,  what  more  do  you 
want?" 

'•  Oh,  nothing,"  sighed  William. 
"  And  do  you  know,  I've  rather  a  prejudice 
against  barristers,  I  mean  as  being  generally 
an  awfully  low,  vulgar  set ;  and  I  assure  you, 
I — I  know  I  may  say  whatever  I  think  to  you ; 
but  I,  when  I  was  thinking  about  all  this 
thing,  you  know,  I  could  noC  get  the  idea  out 
of  my  head.  I  knew  her  father  was  a  barris- 
ter, and  he  was  always  turning  up  in  my 
mind  ;  you  know  the  sort  of  thing,  as — as  a 
sort  of  fellow  one  could  not  like." 

"  But  he's  a  particularly  gentlemanlike 
man,"  broke  in  William,  to  whom  Sergeant 
Darkwell  had  always  been  very  kind. 

"  Oh  1  you  need  not  tell  me,  for  I  walked 
with  him  home  to  Gilroyd,  last  Sunday,  from 
church.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was — stupid 
of  me  not  to  guess — and  you  can't  think  what 
an  agreeable — really  nice  fellow." 

"I  know  him;  he  has  been  always  very 
kind  to  me,  and  very  encouraging  about  the 
bar,"  said  Maubray. 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Trevor,  "  and  they  say, 
certain  to  rise,  and  very  high,  too.  Chancery, 
you  know,  and  that — and — and  such  a  really 
gentleman-like  fellow,  might  be  anything, 
and  so — and  so  clever,  I'm  sure." 

"Come    down  to  draw  tho  settlements," 
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thought  William,  with  a  pang.  But  he  could 
not  somehow  say  it.  There  are  events  to 
•which  you  can  suhmit,  but  the  details  of 
which  you  shrink  from.  Here  was  for  Wil- 
liam, in  some  sort,  a  death.  A  familiar  face 
gone.  The  rest  was  the  undertaker's  business. 
The  stretching  and  shrouding,  and  screwing 
down,  he  had  rather  not  hear  of. 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  the  people  here  ?  " 
said  William  Maubray,  not  knowing  well 
what  to  say. 

"  Tell  them  here,  at  Kincton  !  Not  if  I 
knows  it.  Why,  I  know  pretty  well,  for  fifty 
reasons,  how  they'll  receive  it.  Oh  1  no,  I'll 
just  send  them  the  prettiest  little  bit  of  a  note 
in  a  week  or  two,  when  everything  is  quite 
settled,  and  I'll  not  mind  seeing  them  again 
for  some  time,  I  can  tell  you,  Here's  this  lit- 
tle wretch  coming  again.  Well,  Howard,  have 
you  got  the  revolver  ?" 

Master  Howard's  face  was  swollen  with  tears 
and  fury  ? 

"  No,  they  wouldn't  give  it  me.  You  knew 
right  well  they  would  not,  without  mamma 
told  'em.  I  wished  mamma  was  hanged ;  I 
do ;  she's  always  a  plaguing  every  one ;  her 
and  that  great  brute,  Clara." 

This  explosion  seemed  to  divert  Mr.  Trevor 
extremely ;  but  William  was,  of  course,  obliged 
to  rebuke  his  pupil. 

"  If  you  say  that  again,  Master  Howard,  I'll 
tell  your  mamma." 

"  I  don't  care." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"I  say,  come  with  me,"  said  Trevor.  "We'll 
ask  mamma  about  the  pistol.  May  he  come  ? 
and  I  shall  be  here  again  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Very  well,  do  so,  and  just  remember, 
though  I  don't  much  care,"  said  Maubray,  in 
an  under  tone,  "  they  don't  know  my  name 
here." 

"  All  right,"  said  Trevor ;  "  I  shan't  forget," 
and  he  and  his  interesting  companion  took 
their  departure,  leaving  William  to  his  medi- 
tations. 

"  So !  going  to  be  married — little  Vi — pretty 
little  Vi — little  Vi,  that  used  to  climb  up  at 
the  back  of  my  tfhair.  I'll  try  and  remember 
her  always  the  same  little  wayward,  beautiful 
darling.  I've  seen  my  last  of  her,  at  least  for 
a  long  timo,  a  very  long  time.  I  wonder — I 
wonder — Gilroyd — I'll  never  see  it  again." 

And  thoughts,  vague  and  sad,  came  swell- 
ing up  the  stormy  channels  of  his  heart,  break- 
ing wildly  and  mournfully  one  over  the  other, 
and  poor  William  Maubray,  in  bis  solitude, 
wept  some  bitter  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE     LADIES     MAKE   INQUISITION. 

ON  the  steps  Vane  Trevor  was  encountered 
by  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  in  his  drab  gaiters  and 
portly  white  waistcoat,  and  white  hat,  and 


smiling  in  guileless  hospitality,  with  both 
hands  extended.  "  Very  glad,  Vane,  my  dear 
boy — very  happy — now  we've  got  you,  we'll 
keep  you  three  weeks  at  least.  You  must 
not  be  running  away  as  usual.  We'll  not  let 
you  off  this  time,  mind." 

Vane  knew  that  the  hospitable  exuberances 
of  the  worthy  gentleman  were  liable  to  be 
overruled  by  another  power,  and  did  not  com- 
bat the  hospitable  seizure,  as  vigorously  as  if 
there  had  been  no  appeal.  But  he  chatted  a 
while  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  promised 
to  walk  down  and  see  the  plantations,  and  the 
new  road  with  him.  By  a  sort  of  silent  com- 
promise, this  out-door  department  was  aban- 
doned to  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  who  seldom  in- 
vaded the  interior  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, and  in  justice,  it  must  be  alleged  that 
the  empress  seldom  interfered  directly  with 
the  '  woods  and  forests/  and  contented  herself 
with  now  and  then  lifting  up  her  fine  eyes, 
and  mittened  hands,  as  she  surveyed  his  opera- 
tions from  the  window  in  a  resigned  horror, 
and  wondered  how  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  could 
satisfy  his  conscience  in  wasting  money  the 
way  he  did ! 

She  had  learned,  however,  that  his  walks, 
trees,  and  roads,  were  points  on  which  he 
might  be  raised  to  battle  ;  and  as  she  knew 
there  was  little  harm*  in  the  pursuit,  and 
really  little,  if  anything  done,  more  than  was 
needed,  and  as  some  one  must  look  after  it,  she 
conceded  the  point  without  any  systematic 
resistance,  and  confined  herself  to  the  sort  of 
silent  protest  I  have  mentioned. 

While  Vane  Trevor  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  old  gentleman,  Master 
Howard  Seymour  Knox,  who  was  as  little  ac- 
customed to  wait  as  Louis  XIV.,  stumped  in- 
to the  drawing-room,  to  demand  an  order 
upon  the  gamekeeper's-wife  for  Vane  Trevors 
revolver. 

"  Vane  Trevor  come  ?"  exclaimed  Clara. 

"  I  want  a  note,"  cried  Howard. 

"  We  shall  hear  all  about  the  quarrel,"  ob- 
served the  old  lady  emphatically,  and  with  a 
mysterious  nod,  to  her  daughter. 

"  I  won't  be  kept  here  all  day,"  cried  Master 
Howard,  with  a  stamp. 

"  Well,  wait  a  moment,"  cried  Clara,  «  and 
you  shall  have  the  other  box  of  bon-bons.  I'll 
ring  and  send  Brooks  ;  but  you've  to  tell  me 
where  Vane  Trevor  is." 

"  No  I  won't  till  I  get  the  bon-bons." 

Miss  Clara  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
forth  into  invective,  but  being  curious,  sho 
did  not  choose  a  rupture,  and  only  said 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

"  Because  you  cheated  me  of  the  shilling 
you  promised  me  the  same  way,  and  I  told  all 
the  servants,  and  they  all  said  you  were  a 
beast." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"  You  do,  right  well,"  he  replied,  "you  ask- 
ed me  to  tell  you  all  about  the  tutor,  and  when 
I  did  you  said  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing, 
and  you  would  not  give  the  shilling  you  pro- 
mised, that  was  cheating ;  you  cheat  ?  " 

"Do  you  hear  him,  mamma?" 
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«  Howard,  my  dear !  what's  all  this  ?  Tut, 
tut  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

The  arrival  of  the  bon-bons,  however,  did 
more  to  re-establish  peaceful  relations  ;  and 
the  boy,  who  was  anxious  to  get  away,  de- 
livered his  news  as  rapidly  as  he  could. 

"Yes,  Vane  Trevor's  come.  When  I  and 
Herbert  were  in  the  long  larch  walk  he  met 
us,  and  they  seemed  very  glad  to  meet." 

"  Ah !  Like  people  who  knew  one  another 
before  ?"  asked  Miss  Clara,  eagerly,  in  tones 
little  above  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,  and  Vane  called  Herbert,  Maubray — 
yes  he  did." 

"Maubray?  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?" 
demanded  the  elder  lady,  peering  into  his  face 
and  forgetting  her  dignity  in  the  intensity  of 
her  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  that  I  am,  quite  sure,"  replied  the 
boy  wagging  his  head,  and  then  spinning  him- 
self round  on  his  heel. 

"  Be  quiet,  sir,"  hissed  Miss  Clara,  clutching 
him  by  the  arm ;  "  answer  me, — now  do  be  a 
good  boy  and  we'll  let  you  away  in  a  minute. 
How  do  you  remember  the  name  was  Maubray, 
and  not  some  other  name  like  Maubray  ?" 

"  Because  I  remember  Sir  Richard  Mau- 
bray that  you  and  mamma's  always  talking 
about." 

« 'W'e'rc  not  always  talking  about  him,"  said 
Clara. 

"  No,  sir,  we're  not,"  repeated  the  matron, 
severely. 

"  I'll  tell  you  no  more,  if  your  both  so  cross. 
I  won't,"  retorted  Master  Howard,  as  distinctly 
as  the  bonbons  would  allow  him.  -  , 

"  Well,  well,  will  you  have  done,  and  answer 
my  question  ?  Did  he  call  him  Maubray  often?" 
repeated  Clara. 

"  Yes — no.  He  did,  though — he  called  him 
Maubray  twice.  I'm  sure  of  that." 

Mother  and  daughter  exchanged  glances  at 
this  point,  and  Mrs.  Kincton  made  a  very  slow 
little  bow  with  compressed  lips,  and  her  dark 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  her  daughter,  and  then 
there  was  a  little  "  h'm  1" 

"  And  they  seemed  to  know  one  another 
before  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"Yes,  I  told  you  that  before." 

"  And  glad  to  meet  ?"  she  continued. 

"  Yes,  that  is,  Vane.  I  don't  think  Herbert 
was." 

Again  the  ladies  interchanged  a  meaning 
glance. 

"  Where  is  Vane  Trevor  now  ?"  inquired 
the  elder  lady,  gathering  up  her  majestic  man- 
ner again. 

"  He  was  talking  to  the  governor  at  the  hall- 
door." 

"  Oh  1  then  we  shall  see  him  in  a  moment," 
said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  Mind  now,  Howard,  you're  not  to  say  one 
•word  to  Mr.  Herbert  or  to  Vane  Trevor  about 
your  telling  us  anything,"  added  Miss  Clara. 

"  Ain't  I  though  ?  1  just  will,  both  of  them, 
my  man,  unless  you  pay  me  my  shilling,"  re- 
plied Master  Howard. 

"  Mamma  do  you  hear  hL'.  1"  exclaimed  Miss 
Clara  in  a  piteous  fury. 


"  What  do  you'  mean,  sir  ?"  interposed  his 
mamma  vigorously,  for  she  was  nearly  as  much 
frightened  as  the  young  lady. 

"  I  mean  I'll  tell  them ;  yes  I  will,  I'm 
going,"  and  he  skipped  with  a  horrid  grimace, 
and  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  toward  the 
door. 

Come  back,  sir ;  how  dare  you?"  almost 
screamed  Miss  Clara. 

"  Here,  sir,  take  your  shilling,"  cried  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  with  a  stamp  on  the  floor  and 
flashing  eye,  fumbling  hurriedly  at  her  purse 
to  produce  the  coin  in  question.  "  There  it 
is,  sir,  and  remember." 

Whether  the  oracular  "  remember"  was  a 
menace  or  an  entreaty  I  know  not ;  but  the 
young  gentleman  fixed  the  coin  in  his  eye 
after  the  manner  of  an  eyeglass,  and  with 
some  horrid  skips  and  a  grin  of  triumph  at 
Miss  Clara,  he  made  his  exit. 

"  Where  can  he  learn  those  vile,  low  tricks  ?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Clara.  "  I  don't  believe  there 
is  another  such  boy  in  England.  He'll  disgrace 
us,  you'll  find,  and  he'll  kill  me,  I  know." 

"  He  has  been  extremely  troublesome ;  and 
I'll  speak  to  him  by-and-bye,"  said  the 
matron. 

"  Speak,  indeed  ;  much  he  cares !" 

"  I'll  make  him  care,  though." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  the  ladies 
mentally  returned  to  the  more  momentous 
topic  from  which  the  extortion  of  Howard 
Seymour  had  for  a  moment  diverted  them. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  murmured  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox. 

"  Oh  !  I  think  there's  but  one  thing  to 
think,"  answered  Miss  Clara. 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  perfectly  conclusive  ;  and, 
in  fact,  his  appearance  tallies  so  exactly  with 
the  descriptions  we  have  heard  that  we  hardly 
needed  all  this  corroboration.  As  it  is,  I  am 
satisfied." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Vane 
Trevor  was  announced. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TEEVOK  AND  MAUBRAY  IN   THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

VANE  TREVOR  was  a  remote  cousin,  and  so  re- 
ceived as  a  kinsmen ;  he  entered  and  was 
greeted  smilingly. 

"  We  have  secured  such  a  treasure  since  we 
saw  you,  a  tutor  for  my  precious  Howard ;  and 
such  a  young  man — I  can't  tell  you  halfvfhat 
I  think  of  him."  (That,  perhaps,  was  true.) 
"  He's  so  accomplished." 

"Accomplished — is  he?"   said  Trevor. 

"  Well,  not  perhaps  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  that  I  know  of,  but  I  referred 
particularly  to  that  charming  accomplishment 
of  reading  aloud  with  feeling  and  point,  you 
know,  so  sadly  neglected,  and  yet  so  condu- 
cive to  real  enjoyment  and  one's  appreciation 
of  good  authors,  when  cultivated.  You  would 
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bardly  believe  what  a  resource  it  is  to  us  poor 
solitaries.  I  am  quite  in  love  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert ;  and  I  will  answer  for  Clara  there  ;  she 
is  as  nearly  so  as  a  young  lady  ought  to  be." 

riuyfulness  was  not  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox's 
happiest  vein.  She  was  tall,  tragic,  and  un- 
gainly ;  and  her  conscious  graciousness  made 
one  uncomfortable,  and  her  smile  was  intimi- 
dating. He  certainly  does  read  charmingly," 
threw  in  Miss  Clara. 

"  We  have  grown,  I  fear,"  continued  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  "  almost  too  dependent  on  him 
for  the  enjoyment  of  our  evenings ;  and  I 
sometimes  say,  quite  seriously  to  my  girl 
there,  Clara,  I  do  trust  we  are  not  spoiling 
Mr.  Herbert." 

"  He  does  not  look  like  a  spoiled  child — 
rather  sad  and  seedy,  doesn't  he?"  replied 
Vane  Trevor.  • 

" Tut — does  he?"  said  Miss  Clara. 

"You've  seen  him,  then?"  supplemented 
her  mother. 

"  Yes ;  had  that  honour  as  I  mounted  the 
steep  walk — how  charming  that  walk  is — 
among  the  fir-trees.  But  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing very  unusual  about  him." 

" 1  can  only  say  I  like  him  extremely"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  in  a  tone  which 
concluded  debate. 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Miss  Knox  ?"  in- 
quired Vane  Trevor,  with  one  of  his  arch 
cackles. 

"  No ;  young  ladies  are  not  to  say  all  they 
think,  like  us  old  people,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Knox;  "but  he's  a  very  agreeable  young 
man." 

"  Is  he  ?"  said  Vane  Trevor,  with  irrepressi- 
ble amazement.  "That's  the  first  time  by 
Jove  1  I  ever  heard  poor  Maubray" — and  here- 
upon he  stopped,  remembering  that  Mau- 
bray's  identity  was  a  secret,  and  he  looked, 
perhaps,  a  little  foolish. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  coughed  a  little,  though 
she  was  glad  to  be  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Wyn- 
ston  Maubray  was  safe  under  her  roof,  and  did 
not  want  him  or  Vane  Trevor  to  know  that 
she  knew  it.  She  therefore  coughed  a  little 
grandly,  and  also  looked  a  little  put  out. 
But  Miss  Clara,  with  admirable  coolness,  said 
quite  innocently — 

"What  of  Mr.  Maubray?  What  have  you 
heard  of  him?  do  tell  us.  How  is  poor  Sir 
Eichard  ?  We  never  saw  his  son,  you  know, 
here ;  and  is  the  quarrel  made  up  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
about,"  said  Vane  Trevor,  scrambling  rather 
clumsily  on  his  legs  again  after  his  tumble. 
"  Not  the  least  chance — none  in  the  world — 
of  a  reconciliation.  And  the  poor  old  fellow, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  got  a  fit,  by  Jove, 
and  old  Sprague  at  Cambridge  told  me  one 
half  his  body  is  perfectly  dead,  paralytic,  you 
know,  and  he  can't  last ;  so  Wynston,  you  see, 
is  more  eligible  than  ever" 

"Poor  old  man!  you  ought  not  to  speak 
with  so  much  levity,"  said  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox.  "  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it — how 
horrible  1  And  when  had  poor  Sir  Eichard  his 
paralytic  stroke?" 


"  About  a  week  ago.  He  knew  some  peo- 
ple yesterday;  but  they  say  he's  awfully 
shaken,  and  his  face  all — you  know — pulled 
up  on  one  side,  and  hanging  down  at  the  oth- 
er ;  old  Sprague  says,  a  horrible  object ;  by 
Jove,  you  can't  help  pitying  him,  though  he 
was  a  fearful  old  screw." 

"  Melancholy ! — and  he  was  such  a  hand- 
some man !  Dear  me  1  Is  his  son  like  him  ?" 
said  Mrs  Kincton  Knox  ruefully. 

"  Why,  not  particularly  just  now.  They 
say  the  two  sides  of  his  face  are  pretty  much 
alike ;  and  his  right  limbs  are  about  as  lively 
as  his  left ;"  and  Vane  Trevor  cackled  very 
agreeably  over  this  sally. 

"  So  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Trevor,"  said  the 
matron  of  the  high  nose  and  dark  brows  with 
a  gloomy  superiority,  "  and  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  answering  my  question,  I  should 
rather  not  hear  it  jested  upon,  especially  with  so 
shocking  a  reference  to  Sir  Eichard's  calamity 
— whom  I  knew,  poor  man !  when  he  was  as 
strong  and  as  good-looking  as  you  are." 

"  But  seriously,"  said  Miss  Clara,  who  saw 
that  her  mother  had  not  left  herself  room  to 
repeat  her  question,  "  What  is  he  like  ?''  is  he 
light  or  dark,  or  tall  or  short — or  what  ?" 

"  Well,  he's  dark  at  night,  you  know,  when 
he's  put  out  his  candle,  and  light  enough  in 
the  daytime,  when  the  sun's  shining,  and  he's 
decidedly  shaft  sometimes — in  his  temper,  I 
mean — he,  he,  he ! — and  tall  in  his  talk  al- 
ways," replied  Vane  Trevor,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
very  exhilarating  laugh  at  his  witty  conceits. 

"  You  used  to  be  capable  of  a  little  conver- 
satjon,"  said  the  matron  grandly.  "  You  seem 
to  have  abandoned  yourself  to— to " 

"  To  cha/you  were  going  to  say,"  suggested 
Vane,  waggishly. 

"No,  certainly  not,  that's  a  slang  phrase 
such  as  is  not  usual  among  ladies ;  nor  ever 
spoken  at  Kincton,"  retorted  the  old  lady. 

"  Well,  it  is  though,  whenever  I'm  here," 
he  replied  agreeably.  "But  I'll  really  tell 
you  all  I  can  :  there's  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  his  appearance  ;  he's  rather  tall,  very 
light ;  he  has  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  pretty  good 
bat." 

"What's  that?"  demanded  the  elder  lady. 

"He  handles  the  willow  pretty  well,  and 
would  treat  you  to  a  tolerably  straight,  well 
pitched  slow  underhand." 

"  I  think  you  intimated  that  you  were  about 
making  yourself  intelligible  ?"  interposed  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox. 

"  And  don't  you  understand  me  ?"  inquired 
Vane  Trevor  of  Miss  Clara. 

"Yes,  I  think  its  cricket,  ain't  it?"  she 
replied. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  was  intelligible ;  yes, 
cricket,  of  course,"  replied  Vane. 

"  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,  where  Miss  Kincton 
Knox  learned  those  phrases  ;  it  certainly  was 
not  in  this  drawing-room,"  observed  her 
mamma,  with  a  gloomy  severity. 

"  Well,  I  mean  he's  a  tolerable  good  crick- 
eter, and  he  reads  poetry,  and  quarrels  Math 
his  father,  and  he's  just  going  to  step  into 
the  poor  old  fellow's  shoes,  for,  jesting  apart, 
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he  really  is  in  an  awful  state  from  all  I  can 
hear." 

"  Is  it  thought  ho  may  linger  long  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Kincton  Knox ;  "  though,  indeed, 
poor  man,  it  is  hardly  desirable  he  should, 
from  all  you  say." 

"  Anything  but  desirable.  I  fancy  he's  very 
shaky  indeed,  not  safe  for  a  week — may  go 
any  day — that's  what  Sprague  says,  and  he's 
awfully  anxious  his  son  should  come  and  see 
him;  don't  you  think  he  ought?"  said  Mr. 
Vane  Trevor. 

"  That  depends,"  said  the  old  lady  thought- 
fully, for  the  idea  of  her  bird  in  the  hand  flit- 
ting suddenly  away  at  Old  Sprague's  whistle, 
to  the  bush  of  uncertainty,  was  uncomfortable 
and  alarming.  "I  have  always  understood 
that  in  a  case  like  poor  Sir  Richard's  nothing 
can  be  more  unwise,  and,  humanely  speaking, 
more  certain  to  precipitate  a  fatal  catastrophe 
than  a — a — adopting  any  step  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  agitation.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  hazarded  for  at  least  six 
weeks  or  so,  /  should  say,  and  not  even  then 
unless  the  patient  has  rallied  very  decidedly, 
and  in  such  a  state  as  the  miserable  man  now 
is,  a  reconciliation  would  be  a  mere  delusion. 
I  should  certainly  say  no  to  a:*y  such  proposi- 
tion, and  I  can't  think  how  Dr.  Sprague  could 
contemplate  such  an  experiment  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  possible  murder." 

At  this  moment  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  William  Maubray's  pale  and  sad 
face  appeared  at  it. 

"  Howard  says  you  wished  to  see  me  ?"  said 
he. 

"  We  are  very  happy,  indeed,  to  see  you," 
replied  the  old  lady,  graciously.  "  Pray  come 
in  and  join  us,  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Herbert, 
allow  me  to  introduce  my  cousin,  Mr.  Trevor. 
You  have  heard  us  speak  of  Mr.  Vane  Trevor, 
of  Rcvington  ?" 

"  I  had  the  pleasure — I  met  him  on  his  way 
here,  and  we  talked — and — and — I  know  him 
quite  well,"  said  William,  blushing,  but  com- 
ing out  with  his  concluding  sentence  quite 
stoutly,  for  before  Vane  Trevor's  sly  gaze 
he  would  have  felt  like  a  trickster  if  he  had 
not. 

But  the  ladies  were  determined  to  supect 
nothing,  and  Mrs.  Knox  observed— 

"  We  make  acquaintance  very  quickly  in 
the  country — a  ten  minutes'  walk  together. 
Mr.  Herbert,  would  you  object  to  poor  How- 
ard's having  a  holiday? — and,  pray,  join  us  at 
lunch,  and  you  really  must  not  leave  us  now. 

"  I — oh !  very  happy — yes — a  holiday— cer- 
sainly,"  replied  he,  like  a  man  whose  thoughts 
were  a  little  scattered,  and  he  stood  leaning 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  showing,  as  both 
ladies  agreed,  by  his  absent  manner  and  pale 
and  saddened  countenance,  that  Vane  Trevor 
had  been  delivering  Doctor  Sprague's  message, 
desiring  his  presence  at  the  death-bed  of  the 
departing  baronet. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THEY  CONVERSE. 

"  WE  were  discussing  a  knotty  point,  Mr. 
Herbert,  when  you  arrived,"  said  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox.  "  I  say  that  nothing  can  warrant  an 
agitating  intrusion  upon  a  sick  bed.  Mr. 
Trevor  here  was  mentioning  a  case — a  patient 
in  a  most  critical  state — who  had  an  unhappy 
quarrel  with  his  son.  The  old  gentleman,  a 
baronet,  is  now  in  a  most  precarious  state." 
Miss  Clara  stole  a  glance  at  William,  who  was 
bearing  it  like  a  brick.  "  A  paralytic  stroke  ; 
and  they  talked  of  sending  for  his  son !  Was 
ever  such  madness  heard  of?  If  they  want  to 
kill  the  old  man  outright,  they  could  not  go 
more  direct  to  their  object.  I  happen  to  know 
something  of  that  awful  complaint.  My  dar- 
ling Clara's  grandfather,  my  beloved  father, 
was  taken  in  that  way — a  severe  paralytic 
attack,  from  which  he  was  slowly  recovering, 
and  a  servant  stupidly  dropped  a  china  cup 
containing  my  dear  father's  gruel,  and  broke 
it — a  kind  of  thing  which  always  a  little  ex- 
cited him — and  not  being  able  to  articulate 
distinctly,  or  inany  way  adequately  to  express 
his  irritation,  he  had,  in  about  twenty  minutes 
after  the  occurrence,  a  second  seizure,  which 
quite  prostrated  him,  and  in  fact  he  never 
spoke  intelligibly  after,  nor  were  we  certain 
that  he  recognised  one  of  his  immediate  family. 
So  trifling  arc  the  ways,  so  mysterious — h — 
hem ! — and  apparently  inadequate  the  causes, 
which  of  course,  under  Divine  regulation,  in 
paralytic  affections,  invariably  overpower  the 
patient.  Now,  what  I  say  is  this,  don't  you 
think  a  son,  in  such  a  case,  instead  of  obtrud- 
ing himself  at  the  sick  man's  bedside,  ought 
to  wait  quietly  for  a  month  or  two — quietly,  I 
would  say,  in  France  or  wherever  he  is,  and  to 
allow  his  father  just  to  rally  ?" 

William  had  been  looking  rather  [drearily 
on  the  carpet  during  this  long  statement,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  had  hardly  listened  to  it  as 
closely  as  he  ought,  and  on  being  appealed  to 
on  the  subject  he  did  the  best  he  could,  and 
answered — 

"  It's  an  awful  pity  these  quarrels." 

"  He  knows  something  of  the  case,  too," 
interposed  Vane  Trevor. 

The  ladies  looked,  one  upon  the  flowers  in 
the  vase,  and  the  other  out  of  the  window,  ia 
painful  expectation  of  an  immediate  eclaircis- 
sement.  But  William  only  nodded  a  little 
frown  at  Trevor,  to  warn  him  off  the  dangerous 
ground  he  was  treading,  and  he  went  on. 

"  The  blame  is  always  thrown  ou  the  young 
fellows  ;  it  isn't  fair."  William  spoke  a  little 
warmly.  "  It's  the  fault  of  the  old  ones  a 
great  deal  oftener,  they  are  so  dictatorial  and 
unreasonable,  and  expect  you  to  have  no  will 
or  conscience,  or  body  or  soul,  except  as  they 
please.  They  forgot  that  they  were  young 
themselves  once,  and  would  not  have  submit- 
ted to  it ;  and  then  they  talk  of  you  as  a  rebel, 
by  Jove  I  and  a — a  parricide  almost,  for  pre- 
suming to  have  either  a  thought  or  a  scruple, 
or "  On  a  sudden  William  perceived  that, 
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fired  with  his  subject,  he  was  declaiming  a 
little  more  vehemently  than  was  usual  in  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  his  inspiration  failed  him. 

u  Hear,  hear,  hear  1"  cried  Trevor,  with  a 
tiny  clapping  of  his  hands,  and  a  laugh. 

Miss  Clara  looked  all  aglow  with  his  elo- 
quence, and  her  mama  said  grandly — 

"  There's  truth,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  in  your 
remarks.  Heaven  knows  -I've  suffered  from 
unreasonableness,  if  ever  mortal  has.  Here 
we  sit  in  shadow  of  that  great  ugly,  positively 
ugly  tree  there,  and  there  it  seems  it  must 
stand  !  /  daren't  remove  it ;"  and  Mrs.  Kinc- 
ton  Knox  lifted  her  head  and  her  chin,  and 
looked  round  like  a  queen  shorn  of  her  regali- 
ties, and  inviting  the  indignant  sympathy  of 
the  well  affected.  "  There  is,  no  question  of 
it,  a  vast  deal  of  unreasonableness  and  selfish- 
ness among  the  old.  We  all  feel  it,"  and  she 
happened  to  glance  upon  Miss  Clara,  who  was 
smiling  a  little  cynically  on  the  snowy  ringlets 
of  her  little  white  dog,  Bijou.  She  continued 
fiercely,  "  And  to  return  to  the  subject.  / 
should  think  no  son,  who  did  not  wish  to  kill 
his  father,  and  to  have  the  world  believe  so, 
•would  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"Killing's  a  serious  business,"  observed 
Trevor. 

"  A  man  killed,"  observed  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox,  "  is  a  man  lost  to  society.  His  place 
knows  him  no  more.  All  his  thoughts 
perish." 

"  And  they're  not  often  any  great  loss," 
moralized  Trevor. 

"  Very  true  1"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox,  with  alacrity,  recollecting  how  little 
rational  matter  her  spouse  ever  contributed  to 
the  council  board  of  Kincton.  "  Still,  I  main- 
tain, a  son  would  not  like  to  be  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  his  father.  That  is, 
unless  my  views  of  human  nature  are  much 
too  favourable.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Her- 
bert?" and  the  lady  turned  her  prominent 
dark  eyes,  with  their  whites  so  curiously 
veined,  encouragingly  upon  the  young  man. 

"  I  think  if  /  were  that  fellow,"  he  replied, 
and  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  admired  his  diplo- 
macy, "  I  should  not  run  the  risk." 

"  Quite  right !"  approved  the  lady  radiantly. 
Trevor  looked  at  his  watch  and  stood  up. 
"  Your  trunk  and  things,  gone  up  to  your 
room,  Vane  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  I've  no  trunk ;  ha,  ha !  nnd  no  things — 
he,  he,  he  !  no,  upon  my  honour.  I  can't  stay, 
really  ;  I'm  awfully  sorry  ;  but  my  plans  were 
all  upset,  and  I'm  going  back  to  the  station, 
and  must  walk  at  an  awful  pace  too  ;  only 
half  an  hour — a  very  short  visit;  well,  yes, 
but  I  could  not  deny  myself — short  as  it  is — 
and  I  hope  to  look  in  upon  you  again  soon." 
"  It's  very  ill-natured,  I  think,"  said  Miss 
Clara. 

"  Very,"  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  yet  both 
ladies  were  very  well  pleased  to  be  relieved  of 
Vane  Trevor's  agreeable  society.  He  would 
have  been  in  the  way — unutterably  de  trap. 
His  eye  upon  their  operations  would  have  beon 
disconcerting  ;  he  would  have  been  taking  the 
—the  tutor  long  walks,  or  trying,  perhaps,  to 


flirt  with  Clara,  as  he  did  two  years  ago,  and 
never  leaving  her  to  herself.  So  the  regrets 
and  upbraidings  with  which  they  followed 
Vane  Trevor,  who  had  unconsciously  been 
helping  to  mystify  them,  were  mild  and  a 
little  hypocritical. 


CHAPTER  XXXVT. 

THE  EVEXING. 

WILLIAM  MAUBIUY  was  bidden  to  luncheon, 
and  was  sad  and  abstemious  at  that  pleasant 
refection,  and  when  it  was  over  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  said — 

"  My  dear  Clara,  it's  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion my  going  with  you  to-day,  I'm  suffering 
so — that  horrid  neuralgia." 

"  Oh  !  darling  1  how  sorry  I  am  I"  exclaimed 
Miss  Clara,  with  a  look  of  such  beautiful  pity 
and  affection  as  must  have  moved  William 
Maubray  if  he  had  Jhe  slightest  liking  for 
ministering  angels.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
You  must,  you  know,  try  something." 

"  No,  love,  no  ;  nature — nature  and  rest.  I 
shall  lie  down  for  a  little ;  but  you  must  have 
your  ride  all  the  same  to  Coverdale,  and  I  am 
certain  Mr.  Herbert  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
accompany  you. 

William  Maubray  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  for  a  solitary  ramble ;  but,  of  course,  he  was 
only  too  happy,  and  the  happy  pair  scampered 
off  on  their  ponies  side  by  side,  and  two  hours 
after  Miss  Clara  walked  into  her  mamma's 
room,  looking  cross  and  tired,  and  sat  down 
silently  in  a  chair,  before  the  cheval  glass. 

"  Well,  dear  ?"  inquired  her  mother,  inquisi- 
tively. 

"  Nothing,  mamma.  I  hope  your  head's 
better  1 ' 

"  My  head  ?  Oh !  yes,  better,  thanks.  But 
— a — how  did  you  like  your  ride  ?" 

"  Very  stupid,"  answered  the  young  lady. 

"  I  suppose  you've  been  in  one  of  your 
tempers,  and  never  spoke  a  word — and  you 
know  he's  so  shy  ?  Will  you  ever  learn,  Miss 
Kincton  Knox,  to  command  your  miserable 
temper  ?"  exclaimed  her  mother  very  grimly, 
but  the  young  lady  only  flapped  the  folds  of 
her  skirt  lazily  with  her  whip. 

"  You  quite  mistake,  mamma,  I'm  not  cross  ; 
I'm  only  tired.  I'm  sorry  you  did  not  let  him 
go  off  to  the  sick  old  man.  He's  plainly 
pining  to  go  and  give  him  his  gruel  and  his 
medicine." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  him  ?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

"  No,  nor  of  anything  else ;  but  he's  plainly 
thinking  of  him  and  thinks  he  has  murdered 
trim — at  least  he  looks  as  if  he  was  going  to 
be  hanged,  and  I  don't  care  if  he  was," 
answered  Miss  Clara. 

"You  must  make  allowances,  my  dear 
Jlara,  said  she.  "  You  forget  that  the  cir- 
umstances  are  rcry  distressing. 

"  Very  cheerful  I  should  say.     Why,  ho 
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hates  his  father,  I  dare  say.  Did  not  you 
hear  the  picture  he  drew  of  him,  and  it's  all 
hypocrisy,  and  I  don't  believe  his  father  has 
really  anything  to  do  with  his  moping." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of 
it  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  I  really  can't  tell ;  perhaps  he's  privately 
married,  or  in  love  with  a  milliner,  perhaps, 
and  that  has  been  the  cause  of  this  quarrrel," 
she  said  with  an  indolent  mockery  that  might 
be  serious,  and,  at  all  events,  puzzled  the 
elder  lady. 

"  Ho  I  stuff,  my  dear  child  1"  exclaimed  her 
mother  with  an  uneasy  scorn.  "You  had 
better  call  Brookes  and  get  your  habit  off. 
And  where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

"At  the  hall  door,"  replied  Miss  Clara,  as 
she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"H'm,  stuff  I"  repeated  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
still  more  uneasily,  for  she  knew  that  Clara 
had  her  wits  about  her.  "  Married,  indeed  I 
It's  probable  just  this — Vane  Trevor  has  come 
here  with  a  foolish  long  exhortation  from 
Doctor — what's  his  name  ? — Sprague — and  up- 
set the  young  man  a  little,  and  perhaps  agi- 
tated him.  He'll  be  quite  a  different  person 
to-morrow." 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  Whatever  his 
secret  feelings,  William  Maubray  was  exter- 
nally a  great  deal  more  like  himself.  In  the 
state  which  follows  such  a  shock  as  William 
had  experienced  before  the  monotony  of  sad- 
ness sets  in,  there  is  sometimes  an  oscillation 
of  spirits  from  extreme  depression  to  an  equally 
morbid  hilarity,  the  symbol  of  excitement 
only.  So  in  a  long  ride,  which  William  took 
with  the  young  lady  to-day,  accompanied  by 
his  pupil,  who,  on  his  pony,  entertained  him- 
self by  pursuing  the  sheep  on  the  hill  side, 
Miss  Clara  foundhim  very  agreeable,  and  also 
ready  at  times  to  philosophize,  eloquently  and 
sadly,  in  the  sort  of  Byronic  vein  into  which 
bitter  young  lovers  will  break.  So  the  sky 
was  brightening,  and  William  who  suspected 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  interest  with  which 
his  varying  moods  were  observed,  was  yet 
flattered  by  the  gradual  but  striking  improve- 
ment of  his  relations,  accepted  the  interest 
displayed  by  the  ladies  as  a  feminine  indica- 
tion of  compassion  and  appreciation,  and  ex- 
pressed a  growing  confidence  and  gratitude, 
the  indirect  expressions  of  which  they,  per- 
haps, a  little  misapprehended. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  called 
again  for  the  "  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  not  being 
fertile  in  resource- — Miss  Clara  turned  her 
chair  toward  the  fire,  and  with  her  feet  on  a 
boss,  near  the  fender,  leaned  back,  with  a 
handscreen  in  her  fingers,  and  listened. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  poetry  !"  exclaimed 
the  matron  with  the  decision  of  a  brigadier, 
and  a  nod  of  intimidating  approbation,  toward 
William,  "  and  so  cliarmingly  read  I" 

"I'm  afraid  Miss  Kincton  Knox  must  have 
grown  a  little  tired  of  it,"  suggested  William. 

"  One  can  never  tire  of  poetry  so  true  to 
nature,"  answered  Miss  Clara. 

"  She's  all  romance,  that  creature,"  confi- 
dentially murmured  her  mamma,  with  a  com- 
passionating smile. 


"What  is  it?"  inquired  Miss  Clara. 

"  You're  not  to  hear,  but  we  were^saying, 
weren't  we,  Mr.  Herbert  ?  that  she  has  not  a 
particle  of  romance  in  her  nature,"  replied  her 
mamma  with  her  gloomy  pleasantry. 

"  No  romance  certainly,  and  I'm  afraid  no 
common  sense  either,"  replied  the  young  lady 
naively. 

"  Do  you  write  poetry?"  asked  the  old  lady 
of  William. 

"  You  need  not  ask  him,  he  could  not  read 
as  he  did,  if  he  did  not  write,"  said  Miss  Clara 
turning  round  in  an  eager  glow,  which  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm  some  other  feeling  over- 
powered, and  she  turned  away  again  a  little 
bashfully. 

"  You  do  write,  I  see  it  confessed  in  your 
eyes,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox.  "He 
does,  Clara,  you're  right.  I  really  think  some- 
times she's  a — a — fairy." 

"  Ask  him,  mamma,  to  read  us  some  of  his 
verses,"  pleaded  Clara,  just  a  little  timidly. 

"  You  really  must,  Mr.  Herbert — no,  no,  I'll 
hear  of  no  excuses ;  our  sex  has  its  privileges, 
you  know,  and  where  we  say  must,  opposition 
vanishes." 

"Really,"  urged  William,  "any  little  at- 
tempts of  mine  are  BO  unworthy  " — 

"  We  must,  and  will  have  them  to-morrow 
evening ;  dear  me,  how  the  hours  do  fly.  You 
have  no  idea,  Clara  dear,  how  late  it  is,  quite 
dreadful.  I'm  really  angry  with  you,  Mr. 
Herbert,  for  beguiling  us  into  such  late  hours." 

So  the  party  broke  up,  and  when  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  entered  her  daughter's  room 
where  she  was  in  a  dishevelled  stage  of  pre- 
paration for  bed;  she  said,  her  maid  being 
just  despatched  on  a  message — 

"I  really  wish,  mamma,  you'd  stop  about 
that  Lord  of  Burleigh ;  I  saw  him  look  quite 
oddly  when  you  asked  for  it  again  to-night, 
and  he  must  know,  unless  he's  a  fool,  tnat 
you  don't  care  two  pence  about  poetry,  and 
you'll  just  make  him  think  we  know  who  he 
is." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense,  Clara !  don't  be  ridicu- 
lous," said  her  mother,  a  little  awkwardly,  for 
she  had  a  secret  sense  of  Clara's  superiority. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  teach  me  what  I'm  to 
do,  I  hope,  and  who  brought  him  here,  pray, 
and  investigated,  and,  in  fact — here's  Brookes 
back  again — and  you  know  we  arc  to  have  his 
own  verses  to-morrow  night,  so  we  don't  want 
that,  nor  any  more,  if  you'd  rather  not,  and 
you  can't  possibly  be  more  sick  of  it  than  I 
am." 

So,  on  the'  whole  well  pleased,  the  ladies 
betook  themselves  to  their  beds,  and  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  lay  long  awake,  constructing 
her  clumsy  castles  in  the  air. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

VANH  TRBVOH  AT   THE   GATE   OF   GILROYD. 

NEXT  morning,  at  breakfast,  as  usual,  the  post- 
bag  brought  its  store  of  letters  and  news,  and 
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Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  dispensed  its  contents  in 
her  usual  magisterial  manner.  There  were 
two  addressed  in  Vane  Trevor's  handwriting ; 
one  to  the  tutor,  which  the  matron  recognized, 
as  she  sent  it  round  to  him  in  Howard's  hand, 
the  other  to  herself. 

"  Pray,  no  ceremony  with  us,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  with  a  gorgeous  complacency  ; 
"  read  your  letter  here,  Mr.  Herhert :  we  are 
all  opening  ours,  you  see." 

"  So  William  Maubray,  with  an  odd  little 
flutter  at  his  heart,  opened  the  letter,  which  he 
knew  would  speak  of  those  of  whom  it  agi- 
tated him  to  think. 

It  was  dated  from  Eevington,  whither,  with 
a  sort  of  home  sickness  new  to  him,  Trevor 
had  returned  almost  directly  after  his  visit  to 
Kincton. 

Vane  Trevor  had,  without  intending  it,  left, 
perhaps,  on  Maubray's  mind  an  impression, 
that  a  little  more  had  occurred  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  drama  could  actually  show.  He 
had  not  yet  committed  himself  irrevocably  ; 
but  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
the  decisive  ptep,  and  only  awaited  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  he  joined  the  Gil- 
royd  ladies  as  they  left  the  Kectory,  where — 
for  the  great  law  of  change  and  succession  is 
at  work  continually  and  everywhere  —  the 
Mainwarings  were  no  more,  and  good  old 
Doctor  Wagget  was  now  installed,  and  begin- 
ning to  unpack  and  get  his  books  into  their 
shelves,  and  he  and  old  Miss  Wagget  were 
still  nodding,  and  kissing  their  hands,  and 
smiling  genially  on  the  door-steps  on  their 
departing  visitors. 

Just  here  Vane  Trevor  lighted  upon  them. 
How  lovely  Miss  Violet  Darkwcll  looked ! 
Was  not  that  a  blush,  or  only  the  rosy  shadow 
under  her  bonnet? 

"A  blush,  by  Jove  1"  thought  Vane  Trevor, 
and  he  felt  as  elated  as,  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  would  have  been  had  he  got  a 
peerage. 

So  they  stopped  in  a  little  group  on  the 
road  under  the  parsonage  trees ;  and,  the  usual 
greeting  accomplished,  the  young  man  accom- 
panied them  on  their  way  toward  Gilroyd,  and 
said  he — 

"  I  looked  in  the  other  day,  on  my  way  back 
from  Lowton,  on  my  cousins,  the  Kincton 
Knoxes,  at  Kincton,  you  know,  and,  by  Jove  1 
I  met — who  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  haven't  an  idea,"  replied  Miss  Dark- 
well,  to  whom  he  had  chiefly  addressed  him- 
self. 

"  Anne  Dowlass,  I  dare  say,  my  roguish, 
runaway  little  girl,"  suggested  Miss  Perfect 
inquisitively. 

"  Oh  no !  not  a  girl,"  answered  Trevor. 

"  Well,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Shovel-on- 
Headly,"  said  she  firmly. 

"  No  ;  by  Jove !  I  don't  think  you'd  guess 
in  half  an  hour.  Upon  my  honour  !  He  !  he  ! 
he  !  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Maubray  ?  " 

"  Wiiliam  ?"  repeated  Miss  Perfect,  faintly, 
and  in  a  tone  such  as  would  indicate  sudden 
pain. 


"Yes,  by  Jove!  the  very  man,  upon  my 
honour — as  large  as  life.  He's " 

Suddenly,  Vane  Trevor  recollected  that  he 
was  not  to  divulge  the  secret  of  his  being 
there  in  the  office  of  tutor. 

"  Well,  he's  —  what  is  he  doing?"  urged 
Annt  Dinah; 

"  He's — he's  staying  there  ;  and,  upon  my 
honour — you  won  t  tell,  I  know,  but,  upon  my 
honour — the  old  lady,  and — he !  he !  he ! — the 
young  one  are  both — I  give  you  my  honour — 
in  love  with  him  1" 

And  Trevor  laughed  shrilly. 

"  But,  I  really  ain't  joking — I'm  quite  seri- 
ous, I  do  assure  you.  The  old  woman  told 
me,  in  so  many  words  almost,  that  Clara's  in 
love  with  him — awfully  in  love,  by  Jove  1" 

Trevor's  narrative  was  told  inscreams  of 
laughter. 

"  And  you  know,  she's  really,  awfully  pretty : 
a  stunning  girl  she  was  a  year  or  two  ago  ; 
and — and — you  know  that  kind  of  thing  could 
not  be — both  in  the  same  house — and  the  girl 
in  love  with  him — and  nothing  come  of  it. 
It's  a  case,  I  assure  you;  and  it  will  be  a 
match,  as  sure  as  I'm  walking  beside  you." 

"  H'm  1"  ejaculated  'Aunt  Dinah,  with  a 
quick  little  nod  and  closed  lips,  looking 
straight  before  her. 

"  How  pretty  that  light  is,  breaking  on  the 
woods ;  how  splendid  the  colours  ;"  said  Miss 
Darkwell. 

"Yes — well.  It  really  is  now,  jolly!"  re- 
sponded Vane  Trevor ;  and  he  would  have 
made  a  pretty  little  speech  on  that  text ;  but 
the  presence  of  Miss  Perfect,  of  course,  put 
that  out  of  the  question. 

Miss  Perfect  was  silent  during  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  walk ;  and  the  conversation  re- 
mained to  the  young  people,  and  Vane  Trevor 
was.  as  tenderly  outspoken  as  a  lunatic  in  his 
case  dare  be  under  restraint  and  observation. 

They  had  reached  the  poplars,  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  gate  of  Gilroyd,  when  Miss 
Perfect  asked  Abruptly,  "  How  was  the  young 
man  looking  ?" 

Vane  Trevor  had  just  ended  a  description 
of  old  Putties,  the  keeper  of  the  "  Garter," 
whom  he  had  seen  removed  in  a  drunken  appo- 
plexy  to  the  hospital  yesterday ;  and  Aunt 
Dinah's  question  for  a  moment  puzzled  him, 
but  he  quickly  recovered  the  thread  of  the 
by-gone  allusion. 

"  Oh !  Maubray  ?  I  beg  pardon.  Maubray 
was  looking  very  well,  I  think  ;  a  little  like  a 
hero  in  love,  of  course,  you  know,  but  very 
well.  He  was  just  going  to  lunch  with  the 
ladies  when  I  left,  and  looked  precious  hungry, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  think  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  Maubray,  Miss  Perfect,  I  assure 
you  you  needn't,  for  he's  taking  very  good 
care  of  himself,  every  way,  by  Jove." 

"I  don't  trouble  myself,"  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
rather  sternly,  interrupting  Trevor's  agreeable 
cackle.  "  He  has  quite  broken  with  me,  as  I 
already  informed  you — quite,  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it.  I  shall  never  interfere  with 
him  or  his  concerns  more.  He  shall  never 
enter  that  gate,  or  see  my  face  more ;  that's  no 
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great  privation,  of  course ;  bafc  I  don't  wish 
his  death  or  destruction,  little  as  he  deserves 
of  me,  and  that's  the  reason  I  asked  how  he 
looked ;  and,  having  heard,  I  don't  desire  to 
hear  more  about  him  or  to  mention  his  name 
again." 

Aud  Miss  Perfect  stared  on  Vane  Trevor 
with  a  grim  decision,  which  the  young  man 
was  a  little  puzzled  how  to  receive,  and,  with 
the  gold  head  of  his  cane  to  his  lip,  looked  up 
at  a  cloud,  with  a  rueful  and  rather  vacant 
countenance,  intended  to  express  something  of 
a  tragic  sympathy. 

He  walked  with  them  to  the  pretty  porch  ; 
but  Aunt  Dinah  was  still  absent  and  grim ; 
and  bid  him  good-bye,  and  shook  hands  at 
the  door,  without  asking  him  in ;  and  though 
he  seemed  to  linger  a  little,  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  take  his  departure,  rather  vexed. 

That  evening  was  silent  and  listless  at  Gil- 
royd,  and  though  Miss  Perfect  left  the  parlour 
early,  I  think  there  was  a  seance,  for,  as  she 
lay  in  her  bed,  Violet  heard  signs  of  life  in 
the  study  beneath  her,  and  Miss  Perfect  was 
very  thoughtful,  and  old  Winnie  Dobbs  very 
sleepy,  all  next  day. 

It  was  odd,  now  that  Vane  Trevor  had 
come  to  set  his  heart  upon  marrying  Violet 
Darkwell,  that  his  confidence  in  his  claims, 
which  he  would  have  thought  it  simple 
lunacy  to  question  a  few  weeks  ago,  began  to 
waver.  He  began  to  think  how  that  gentle- 
manlike Mr.  Sergeant  Darkwell,  with  the 
bright  and  thoughtful  face,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  ambitious,  would  regard  the  rental 
and  estate  of  Eevington  with  those  onerous 
charges  upon  it ;  how  Miss  Perfect,  with  her 
whims  and  fancies,  and  positive  temper,  might 
view  the  whole  thing;  and,  lastly,  whether 
he  was  he  was  quite  so  certain  of  the  young 
lady's  "  inclinations,"  as  the  old  novels  have 
it,  as  he  felt  a  little  time  before :  and  so  he 
lay  awake  in  aa  agiiaiion  of  modesty,  quite 
new  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVLTI. 

VANE   TREVOR  WALKS  DOWN   TO   BEE  MISS  VIOLET. 

LOOKING  at  himself  in  his  glass  next  morning, 
Vane  Trevor  pronounced  the  coup  tice.il  "aw- 
fully seedy.  This  sort  of  thing,  by  Jove,  it 
will  never  do,  it  would  wear  out  any  fellow  • 
where's  the  good  in  putting  off  ?  there's  no 
screw  loose,  there's  nothing  against  me  ;  I 
hope  [I  stand  pretty  well  here — hang  it — I'll 
walk  down  to-day,"  and  he  looked  over  the 
slopes  to  sunny  Gilroyd,  "  and  if  a  good  oppor- 
tunity turns  up,  I'll  gpeak  to  Miss  Darkwell." 
And  though  he  had  taken  care,  in  secret 
mercy  to  his  nerves,  to  state  his  resolve  hypo- 
thetically,  his  heart  made  two  or  three  strange 
throbs,  and  experienced  a  kind  of  sinking  like 
that  said  to  attend,  on  the  eve  of  tattle,  an 
order  to  prepare  for  action. 


Accordingly,  before  twelve  o'clock,  Vane 
Trevor  walked  into  the  porch  of  Gilroyd,  and 
rang  the  bell  beside  the  open  door,  and  stood 
with  the  gold  head  of  his  cane  to  his  chin, 
looking  on  the  woodlands  toward  Eevington, 
and  feeling  as  he  might  have  felt  in  an  omin- 
ous dream. 

"  Miss  Perfect  at  home  ?"  he  inquired  of 
the  maid,  with  a  haggard  simper. 

"  She  was  in  the  drawing-room,"  into  which 
room,  forgetting  the  preliminary  of  announce- 
ment, he  pushed  his  way.  She  was  not  there, 
but  he  heard  her  talking  to  Winnie  Dobbs  in 
the  gallery. 

"Just  passing  by;  afraid  I'm  very  trouble- 
some, but  I  could  not  resist,"  pleaded  Vane 
Trevor,  as  he  glanced  over  Miss  Perfect's  gray 
silk  shoulder,  and  somewhat  old-fashioned 
collar,  toward  the  door,  expecting,  perhaps, 
another  apparition. 

"  I'm  very  glad  you've  come,  Mr.  Trevor. — 
Shall  we  sit  down,  for  I — I  want  to  ask  you 
to  satisfy  me  upon  a  point." 

This  was  a  day  of  agitations  for  Trevor, 
and  his  heart  made  an  odd  little  dance,  and  a 
sudden  drop,  and  though  he  smiled,  he  felt 
his  cheek  grow  a  little  pale. 

"  By  Jove  1"  thought  Trevor  as  he  placed 
himself  near  Aunt  Dinah,  "  she'll  save  me  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  open  the  subject  all  in  a 
sentence." 

He  was  leaning  against  the  window  case, 
and  the  damask  curtains,  though  somewhat 
the  worse  of  the  sun,  made  a  gorgeous  dra- 
pery about  him,  as  with  folded  arms,  and 
trying  to  look  perfectly  serene,  he  looked 
down  on  Miss  Perfect's  face.  The  lady  seemed 
to  have  some  little  difficulty  about  speaking, 
and  cleared  her  voice,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  for  help,  and  all  the  time  the  young 
man  felt  very  oddly.  At  last  she  said — 

"  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  allude  to 
the  subject,  but  I — I — last  night,  in  fact, 
something  occurred  which  has  induced  me 
just  to  ask  a  question  or  two."  Aunt  Dinah 
paused ;  and  with  rather  pale  lips,  Vane  Trevor 
smiled  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  too 
happy  to  answer  any  question  which  Miss 
Perfect  might  please  to  ask. 

Again  a  little  silence — again  the  odd  sensa- 
tion in  Vane's  heart,  and  the  same  sickening 
sense  of  suspense,  and  he  felt  he  could  not 
stand  it  much  longer. 

"I — I  said  I  would  not  allude  again  to 
William  Maubray,  but  I — I  have  altered  that 
resolution.  I  mean,  however,  to  ask  but  a 
question  or  two." 

"  Oh  ?  "  was  all  that  Trevor  uttered,  but  he 
felt  that  he  could  have  wished  the  old  woman 
and  William  Maubray  in  a  sack  at  the  bottom 
of  his  best  pond  at  Eevington. 

"  I — I  wish  to  know,  the  Kincton  Knoxes, 
aren't  they  a  leading  people  rather,  in  their 
part  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  Kincton  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  county,"  ejaculated  Trevor,  who 
being  a  kinsman,  bore  a  handsome  testimony. 

"And — and — the  young  lady,  Miss  Clara 
Knox,  she,  I  suppose,  is — is  admired  ?  " 
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"So  she  is,  "by  Jove — I  know,  /admired her 
awfully — so  admired  that  the  fellows  won't 
let  one  another  marry  her,  by  Jove ! — he,  he, 
he !  Very  fine  girl,  though,  and  I  believe  her 
father,  or  rather  her  mother,  will  give  her  a 
lot  of  money." 

Miss  Perfect  looked  on  the  table,  not 
pleased,  very  thoughtfully,  and  Vane  Trevor 
looked  down  at  her  fore-shortened  countenance 
listlessly. 

"And — and  you  spoue,  you  remember,  of 
an  idea  that — that  in  fact  it  would  end  in  a 
•marriage,"  resumed  Miss  Perfect 

"Did  I  really  say?  well,  but  you  won't 
mention  what  I  say,  I,  upon  my  honour, 
and  quite  seriously,  I  should  not  wonder  a  bit. 
It  is  not  altogether  what  she  said,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  I  mean,  though  that  was 
as  strong  as  you  could  well  imagine — but  her 
manner ;  I  know  her  perfectly,  and  when  she 
wishes  you  to  understand  a  thing ;  and  I  as- 
sure you  that's  what  she  wished  me  to  sup- 
pose— and  I  really,  I  can't  understand  it ;  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible,  like 
a  sort  of  infatuation,  for  she's  one  of  the 
sharpest  women  alive,  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox ; 
but,  by  Jove,  both  she  and  Clara,  they  seem 
to  have  quite  lost  their  heads  about  Maubray. 
I  never  heard  anything  like  it,  upon  my  ho- 
nour." 

And  Trevor,  who  had  by  this  time  quite 
shaken  off  the  chill  of  his  suspense,  laughed 
very  hilariously,  till  Aunt  Dinah  said,  with 
some  displeasure — 

"  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see  anything 
ridiculous  in  it.  William  Maubray  is  better 
connected  than  they,  and  he's  the  handsomest 
young  man  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life  ;  and  if 
she  has  money  enough  of  her  own,  for  both, 
I  can't  see  what  objection  or  difficulty  there 
can  be." 

"  Oh !  certainly — certainly  not  on  those 
grounds ;  only  what  amused  me  was,  there's 
a  disparity  ;  you  know — she's,  by  Jove  I  She 
is — she's  five  years  elder,  and  that's  some- 
thing." 

"  And — and  if  it  is  to  be,  how  soon  do  you 
suppose  it  likely  ?  "  asked  Miss  Perfect,  fixing 
her  eyes  anxiously  on  him. 

"  Well,  you  know  I  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  ;  but  if  they  really  mean  it, 
I  don't  see  what's  to  delay  it,"  answered 
Trevor. 

"  Because— because"— hesitated  Aunt  Dinah, 
"  I  have  reason  to  know  that  if  that  unfor- 
tunate young  man — not  that  I  have  any  rea- 
;on  to  care  more  than  any  one  else,  shoulc 
marry  before  the  lapse  of  five  years,  he  will 
be  utterly  ruined,  and  undone  by  so  doing." 

Vane  Trevor  stood  expecting  an  astounding 
revelation,  but  Aunt  Dinah  proceeded — 

"And  therefore  as  you  are  his  friend — o 
course  it's  nothing  to  me — I  thought  you 
might  as  well  hear  it,  and  if  you  chose  to 
take  that  trouble,  let  him  know,"  said  Miss 
Perfect. 

He  looked  a  little  hard  at  Miss  Perfect,  and 
she  as  steadily  on  him. 
"I  will,  certainly—that  is,  if  you  think  I 


ought.  But — tout  I  hope  it  won't  get  me  into 
a  scrape  with  the  people  there." 

"  I  do  think  you  ought,"  said  Miss  Perfect. 

"  I — I  suppose  he'll  understand  the  rea- 
sons ?"  suggested  Vane  Trevor,  half  interro- 
gatively. 

"  If  you  say — I  think,  if  you  say — that  I 
said  I  had  reason  to  know  " — and  Aunt  Dinah 
paused. 

Vane  Trevor,  looking  a  little  amazed,  re- 
peated— 

"  I'm  to  say  you  said  you  had  reason  to 
know  ?" 

".yes,  and — and — I  think  he'll  understand — 
and  if  he  should  not,  you  may  say — a — yes, 
you  may,  it  has  reached  me  through  Hen- 
bane." 

"  I  beg  pardon — through  what  ?  said  Vano 
Trevor,  inclining  his  ear. 

"  Henbane,"  said  Miss  Perfect  very  sharply. 

" Henbane  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  Trevor. 

A  considerable  silence  ensued,  during  which 
a  variety  of  uncomfortable  misgivings  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Miss  Perfect's  mind,  floated 
through  his  own.  He  concluded,  however, 
that  there  was  some  language  of  symbols 
established  between  Miss  Perfect  and  her 
nephew,  in  which  Henbane  stood  for  some  re- 
fractory trustee,  or  rich  old  uncle. 

So  he  said,  more  like  himself — 

"Well,  I  shan't  forget.  I'll  take  care  to 
let  him  know,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
me." 


CHAPTER  TTKTTTX. 

VASE  TKEVOB    OPENS    HI3  MIND. 

AFTER  a  silence,  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  whose 
thoughts  were  not  quite  abandoned  to  Hen- 
bane and  his  friend  William  Maubray,  but 
had  begun  to  flow  in  a  more  selfish  channel, 
said — 

"  Miss  Darkwell,  I  suppose,  in  the  garden  ?" 

"  Violet's  gone  for  a  few  days  to  our  friends, 
the  Mainwarings,  at  their  new  Rectory ;  they 
seem  to  like  it  extremely." 

"Oh,  do  they?  That's  delightful,"  said 
Trevor,  who  looked  very  dismal.  "  And  so 
Miss  Darkwell  is  there?" 

Miss  Perfect  nodded. 

"I'm — I'm  very  unlucky.  I — I  thought 
such  a  fine  day,  I — I  might  have  induced  you 
both  to — to — there's  such  a  pretty  drive  to 
Wilton." 

«  Yes — I  know — I'm  sure  she'd  have  liked 
it  of  all  things." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  inquiringly.  <:  I  wish — I  wish 
very  much  I  could — I  could  flatter  myself." 

Aunt  Dinah  looked  up,  and  at  him  earn- 
estly but  kindly,  and  said  nothing,  and  so 
looked  down  again.  There  was  encourage- 
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ment  in  that  look,  and  Trevor  -waxed  eloquent. 

"  I — I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I  dare — I — I 
think  her  so  beautiful.  I — I  can't  express  all 
I  think,  and  I — there's  nothing  I  would  not 
do  to  make  her  friends  approve — a — a — in 
fact  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  I  thought 
you  would  wish  me  well,  and  be  my  friend — 
and — and " 

And  Vane  Trevor  for  want  of  anything  dis- 
tinct to  add  to  all  this,  came  to  a  pause. 

And  Miss  Perfect,  with  a  very  honest  sur- 
prise in  her  face,  said  : 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  ?" 
and  she  too  came  to  a  stop. 

But  with  those  magical  words  the  floodgates 
of  his  eloquence  were  opened  once  more. 

"  Yes,  1  do.  I  do  indeed.  I  mean  to — to 
propose  for  Miss  Darkwell,  if — if  I  were  sure 
that  her  friends  liked  the  idea,  and  that  I 
could  think  really  she  liked  me.  I — I  came 
to-day  with  the  intention  of  speaking  to  her." 

He  was  now  standing  erect,  no  longer  lean- 
ing against  the  window  shutter,  and  holding 
his  walking-cane  very  hard  in  both  hands,  and 
impressing  Miss  Perfect  with  a  conviction  of 
his  being  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

"  I— I  tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  Trevor,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  a  little  flushed  with  a  sympa- 
thetic excitement,  and  evidently  much  pleased, 
"  I  did  not  expect  this.  I — I  had  fancied 
that  you  were  not  a  likely  person  to  marry, 
and  to  say  truth,  I  sometimes  doubted  whether 
I  ought  to  have  allowed  your  visits  here  so 
frequently,  at  least  as  you  have  made  them  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  Of  course  I  can  see  no- 
thing that  is  not  desirable,  in  fact  highly 
advantageous  in  the  proposal  you  make.  Am 
I  at  liberty  to  write  to  Sergeant  Darkwell  on 
the  subject  ?" 

"  Oh !  certainly,  exactly  what  I  should  wish." 

"  I'm  very  sure  he  will  see  it  in  the  same 
light  that  I  do.  We  all  know  the  Trevors  of 
Eevington,  the  position  they  have  always 
held ;  and  though  I  detest  the  line  they  took 
in  the  great  civil  war,  and  think  your  poor 
father  had  no  business  helping  to  introduce 
machinery  into  this  part  of  the  world  as  he 
did,  and  I  always  said  so,  I  yet  can  see  the 
many  amiable  qualities  of  his  son,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  make  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband.  I  must,  however,  tell  you 
candidly,  that  I  have  never  spoken  of  you  to 
Violet  Darkwell  as  a — in  fact,  in  any  othei 
light  than  that  of  an  acquaintance,  and  I  can- 
not throw  any  light  upon  her  feelings.  You 
can  ascertain  them  best  for  yourself.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  girl  should  be  left  quite  free 
to  accept  or  decline  in  such  a  case,  and  I  know 
that  her  father  thinks  exactly  as  I  do." 

"  I — I  may  write  to  Miss  Darkwell,  do  you 
think?  I  suppose  I  had  better?" 

"  No,  said  Miss  Perfect,  with  decision ; 
"  were  I  you  I  should  much  prefer  speaking. 
Depend  upon  it,  there's  more  to  be  done  by 
speaking.  But  as  you  are  acquainted  with 
her  father,  don't  you  think  you  might  write  to 
him.  Violet  may  return*  in  three  days,'  but 
will  not,  I  think,  quite  so  soon ;  and  mean- 
while you  will  have  heard  from  him." 


"  I  think  so.  HI  do  it,  certainly;  and  I — I 
feel  that  you're  my  friend,  Miss  Perfect ;"  and 
he  took  her  hand,  and  she  took  his  very 
kindly. 

"I've  said  my  say,  I  highly  approve,  and 
I'm  quite  certain  her  father  will  also;  he 
agrees  with  me  on  most  points  ;  he's  a  very 
superior  man." 

Vane  Trevor,  there  and  then,  with  Aunt 
Dinah's  concurrence,  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Sergeant  Darkwell ;  and  then  he  walked  with 
Aunt  Dinah  in  the  garden,  talking  incessant- 
ly of  Violet,  and  it  must  be  added,  very  much 
pleased  with  Miss  Perfect's  evident  satisfac- 
tion and  elation ;  and  he  remained  to  dinner, 
a  situation  which  two  months  ago  would  have 
appeared  the  most  ludicrous  and  dismal  in 
nature,  and  he  gabbled  of  his  lady  love,  ask- 
ing questions  and  starting  plans  of  all  sorts. 

And  time  flew  so  in  this  tete-d-tete,  that  they 
were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  house- 
hold with  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book ;  and 
Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  though  not  a  particularly 
sober  minded  youth,  could  not  avoid  accept- 
ing the  role  of  the  absent  William  Maubray, 
and  officiated,  much  to  the  edification  of  the 
maids,  in  whose  eyes  the  owner  of  Eevington 
was  a  very  high  personage  indeed  ;  and,  "  the 
chapter  "  for  that  evening  delighted  and  over- 
awed them,  and  they  could  hardly  believe 
their  eyes  that  the  great  squire  of  Eevington 
was  pent  up  with  them  in  that  small  drawing- 
room,  and  kneeling  and  saying  "  amen,"  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  Miss  Per- 
fect, "  as  mild  and  humble  "  as  one  of  them- 
selves. 

When  he  got  home  to  Eevington,  not  being 
able  to  tranquilize  his  mind,  he  vented  his 
excitement  upon  the  two  letters  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  reached  the  family  of 
Kincton,  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"Eead  that,  Clara,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  with  a  funereal  nod  and  in  a 
cautious  under-tone. 

Miss  Clara  read  the  letter,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  passage  which  related»that  poor 
old  Sir  Eichard  Maubray  had  had  a  second 
and  much  severer  paraly.tic  stroke,  and  was 
now  in  articulo,  she  raised  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  mother's,  and  both  for  a  moment 
looked  with  a  solemn .  shrewdness  into  the 
other's,  Miss  Clara  dropped  hers  again  to  the 
letter,  and  then  stole  a  momentary  glance  at 
William,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  very  ill. 

As  a  man  who  receives  a  letter  announcing 
that  judgment  is  marked,  and  bailiffs  on  his 
track,  will  hide  away  the  awful  crumpled 
note  in  his  pocket,  and  try  to  beguile  his 
friends  by  a  pallid  smile,  and  a  vague  and  in- 
coherent attempt  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
so  William  strove  to  seem  quite  unconcerned, 
and  the  more  he  tried  the  more  conscious 
was  he  of  his  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MBS.     K1SCTOS    KNOX    PKOPOSE3    A    WALK    WITH 
WILLIAM. 

IN  fact  William  Maubray  had  received  a  con- 
ceited and  exulting  letter  from  Trevor,  writ- 
ten in  the  expansion  of  his  triumph  once 
more  as  the  Lord  of  Revington,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  historic  Trevors,  the  man  of  tra- 
ditions and  prestige,  hefore  whom  the  world 
bowed  down  and  displayed  its  treasures,  and 
who,  being  restored  to  reason  and  self-estima- 
tion by  his  conversation  with  Miss  Perfect, 
knew  well  what  a  prize  he  was — what  a  sacri- 
fice he  was  making,  and  yet  bore  and  gave 
away  all  with  a  splendid  magnanimity. 

So  as  he  says,  "  it  is  all  virtually  settled.  I 
have  talked  fully  with  Miss  Perfect,  a  very 
intelligent  and  superior  woman,  who  looks 
upon  the  situation  just  as  I  could  wish ;  and 
I  have  written  announcing  my  intentions  to 
her  father,  and  under  such  auspices,  and  with 
the  evidence  I  hope  I  have,  of  not  being  quite 
indifferent  where  I  most  wished  to  please,  I 
almost  venture  to  ask  for  your  congratula- 
tions," &c. 

"  He  is  quite  right,  it  is  all  over,  she  likes 
him,  I  saw  that  long  ago,  I  fancied  she  would 
have  been  a  little  harder  to  please  ;  they  fall 
in  love  with  any  fellow  that's  tall,  and  pink, 
and  white,  and  dresses  absurdly,  and  talks  like 

a  fool,  provided  he  has  money — money — d 

money !" 

Such  were  the  mutterings  of  William  Mau- 
bray, as  he  leaned  dismally  on  the  window 
of  the  school-room,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
sear  and  thinning  foliage  of  the  late  autumn. 

"  This  is  very  important — this  about  unfor- 
tunate Sir  Richard ;  his  son  will  succeed  im- 
mediately ;  but  he  seems  a  good  deal,  indeed 
very  much  agitated,  however,  it's  a — a  great 
point  in  his  favor  otherwise."  So  said  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  to  her  daughter,  so  soon  as 
being  alone  together  they  could  safely  talk 
over  the  missives  of  the  breakfast  table. 

"  I  rather  think  he  has  been  summoned  to 
— to  the  dying  man,  and  he'll  go — he  must — 
and  we  shall  never  see  more  of  him,"  said 
Miss  Clara,  with  superb  indifference. 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  may  have  been,  I  was 
going  to  say  so,"  said  her  mother,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  seen  that  view.  "  I'll  make  him 
come  out  and  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace 
•with  me  a  little,  poor  young  man." 

"  You'll  do  him  no  good  by  that,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  a  sneer. 

"We'll  see  that,  Miss  Kincton  Knox;  at 
all  events,  it  will  do  no  good  sitting  here,  and 
sneering  into  the  fire  ;  please  sit  a  little  away 
and  raise  the  hand-screen,  unless  you  really 
wish  to  ruin  your  complexion." 

"  It  can't  be  of  the  least  importance  to  any 
one  whether  I  do  or  not,  certainly  not  to  me," 
said  the  young  lady,  who,  however,  took  her 
advice  peevishly. 

"You  are  one  of  those  conceited  young 
persons;  pray  allow  me  to  speak,  I'm  your 
mother,  and  have  a  right  I  hope  to  speak  in 


this  house — who  fancy  that  no  one  can  speak 
-anything  but  they — I'm  not  disposed  to  natter 
you — I  never  did  flatter  you,  but  I  think  the 
young  man  (her  voice  was  lowered  here)  likes 
you — I  do.  I'm  sure  ho  does.  It  can't  possi- 
bly be  for  my  sake  that  he  likes  coming  every 
evening  to  read  all  that  stuff  for  us.  You 
make  no  allowance  for  the  position  he  is  in, 
his  father  dying,  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  pain- 
ful domestic  quarrel,  it  must  be  most  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  then  he's  here  in  a  position 
which  precludes  his  uttering  any  sentiments 
except  such  as  should  be  found  on  the  lips  of 
a  resident  teacher.  I've  frequently  observed 
him  on  the  point  of  speaking  in  his  real  char- 
acter, and  chilled  in  a  moment  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  apparent  distance  between  us ; 
but  I  think  I  know  something  of  countenance, 
and  tones,  and  those  indications  of  feeling, 
which  are  more  and  more  significant  than 
words." 

Miss  Clara  made  no  sign  by  IOOK,  word,  or 
motion ;  and  after  a  little  pause  her  mamma 
went  on  sturdily. 

"  Yes,  I  ought,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  hav- 
ing been,  I  may  say,  a  good  deal  admired  in 
my  day,  and  married,  not  quite  as  I  might  have 
been  perhaps,  but— but  still  pretty  well.  I 
ought  to  know  something  more  of  such  mat- 
ters than  my  daughter,  I  think,  and  I  can't  be 
mistaken.  I  don't  say  passion,  I  say  a  liking — a 
fancy,  and  that  there  is  I'll  stake  my  life.  If 
you  only  take  the  trouble  to  think  you'll  see, 
I  hold  it  quite  impossible  that  a  young  man 
should  be  as  he  is,  alone  for  several  weeks  in 
a  country-house  with  a  person,  I  will  say,  of 
your  advantages  and — and  attractions  without 
some  such  feeling,  im — possible." 

Miss  Kincton  Knox  looked  indolently  on 
her  fair  image  in  the  mirror  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room. 

"  In  those  rides  he  and  Howard  have  taken 
with  you,  I  venture  to  say  he  has  said  things 
which  /  should  have  understood  had  I  been 
by." 

"  I  told  you  he  never  said  anything — any- 
thing particular — anything  he  might  not  have 
said  to  any  one  else,"  said  the  young  lady, 
wearily.  "  He  is  evidently  very  shy,  I  allow." 

"  Very!  extremely  shy,"  acquieced  her 
mamma,  eagerly ;  "  and  when  all  these  things 
are  considered,  I  don't  think  in  the  time  you 
could  possibly  have  expected  more." 

"I  never  expected  anything,"  said  Miss 
Clara,  with  another  weary  sneer. 

"  Didn't  you  ?  then  I  did,"  answered  the 
matron. 

Miss  Clara  simply  yawned. 

"  You  are  in  one  of  your  unfortunate  tem- 
pers. Don't  you  think,  Miss  Kincton  Knox, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  about  leav- 
ing our  house,  that  you  may  as  well  command 
your — your  spirit  of  opposition  and — and  ill 
temper,  which  has  uniformly  defeated  every 
endeavour  of  mine  to — to  be  of  use  to  you,  and 
here  you  are  at  eight-and-twenty."  The 
young  lady  looked  round  alarmed,  but  there 
was  no  listner,  "and you  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing." 
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"  Til  write  all  round  the  country,  and  tell 
the  people  I'm  eight-and-twcuty  or  thirty,  for 
anything  I  know,  if  you  have  no  objection.  I 
don't  see  any  harm  it  can  do,  telling  truth 
perhaps  mayn't  do  one  much  good;  but  if 
I've  learned  nothing  else,  I've  learned  this  at 
all  events,  that  there's  absolutely  no  good  in 
the  other  course." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  courses. 
No  one  I  hope  has  been  committing  any  fraud 
in  this  house.  If  you  please  to  tell  people  you 
are  thirty,  which  is  perfectly  contrary  to  fact, 
you  must  only  take  the  consequences.  Your 
miserable  temper,  Clara,  has  been  the  ruin  of 
you,  and  when  I'm  in  my  gravo  you'll  re- 
pent it." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  and  coming 
down  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  black  velvet  gar- 
ment, trimmed  with  ermine,  and  with  a  muff 
of  the  same  judicial  fur,  she  repaired  to  the 
schoolroom,  where,  much  to  William's  relief, 
she  graciously  begged  a  holiday  for  Howard, 
and  then  asked  William  with,  at  the  end  of 
her  invitation,  a  great  smile  which  plainly 
said,  "  I  know  you  can  hardly  believe  your 
ears,  but  it's  true  notwithstanding,"  to  lend 
an  old  woman  his  arm  in  a  walk  up  and  down 
the  terrace. 

William  was  of  course  at  her  service,  though 
the  honour  was  one  which  at  that  moment  was 
almost  oppressive. 


CHAPTER 


HOW   THEY   TALKED. 

AFTER  a  few  turns,  and  some  little  talk,  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  said  : 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Herbert,  like  most  of  us, 
young  as  you  are,  you  have  your  troubles.  «Tou 
will  excuse  an  old  woman,  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother,  and  who  likes  you,  who  really 
feels  a  very  deep  interest  in  you,  for  saying  so. 
I  wish  —  I  wish,  in  fact,  there  was  a  little  more 
confidence,  but  all  in  good  time.  I  said  you 
were  —  you  were  —  it's  perhaps  impertinent  of 
me  to  say  I  observed  it,  but  my  motive  is  not 
curiosity,  nor,  you  will  believe,  unkind.  I  did 
see  you  were  distressed  this  morning  by  the 
letter  that  reached  you.  I  trust  there  was  no 
illness,  nor  -  " 

"  No,  nothing  —  that  is  which  I  had  not  — 
which  was  not,"  he  replied.  "  Nothing  very 
unexpected." 

"  For  if  there  was  any  necessity,  any  wish  to 
leave  Kincton  for  a  little,  I  should  offer  my 
poor  services  as  a  substitute  with  your  pupil, 
if  you  would  trust  him  to  me." 

Although  her  graciousness  was  oppressive, 
and  her  playfulness  awful,  there  were  welcome 
signs  of  sympathy  in  this  speech,  and  William 
Maubray  greeted  them  with  something  like 
confidence,  and,  said  he  :  — 

"It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Kincton 
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Knox,  to  think  about  me.  I — I  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  say,  except  that  I  am  very 
grateful,  and — and  it's  quite  true  I've  had  a 
great  deal  of  vexation  and  suffering — a  kind  of 
quarrel — a  very  bad  quarrel,  indeed,  at  home, 
as  I  call  it,  and — and  some  other  things." 

"  Other  things ! — no  doubt.  There  is  one 
trouble  to  which  the  young  are  exposed,  and 
from  which  old  people  are  quite  exempt.  The 
course  of  true  love,  you  know,  as  our  great 
moralist  says,  never  did  run  smooth." 

Her  prominent  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  awful 
archness  upon  Maubray,  and,  conscious  as  he 
was,  he  blushed  and  paled  under  her  gaze,  and 
was  dumb. 

"  My  maxim  in  all  such  cases  is,  never  despair. 
When  a  young  man  is  endowed,  like  you,  with 
good  looks,  and  a — a  refinement.  You  see  I 
am  talking  to  you  almost  as  I  would  to  a  son, 
that  darling  boy  of  mine  is  such  a  link,  and 
one  grows  so  soon  to  know  a  guest,  and  those 
delightful  evenings,  and  I  think — I  think,  Mr. 
Herbert,  I  can  see  a  little  with  my  old  eyes, 
and  I've  divined  your  secret." 

"  I  may — that  is,  I  think  it  may  have  been 
— a  fancy,  just.  I  don't  know,"  said  William, 
very  much  put  out. 

"But  /  know.  You  may  be  perfectly  certain 
you  are  in  love,  if  you  ain't  quite  certain  that 
you  are  not.  Trust  an  old  woman  who  has  seen 
something  of  life — that  is,  of  human  nature," 
insisted  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  I — I  don't  know,  I  did  not  know  it  myself 
until,  I  think,  within  the  last  few  days.  I  dare 
say  I'm  a  great  fool.  I'm  sure  I  am,  in  fact, 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed — but  I  really 
did  not  know." 

He  suspected  that  Trevor  had  told  all  he 
knew  of  his  story,  and  that  the  women,  with 
the  sagacity  of  their  sex,  had  divined  the  rest. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  have  not  guessed 
amiss.  When  I  see  a  young  person  very  much 
dejected  and  distrait,  I  at  once  suspect  a 
romance ;  and  now  let  me  say  a  word  of  a — 
comfort,  derived  from  observation.  As  I  said 
before — I've  known  such  things  happen  — 
.never  despair.  There  is  a  spark  of  romance  in 
our  sex  as  well  as  in  yours.  I  think  I  may  bo 
of  use  to  you.  I  dare  say  things  are  not  quite 
so  desperate  as  they  appear.  But  do  trust  me 
— do  be  frank." 

"I  will.  I'll  tell  you  everything.  I — I  don't 
know  where  to  begin.  But  I'm  so  much  obliged. 
I've  no  one  to  speak  to,  and " 

At  this  moment  the  "  darling  boy  "  Howard 
bounced  from  behind  a  thick  shrub,  with  a 
shriek  which  was  echoed  by  his  fond  mother, 
who,  if  anything  so  dignified  could  jump,  did 
jump,  and  even  William's  manly  heart  made 
an  uncomfortable  bounce  in  his  breast.  At 
the  same  time  Master  Howard  Seymour  turned 
his  ankle,  and  tumbled  with  a  second  horrid 
roar  on  the  walk,  from  which  his  mother  and 
his  instructor  lifted  him,  not  much  hurt,  but 
bellowing  in  a  fury,  and  requiring  to  be  con- 
ducted for  comfort  to  the  house. 

''I  shall  call  upon  you  again,  Mr.  Herbert, 
when  my  poor  darling  is  better,  and  we  can — 
there,  there  I  my  rosebud,"  began  Mrs.  Kinc- 
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ton  Knox,  distracted  between  her  curiosity 
and  her  compassion. 

"  Shall  I  take  him  on  my  back  ?  Get  up. 
May  he  ?  "  And  so,  with  the  lady's  approval, 
he  took  the  urchin,  who  was  hopping  round 
them  in  circles  with  hideous  uproar,  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  him  away  beside  his  anxious 
parent  towards  the  house,  where,  havin^ 
ministered  to  the  sufferer,  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox 
looked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found  Miss 
Clara  seated  by  the  fire,  with,  her  slender  feet 
as  usual,  on  a  boss,  reading  her  novel. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  stooping  over  her, 
kissed  her,  and  Miss  Clara,  knowing  that  the 
unusual  caress  indicated  something  extraordi- 
nary, looked  up  with  a  dreary  curiosity  into 
her  mother's  face.  When  they  were  tete-a-tete, 
these  ladies  did  not  trouble  one  another  much 
with  smiles  or  caresses.  Still  her  mother  was 
smiling  with  a  mysterious  triumph,  and  nodd- 
ed encouragingly  upon  her. 

"Well?"  asked  Miss  Clara. 

"  I  think  you'll  find  that  I  was  right,  and 
that  somebody  will  ask  you  a  questioa  before 
long,"  answered  her  mother,  with  an  oracular 
smile. 

Miss  Clara  certainly  did  look  a  little  inter- 
ested at  this  intimation,  and  sat  up  with  com- 
parative energy,  looking  rather  earnestly  into 
her  mother's  prominent,  hard  brown  eyes. 

"  He's  been  talking  very,  I  may  gay,  frankly 
to  me,  and  although  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
— an  accident,  yet  there  was  no  mistaking 
him.  At  least  that's  my  opinion." 

And  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  sat  down,  and  with 
her  imposing  coiffure-.nodding  over  her  daugh- 
ter's ear,  recounted,  with  perhaps  some  little 
colouring,  her  interesting  conversation  with 
William  Maubray.  While  this  conference  was 
proceeding,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox,  his  gloves,  white  hat,  and  stick  in  his 
hand,  walked  in. 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox's  unpub- 
lished theories  that  her  husband's  presence  in 
the  drawing-room  was  a  trespass,  as  that  of  a 
cow  among  thenower-bedsunder  the  windows. 

As  that  portly  figure  in  the  gray  woollen 
suit  and  white  waistcoat  entered  mildly,  the 
matron  sat  erect,  and  eyed  him  with  a  gaze 
of  astonishment,  which,  however,  was  quite 
lost  upon  him,  as  he  had  not  his  spectacles  on. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  your  shoes  are 
not  covered  with  mud  ? — unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  buy  another  carpet,"  she  paid,  glanc- 
ing at  the  clumsy  articles  in  question. 

"Oh,  dear  I  no-r-I  haven't  been  out — just 
going,  but  I  want  you  and  Clara  to  look  over 
there."  and  he  pointed  with  his  stick,  at  which 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  winced  with  the  ejacula- 
tion, "the  China!" 

"  You  see  those  three  trees,"  he  continued, 
approaching  the  window  with  his  stick  ex- 
tended. 

"  Yes,  you  needn't  go  on,  perfectly,"  she 
answered. 

"  Well,  the  on®  to  the  right  is,  in  fact,  I 
think  it's  an  ugly  tree  ;  I've  been  for  a  long 
time  considering  it.  You  see  'it  there,  Clara, 
on  the  rising  ground,  near  the  paling  ?" 


She  did. 

"  Well,  I'm  thinking  of  taking  him  do\vn; 
what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Do  lower  your  stick,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox, 
pray,  we  can  see  perfectly  without  breaking 
anything,"  expostulated  his  wife. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say?"  he  repeated, 
pointing  with  his  hand  instead. 

"  Do  you  want  my  opinion  as  to  what  trees 
should  come  down?"  said  Mrs.  Knox,  with 
admirable  perseverance,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  it  with  respect  to  all — as  to  that  particu- 
lar tree  it  is  so  far  away,  I  really  don't  think 
the  question  worth  debating." 

"  Take  it  down,  papa,"  said  Miss  Clara,  who 
rather  liked  her  father,  and  encouraged  him 
when  too  much  put  down.  "  I  really  think 
you're  always  right  about  trees.  I  think 
you've  such  wonderful  taste,  I  do  indeed,  and 
judgment  about  all  those  things." 

The  old  man  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  on  the 
cheek,  and  smiling  ruddily,  said — 

"Well,  I  think  I  ought;  I've  read  some- 
thing, and  thought  something  on  the  subject, 
and  as  you  don't  dissent,  my  dear,  and  Clara 
says  it's  to  come  down — downit  comes.  She's 
looking  very  pretty ;  egad  she  is — wonderfully 
pretty  she  is  to-day." 

"  Folly  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Clara,  .pleased 
notwithstanding. 

"  Other  people  think  her  good-looking  too, 
I  can  tell  you,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  whose 
thoughts  were  all  in  that  channel,  and  who 
could  not  forbear  saying  something  on  the 
subject ;  "  I  think,  even  you,  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox,  will  see  that  I  have  done  my1  duty  by 
our  child,  and  have  been  the  means  under 
Providence  of  promoting  her  happiness." 

"And  what  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Kincton  Knox, 
looking  solemnly  on  his  daughter. 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  at 
all,"  replied  she  quietly. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  beckoned  him  imperi- 
ously, and  they  drew  near  the  window,  while 
the  young  lady  resumed  her  novel. 

"  He's  in  love  with  her/'  she  murmured, 

"  Who,  my  dear  ?" 

"Mr.  Maubray." 

"  Oh  I  is  he  ? — what,  Mr.  Maubray,"  inquired 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  Wynston  Maubray — probably  Sir  Wynston 
Maubray,  at  this  moment,  his  father,  you 
know,  is  dying  ;  if  not  dead." 

"  Sir  Eichard,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  Sir  Kichard. 

"  Yes,  he  is ;  he  wasn't  a  bad  fellow,  poor 
Maubray.  But  it's  a  long  time — thirty — thirty- 
eiffht  years — yes — since  we  were  at  Oxford." 

"  And  his  son's  in  the  house." 

"Here?" 

"  Yes,  this  house,  here." 

"Very  happy  to  see  him,  I'm  sure,  Tery 
happy — we'll  do  all  in  our  power,"  said  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox,  very  much  at  sea  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  arrival. 

"You  know  Mr.  Herbert?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  that's  he— Mr.  Herbert  is  Mr.  Wyn- 
ston Maubray.  If  you  were  to. stare  till 
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Doomsday  it  won't  change  tho  fact ;  here  he 
is,  and  has  been — and  has  confessed  to  me  that 
ho  likes  Clara.  He's  very  modest,  almost 
shy,  and  without  any  kind  of  management  on 
my  part;  had  I  stooped  to  that  as  other 
mothers  do,  she'd  have  been  married,  no  doubt, 
long  ago — simply  placing  them  under  the 
same  roof,  perceiving  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  ascertaining  who  he  was,  I  left  the  rest 
to — to — you  see,  and  the  consequence  is — as 
I've  told  you,  and — and  humanly  speaking — 
she'll  be  Lady  Maubray." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Kincton  Knox. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  like  it?" 

"  Oh !  like  it  ? — very  well ;  but — but  she's 
very  young — there's  no  great  hurry ;  I — I 
would  not  hurry  her.' 

"  Pooh  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
turning  abruptly  away  from  her  husband,  one 
of  whose  teazing  hallucinations  was  thatClara 
hod  hardly  emerged  from  the  nursery. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

CONFIDKIfCES, 

Mns.  KIXCTON  KNOX,  still  in  walking  cos- 
tume, entered  the  school-room,  intending  to 
invite  the  pseudo-tutor  to  continue  his  walk 
with  her ;  and  with  one  of  her  awful  smiles 
she  began : 

"  I've  come  to  claim  your  promise,  Mr. 
Maubray."  The  name  had  escaped  her.  It 
reverberated  in  her  ear  like  a  cannon-shot. 
Hardly  less  astounded  stood  our  friend 
William  before  her.  For  a  full  minute  she 
could  not  think  of  a  presentable  fib,  and 
stared  at  him  a  good  deal  flushed  ;  and  drop- 
ped her  huge,  goggle  eyes  upon  a  "  copy-book  " 
of  Master  Howard's,  which  she  raised  and 
inspected  with  a  sudden  interest,  and  having 
read — 

"  Necessity  is  the  mo" 

"  Necessity  is  the  moth" 

"Necessity  is  the  moth'r" 

"  Necessity  is  the  mo" 

upon  its  successive  lines,  she  replaced  it 
firmly*  raised  her  head  and  said — 

"  I  have  addressed  you  by  the  name  of 
Maubray,  which  I've  learned,  just  five  minutes 
since,  is  your  real  name  ;  but,  should  you  pre- 
fer my  employing  that  of  Herbert — my  using 
the  other,  indeed,  was  simply  an  accident ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  better — I  shall  certainly  dt  so. 
Your  little  confidence  has  interested  me  unaf- 
fectedly— very  much,  indeed — deeply  inter- 
ested me  ;  the  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox  was  once  acquainted  with  a  family  of 
your  name.  Sir  Richard  Maubray,  possibly  a 
relation." 

William,  who  was  still  a  little  confused, 
assented,  and  the  lady,  with  growing  confi- 
dence, proceeded : 

"  You  mentioned  some  unhappy  family  dis- 
cord ;  and  it  struck  me — Mr.  Kincton  Knox, 


you  know,  and  I — in  fact,  vra  have  a  good 
many  friends,  that  possibly  some — a — inter- 
vention—^' 

"  Oh  !  thaniis  ;  very  kind  of  you ;  but  I 
don't  know  any  one  likely  to  have  much 
influence — except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wagget ;  and 
I  was  thinking  of  writing  to  him,  although  I 
hardly  know  him  sufficiently." 

"  And  may  I  ask  who  Mr.  Wagget  is  ?" 
inquired  the  lady,  who  had  intentions,  of  tak- 
ing the  carriage  of  the  affair. 

"  The — a  clergyman — a  very  good  man,  I 
believe." 

Oh  1  in  attendance  at  the  sick  bed  ?''  in- 
quired the  matron,  with  proper  awe. 

"  No — no  ;  not  that  I  know  of;  but  a  very 
old  friend  of  my  aunt's." 

"  I  see— I  understand — and  he  and  your 
aunt  would  unite  their  influence  to  reconcile 
you." 

"  Oh,  my  quarrel,  as  we've  been  calling  it, 
is  with  my  aunt." 

"  Oh !  oh ! — I  see,  and  ypur  father  has 
taken  it  up  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
promptly. 

"My  father's  dead,"  said  William,  with  the 
gravity  becoming  such  an  announcement. 

"  Oh !  dear  me ! — I'm  shocked  to  think  I 
should — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ought  to  have 
anticipated.  You  have,  I  assure  you,  my 
deep  sympathy — all  our  sympathies.  I  do 
recollect  now  having  heard  something  of  his 
illness  ;  but,  dear  I  oh,  dear  1  WJutt  a  world 
it  is ." 

William  could  only  bow  with  his  former 
seriousness.  It  was  more  than  twenty  years 
since  his  excellent  father  had  deceased  ;  and 
though  he  could  not  remember,  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  very  well  might,  an  event  of  that  date. 
Still  the  fervour  of  her  surprise  and  her 
sympathy  were,  considering  all  things,  a  little 
uncalled  for. 

"  The  rupture,  then,  is  with  your  aunt — 
dear  me !  you  must  have  wonderful  self-com- 
mand, admirable — admirable,  in  so  young  a 
person."  A  brief  pause  folio  wed  this  oracular 
speech. 

"  And  your  aunt  is  married  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  No,  unmarried — in  fact,  an  old  maid,"  he 
replied. 

"  Oh !  yes,  quite  so.  Then  she's  Miss 
Maubray  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  No,  Miss  Perfect,"  said  he. 

"  Miss  Perfect,  maternal  aunt,  it  must  be  ;" 
and  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  paused,  a  little  per- 
plexed, for  she  did  not  recollect  that  name  in 
that  interesting  page  in  tho  Peerage,  which 
she  had  looked  into  more  than  once.  She 
concluded,  however,  it  must  be  so,  and  said, 
slowly, <:  I  see — I  see." 

"  And  what — you'll  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  it  ain't  curiosity  but  a  higher  motive 
that  actuates  me — what  is  the  ground  of  this 
unhappy  dispute  ?" 

"  She  has  set  her  heart  on  my  going  into 
the  Church,"  ft,id  William  sadly,  "  and  I'm 
Dot  fit  for  it." 

•'  Certainly ;"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
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"  nothing,  bogging  the  old  lady's  pardon, 
could  be  more  absurd — you're  not  fit  of  course, 
nor  is  it  fit  for  you — tbcrc  is  no  fitness  whatever. 
There's  the  Very  Rev.  the  Earl  of  Epsom,  and 
the  Rev.  Sir  James  St.  Leger,  and  many 
others  I  could  name.  Can  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  ?  They  both  have  their  estates, 
and — and  position  to  look  after;  and  their 
ordination  vow  pledges  them  to  give  their 
entire  thoughts  to  their  holy  calling.  I  and 
Mr.  Kincton  Knox  have  had  many  arguments 
upon  the  subject ;  as  you  see,  I'm  quite  with 
you.  Mr. — Mr.  Herbert,  you  must  allow  me 
still  to  call  you  by  that  name — that  deax  old 
name.  I  was  going  to  say" 

William  could  only  acquiesce  —  a  little 
puzzled  at  her  general  exuberance ;  she 
seemed,  in  fact,  quite  tipsy  with  good  nature. 
How  little  one  can  judge  of  character  at  first 
sight ! 

"  And,  of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say — 
but  your  reserve  about  your  name — I  suppose 
that  is  at  an  end.  Since  the — the  melancholy 
termination  of  your  hopes  and  fears — I  mean 
there  can  hardly  be — now  that  you  apprize 
me  of  yowr  domestic  loss" 

"  It  was  entirely  in  deference  to  my  aunts 
prejudices,  that  I — Doctor  Sprague,  in  fact," 
began  William. 

"  I  know,  an  old  friend  of  poor  Sir  Richard's ; 
but  whatever  else  you  do,  I  suppose  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  lose  you  for  a  week  or 
so  ;  your  absence  would  be  of  course  remarked 
upon,  in  fact,  those  feelings  never  survive  the 
grave,  and  there  are  sacrifices  to  decorum. 
Your  friends,  and  you  know  there  are  those 
here  who  feel  an  interest ;  no  one  could  advise 
your  staying  away." 

"  My  aunt  is  not  ill  ?"  said  William  with  a 
sudden  and  horrible  misgiving,  for  the  lady's 
manner  was  unmistakably  funeral. 

"  111  ? — I  haven't  heard.  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  Miss  Purity,"  said  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox. 

"Perfect,"  interrupted  William — •" thank 
God  !  I  mean  that  she's  not  ill." 

"I  was  thinking  not  of  your  aunt,  but  of 
your  poor  father ;  there  are  things  to  be  looked 
after  ;  you  are  of  age." 

"  Yes,  three-and-twenty,"  said  William, 
with  a  coolness  that  under  so  sudden  a  bereave- 
ment, was  admirable. 

"  Xot  quite  that,  <«jo-and-twenty  last  May," 
said  the  Student  of  the  Peerage. 

William  knew  he  was  right,  but  the  point, 
an  odd  one  for  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  to  raise — 
was  not  worth  disputing. 

"  And,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which,  although  you  will  not  admit  the — the 
estrangement,  poor  Sir  Richard  Maubray  has 
been  taken  " • 

"  Sir  Richard !  Is  Sir  Richard  dead?"  ex- 
claimed William. 

"Dead!  of  course  he  is  dead.  Why  you 
told  me  so  yourself,  this  moment." 

"  I — I  couldn't ;  I — I  didn't  know — I — if  I 
said  anything  like  that,  it  •vAs  the  merest 
slip." 

"He's  either  dead  or  alive,  sir,  I  suppose; 


and,  whether  intentionally  or  by  slip,  it  is  for 
you  to  determine ;  but  I'm  positive  you  did 
tell  me  that  he's  dead;  and  if  he  be  so,  pray, 
as  between  friends,  let  there  be  an  end  of  con- 
cealments, which  can  have  no  object  or  effect 
but  a  few  hours'  delay  in  making  known  a 
fact  which  must  immediately  appear  in  all  the 
newspapers,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox 
as  nearly  offended  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with 
so  very  eligible  a  young  man,  so  opportunely 
placed,  and  in  so  docile  a  mood. 

"  He's  dying,  at  all  events,"  she  added. 

"  That  I  know,"  said  William,  with  that 
coolness  which  had  before  struck  Mrs.  Kinc- 
ton Knox,  during  this  interview,  as  a  new 
filial  phenomenon. 

"  And  although  we  shall  miss  you,  some  of 
us  very  much,  yet,  of  couse,  knowing  all,  we 
have  no  claim — no  right— only  you  must 
pledge  me  your  honour — you  really  must." 
She  was  holding  his  hand  and  pressed  it  im- 
pressively between  both  hers,  "  that  you 
won't  forget  your  Kincton  friends — that  so 
soon  as  you  can,  you  will  return,  and  give  us 
at  least  those  weeks  on  which  we  reckon." 

"  It  is  very  kind — it's  very  good  of  you.  It 
is  very  odd,  but  I  had  such  a  wish  to  go,  just 
for  a  day  or  two — only  to  see  Dr.  Sprague — 
and — and  to  consult  him  about  writing  to 
Gilroyd  before  finally  determining  on  a  course 
of  life.  I  was  thinking  of — in  fact  going 
away  and  leaving  England  altogether." 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  stared,  and  at  last  asked : 

"  Who  is  Gilroyd  ?" 

"  My  aunt's  house,  a  small  place,  Gilrovd 
Hall." 

"  I  was  merely  thinking  of  your  attending 
poor  Sir  Richard's  obsequies." 

"The  funeral?  I — I  should  not  like  to 
attend  it  uninvited,"  answered  William.  "  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  be  a  welcome  guest ; 
in  fact,  I  know  I  should  not — young  Mau- 
bray  " 

"  Your  brother  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  who 
did  not  remember  any  such  incumbrance  in 
the  record  she  had  consulted. 

"  No,  my  cousin." 

"  Cousin  ?  And  what  right  could  a  cousin 
pretend  to  exclude  you  from  your  father's  fune- 
ral ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  unfeign- 
cdly  amazed. 

."  I'm  speaking  of  Sir  Richard  Maubray,  my 
uncle.  My  father  has  been  a  long  time  dead — 
when  I  was  a  mere  child." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course — dead  a  long  time,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  slowly,  as  the  hor- 
rible bewilderment  in  which  she  had  been 
lost,  began  to  clear  away.  "  Oh,  yes,  your 
uncle,  Sir  Richard  Maubray;  of  course — of 
course  that  would  alter — I — /  was  speaking 
of  your  father — I  did  not  know  you  had  lost 
him  so  long  ago — it,  of  course,  it's  quite  an- 
other thing,  and — a — and — you  wish  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Purity  ?" 

"No — a — Perfect— not  to  go  there — not  to 
Gilroyd,  only,  to  Cambridge,  to  see  Doctor 
Sprague." 

"Very  well — a — very  well — I  don't  see,  I 
shall  mention  ii  to  Mr.  Kincton  Knox ;  have 
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you  anything  more  to  say  to  me.  Mr.  —  Mr. 
— pray  what  am  I  to  call  you?  Herbert,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Nothing,  but  to  thank  you — you've  been 
so  good,  so  \ery  kind  to  me." 

"  I — I  make  it  a  rule  to  be  kind  to — a — to 
every  body.  I  endeavour  to  be  so — I  believe  I 
have"  said  the  majestic  lady  with  a  dignity 
indescribably  dry.  "  I  shall  mention  your 
wish  to  Mr.  Kincton  Knox.  Good  evening, 
Mr.— Mr.  Herbert." 

It  seemed  to  our  friend  William,  that  the 
lady  was  very  much  offended  with  him  ;  but 
v.'hat  he  had  done  to  provoke  her  resentment 
he  could  not  divine.  He  reproached  himself 
after  the  door  had  closed,  for  not  having  asked 
her  ;  but  perhaps  an  opportunity  would  offer, 
or  he  might  make  one,  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  having  wounded  a  heart  which  had 
shown  such  friendly  leanings  towards  bim. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

MR.  EISCTON  KNOX  RECEIVES  A  SUMMONS. 

Ms.  KIXCTON  KNOX,  with  a  couple  of  dogs  at 
his  heels,  was  tranquilly  consulting  his  chief 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  when  he 
was  summoned  from  his  sylvan  discourses  by 
a  loud  tapping  on  his  study  window,  within 
whose  frame  he  he  saw,  like  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Siddons,  on  a  sign-board,  if  such 
a  thing  exists,  the  commanding  figure  of  his 
wife,  who  was  beckoning  him  imperiously. 

The  window  at  which  she  stood  was  in  fact 
a  glass  door  opening  upon  two  steps,  to  which 
the  peaceable  old  gentleman  of  sixty-two  won- 
dcringly  drew  near. 

"Come  in,"  she  exclaimed,  beckoning  again 
grimly,  and  superadding  a  fierce  nod. 

So  up  went  the  sash,  and  the  little  hatch 
which  simulated  a  window-sill  was  pulled  open 
by  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  vexed  some- 
what at  the  interruption. 

She  read  this  in  his  honest  countenance,  and 
said,  as  he  entered — 

"  I  don't  mean  to  detain  you,  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox,  I  shan't  keep  you  more  than  five 
minutes  away  from  your  timber ;  but  I  think, 
for  once,  you  may  give  that  time  to  your  family. 
It's  becoming  a  little  too  much  for  me  perfectly 
unaided  as  I've  always  been." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  you're  annoyed.  Some- 
thing will  happen,  I  suppose.  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do?"  said  that  accommodating 
gentleman  in  the  grey  tweed  and  copious  white 
waistcoat.  « 

"  I  told  you,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  if  you  re- 
member, when  your  friend,  Dr.  Sprague,  of 
whose  character,  recollect,  1  know  nothing, 
except  from  your  representations — I  told  you 
distinctly  my  impression  when  that  gentleman 
was  persuading  you  to  accept  the — the — a 
person  who's  here  in  the  capacity  of  tutor, 
under  a  feigned  name.  I  then  stated  my  con- 


viction that  there  was  danger  in  disguise.  I 
declared  myself  unable  to  assign  any  creditable 
reason  for  such  a  step.  Wiser  people,  however, 
thought  differently — my  scruples  were  over- 
ruled by  you  and  your  friend  Doctor — Doctor 

•what's  his  name  ?" 

"  Sprague — eh  ?"  said  her  husband. 

"  Yes — Sprague.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
my  warning  voice  has  been  disregarded.  It 
does  not  in  this  case  signify  much — fortunately 
very  little  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's 
house  made  a  scene  of  duplicity  to  please  Dr. 
Sprague,  or  to  convenience  some  low  young 
puppy." 

"  I  thought  you  said  he  was  the  son  of  my 
friend  Maubray — Sir  Richard,  you  know  ?" 

"  It  signifies  very  little  whose  son  he  is ;  but 
he's  not — I  simply  conjectured  he  might,  and 
certainly  everything  was  artfully,  or  not  I  can't 
say,  laid  in  train  to  induce  that  belief  on  my 
part ;  but  he's  not — I  thought  it  best  to  clear 
it  up.  He  says  he's  some  relation — goodness 
knows ;  but  in  point  of  everything  else  he's  a 
mere  pretender — the — the  merest  adventurer, 
and  the  sooner  we  part  with  him  the  better." 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?"  said  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox,  with  some  little  vehemence. 

"  I've  given  you  my  views,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  but  you  like  to  do  everything  your- 
self, and  you  always  say  I'm  wrong  whatever  I 
say  or  do"  said  the  old  gentleman,  sonorously, 
flushing  a  little,  and  prodding  the  point  of  his 
stick  on  the  floor. 

"  See  the  young  man  and  dismiss  him,"  said 
his  wife  peremptorily. 

"  Well,  that's  easily  done,  of  course.  But 
what  has  he  done  ?  I — I — there  ought  to  be  a 
rea-son." 

"  The  reason  is  that  I'm  tired  of  disguises. 
We  can't  go  on  in  that  absurd  manner.  It 
never  was  known  at  Kincton,  and  I — I " 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  paused  in  her 
sentence,  and  with  a  great  rustling  hurried  to 
the  study  window,  where  she  began  to  knock 
with  a  vehemence  which  alarmed  her  husband 
for  the  safety  of  his  panes. 

The  object  of  the  summons  was  Miss  Clara 
in  that  exquisitely  becoming  black  velvet 
cloak  and  little  bonnet  which  was  so  nearly  ir- 
resistible, all  grace  and  radiance,  and  smiling — 
upon  whom  ?  Why,  upon  that  odious  tutor  to 
whom  she  was  pointing  out  some  of  those 
flowers  which  she  claimed  to  have  planted  and 
tended  with  her  own  fingers. 

Her  mother  beckoned  fiercely. 

"  Assist  me,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox ;  open  this  horrid  window,  no  one  else 
can." 

So  it  was  opened,  and  she  called  rather 
huskily  to  Clara  to  come  in. 

"  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you,  please." 

And  without  condescending  to  perceive  Wil- 
liam Maubray,  who  had  raised  his  hat,  she  said 
with  an  appearance  of  excitement  not  of  a 
pleasant  kind,  and  in  presence  of  which  some- 
how the  young  lady's  heart  sunk  with  a  sud- 
den misgiving — 

"  We'll  go  up,  my  dear,  to  my  room,  I've  a 
word  to  say, — and — and  I  think  Mr.  Kincton 
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Knox,  as  you  asked  me  what  you  shall  do,  you 
may  as  well,  in  this  instance,  as  usual,  do  no- 
thing. I'll  write.  I'll  do  it  myself.  Come, 
Clara." 

So  suspending  questions  until  the  apart- 
ment up  stairs  was  reached,  the  young  lady, 
in  silence  and  with  a  very  .grave  face,  accom- 
panied her  mother. 

"  Charming  day — sweet  day — we  shall  soon 
have  the  storms,  though — they  must  come ; 
we  had  them  ten  days  earlier  last  year.  Will 
you  come  with  me  to  the  Farm-road  planta- 
tion, and  give  me  your  ideas  about  what  I'm 
going  to  do  ?" 

And  the  old  gentleman  came  down  the  two 
steps  from  the  glass  door  upon  the  closely- 
shorn  grass,  looking  a  little  red,  but  rmiling 
kindly,  for  he  saw  no  reason  for  what  his  wife 
intended,  and  thought  the  young  man  was 
about  to  be  treated  unfairly,  and  felt  a  liking 
for  him. 

"No  ;  she  can't  come  down  again;  I  know 
her  mother  wants  her,  so  you  may  as  well 
come  with  me." 

So  off  they  set  together,  and  I  dare  say 
William  liked  that  ramble  better  than  he 
would  have  done  the  other.  The  old  man 
was  sociable,  genial,  and  modest,  and  had 
taken  rather  late  in  life,  tempted  thereto,  no 
doubt,  by  solitude,  to  his  books,  some  of 
which,  such  as  "  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  were  enigmatical,  and  William  was 
able  to  throw  some  lights  which  were  new  to 
the  elderly  student,  who  conceived  a  large 
and  honest  admiration  for  his  young  friend, 
and  would  have  liked  to  see  a  great  deal  more 
of  him  than  he  was  quite  sure  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  would  allow. 

'In  the  course  of  their  walk,  William  Mau- 
bray  observed  that  he  seemed  even  more  than 
usually  kindly,  and  once  or  twice  talked  a 
little  mysteriously  of  women's  caprices,  and 
told  him  not  to  mind  them ;  and  told  him  also 
when  he  was  at  Oxford  he  had  got  once  or 
twice  a  little  dipped — young  fellows  always 
do — and  he  wanted  to  know — he  was  not,  of 
course,  to  say  a  word  about  it — if  fifty  pounds 
would  be  of  any  use  to  him — he'd  be  BO 
happy,  and  he  could  pay  him  any  time,  in 
ten  years  or  twenty  for  that  matter,  for  the 
old  gentleman  dimly  intended  to  live  oa  in- 
definitely. 

But  William  did  not  need  this  kindlv  help, 
and  when  his  pleasant  ramble  with  the  old 
man  and  his  dogs  was  over,  and  he  returned 
to  the  "  school-room,"  William  found  a  note 
awaiting  him  on  the  table,  in  the  large-hand 
of  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 


CHAPTER    XLIT. 

BACK  TO  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  letter  upon  the  table  was  thus : — 

" October, 1860. 

"  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  understanding  from 
Mr.  Herbert  that  he  wishes  to  visit  Cambridge 
upon  business,  begs  to  say  that  she  will 
oppose  no  difficulty  to  his  departing  on  to- 
morrow morning  with  that  view  ;  she  begs 
also  to  mention  that  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  will 
write  by  an  early  post  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Herbert's  engage- 
ment. A  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  at  eight 
o'clock,  A.M.,-to  convey  Mr.  Herbert  to  the 
railway  station." 

"  What  have  I  done.  I've  certainly  offended 
her — she  who  wrote  all  those  friendly  little 
notes  ;  I  can't  think  of  anything,  unless  that 
boy  Howard  has  been  telling  lies.  She'll  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  I  suppose, 
and  it  will  all  be  right ;  it  can't  be  much." 

Glad  he  was  to  get  away  even  for  two  or 
three  days  to  his  old  haunts,  and  to  something 
like  his  old  life.  He  made  his  preparations 
early  for  his  next  morning's  journey,  and  late 
in  the  evening  with  his  ingenious  pupil,  won- 
dering whether  a  change  of  mood  might  not 
bring  him  a  relenting  note  on  the  usual  pink 
paper,  inviting  him  to  visit  them  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  debating  whether  it  might 
not  be  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  capricious 
old  lady  to  excuse  himself,  and  so  impose  on 
her  the  onus  of  explanation. 

"  I  say,  old  chap,  listen.  What  do  you 
think  ?"  said  Master  Howard,  who  had  been 
whistling,  and  on  a  sudden,  being  prompted 
to  speak,  poked  the  point  of  his  pen  uncom- 
fortably into  the  back  of  William's  hand. 

"  Stop  that,  young  un.  I  told  you  before 
you're  not  to  do  that.  What  have  you  got  to 
say  ?  Come." 

"  I  say,  I  heard  mamma  say  to  Clara  this 
afternoon,  that  you  ain't  to  to  be  trusted ;  and 
I  told  Clara  I'd  tell  you,  because  she  teazed 
me  ;  and  mamma  said  you  deceived  papa.  I 
heard  every  word." 

"  She  could  not  have  said  that,  because  I 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  William, 
flushing  a  I'.ttle. 

"  Yes,  but  she  did.  I  heard  her,  I'd  swear ; 
and  Clara  said,  he's  a  low  person.  I  told  her 
I'd  tell  you.  She  did,  upon  my  word — a  low 
person  and  I  said  I'd  tell  you ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  ever  so  much  more." 

"  Not  now,  please,  nor  ever.  I  don't  want 
to  hear  that  sort  of  thing,  even  if  it  was  said. 
I'd  rather  not,  I  think,  unless  it  was  said  to 
myself." 

"  And  I  heard  Clara  say,  let  him  go  about 
his  business.  I  did,  upon  my  honour." 

"  I  say,  young  un,  this  is  one  of  your  fibs  to 
vex  Miss  Knox.'" 

Master  Howard  began  to  vociferate. 

"Quiet,  sir!  If  your  mamma  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  she'd  make  it  to  me,  I 
suppose ;  and  if  you  say  a  word  more  on  the 
subject,  I'll  go  in  and  mention  the  matter 
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to  your  fflamma/'  said  William,  growing 
angry. 

"  Catch  me  telling- you  anything  ever  again, 
as  long  as  I  live,  that's  all,"  said  Master 
Howard,  and  broke  into  mtitterings ;  and  then 
whistled  a  tune  as  loud  as  he  could,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  heels  on  the 
table.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  disturbing 
William.  Thoughts  that  are  thoroughly  un- 
pleasant hold  fast  like  bull-dogs.  It  is  only 
the  pleasant  ones  that  take  wing  at  noise,  like 
a  flight  of  birds. 

Away  in  due  timo  went  Master  Howard — 
no  sign  appeared  from  the  drawing-room — 
and  William  Maubray,  who  in  his  elevation 
and  his  fall  had  experienced  for  the  second 
time  something  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  went  to  his  bed  mortified  and  dismal, 
and  feeling  that,  go  where  he  would,  repulse 
and  insult  awaited  him. 

His  early  breakfast  .despatched — William 
mounted  the  dog  cart,  which,  in  her  official 
letter,  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  had  dignified  with 
the  title  of  carriage,  and  drove  at  a  rapid  pace 
away  from  Kincton,  with  a  sense  of  relief  and 
hope  as  the  distance  increased,  and  a  rising 
confidence  that  somehow  he  was  to  see  that 
abode  of  formality  and  caprice  no  more. 

Doctor  Sprague  was  now  at  Cambridge,  and 
greeted  him  very  kindly.  He  had  not  much 
news  to  tell.  It  was  true  Sir  Eichard  Maubray 
was  actually  dead  at  Gilston,  whence  the 
body  was  to  be  removed  that  day  to  Wyndel- 
ston,  where  in  about  a  week  would  be  the 
funeral. 

"No,  William  would  not  go — he  was  not 
recognised,  it  would  not  do — Sir  Wynston,  as 
he  now  was,  would  take  care  to  let  him  know 
he  was  qot  wanted." 

So  said  William  in  reply  to  the  Doctor's 
question,  and  having  related  his  experience  of 
Kincton,  Doctor  Sprague  told  him  frankly, 
that  althoxigh  Kincton  Knox  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  very  kind,  though  a  little  weak, 
you  know,  that  he  had  always  heard  his  wife 
was  a  particularly  odious  woman. 

«  Well,  and  what  of  Miss  Perfect ;  any  con- 
ciliatory symptoms  in  that  quarter?"  asked 
Doctor  Sprague. 

"  Oh,  none ;  she  is  very  inflexible,  sir ;  her 
dislikes  never  change." 

While  they  were  talking  some  letters  ar- 
rived, one  of  which  was  actually  from  Kincton, 
and  in  the  hand  of  its  mistress. 

"  Hey  ?  Haw !  ha — ha  1  I  protest,  Maubray, 
the  lady  has  cut  you — read,"  and  he  threw  the 
letter  across  the  table  to  William. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

VIOLET  DAHKWELL  AT  OILBOTD  AGAIN. 

"Mus.  KKCTON  KNOX"  it  said,  "  presents  her 
compliments  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sprague,  and 
as  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  is  suffering  from  gout  in 
bis  hand,  which  though  slight,  prevents  his 


writing,  she  is  deputed  to  apprise  him  that 
the  gentleman  calling  himself  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  has  been  acting  as  tutor  at  Kincton,  need 
not  return  to  complete  his  engagement.  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox  desires  to  remit  to  him,  through 
your  hands,  the  enclosed  cheque,  payable  to 
you,  and  for  the  full  amount  of  the  term  he 
was  to  have  completed.  Should  the  young 
man  feel  that  under  the  circumsljances,  he  can 
have  no  right  to  retain  the  entire  amount,  he 
will  be  so  good  as  to  return  that  portion  of 
the  sum  to  which  he  feels  himself  uncntitled. 
We  wish  to  mention  that  we  part  with  him 
not  in  consequence  of  any  specific  fault,  so 
much  as  from  a  feeling,  upon  consideration, 
that  we  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  practice 
of  a  concealment  at  Kincton,  the  character 
and  nature  of  which — although  we  impute 
nothing — might  not  consist  with  our  own 
ideas  upon  the  subject." 

"  She  begins  in  the  third  person  and  ends 
in  the  first,"  said  Doctor  Sprague,  "  otherwise 
it  is  a  very  fine  performance.  What  am  I  to 
do  about  the  cheque  ?" 

"I  will  not  touch  a  farthing,"  said  William. 

"  Tut,  tut;  I  think  you've  "a  right  to  it  all, 
but  if  you  object,  we'll  send  them  back  all 
that  represents  the  unexpircd  part  of  your  en- 
gagement, but  I'll  have  no  Quixotism.  I'm 
half  sorry,  Maubray,  we  ever  thought  of  tui- 
tions ;  we  must  think  of  some  other  way. 
You're  quite  right  in  resolving  not  to  vex 
Miss  Perfect  more  than  you  can  help,  I'm 
clear  upon  that;  but  Tve  been  thinking  of 
quite  another  thing — I  have  not  time  now  to 
tell  you  all."  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "  But 
you  can  speak  French,  and  you  would  have  to 
reside  in  Paris.  I  think  it  would  answer  you 
very  nicely,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  let  Miss 
Perfect  know  something  of  your  plans,  con- 
sidering all  she  has  done.  I'll  see  you  here 
again  in  an  hour." 

And  William  took  his  leave. 

That  evening  Miss  Violet  Darkwell  anived 
at  Gilroyd.  She  did  not  think  old  "grannie  " 
looking  well — was  it  a  sadness  or  a  feebleness 
— there  was  something  unusual  in  her  look 
that  troubled  her.  She  thought  her  Violet 
looking  quite  beautiful — more  so  than  ever — 
so  perhaps  she  was.  And  she  asked  her  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  how  the  Mainwarings  had  arranged  tlv> 
rooms,  for  Aunt  Dinah  had  known  the  house 
long  ago,  and  whether  the  paint  had  ever 
been  taken  off  that  covered  the  old  oak  wain- 
scot in  the  parlour,  and  ever  so  many  other 
particulars  besides. 

And  at  last  she  said— 

"  Great  news  Mr.  Trevor  tells  me  of  Wil- 
liam." She  had  already  resolved  against 
opening  the  Trevor  budget  .to  its  more  in- 
teresting recesses.  "  William  Maubray — he's 
going  to  marry — to  make  a  great  match  in 
some  respects — money,  beauty — "  . 

"  Oh  I"  said  Violet  with  a  smile, 

'I  Yes  ;  a  Miss  Kincton  Knox.  He  has  been, 
residing  in  the  house;  an  only  daughter. 
Kincton  is  the  place." 

Something  of  this  Violet  had  heard  before 
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she  left  Gilroyd,  but  not  all ;  and  Aunt  Dinah 
went  on— 

"They  are  connected  somehow  with  Mr. 
Trevor,  whom  I've  grown  to  like  extremely, 
and  he  saw  William  there  ;  and  from  what  he 
told  me  /  look  upon  it  as  settled,  and  so  in 
fact  docs  he." 

"It's  very  cold,  isn't  it,  to-night?"  said 
Miss  Violet.  "  That's  all  very  nice — very  well 
for  William  Maubray." 

"  Very  well ;  better,  perhaps,  than  he  de- 
serves. Had  I  been,  however,  as  we  used  to 
be,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  postpone  it, 
to  induce  the  parties  to  defer  it  for  a  little — in 
fact  for  five  years.  I  may  say,  indeed,  I  should 
have  made  a  point  of  it ;  because  I — I  happen 
to  know  that  his  marrying  within  that  time 
will  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  Very  cold,"  repeated  Miss  Violet,  drawing 
a  little  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  It  seems  odd,  as  a  mere  matter  of  respect 
— that's  all,  of  course ,  he  should  not  have 
written  me  a  single  line  upon  tho  subject," 
said  Miss  Perfect,  grimly. 

"  Well,  perhaps,  not  very  odd,"  answered 
Miss  Darkwell  carelessly,  yet  somehow,  ever 
so  little,  sadly.  "  I'm  beginning  to  think  it  a 
worse  world  than  I  used  to  think  it,  and — and 
so  hard  to  know  any  one  in  it,  except  dear  old 
grannie." 

And  up  got  the  girl,  and  threw  her  pretty 
arms  round  old  Aunt  Dinah's  neck,  and  kissed 
her. 

"  Little  Vi,  little  Vi !"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  with 
a  tender  tremour  in  her  voice,  and  she  laughed 
a  little. 

"I  think  you  are  tired,  darling.  Your  long 
drive,"  she  added. 

"  I  believe  I  am,  grannie.  Shall  I  run  away 
to  my  bed?" 

"  God  bless  you,  darling !"  said  grannie,  and 
rang  the  bell  for  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  who  ap- 
peared ;  and  away,  with  a  second  good  night, 
they  went. 

"  Well,  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  great  doings,  I 
hear.  Grannie  says  Mr.  William's  to  be 
married — a  great  lady,  Miss  Kincton  Knox, 
she  says — and  very  pretty — quite  a  beauty, 
quite  a  belle." 

She  was  looking  with  a  faint  little  smile 
down  upon  the  trinkets  she  was  laying  upon 
the  dressing  table,  and  she  gpoke  in  the  tones 
in  which  people  recall  a  very  far  off  remem- 
brance. 

"  Well,  she  did  tell  me  so,  Miss  Vi ;  and 
very  glad  I  was,  poor  fellow ;  but  very  young. 
I  that  knows  him  when  he  was  only  the 
length  o'  my  arm — to  think  of  him  now. 
But  very  sensible — always  was  ;  a  good  head 
— wiser  than  many  an  older  body." 

"  You've  never  seen  the  lady  ?"  said  Vi. 

"  No  ;  but  Mr.  Trevor's  groom  was  stopping 
there  last  summer  for  a  week  with  Mr.  Trevor, 
you  know,  and  he  did  not  much  like  the 
family — that's  the  old  lady — no  one  has  a 
good  word  of  her  ;  and  the  young  one,  Miss 
Clara — do  you  like  the  name  Clara,  miss  ?" 

"  Yes ;  a  pretty  name  I  think." 


"Well,  they  don't  say  much  about  her; 
only  she's  very  distant  like  ?" 

'  And  she's  the  lady  ?"  asked  Violet. 

'  Ah,  that  she  is,  miss — the -only  daughter." 

"She's  tall ?"» 

'  Well,  yes ;  he  says  she  is." 

<  Taller  than  I,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"  Well,  he  did  not  say  that ;  you're  a  good 
height  you  know  yourself,  miss — a  nice  figure, 
yes,  indeed." 

"And  what  colour  is  her  hair?"  asked  Vi. 

"  Light — light  hair,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;  he  always  liked  light  hair,  I  think," 
she  said,  still  with  the  same  faint  smile  and  in 
the  same  soft  and  saddened  tones.  Vi  was 
arranging  her  own  rich  dark  brown  tresses  at 
the  glass. 

"And  blue  eyes  —  large  —  something  tho 
colour  o'  yours,  he  said,  miss ;  he  used  to  take 
great  notice  to  her,  the  groom — everything. 
She  used  to  go  out  a  ridin'.  A  hair  pin, 
miss?" 

"  No,  Winnie,  thanks." 

"  He  says  she's  a  fine  rider ;  showy,  Land- 
some,  that  sort  you  know." 

"  And  when  is  it  all  to  be  ?" 

"  Well,  they  don't  know ;  but  once  it's  set- 
tled, I  do  suppose  it  won't  be  long  delayed. 
Why  should  it  ?" 

"  No  why,  once  it's  settled,  as  you  say." 

"  And  is  it  not  well  for  him,  poor  fellow,  he 
should  have  some  one  to  love  him,  and  look 
after  him  ?  What's  the  good  o'  life  without 
kindness,  both  o'  them  handsome,  and  young, 
and  loving.  What  more  need  they  ask  ?•'  said 
old  Winnie.  "  And  if  they  aren't  happy,  who 
will  ?" 

"  Yes,  old  Winnie,  they  will,  very  nappy, 
I'm  sure ;  and  now  I'll  bid  you  good  night, 
I'm  so  tired,  very  tired ;  it's  a  long*  tedious 
way,  and  I'm  always  wishing  to  come  back  to 
you,  and  dear  old  grannie,  and  poor  old  Gil- 
royd, where  we  were  all  so  happy,  where  I 
always  feel  so  safe — but  I  believe  we  always 
fancy  the  old  times  the  pleasantest — when  I 
was  a  child,  I  think — Good  night,  old  Win- 
nie." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

VAKE  TREVOR  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

WILLIAM  MAUBRAY  liked  the  appointment 
which  his  kind  friend,  Doctor  Sprague,  had 
virtually  secured  for  him.  It  was  not  a  great 
deal  in  salary,  but  opening  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  that  kind  of  employment  which 
he  most  coveted,  and  for  which,  in  fact,  a  very 
little  training  would  now  suffice  to  accomplish 
him.  Literary  work,  the  ambition  of  so  many, 
not  a  wise  one  perhaps  for  those  who  have  any 
other  path  before  them,  but  to  which  men 
will  devote  themselves,  as  to  a  perverse  mar- 
riage, contrary  to  other  men's  warnings,  and 
even  to  their  own  legible  experiences  of  life 
— in  a  dream. 
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For  three  years  he  would  sojourn  in  Paris. 
He  preferred  that  distant  exile  to  one  at  the 
gates  of  the  early  paradise  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded.  From  thence  he  would  send 
to  his  good  friend,  Doctor  Sprague,  those  little 
intimations  of  his  doings  and  his  prosperings, 
which  he,  according  to  his  wisdom,  might 
trasmit  for  inspection  to  the  old  lady  at  Gil- 
royd,  who  might,  if  she  pleased,  re-open  a 
distant  correspondence  with  the  outcast. 

Doctor  Sprague,  at  William's  desire,  had 
written  to  accept  and  arrange,  and  would  hear 
by  the  return  of  post,  or  nearly,  and  then 
William  might  have  to  leave  at  a  day's  notice. 
Three  years !  It  was  a  long  time,  and  Aunt 
Dinah  old !  He  might  never  see  her  or  Gil- 
royd  more,  and  a  kind  of  home-sickness  fell 
upon  him. 

At  Gilroyd  that  morning,  Aunt  Dinah  and 
Vi  sat  at  breakfast  tete-&-lete.  The  spirits  of  the 
old  lady  were  not  altogether  so  bright,  the 
alacrity  was  gone,  and  though  she  smiled 
there  was  a  sadness  and  a  subsidence.  Wil- 
liam was  banished.  The  pang  of  that  sharp 
decision  was  over.  Some  little  help  he  should 
have  circuitously  through  Doctor  Sprague ; 
but  meet  again  on  earth  they  never  should. 
So  that  care  was  over ;  and  now  her  other  tie, 
pretty  Violet  Darkwell,  she,  too,  was  going ; 
and  although  she  sat  beside  her  at  the  little 
breakfast-table,  prattling  pleasantly,  and  tell- 
ing her  all  the  news  of  her  friends,  the  Main- 
warings  and  their  new  neighbours,  yet  her 
voice  sounded  already  faint  in  distance,  and 
the  old  lady's  cares  were  pretty  well  over. 
Our  business  here  is  work  of  some  sort,  and 
not  for  ourselves  ;  and  when  that  is  ended  it 
is  time,  as  Fuller  says,  to  put  out  the  candle 
and  go  to  bed. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  old  Mrs.  Wagget  to-day. 
I  promised  her  the  day  before  I  went  to  the 
Mainwarings,"  said  Vi,  recalling  this  engage- 
ment. 

"  But,  my  dear,  somo  one  may  call  here. 
Your  friends  and  mine  will  be  looking  in," 
said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  knew  that  Trevor 
would  arrive  at  about  twelve  o'clock. 

"Well,  I  can  return  their  visits  all  the 
same,  and  see  them  in  their  own  houses," 
said  Vi,  "just  as  well." 

"And  what  need  to  go  to  Mrs.  Wagget  to- 
day— to-morrow  I  fancy  would  answer,"  said 
Miss  Perfect. 

"  But  I  promised,  you  know,  and  she  wrote 
to  remind  me." 

"Promised to  leave  your  old  Granny  alone 
again  the  day  after  your  return !"  she  ex- 
claimed, a  little  huffed. 

"  Why,  darling,  it  was  you  who  made  me 
promise,  don't  you  recollect?"  pleaded  Miss 
Violet,  "  the  day  we  paid  them  our  last  visit." 

"  H'm— did  I  ?  Well,  if  there  really  was  a 
promise,  and  I  suppose  you  remember,  we 
must  keep  it  I  suppose.'1  Aunt  Dinah  had 
made  that  kind  of  scrupulousness  an  em- 
phatic point  in  Violet's  simple  education,  and 
of  course  it  could  not  now  be  trifled  with. 
And  now  she  did  recollect  the  appointment, 
and  something  about  walking  to  the  school- 


house  together  at  twelve  o'clock — could  any- 
thing be  more  unlucky  ?  Aunt  Dinah  looked 
up  at  the  sky  ;  but  no,  it  was  not  threatening 
— clear  blue,  with  a  pleasant  white  cloud  or 
two,  and  a  sea  of  sunshine. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Granny,  we  settled,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  plcasanter  to  have  staid 
with  you  to-day,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  very 
wicked ;  but.  that  school,  except  to  very  gpod 
people,  it  is  really  insupportable,"  said  Miss 
Vi,  whose  inflexible  estimate  of  such  appoint- 
ments rather  vexed  Aunt  Dinah,  and  not  the 
less  that  she  could  not  deny  that  it  was  her 
own  work. 

"  It's  right  in  the  main,"  thought  she. 
"  But  there  are  distinctions — there's  danger, 
however,  in  casuistry,  and  so  let  it  be," 
There  was  an  odd  little  sense  of  relief  too  in 
the  postponement  of  the  crisis. 

At  about  half-past  eleven  Vane  Trevor  ar- 
rived. He  came  by  the  path,  and  from  the 
drawing-room  window  Miss  Perfect,  sitting 
there  at  her  work,  saw  him,  and  knocked  and 
beckoned  with  her  slender  mittened  hand. 

"  He  looks  pale,  poor  young  man,"  he  was 
smiling  as  he  approached,  "  and  haggard  too," 
she  pronounced,  notwithstanding.  "He's 
anxious  I  dare  say,"  and  she  pushed  up  the 
window  as  he  approached.  "  What  a  sweet 
morning,"  she  said,  taking  off  her  gold  spec- 
tacles, and  smiling  with  that  soft  look  of 
sympathy  which  in  such  cases  makes  even  old 
women's  faces  so  pretty  again. 

"  Charming  morning — quite — really — -quite 
charming." 

She  saw  him  peeping  into  the  shadow  of 
the  room  for  a  second  figure.  Aunt  Dinah's 
hand  was  now  within  reach,  and  they  ex- 
changed a  friendly  greeting. 

"  My  little  Violet  has  returned,"  she  said, 
still  holding  Trevor's  hand  kindly,  "quite 
well — looking  so  well — and  most  unluckily  I 
quite  forgot ;  but  I  had  made  an  appointment 
for  her  this  morning  with  Mrs.  Wagget,  and — 
and  in  fact  I  have  always  made  the  keeping 
of  appointments  so  much  a  moral  duty  with 
her,  that  unless  I  had  opened  the  subject  on 
which  you  talked  with  me,  and  told  her  plain- 
ly that  I  expected  your  call,  and  that  she 
must  wait — which  would  ha\e  been  a — a — 
not  a  favourable  way  of  proceeding ;  and  in 
fact  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  say  very 
badly  what  you  would  say,  probably,  very 
well ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  thing  that  makes  me 
nervous — always  did.  When  my  dear  sister 
was  proposed  for,  I  refused  to  take  the  message, 
in  fact — I  could  not — and — he  spoke  for  him- 
self— poor  Charles  Maubray — like  a  man  and 

— and  a  very  happy" Suddenly  she  stopped, 

and  Trevor  saw  that  tears  were  trickling 
slowly  down  her  cheeks ;  and  her  lips  were 
resolutely  closed;  and  she  fumbled  for  a 
minute  or  two  among  her  silks  and  worsteds  ; 
and  the  young  man  felt  that  he  liked  her  bet- 
ter than  ever  he  did  before ;  and  he  sat  on  the 
window-stone  outside,  and  they  chatted  kind- 
ly for  a  long  time.  Then  they  took  a  little 
walk  together  among  the  flowers,  and  under 
the  chesnuts  till  it  grew  to  be  near  two  o'clock, 
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and  Aunt  Dinah  began  to  look  for  Violet's 
return ;  and  if  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  consulted  his  watch 
half  so  often  as  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  did  his  on 
the  green  sward  of  Gilroyd  that  afternoon, 
I'm  not  surprised  at  it  having  excited  all  the 
observation  it  did,  and  being  noted  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  day  of  thunder  and  sus- 
pense. 

Not  the  Iron  Duke,  however,  but  his  Impe- 
rial rival  on  the  field,  when  lowering  his 
glass,  he  muttered, "  c'est  les  Prussien,"  is  the 
fitter  representative  of  our  friend  Vane  Trevor 
when,  not  Miss  Violet  Darkwell,  but  old  Mrs. 
Wagget's  page,  a  thick  and  stunted  "  buttons," 
in  rifle  green  regimental,  moved  down  upon 
his  flank,  with  a  note  in  his  hand  for  Miss 
Perfect,  who  was  entreated  by  the  writer  to 
allow  Miss  Violet  to  stay  dinner,  with  a  prom- 
ise that  she  should  arrive  safe  at  Gilroyd  in 
the  brougham  that  evening  at  nine ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  submission. 
It  would  not  do,  in  presence  of  that  dwarfish 
page,  who  was  eyeing  Vane  with  the  curiosity 
of  a  youthful  gossip,  to  order  the  young  lady 
home,  detain  the  young  gentleman  where  he 
stood,  and  thus  by  a  feat  of  discipline  compel 
a  meeting. 

So  Miss  Perfect  despatched  her  reply,  thank- 
ing— I  hope  it  was  sincerely — Felicia  Honoria 
Wagget,  and  accepting  the  arrangement  with 
the  best  grace  she  might. 

"  You  must  come  in  and  take  some  lun- 
cheon," said  Aunt  Dinah. 

Gilroyd  was  somehow  so  charming  a  spot, 
its  resources  had  grown  so  inexhaustible,  and 
old  Miss  Perfect  so  sensible  and  altogether  in- 
teresting that  Trevor  was  glad  to  linger  n,  lit- 
tle, and  postpone  the  evil  hour  of  departure. 
It  came  at  last,  however,  and  Aunt  Dinah 
called  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  and  went  listlessly 
to  her  room  to  make  her  toilet  for  her  solitary 
dinner. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MISS   PKEPECT'S   TOILET. 

"SHORT  the  evenings  growing,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  looking  out  upon  the  slanting  amber 
sun-light,  that  made  the  landscape  all  so 
golden.  "Long  shadows  already!"  and  she 
glanced  at  her  broad  old  gold  watch.  "  How 
the  years  go  over  us ;  Winnie,  you've  been  a 
long  time  with  me  now — ha,  ha,  a  long  time. 
When  first  you  came  to  me,  you  thought  me 
such  a  shrew,  and  I  thought  you  such  a  fool, 
that  we  both  thought  a  parting  must  very 
soon  come  of  it — an  old  termagant  and  an  old 
goose,  continued  Miss  Perfect,  nodding  her 
head  at  her  image  in  the  glass.  "  We  were 
not  altogether  wrong  in  that,  perhaps,  old 
Dobbs — don't  interrupt  me — but,  though  we 
were  neither  lambs  nor  Solomons,  we  answer- 
ed one  another.  We  never  Darted,  and  we'll 


live  on  so,  don't  you  think,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  a  pretty  long  chapter  it  has  been, 
and  pretty  near  the  end,  Winnie  Dobbs,  it 
must  be  for  both  of  us.  « Here  cnduth  the 
first  lesson,'  and  then  comes  the  judgment, 
Winnie — '  here  endcth  the  second  lesson,' — 
our  two  great  lessons,  death  and  judgment : 
think  of  that,  my  good  old  Winnie,  when  you 
hear  Doctor  Mainwaring,  or  Doctor  Wagget, 
it  is  now,  saying,  '  here  endeth  the  first  les- 
son,' and  '  here  endeth  the  second  lesson,'  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you." 

Aunt  Dinah's  lectures  on  such  themes  were 
generally  very  odd,  and  her  manner  sometimes 
a  little  flighty — people  who  did  not  know  her 
would  have  almost  said  waggish.  But  her 
handmaiden  received  them  always  with  a 
reverent  acquiescence,  having  as  full  a  faith 
in  her  mistress  as  honest  Sancho,  in  his  most 
trusting  moods,  ever  reposed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

"  Death  and  judgment,  sure  enough.  Death, 
at  any  rate,  that's  certain,"  maundered  old 
Dobbs. 

"  And  judgment,  too,  I  hope,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  sharply. 

"  And  judgment,  too,"  supplemented  Win- 
nie. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  old  Dobbs,  as  if  one 
was  more  certain  than  the  other  ?" 

"Ay,  indeed.  What  is  there  certain? — 
nothing — nothing,"  she  continued,  not  exactly 
apprehending  her  mistress. 

"  Tut,  tut  I  Dobbs.  Give  me  a  pin — yon 
don't  intend — but  you  sometimes  say  things 
that  make  my  flesh  creep — yes — you  don't 
know  it — but  you  do." 

"  Dear  me !  ma'am,"  ejaculated  old  Winnie, 
who  was  never  very  much  startled  by  Aunt 
Dinah's  violent  remarks. 

"  So,  I  think,  old  Dobbs,  we  shall  soon  have 
a  wedding  here,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  after  a 
silence,  changing  the  subject. 

"  Well,  well,  I  should  not  wonder,  ma'am," 
answered  she. 

"  But  you're  not  to  say  one  word  about  it  to 
Miss  Violet  until  she  speaks  to  you — do  you 
mind — not  a  word— and  that  will  be,  I  think, 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  1"  exclaimed  Winnie. 

"Not  the- wedding,  old  goose,  but  the  talk 
of  it.  I  think  it  will  be  all  settled  to-morrow, 
and  I'm  glad,  and  I'm  sorry.  .  Give  me  my 
snuff-box — thanks.  She  has  never  spoken  to 
you  on  the  subject  ?"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  No,  no,  ma'am  ;  never,"  answered  Winnie. 

"Nor  to  me.  But  I  know  all  about  it  from 
another  quarter,  and  I  hope  she'll  not  bo  a 
fool.  She'll  never  have  so  good  an  offer 
again.  I  like  him  extremely.  I  have  the 
best  opinion  of  him,  and  the  Sergeant  is  very 
much  pleased ;  indeed,  it's  quite  unexception- 
able, and  I  do  expect,  Winnie  Dobbs,  if  she 
should  talk  to  you,  you'll  not  try  to  frighten 
her.  You  and  I  are  old  maids,  and  I  believe 
we  chose  wisely ;  but  we  are  not  to  frighten 
nervous  girls  by  drawing  terrific  pictures  of 
matrimony,  and  maundering  about  bad  hus- 
bands and  unprovided  children ;  young  girls 
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are  so  easily  frightened  away  from  anything 
that's  prudent :  and,  though  we  are  old  maids, 
there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question — so,  do  you  mind? 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  I'd  be  sorry  she  wasn't 
to  get  a  good  husband,  I  would." 

"And  you  remember  the  last  evening, 
Friday  last,  when  we  were  in  the  study,  at  the 
table,  you  know,  wh£re  the  word  '  eminently ' 
came.  Do  you  remember  ?" 

<:  Well,  I  ought  to,  I'm  sure ;  but  my  old 
head  is  not  as  good  at  bringing  a  thing  to 
mind  as  it  used  to  be,"  hesitated  Winnie. 

"  No  more  it  is  ;  but  the  word  eminently 
vras  all  we  got  that  night,  and  you  didn't 
know  what  the  question  was.  Well,  I'll  tell 
you.  I  asked  simply,  will  Violet  Darkwell's 
marriage — hook  my  body,  please — will  Violet 
Dark  well's  marriage  prove  happy?  and  the 
answer  was  eminently." 

"  Ay,  so  it  was,  I'll  be  bound,  though  I  can't 
bring  it  to  mind ;  but  it's  a  hard  word  for  the 
like  o'  me  to  come  round." 

"  You  are  provoking,  Winnie  Dobbs,"  ex- 
claimed her  mistress,  looking  at  herself  de- 
fiantly in  the  glass. 

"  Well,  dear  me  !  I  often  think  I  am," 
acquiesced  Winnie. 

"  Well,  Winnie,  we  are  too  old  to  change 
much  now — the  leopard  his  spots,  and  the 
Ethiopian  his  skin.  There's  no  good  in  try- 
ing to  teach  an  old  dog  tricks.  They  must 
make  the  best  of  us  now,  Winnie,  such  as  we 
arc;  and  if  this  wedding  does  happen,  I'll 
trick  you  out  in  a  new  dress,  silk  every  inch,, 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  handsomest  cap  I 
can  find  in  Saxton.  I'll  make  you  such  a 
dandy,  you'll  not  know  yourself  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. You'll  come  to  the  church  as  her 
own  maid,  you  know  ;  but  you're  not  to  go 
away  with  her.  You'll  stay  with  me,  Winnie. 
I  don't  think  you'd  like  to  leave  Gilroyd." 

Old  Winnie  hereupon  witnessed  a  good  and 
kindly  confession. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

THB     PEODIOAL. 

TIIE.V  came  one  of  those  little  silences,  dur- 
ing which  thoughts  glide  on  with  the  stroke, 
as  it  were,  of  the  last  sentence  or  two ;  and 
old  Winnie  Dobbs  said  at  last : 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  would  be  like  a  wed- 
ding if  Master  Willie  wasn't  here." 

"  Stop  that,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  grimly,  anc 
placing  the  end  of  the  comb,  with  which  she 
had  been  adjusting  her  grey  locks,  that  lay 
smoothly  over  her  resolute  forehead,  on  a  sud- 
den upon  old  Winnie's  wrist.  "  I  never  change 
my  mind  when  once  I've  made  it  up.  You 
don't  know,  and  you  carit  know,  for  your  wits 
are  always  wool-gathering,  all  I've  done  fo: 
that  boy — young  man,  indeed,  I  ought  to  caL 
him — nor  the  measure  of  his  perversity  anc 


ngratitude.    I've  supported  him — I've  edu- 

ated  him — I've  been  everything  to  him — and, 

at  the  first  opportunity,  he  has  turned  on  me. 

If  I  were  a  total  stranger,  a  Cambridge  doctor, 

or — or  anything  else  that  had  never  cared  or 

bought  about  him,  he'd  have  listened  to  what 

[  had  to  say,  and  been  influenced  by  it.      He 

las  refused  me  for  his  friend — renounced  me 

•hosen  other  advisers — he'll  soon  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  Dearie  me  1"  interpolated  old  Winnie,  in 
lonest  sympathy. 

'And  although  Mr.  Trevor  wrote  to  him 
yesterday  to  mention  my  view  and  conviction, 
•hat  his  marriage  ought  to  be  postponed  for 
some  little  time,  I  know  perfectly  it  won't 
have  the  slightest  effect,  no  more  than  those 
birds  twittering." 

The  sparrows  in  the  glittering  ivy  wero 
gossipping  merrily  in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun. 

"  I  simply  told  his  friend,  Mr.  Trevor,  and 
left  it  to  him  to  acquaint  him,  not  as  having 
any  claim  whatever  on  my  particular  regard, 
any  longer,  but  as  a — a  human  being — just 
that ;  and  you  know,  Winnie  Dobbs,  when  I 
make  a  resolution  I  can  keep  it ;  you  remem- 
ber-^——" 

Miss  Perfect  had  reached  this  point  in  her 
oration  when  old  Winnie,  who  had  been  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  with  unusual  scrutiny, 
on  a  sudden  exclaimed — 

"  I'm  blest  if  here  baint  Master  William  a 
comin'  1 " 

Aunt  Dinah  uttered  a  little  exclamation, 
with  her  shut  hand  pressing  on  her  breast,  as 
she  looked  over  her  old  servant's  shoulder. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  as  William 
Maubray  entered  the  old  iron  gate,  he  heard 
the  swift  tread  of  a  light  foot,  and  Aunt 
Dinah,  hurrying  from  the  redbrick  porch,  ran 
towards  him  with  a  little  cry,  and  "  my  dar- 
ling 1"  and  threw  her  thin  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  they  both  stood  still. 

"  Oh !  Willie,  you've  come  back." 

William  did  not  answer,  he  was  looking 
down  in  her  face,  pale,  with  his  hands  very 
gently  on  her  shoulders 

"  Come  in,  darling,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Am  I  to  come  in  ?"  said  William,  wistfully 
and  softly. 

And  she  looked  at  him,  pleadingly  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said — 

"  Poor  old  Aunt  Dinah." 

And  he  leant  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  Come  in  ?"  my  boy — my  Willie  man — 
my  only  precious  boy  that  I  was  so  proud 
of." 

And  William  kissed  her  again,  and  cried 
over  her  thin  shoulder,  and  she,  close  laid  to 
his  breast,  sobbed  also  ;  each  felt  the  tremble 
in  the  other's  kindly  arms.  Thank  God,  it 
was  made  up  now — the  two  loving  hearts  so 
near  again — sweet  and  bitter  the  angelic  love 
and  mortal  sadness — the  sense  of  uncertainty 
and  parting  mingling  with  the  great  affection 
that  welled  up  from  the  eternal  fountain  of 
love.  Improve  the  hours  of  light.  The  time 
is  near  when  the  poor  heart  will  tremble  no 
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more,  and  all  the  world  of  loving  thoughts  lie 
in  dust  and  silence. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  silver  tobacco- 
box  that  was  on  Marston  Moor — it  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  I  have — it  has  the  inscription 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  It  was  in  my 
foolish  old  head  to  send  it  to  Doctor  Sprague 
for  you.  It  was  your  ancestor's.  The  '  War- 
wickshire Knight,'  we  called  him — Sir  Edwin. 
He  joined  the  Parliament,  you  know,  and  took 
the  name  of  Perfect.  I  always  intended  the 
tobacco-box  for  you,  Willie,  even  when  I  was 
offended — come  in — come,  my  darling/' 

And  she  drew  in  the  prodigal  with  her  arm 
in  his,  and  her  hand  on  his  fingers,  liking  to 
feel  as  well  as  to  see  and  to  hear  him — to  be 
quite  sure  of  him ! 

"  Dinner,  Tom,  this  minute,"  said  she  to  old 
Tom,  who  grinning  spoke  his  hearty  word  of 
welcome  in  the  hall,  "  Master  William  is  very 
hungry — he  has  come  ever  so  far — tell  Mrs. 
Podgcrs — come  Willie — are  you  cold?" 

So  before  the  bright  fire,  which  was  plea- 
sant that  clear  red,  frosty  evening,  they  sat 
— and  looking  fondly  on  him — her  hand  on 
Ms,  she  said— 

"  A  little  thin — certainly,  a  little  thin — have 
you  been  quite  well,  Willie— quite  well  ?"  • 

"  Yes,  quite  well — all  right — and  how  have 
you  been?"  he  answered  and  asked. 

"  Very  well — that  is,  pretty  well — indeed  I 
can't  say  I  have — I've  not  been  well — but  time 
enough  about  that.  And  tell  me — and  tell 
me  about  this  news — about  Miss  Kincton 
Knox — is  it  true — is  there  really  an  engage- 
ment ?" 

"Ive  left  them — I  came  from  Cambridge. 
Engagement !  by  Jove  I  I — I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  you  mean." 

So  said  William,  who  was  struck  by  some- 
thing more  in  Aunt  Dinah's  look  and  tone 
than  could  possibly  arise  from  the  contempla- 
tion merely  of  that  engagement  he  had  been 
fulfilling  at  Kincton. 

« I — I  heard — I  thought — was  not  there — 
isn't  there" — Aunt  Dinah  paused,  gazing  dubi- 
ously on  William — "  I  mean — something  of — 
of — she's  very  handsome — I'm  told." 

"  Going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Kincton 
Knox  1 — I  assure  you,  if  you  knew  her,  such 
an  idea  would  strike  you  as  the  most  absurdly 
incredible  thing  the  people  who  invented  it 
could  possibly  have  told  you" — and  William 
actually  laughed. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  she,  rather  dismally — 
"  that's  very  odd — that  is  really  very  odd — it 
must  have  been  a  mistake — people  do  make 
such  mistakes — it  must — and  you  have  heard 
of — Vi — it  seems  so  odd — little  Vi !  There's 
no  mistake  there,  for  Mr.  Trevor  has  had  a 
long  conversation  with  me,  and  has  written  to 
her  father,  and  we  both  approve  highly.  But 
— but  about  Miss  Kincton  Knox — it  was  an 
odd  mistake,  though  I  can't  say  I'm  sorry, 
because — but  it  docs  not  signify  now  ;  you 
would  never  have  waited,  and  so  sure  as  you 
sit  there,  if  you  had  not,  you'd  have  re- 
gretted your  precipitation  all  the  days  of  your 
life." 


And  thrice  she  noddtd  darkly  on  William, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  him  that 
Henbane  had  been  looking  after  his  in- 
terests. 

After  dinner  she  ordered  Tom  to  call  Winnie 
Dobbs,  who  had  already  had  fier  chat  with 
William. 

"  Winnie,"  said  she,  producing  a  large  key 
from  her  bag,  "  you  must  go  to  the  store  room 
and  fetch  one  of  the  three  bottles  on  the 
shelf." 

"  We  dust  them  every  week,  old  Winnie 
and  I,"  said  she  as  soon  as  Dobbs  had  gone. 
"  They  have  been  there  fifteen  years — Fron- 
tignac — the  doctor  ordered  it — sillabubs  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  recovering,  and  I  don't 
think  they  did  me  a  bit  of  good ;  and  we  must 
open  one  of  them  now." 

William  protested  in  vain. 

"  Yes,  it's  the  kind  of  wine  young  people 
like — they  like  it — sweet  wine — you  must.  I 
hear  her  coming.  What  are  you  dawdling 
there  for,  Winnie  ?  Come  in — bring  it  in—- 
why don't  you  ?" 

So,  sitting  side  by  side,  her  hand  on  his,  and 
looking  often  in  his  face  as  they  talked,  they 
sipped  their  wine ;  and  old  Winnie,  standing 
by,  had  her  glass,  and  drank  their  healths,  and 
declared  it  was  "  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them." 
And  Aunt  Dinah  sent  Tom  to  Saxton  for  some 
muffins  for  tea.  Mr.  William  liked  muffins — 
"  be  quiet — you  know  you  do." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  Violet  should  have  been  out, 
drinking  tea  at  the  Rectory  ;  but  you're  to  stay 
to-night ;  you  say  you'll  be  in  time  at  Mr. 
Clever's  chambers  at  five  to  morrow  evening ; 
and  you  have  a  London  up  train  at  half-past 
eleven  at  our  station  :  and  you  must  sleep  at 
Gilroyd  ;  it  would  not  be  like  the  old  times  if 
you  didn't." 


CHAPTER  XLTX. 

"  AFTEE  DEATH  MY  GHOST  SHALL  DADKT  70U." 

IT  was  a  clear,  frosty  moonlight  night,  and 
the  stars  blinking  and  staring  fiercly  in  the 
dark  sky,  as  William  Maubray  peeped  between 
the  drawing-room  shutters,  and  listened  in 
vain  for  the  ring  of  the  wheels  of  the  promised 
brougham  ;  and  Aunt  Dinah  returned  just  as 
he  let  the  curtains  fall  together,  having  in  her 
hand  a  little  card-board  box  tied  round  with 
a  little  blue  ribbon. 

"  Blue,  you  see,  for  loyality— not  to  princes, 
but  to  right — I  tied  it  with  blue  ribbon,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  sitting  down  beside  him,  and  un- 
tying the  knot,  and  taking  out  the  silver  box, 
with  embossed  windmills,  trees,  dogs,  and 
Dutchmen  upon  it.  "  Here  it  is — the  tobacco- 
box  ;  it  is  yours,  mind  and  your  eldest  boy's 
to  have  it — an  heirloom,"  said  she,  with  a 
gentle  smile,  looking  into  that  dim  but  sunny 
vista,  and  among  the  golden  haired  and  blue- 
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eyed  group,  painted  infancy,  •where  she  would 
have  no  place  ;  "  and  it's  never  to  go  out  of 
the  family,  and  who  knows  what  it  may  in- 
spire. It  was  a  brave  man's  tobacco-box — 
my  hero.  The  courtiers,  I  believe  did  not 
smoke,  and  he  did  not  like  tobacco,  indeed  I 
can't  abide  the  smell,  except  in  snuff — the 
kind  you  know  you  bring  me  sometimes ;  but 
he  would  not  be  different  from  the  other 
officers  about  him,  and  so  he  did  smoke ; 
though,  my  dear  father  told  me,  always  spar- 
ingly ;  and  so,  dear  William  here  it  is,  and  I 
have  had  your  name  placed  underneath,  and 
you  can  take  it  with  you." 

Hereupon  the  tea  and  muffins  entered,  and 
after  a  time  the  conversation  took  another 
turn. 

"  And  I'm  not  sorry,  William,  about  that 
Kincton  Kno'x  business  ;  indeed  I'm  very  glad ; 
I  never  knew  before — I  never  knew  intima- 
tions— and  you  know  I  implicitly  believe  in 
them — so  peremptory  upon  any  point  as  on 
that ;  and  you're  not  to  marry — mind,  you 
shall  promise  me  you  will  not — till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years.' 

"  I  think  I  might  promise  you  safely  enough, 
I'll  never  marry,"  said  William,  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"Don't  be  rash — no — don't  promise  more 
than  I  ask  ;  but  that  you  must"  replied  the  old 
lady. 

"  You'll  not  ask  me  to  make  promises,  I'm 
sure  ?"  said  William ;  "  I  hate  them  so." 

"  For  five  years,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  holding 
up  her  head  a  little  sternly. 

"For  five  years,  dear  aunt?"  replied  Wil- 
liam, with  a  smile,  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  is  not  much,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  looking 
sadly  down  on  her  muffin,  and  chopping  it 
lightly  with  the  edge  of  her  knife,  as  if  she 
cut  off  the  head  of  a  miniature  argument  at 
every  stroke.  "  I  don't  think  it's  very  much 
for  a  person,  that  is,  who  says  he'll  never 
marry." 

"  I'll  never  marry — I'm  sure  I  shall  never 
marry — and  yet  I  can't  promise  anything.  I 
hate  vows  ;  they  are  sure  to  make  you  do  the 
very  thing  you  promise  not  to  do,"  said  Wil- 
liam, half  provoked,  half  laughing,  "  and  if 
I  were  to  promise,  I  really  can't  tell  what  the 
consequence  might  be." 

"  Ha !"  said  Miss  Perfect.  "  Well !  It  is 
odd !"  and  up  she  got  and  stood  very  erect  and 
grim  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  Now  don't,  dear  aunt,  don't  be  vexed  with 
me  ;  but  I  assure  you  I  could  not.  I  can't  make 
vows  about  the  future;  but  I  really  and 
honestly  think  I  shall  never  be  a  married  man ; 
it's  all — all — odious." 

"Well,"  said  she  with  an  effort,  "I  wont 
quarrel.  It  was  not  much — five  years."  A 
little  pause  here  she  allowed  William  to  re- 
flect upon  its  reasonableness,  but  he  made  no 
sign.  "  Not  a  great  deal ;  but  I  won't  quarrel 
— there — I  won't,"  and  she  extended  her  hand 
to  him  in  amity,  and  he  clasped  it  very  affec- 
tionately. 

"  But  I'll  speak  to  you  seriously.  I'm  not 
fanciful,  I  think,  I  don't  believe  things  with- 


out evidence,  and  I  don't  much  care  what  very 
young,  or  very  prejudiced  people  may  think 
about  me,  that  which  I  know  I  declare,  and  I 
don't  shrink  an  atom — no,  not  at  the  stake." 

William  looked  at  her  with  respectful  amaze- 
ment. 

"  No — truth  first — truth  always — in  the  face 
of  ridicule  and  bigotry  never  abandon  the  truth. 
I  say  I  know  perfectly  well  we  are  surround- 
ed by  spirits — disprove  it  if  you  can — and 
unequivocally  have  they  declared  themselves 
to  me,  and  from  that  one  among  them,  who  is 
always  near  me,  who  is  present  at  this  moment, 
a  friendly  spirit — Henbane  !  Why  should  I 
hesitate  to  name  him  ? — I  have  learned  the. 
condition,  I  may  say  of  your  fate  and  /  won't 
hide  it,  nor  suffer  you,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  dis- 
regard it.  Marry  for  five  years  you  shan't. 
If  I  be  alive  I'll  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
prevent  it ;  and  if  I'm  dead,  there's  nothing 
that  spirit  can  do,  if  you  so  much  as  harbour 
the  thought,  I'll  not  do  to  prevent  it.  I'll  be 
about  you,  be  I  good  or  evil,  or  mocking,  I'll 
trouble  you,  I'll  torment  you,  I'll  pick  her 
eyes  out,  but  I  won't  suffer  you  to  ruin  your- 
self. 

Preposterous  as  was  this  harangue,  Aunt 
Dinah  delivered  it  like  a  Pythoness,  with  a 
vehemence  that  half  awed  her  nephew. 

"  I'll  speak  of  this  no  more,"  she  said,  more 
like  herself,  after  two  or  three  minutes  silence. 
"  I'll  not  mention  it — I'll  let  it  rest  in  your 
mind — it's  nothing  to  me,  but  for  your  sake, 
my  mind's  made  up  though,  and  if  I  have 
power  in  this  world  or  the  next,  you'll  hear  of 
me,  remember  that,  William  Maubray." 

William  was  bound  to  listen  to  this  flighty 
rigmarole,  with  respect  as  coming  from  his 
aunt,  but  her  spiritual  thunders  rather  amused 
than  alarmed  him,  and  of  Henbane  he  enter- 
tained, I  must  confess,  the  meanest  possible 
opinion.  Connected  with  all  this  diablerie, 
indeed  there  was  but  one  phenomenon  which 
had  unpleasantly  fastened  upon  his. imagina- 
tion, and  that  was  the  mysterious  adventure 
which  had  befallen  him  in  this  old  house  of 
Gilroyd  when  in  his  bed,  his  wrist  was  seized 
and  held  fast  in  the  grasp  of  an  unseen  hand, 
and  the  intensely  disagreeable  sensations  of 
that  night  recurred  to  his  memory  oftener  than 
he  would  care  to  admit. 

"  I  wonder  you  have  so  little  curiosity, 
sometimes,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  speaking  now, 
though  gravely,  much  more  in  her  usual  way, 
"  you  young  people  think,  you  arc  so  far  away 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  material  and  scepti- 
cal. You've  never  once  cared  to  ask  me  for 
Elihu  Bung.  I'll  lend  it  to  you  with  pleasure, 
while  you  are  here.  But  that  portion  of  the 
"Almighty's  empire  has  no  interest — is  dead — 
for  you." 

There  was  abundant  truth  in  this  reproach, 
for  William  indeed  could  not  without  great 
offence,  have  told  his  aunt  what  rubbish  he 
thought  it  all.  But  said  he : 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  very  curious." 

"  Not  a  bit  curious ;  that's  not  the  word ; 
it  is  serious  and  it's  certain ;  bread  and  butter 
is  not  very  curious,  your  foot  is  not  veiy  curi- 
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ous,  nor  your  hat ;  but  there  they  are,  facts ! 
that's  all.  I'm  glad  you  say  you  have  no 
present  intention  of  marrying,  in  fact,  dear 
William,  the  idea  has  caused  me  the  most 
extreme  anxiety,  having  the  warning  I  have ; 
as  for  me,  however,  my  coxirse  is  taken.  I 
expect  to  l>e  what  we  call  a  mocking  spirit — 
yes  a  mocking  spirit — and  I'll  play  you  such 
tricks  as  will  make  you  think  twice,  if  such 
an  idea  should  be  in  your  head.  Mind  I  told 
you,  though  I  be  dead  you  shan't  escape  me," 
and  she  smiled  oddly,  and  nodded  her  head, 
and  then  frowned  a  little  bit. 

"But  I  dare  say  it  won't  happen.  Now 
that  this  Kincton  Knox  business  has  turned 
out  a  mistake — thank  God — a  canard.  There's 
no  hurry  ;  you  are  too  young.  Remember  it 
was  on  the  28th  of  September  the  warning 
came,  five  years,  and  you  count  from  that ; 
but  goodness  knows  you  have  time  enough. 
I  think  I  hear  the  brougham." 

William  was  already  at  the  window  and  the 
gate-bell  ringing. 

"And  William,  remember,  not  a  word  to 
Violet  about  Mr.  Trevor — not  a  hint." 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  cried  he,  and  he  was  at 
the  hall  door  in  time  to  open  the  carriage 
door,  and  take  little  Violet's  hand. 

"  Oh !  you  come  ?"  said  she,  smiling,  and 
descending  lightly  with  a  bouquet  of  old  Miss 
Wagget's  best  flowers  in  her  fingers.  "  I  had 
not  an  idea — only  just  come,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  evening ;  and  you  quite  well, 
Violet?" 

"Quite  well,  flourishing,  Grannie  in  the 
drawing-room  ?  And  I'm  glad  you've  come 
to  Gilroyd,  poor  old  Grannie,  I  think  she  has 
been  in  very  low  spirits ;  let  us  go  to  her." 


CHAPTER  L. 

VIOLET  AND  WILLIAM  IN  THE  DBATmG-ROOH. 

VIOLET  seemed  merry  and  good-natured,  Wil- 
liam thought,  but  somewhat  cold.  No  one 
else  would  have  perceived  it ;  but  this  little 
chill,  hardly  measurable  by  the  moral  ther- 
mometer, was  for  him  an  Icelandic  frost,  in 
which  his  very  heart  ached. 

This  pretty  girl  kissed  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
put  off  her  bonnet,  and  out  gushed  her  beau- 
tiful dark  brown  hair,  but  kept  her  other 
mufflers  on,  and  said  smilingly  towards 
William, 

"  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  him  at  the  door, 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes." 

"  And  looking  very  well — a  little  thin  per- 
haps, but  very  well,"  added  Aunt  Dinah. 

"And  how  is  Mr.  Wagget?"  asked  Wil- 
liam, who  did  not  care  to  come  formally 
under  critical  discussion. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  and  Miss  Wagget  too ;  but 
1  don't  know  that  you've  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. She's  quite  charming,  and  I  doubt  very 


much  whether  so  susceptible  a  person  as  you 
would  do  wisely  in  putting  himself  in  her 
way." 

She  has  been  hearing  that  nonsense  about 
Miss  Kincton  Knox,  thought  William,  and  he 
said  rather  drily, 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  susceptible.  How  did  I  ever 
show  it?  I'd  like  to  know  who  I  ever  was  in 
love  with  in  my  life.  Susceptible,  by  Jove  1 
but  1  see  you're  laughing. 

Miss  Vi  looked  curiously  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  she  said, 

"  We  heard  quite  another  account  of  him, 
didn't  we,  Grannie  ?" 

"It  was  all  a  mistake  though,  it  seems," 
said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  kind  per- 
son is  who  cares  enough  about  me  to  invent 
all  these  lies." 

"  The  ladies  there  liked  you  extremely,  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that," 
said  Miss  Perfect. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I'm  sure  they  detest  me 
now,  and  I  really  don't  know  any  reason  they 
have  ever  had  for  doing  either." 

"Detest  you,  my  dearl"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Dinah. 

"Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  is  awfully  offended 
with  me,  I  don't  know  for  what.  I've  nothing 
on  earth  to  charge  myself  with,  and  I  really 
don't  care  two  pence,  and  I  hate  to  think 
about  them,"  said  William  testily ;  "and  I'd 
rather  talk  about  anything  else." 

Miss  Vi  looked  at  William,  and  glanced  at 
Aunt  Dinah,  and  then  laughed,  with  a  pleasant 
little  silvery  cadence. 

"Dear  me!  Grannie,  what  a  disappoint- 
ment. We  simple  people  in  this  part  of  the 
world  have  been  lost  for  weeks  in  wonder 
and  respect — we  heard  such  stories  of  your 
prowess,  and  here  comes  the  lady-killer  home, 
harmless  William  Maubray,  as  he  went." 

"Just  so,"  said  he.  "Not  William  the 
Conqueror — nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  I  don't 
think  it  likely  1  shall  ever  try  to  kill  a  lady, 
nor  a  lady  ever  kill  me.  Weapons  of  iron 
won't  do  now-a-days,  and  a  knight-errant  of 
that  sort  must  arm  himself  with  the  precious 
metals,  and  know  how  to  talk  the  modern 
euphuism,  and  be  a  much  finer  man  than  ever 
I  can  hope  to  be ;  and  even  so,  when  all's 
done,  it's  a  poor  profession  enough.  By  Jove ! 
I  don't  envy  them  their  adventures,  and  their 
exploits,  and  their  drubbings  and  their  Dul- 
cineas — the  best  among  them  is  often  laid  on 
his  back  ;  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  I  have 
more  of  Sancho  Panza  than  of  the  Don  in  my 
nature." 

"  He  rails  like  a  wounded  knight — doesn't 
he,  Grannie  ?"  laughed  Violet. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  who  wounded  me,"  said 
he. 

"  We'll  take  your  own  account,  William," 
said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  saw  that  he  was  vexed 
and  sore,  "  and  whoever  is  to  blame,  I'm  very 
glad — Oh  !  prayers,"  and  the  little  household 
of  Gilroyd  trooped  solemnly  into  the  room, 
and  the  family  devotions  were  performed, 
William  officiating  in  his  old  capacity. 
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"William  leaves  us  early  to-morrow,"  said 
Mint  Dinah,  glancing  regretfully  at  him. 

"  Oh?"  said  Bliss  Violet. 

"  Yes,  to  London !  and  from  London  perhaps 
to  Paris,  there  to  remain  for  acme  time,"  said 
William,  spiritedly. 

"Charming  excursion,"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady. 

"  Why  London  is  not  particularly  lively  at 
this  moment,  and  I  hope  to  be  pretty  hard 
worked  in  Paris.  There's  nothing  very  charm- 
ing about  it,  but  I'm  glad  to  go ;"  and  thinking 
this  a  little  strong  he  added,  "  because  it  is 
time  I  should  begin,  if  ever  I  am  to  do  any 
good  for  myself  or  any  one  else." 

"  He's  like  the  good  boy  in  a  story-book,  he 
makes  such  wise  reflections  ;  and  I'm  certain 
he'll  grow  rich  and  prosper,"  said  Miss  Vi  to 
Aunt  Dinah.  "  My  only  wise  saw  is,  '  Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise.'  I  learned  it  from  good 
old  Winnie,  and  I'm  going  to  act  on  it  now. 
Good  nigh^  dear  old  Grannie,"  and  she  kissed 
her  in  a  fond  little  embrace.  "  All  this  wise 
talk  makes  one  sleepy,  I  think ;  and  I've  been 
walking  about  with  Miss  Wagget  all  day. 
Good  night."  This  was  to  William  with  a 
smile. 

"Good  night,  he  answered  quietly,  and  a 
little  bitterly,  as  without  smiling  he  took  her 
hand.  Then  he  lighted  her  candle  and  gave 
it  to  her  with  a  little  nod,  and  a  smile,  and 
stood  at  the  door  while  she  ran  up  the  broad 
stair,  humming  an  air. 

He  came  back,  looking  sulky,  and  sat  down 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  looking  at  the 
fire-irons  that  rested  on  the  fender. 

"  How  do  you  think  she's  looking  ?"  asked 
Aunt  Dinah. 

"  Very  well ;  much  as  usual,"  said  William, 
\vith  a  dreary  carelessness. 

"  I  think  she's  looking  particularly  beauti- 
ful," said  Miss  Perfect. 

"  Perhaps  so — very  likely ;  but  I've  plenty 
of  work  before  me,  thank  God,  the  sort  of 
work  I  like ;  and  I'm  in  no  admiring  mood, 
like  Trevor  and  other  fellows  who  have  noth- 
ing better  to  do.  I  like  work.  '  Man  delights 
not  mo,  nor  woman  neither.'  And,  dear  Aunt, 
I'm  a  little  bit  sleepy,  too ;  but  I'll  see  you 
early,  snan't  I  ?" 

And  William  yawned  dismally. 

"  Good  night,  dear,  it  is  better,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah  ;  "  but  I  don't  know,  it  strikes  me 
that  you  and  Vi  are  not  as  friendly  together 
as  you  used  to  be,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity." 

"Not  so  friendly,"  exclaimed  William. 
"  Ha,  ha !  That  did  not  strike  me ;  but  I 
assure  you  there's  no  change,  at  least  that  I 
know  of — none  on  my  part,  I'm  sure.  I  sup- 
pose it's  just  that  our  heads  are  full  of  other 
things;  we  have  each  got  our  business  to 
think  of — don't  you  see  ? — and  tier's  you  know, 
is  very  serious,"  and  William  Maubray  laughed 
again  a  little  bitterly. 

"  Well,  she  is  a  dear  little  creature,  an  af- 
fectionate little  soul.  I've  always  found  her 
qufte  the  same,"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  I'm  sure  she  is — I  dare  say — I  don't  see 


why  she  shouldn't,  that  is,  as  affectionate  as 
other  young  ladies.  You  know  it  isn't  I  who 
say  she's  changed." 

"  I  did  not  say  she's  changed  more  than 
you.  I  think  you  don't  seem  so  kindly  as 
used,  and  more  disposed  to  be  agreeable ;  and 
I  think,  considering  you  have  been  so  long 
together,  and  are  so  soon  to  part,  and  life  is  so 
uncertain,  I  think  it  a  pity ;  and  you  can't  see 
even  how  pretty  she  is  lookiag." 

"  I  must  have  been  thinking  of  something 
else,  for  she  is  in  particularly  good  looks ;" 
and  he  added,  quite  like  himself,  "  Yes,  in- 
deed, I  think  she  improves  every  time  I  see 
her,  but  that  may  be  the  old  partiality,  you 
know.  Good  night,  Aunt  Dinah." 

Aunt  Dinah  took  both  his  hands  to  hers, 
and  kissed  him. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  William — my  dear 
boy.  You  will  never  know,  dear  William,  all 
the  pain  you  have  cost  me.  Pray,  my  dear 
child,  for  a  reasonable  spirit,  and  that  you 
may  have  power  to  conquer  the .  demon  of 
pride — the  besetting  sin  of  youth,  and,  my 
dear  William,  you  must  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion of  ordination,  and  pray  for  light.  God 
bless  you,  and  don't  forget  to  put  out  your 
candle.  There  " — dfcother  kiss — "  Good  night." 


CHAPTER . LI 

A  DBKAM. 

"AFFECTIONATE  indeed!"  said  William.  "I 
do  believe  they  have  no  other  idea  but  to 
mortify  and  wound  every  one  that  seems  to 
like  them — cats  and  monkeys." 

William  had  closed  the  door ;  he  poked  his 
fire,  and  sat  before  it  eyeing  it  scornfully. 

"  I  can't  think  why  anyone  likes  them—- 
why we  go  on  liking  them — they  are  so  odious. 
I  suppose  they  used  not  to  be  so.  There's 
Aunt  Dinah — kind,  true  old  Aunt  Dinah — she 
never  could  have  been  a  heartless,  insolent 
creature  like  that— never.  We  are  all  grow- 
ing worse;  the  world  will  soon  be  ripe  for 
judgment." 

And  William  pulled  off  his  coat  as  savagely 
as  if  he  was  going  to  fight  "Old  Crump" 
again,  behind  the  Chapel  at  Rugby. 

"  I  'hate  myself  for  liking  her.  No,  I  don't 
like  her — for  admiring  her ;  but  she  is  pretty. 
She  is— there's  no  good  in  denying  it— she's 
aufully  pretty — lovely!  and  till  that  great 
goose,  Trevor,  came  and  turned  her  head  with 
his  boots,  and  his  gloves,  and  his  house,  and 
his  trumpery,  she  was  the  nicest  little  creature 
in  the  world.  Yes,  there  was  no  one  like  her ; 
not  one  on  earth,  I'll  maintain." 

And  he  knocked  his  hand  so  hard  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  beside  him,  that  he  thought 
his  knuckles  were  bleeding. 

"  I  wish  they  were,  by  Jove  1"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  care  what  happens,  I  don't  care  if  I  was 
knocked  to  smash,  to  think  of  that  great, 
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gawky,  goose.  What  on  earth  can  she  see  in 
him  ?  Much  rot  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  is — there's  no  use  in  disputing  it 
— she's  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw,  in  all  my 
life"  he  went  on,  putting  himself  down  and 
overbearing  his  affected  indifference  with  hon- 
est vehemence.  "  Aunt  Dinah  has  promised 
me  her  carte  de  visile.  I'll  have  it  copied  in 
large  the  first  money  I  have,  in  Paris,  at  that 
great  fellow's  there — and  tinted ;  and  I'll 
make  old  Winnie  get  me  a  lock  of  her  hair  ;  I 
have  the  one  safe  when  she  was  nine  years 
old — so  bright — who  would  have  thought  it 
would  ever  have  grown  so  dark  ?  Old  Winnie 
will  get  it  for  me.  If  I  asked  her  she'd  only 
refuse,  or  put  me  off  some  way.  I'll  hang  up 
her  picture  and  the  little  drawing  of  Gilroyd 
in  my  garret  in  Paris,  and  I'll  be  a  jolly 
old  bachelor.  Marry  in  five  years,  indeed? 
My  poor  aunt  might  easily  find  something 
more  likely  to  fret  about.  Yes,  I'll  be  the 
most  tremendous,  dry  old  quiz  of  a  bachelor  ; 
and  when  she  and  her  precious  husband  come 
to  Paris,  as  they  will  some  day,  I'll  get  a  peep 
at  her,  perhaps,  in  the  theatres  and  places, 
from  some  dark  corner,  and  I  wonder  what 
she  will  be  like  then— Always  handsome, 
those  eyes,  and  her  lips  *o  scarlet,  and  her 
beautiful  hair ;  and  I'll  compare  her  with 
little  Vi  of  Gilroyd.  She  may  be  handsomer 
and  more  showy,  but  the  little  Vi  of  Gilroyd 
will  always  be  the  brightest  and  best." 

In  this  mood  William  rambled  over  many 
old  recollections  of  the  place  and  people  he 
was  leaving,  and  he  laid  his  waistcoat  on  the 
chair  much  more  gently  than  his  coat ;  and  he 
thought  how  Aunt  Dinah  had  taught  him  to 
say  his  prayers  long  ago,  under  that  friendly 
roof,  and  so  down  he  kneeled  and  said  them 
with  a  sadder  heart,  and  rose  up  with  a  great 
sigh,  and  a  sense  of  leave-taking  that  made 
Ms  heart  ache. 

And  now  his  candle  was  out,  and  he  soon 
fast  asleep ;  and  again  he  had  a  dream  so 
strange  that  I  must  relate  it. 

The  scenery  of  his  dream,  as  before,  pre- 
sented simply  the  room  in  which  he  lay,  with 
the  flickering  firelight  in  which  he  had  gone 
to  sleep.  He  lay,  in  his  vision,  in  his  bed, 
just  as  he  really  did,  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  looking  toward  the  curtains,  which  were 
closed  on  the  side  between  him  and  the  door, 
when  he  heard  a  sound  of  naked  feet  running 
up  to  his  chamber  door,  which  was  flung  open 
•with  a  precipitation  which  made  the  windows 
rattle,  and  his  bed  curtain  was  drawn  aside, 
and  Miss  Perfect,  with  only  a  sheet,  as  it 
seemed,  wrapt  over  her  night  dress,  and  with 
a  face  white,  and  fixed  with  horror,  said,  "  Oh, 
fay  God!  William,  I'm  dead — don't  let  me 
go  I"  and  under  the  clothes  she  clasped  his 
wrist  with  a  hand  that  felt  like  cold  metal. 
The  figure  crouched,  with  its  features  ad- 
vanced towards  his,  and  William  Maubray 
could  neither  speak  nor  move,  and  lay  so  for 
some  time,  till  with  a  "  Ho  1"  he  suddenly  re- 
covered the  power  of  motion,  and  sprang  out 
of  bed  at  the  side  farthest  from  the  visionary 
Aunt  Dinah ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  distinctly 


felt  the  grasp  of  a  cold  hand  upon  his  wrist, 
which  just  as  before,  vanished  as  he  recovered 
the  full  possession  of  his  waking  faculties, 
leaving,  however,  its  impression  there. 

William  lighted  his  candle  at  the  fire,  and 
listened  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  find 
courage  to  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 
When  he  did,  however,  no  sign  of  Aunt  Dinah, 
sane  or  mad,  was  there.  The  door  was  shut, 
and  the  old  fashioned  furniture  stood  there 
prim  and  faded  as  usual,  and  everything 
maintained  its  old  serenity.  On  his  wrist, 
however,  were  the  marks  of  a  recent  violent 
pressure,  and  William  was  seized  with  an  un- 
controllable anxiety  about  aunt  Dinah  which 
quite  overcame  his  panic ;  and  getting  on  his 
clothes,  and  making  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  gallery,  which  was  still  and  empty,  he 
hurried  to  Aunt  Dinah  door,  and  knocked. 

"It's  I — William.  How  arc  you,  aunt? 
are  you  quite  well?"  asked  he,  in  reply  to  her. 

"  Who's  there  ?  what's  all  that  ?" 

"  I,  William." 

"  Come  in,  child ;  you  may.  I'm  in  my 
bed ;  what  takes  you  out  of  yours  ?" 

"  I  had  a  dream,  and  fancied  you  were  in 
my  room,  and — and  ill." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  William,  get  back  to 
your  room.  It  is  all  a  fancy.  I've  been  here 
in  bed  for  an  hour  or  more,  reading  my  dear 
fathers's  sermon  on  the  Woman  of  Endor." 

There  she  was,  sitting  up  in  a  flannel  dress- 
ing gown,  with  the  sometime  dean's  large  and 
legible  manuscript  before  her,  and  no  doubt 
investigating,  with  the  lights  thrown  by  Elihu 
Bung,  the  phenomena  in  which  the  witch  of 
those  remote  times  dealt. 

"  I  heard  you  talk  a  little  time  ago,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  after  a  short  and  curious  stare  at 
William's  pallid  countenance. 

"  No,"  said  William,  "I  didn't;  I  heard  it 
too.  It  was  that  in  fact  that  partly  alarmed 
me.  It  is  very  odd." 

"  Were  there  knockings  ?  inquired  she. 

"  No,  no  knocking,"  said  William ;  "  it 
opened  with  a  push." 

"  What,  my  dear  ?"  demanded  Aunt  Dinah, 
sitting  very  erect  as  she  gazed  with  a  dark 
curiosity  in  William's  face,  and  abandoned  the 
dean's  manuscript  on  the  coverlet. 

"  The  door,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  very 
odd.  It's  the  most  horrid  thing  I  ever  heard 
of.  I'm.sorry  I  slept  in  that  room." 


CHAPTER  LIL 

KEXT  MOKNKG. 

AUNT  DINAH  leaned  on  her  thin  hand,  looking 
with  something  like  fear  at  William  fixed  and 
silently. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  aunt?"  asked  he. 

"  Three  minutes  to  four,"  she  replied,  con- 
sulting her  broad  old  gold  watch,  and  then 
holding  it  to  her  ear.  "  Yes  ;  three  minutes 
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to  four.  I  thought  it  was  later.  You  saw 
somcthing>  William  Maubray — you  did.  Y6u 
have  seen  something;  haven't  you?" 

So  William,  bit  by  bit,  scared  and  very  un- 
comfortable, recounted  his  adventure,  to  which 
Miss  Perfect  listened  attentively,  and  she 
said — 

"  Yes — it  is  remarkable— very  wonderful — 
if  anything  can  be  said  to  be  particularly  so, 
where  all  is  marvellous.  I  understand  it, 
quite." 

"  And  what  is  it  ?  asked  he. 

"  The  spirit  key  again — my  name  and  image 
— don't  you  see  ;  and  '  don't  let  me  go,'  and 
the  other  intimation — take  it  all  together,  it's 
quite  plain." 

"  Do  tell  me,  dear  aunt,  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  It  all  connects,  dear  William,  with  what 
I  told  you  ;  the  grasp  of  that  hand  links  you 
with  the  spirit  world  ;  the  image  was  mine — 
my  double,  I  do  suppose.  Hand  me  that  snuff- 
box. It  spoke  as  if  after  my  death ;  it  urged 
upon  you  to  maintain  your  correspondence 
with  me — '  don't  let  me  go' — and  it  plainly 
intimates  that  I  shall  have  the  power  of  doing 
as  I  promised  and  certainly  shall,  in  case  you 
should  meditate  disregarding  my  solemn 
warning  about  your  marriage,  and.  think  of 
uniting  yourself,  William  dear,  to  any  one, 
before  the  expiration  of  five  years — there's 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell." 

"  May  I  sit  here  fora  little  ?"  asked  William, 
who  from  childish  years  had  been  accustomed 
to  visit  his  aunt's  room  often,  and  when 
she  was  ill  used  to  sit  there  and  read  for 
her. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  ;  but  don't  go  to  sleep 
and  fall  into  the  fire." 

Aunt  Dinah  resumed  her  sermon,  with  now 
and  then  a  furtive  reference  to  Elihu  Bung, 
concealed  under  her  pillow,  and  William 
Maubray  sat  near  the  bed  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender  ;  and  thus  for  nearly  five  minutes — he 
looking  on  the  bars,  and  she  on  her  sermon 
and  her  volume  of  reference — at  the  end  of 
that  time  she  laid  it  again  on  the  coverlet,  and 
looked  for  some  time  thoughtfully  on  the  back 
of  William's  head  ;  and  she  said  so  suddenly 
as  to  make  him  start — 

"  Five  years  is  nothing  ;  it's  quite  ridiculous 
making  a  fuss  about  it.  I've  known  girls 
engaged  that  time,  and  longer,  too ;  for  ten 
and  even  twelve  years." 

"  Pretty  girls  they  must  have  been  by  that 
time,"  thought  William,  who  was  recovering 
from  the  panic  of  his  vision. 

"  And  I  think  they  made  fonder  couples 
than  people  that  are  married  three  weeks  after 
their  engagement,"  added  Aunt  Dinah. 
"  Therefore  do  have  a  little  patience." 

"  But  I'm  in  no  hurry  about  anything," 
said  William  ;  "  least  of  all  about  marriage. 
I  have  not  an  idea  ;  and  if  I  had  I  couldn't ; 
and  my  honest  belief  is  I  shall  die  an  old 
bachelor." 

"  H'm !  I  never  mind  what  people  say  on 

that  subject,"  said  Miss  Perfect ;  "  but  I  hope 

what  you've  experienced  to-night  will  be  a 

warning.    Yes,  dear  William,  I'm  very  glad  it 
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has  happened ;  it  is  always  well  to  know  the 
truth — it  may  affright,  but  when  it  comes  in 
the  shape  of  warning  it  is  always  welcome — 
that  is  it  ought  to  be.  I  needed  nothing 
more  to  convince  me,  but  you  did,  and  you've 
got  it.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  disobey  you 
are  a  ruined  man  all  your  days  ;  and  if  I  die 
before  the  time,  I'll  watch  you  as  an  old  grey 
cat  watches  a  mouse — ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  if  you 
so  much  as  think  of  it,  I'll  plague  you — I 
will.  Yes,  William,  I'll  save  you  in  spite  of 
yourself,  and  mortal  was  never  haunted  and 
tormented  as  you'll  be,  till  you  give  it  up." 

William  could  not  have  forborne  a  joke, 
though  a  kindly  one,  upon  such  a  speech  at 
another  time ;  but  somehow  now  he  could  not. 
The  spectre  of  Aunt  Dinah  cowering  at  his 
bedside  was  present  with  him ;  and  when  she 
bid  him  good-night,  although  he  was  ashamed 
to  confess  his  trepidation,  he  hated  a  return 
to  that  old-fashioned  room  where  he  had 
twice  experienced  the  same  kind  of  visita- 
tion. 

When  he  re  turned  he  made  up  his  fire,  drew 
his  window  curtains  wide  open  to  admit  the 
earliest  streak  of  sunrise,  pulled  his  bed-cur- 
tains back  to  the  posts,  and  placed  his  candle 
on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  resolved 
that  Aunt  Dinah's  double  should  not  at  all 
events  steal  on  him  unawares. 

At  last  the  pleasant  October  morning  came. 
JThe  wind  that  had  blown  wildly  in  the  night 
was  quiet  now,  having  left  its  spoil  of  yellow 
leaves  strewn  upon  the  lawn  or  rustling  over 
the  gravel  walks. 

The  cheerful  yellow  light  cleared  the  room 
of  all  unearthly  shadows,  and  the  song  of 
birds  refreshed  his  cars,  as  he  made  his  early 
tiolet 

The  joyous  bark  of  little  Pysche  scamper- 
ing before  the  windows,  the  call  of  the  driver 
to  his  team,  the  whistling  of  birds,  the  voices 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  at  last  the 
laugh  of  Violet  Darkwell  from  the  porch. 

Beautiful  music !  like  merry  spirits  in  the 
air,  departing  soon  to  be  heard  no. more.  He 
stood  with  his  hand  on  his  half  open  door — 
smiling — scarcely  breathing — listening,  as 
never  did  Fanatico  per  la  musica,  to  the  favour- 
ite roulade  of  Prima  Donna.  It  ceased — he 
listened  still,  and  then  sighed  in  the  silence, 
and  seemed  to  himself  to  waken. 

In  his  car  that  music  sounded  sadly,  and 
his  heart  was  full  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs 
smiling.  And  pretty  Violet's  slender  figure 
was  leaning  at  the  side  of  the  porch ;  and  she 
looked  up,  knowing  his  step,  with  a  smile. 
The  old  kindly  smile,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
its  character  a  little  changed,  something  of 
the  inscrutable  but  beautiful  reverses  of  girl- 
hood, which  baffled,  and  interested,  and 
pained  William  so.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  called  her  Vi.  The  name  was  at  his  lips ; 
but  there  was  something  of  pride,  which  even 
thus,  while  his  boat  is  on  the  shore  and  his 
bark  is  on  the  sea,  restrained  him. 

"  Miss — mind  I'm  calling  you  rightly — Miss 
Violet  Darkwell,  I'm  so  glad  I've  found  you 
so  early,"  he  said,  smiling,  "my  hours — I 
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ought  to  say  minutes — arc  so  precious.  I  go 
at  half-past  ten,  and  I  hardly  saw  or  heard 
you  last  night,  you  were  so  anxious  to.be  off." 

"  You  forget  how  wise  we  all  were,  and 
wisdom,  though  it's  a  very  good  thing,  is  not 
lively  ;  and  its  chief  use,  I  suppose,  is  that — 
a  sort  of  lullahy,  for  I'm  sure  nobody  ever 
minds  it.  You  don't,  nor  /,  nor  darling  Gran- 
nie ;  and  I  think  if  you  wanted  to  be  put  to 
sleep  there  would  be  nothing  like  having  a 
tranquil  old  sage,  like  Winnie  Dobbs,  at  your 
bedside  to  repeat  a  string  of  her  sayings, 
like  '  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  make  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  ;'  and  besides 
beingverywi.se,  I  think  you  were  just,  if  it 
is  not  very  disrespectful  to  say  so,  ever  so 
little  cross,  so  that  altogether  I  thought  it 
best  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  as  fast  as  I 
could." 

" I  quite  forget.  Was  I  cross?  I  dare  say 
I  was.  I  think  ill-temper  is  one  expression 
of  suffering ;  and  I  have  not  been  very  happy 
lately,"  said  William. 

"  You  have  been  strangely  misrepresented, 
then,"  said  the  young  lady,  slily. 

"  So  I  have ;  and  I  do  so  wish  you'd  stop 
about  that  nonsense.  You  can't  conceive  un- 
less you  knew  the  people ' ' 

"I  thought  she  was  very  pretty,"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Darkwell,  innocently. 

"So  she  is — perhaps — I  dare  say ;  but  pretty 
or  plain,  as  I  said  before,  I'm  not  in  lore  with 
her.  I'm  not  in  love,  thank  heaven,  with  any 
one,  and  I " 

"  Come  in  to  prayers,  William  dear,"  Aunt 
Dinah  called  aloud  from  the  parlour  door. 
"  I've  had  breakfast  early,  expressly  for  you, 
and  you  must  not  delay  it." 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

THE  FLOWEE. 

AT  breakfast  the  little  party  had  a  great  deal 
to  talk  about,  topics  of  hope,  and  topics  of 
regret,  glanced  at  in  all  sorts  of  spirits,  sad 
and  cheerful,  black  spirits  and  white,  blue 
spirits  and  grey  but  on  the  whole  one  would 
have  said,  looking  on  and  a  stranger  to  all 
that  was  possibly  passing  within,  that  it  was 
a  cheerful  meal. 

"  Five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Station,  and 
the  up  train  at  '  eleven  forty-five.'  The  cab, 
or  whatever  it  is,  will  be  here  at  half-past 
ten,  and  then  good-by.  Farewell,  perhaps, 
for  three  years  to  Gilroyd,"  so  said  William, 
as  he  and  Violet  Darkwell  stood  side  by  side, 
looking  out  from  the  window,  upon  the  glow- 
ing autumnal  landscape. 

"  Three  years !  you  don't  mean  to  "say  you'd 
stay  away  all  that  time,  without  ever  coming 
to  see  Grannie  " 

"  Of  course  if  she  wants  me  I'll  come ;  but 
should  she  not,  and  should  she  at  the  same 
time  continue,  as  I  hope  she  will,  quite  well, 
and  should  /  be  kept  close  to  my  work,  as  I 


expect,  it's  sure,  to  turn  out  as  I  say.  Three 
years — yes,  it  is  a  long  time — room  for  plenty 
of  changes,  and  changes  enough,  great  ones, 
there  will  be,  no  doubt." 

The  uplands  of  Rcvington  formed  the  back- 
ground of  the  pretty  prospect  before  him,  and 
it  needed  the  remembrance  of  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  Aunt  Dinah  to  prevent  his  !£>eak- 
ing  with  less  disguise,  for  he  always  felt  of 
late  an  impetuous  longing,  almost  fierce,  to 
break  through  conventional  hypocrisies,  and 
lay  bare  his  wounded  heart,  and  upbraid,  and 
implore,  in  the  wildest  passion  before  Violet 
Darkwell.  To  be  alone  with  her,  and  yet  say 
nothing  of  all  that  was  swelling  and  rolling 
at  his  heart — was  pain.  And  yet  to  be  alone 
with  her,  even  in  this  longing  and  vain  an- 
guish, and  near  her  was  a  strange  despairing 
delight. 

"  Oh,  yes,  everyone  changes  every  day 
almost,  except  dear  Grannie  and  old  Winnie 
Dobbs.  I'm  sure  1  change,  and  so  do  you, 
and  what  won't  three  years  do?  You've 
changed  very  much,  and  not  for  the  better," 
and  saying  this  Miss  Violet  laughed. 

"  My  changes,  be  they  what  they  may,  don't 
seem  to  trouble  you  much,"  replied  William. 

"  Trouble  ? — not  at  all.  I  dare  say  they 
are  improvements,  though  I  don't  like  them," 
laughed  she. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  a  bit  changed.  I  know 
I'm  not,  in  fact.  Tell  me  any  one  thing  in 
which  I  am  changed." 

"  Well,  it  is  generally :  you  have  grown  so 
disagreeable,  that's  all — it  is  not  much  to  me, 
but  I  dare  say  it  will  be  to  other  people,"  said 
she. 

"  I'm  disagreeable — yes,  of  course — oecause 
I  have  my  opinion  about  men  and  things, 
and  fools  and  nonsense.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing I've  said  to  you,  at  least  since  I  came 
yesterday,  that  could  annoy  you.  I  have  not 
•mentioned  a  single  subject  that  could  possibly 
even  interest  you.  I  dare  say  it  is  tiresome 
my  talking  so  much  as  Aunt  Dinah  makes 
me,  about  myself.  But  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  It  won't  do,  William ;  you  know  very  well 
how  cross  you  always  are  now,  at  least  with 
me,  not  that  I  mind  it  much,  but  there's  no 
denying." 

"  You  accused  me  of  that  before,  and  I  said 
I  was  sorry.  I — perhaps  I  am.  I'm  going 
away,  and  everything  breaking  up,  you  know, 
and  you  must  make  allowances.  I  used  not 
to  be  cross  long  ago,  and  I'm  not  changed. 
No — I'm  the  same — I  never  said  an  unkind 
word  to  you,  Vi,  all  the  time  when  you  were 
a  little  thing,  and  if  I  ever  speak  differently 
now,  it  is  not  from  unkindness,  only  that 
things  have  gone  wrong  with  me,  and  I've 
seen  something  of  the  world  ;  and  things  hap- 
pen to  sour  one,  and — I  don't  know — but  I'm 
not  changed.  You  mustn't  think  it  now  that 
I'm  going  away.  I'm  such  a  f&ol,  I'm  such  a 
beast,  I  can't  help  talking  bitterly  somptimes, 
and  sometimes  I  think  I  am  a — a  fiend  al- 
most, but  I  hope  I  am  not  as  had  as  I  seem." 

So  spoke  this  Penruddock,  who  fancied 
himself  soured  for  life,  and  soliloquized  at 
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times  in  the  vein  of  Elshender  ^of  Muckle- 
stanc  Muir,  but  still  cherished  at  the  age  of 
three-and-twenty  some  sparks  of  his  original 
humanity. 

"  There  goes  Tom  with  my  things  to  the 
gate.  Yes,  it  ought  to  he  here  now,"  said 
William,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I'll  send  you 
something  pretty  from  Paris  if  you  let  me  ; 
nothing  very  splendid,  you  know,  only  a  little 
reminder  such  as  a  poor  beggar  like  me  can 
offer,"  and  he  laughed,  not  very  merrily. 
"  And  I  shall  hear  all  the  news  from  Aunt 
Dinah,  and  send  her  all  mine ;  and  I  like 
flowers.  I  always  remember  the  Gilroyd 
flowers  along  with  you.  You  were  always 
among  them,  you  know,  and  will  you  give  me 
that  little  violet — a  namesake.  No  one  ever 
refuses  a  flower,  it  is  the  keepsake  every  one 
gets  for  the  asking." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Violet,  with  a  little  laugh, 
but  looking  not  mockingly,  but  a  little  down- 
ward and  oddly,  and  William  placed  it  very 
carefully  in  a  recess  of  his  complicated  purse, 
that  was  a  cardcase  also,  and  I  know  not  what 
else  beside.  He  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
something  very  romantic  and  foolish,  but  sud- 
denly recollected  himself,  and  pulled  up  at  the 
verge  just  before  he  went  over. 

"  This  is  a  souvenir  of  very  old  days,  you 
know,"  said  William,  remembering  Trevor, 
how  humiliating  because  vain  any  love-mak- 
ing of  his  own  must  prove,  "  of  a  very  early 
friend — one  of  your  earliest.  Wasn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  you  were,  a  very  good-natured 
friond,  and  very  useful.  Sometimes  a  little 
bit  prosy,  you  know,'  always  giving  me  excel- 
lent advice  ;  and  I  think  I  always,  often,  at 
least,  listened  to  your  lectures  with  respect. 
But  why  is  it,  will  you  tell  me  who  know 
everything,  that  gentlemen  always  ask  for  a 
rose  or  a  violet,  or  a  flower  of  some  sort,  as  a 
keepsake  ?  Nothing  so  perishable.  Would 
not  a  thimble  or  even  a  slipper  be  better  ?  I 
suppose  you  have  us  all  in  what  you  used  to 
call  a  hortus  siccus,  brown  roses,  and  yollow 
violets,  and  venerable  polyanthuses,  thor- 
oughly dried  up  and  stiff  as  chips,  and  now 
and  then  with  a  sort  of  triumph  review  your 
prisoners,  and  please  yourselves  with  these 
av.-ful  images  of  old  maidhood.  How  can  we 
t  jll  what  witchcrafts  go  on  over  our  withering 
types  and  emblems.  Give  me  back  my  violet 
and  you  shall  have  a  hair-pin  instead." 

"  Many  thanks  ;  I'll  keep  my  violet,  how- 
ever. It  may  grow  dry  and  brown  to  other 
eyes  to  mine  it  will  never  change.  Just  be- 
cause it  is  an  enchanted  violet,  and  there  is  a 
spell  upon  my  eyes  as  often  as  I  look  on  it, 
and  the  glow  and  fragrance  will  never  pass 
away." 

"  Very  good  song,  and  very  well  sung !  only 
/  suspect  that's  the  usual  speech,  and  you 
asked  for  the  violet  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  it." 

At  this  moment  Aunt  Dinah  entered  the 
room,  accompanied  by  old  Winnie  Dobbs, 
supporting  a  small  hamper,  tray  fashion. 
William  recognised  the  old  commissariat  of 
Gilroyd  in  this  nutritious  incurnbrance,  against 


which  he  had  often  and  vainly  protested,  as 
he  now  did  more  faintly  by  %  smile  and  lifting 
his  hantls. 

"  Now  there's  really  very  little  in  this ;  just 
a  fowl  cut  up,  half  a  ham,  one  of  the  Sax- 
ton  plumcakcs,  and  a  pint  bottle  with  a  little 
sherry.  You'll  find  bread  by  itself,  and  some 
salt  in  white  paper,  and  a  few  Ripston  pip- 
pins, and  it  is  really  no  weight  at  all ;  is  it, 
Winnie  ?" 

"  No,  nothing  to  them  porter  fellows.  What 
else  be  they  paid  for,  if  it  baint  to  cany 
loads  ;  what's  a  hamper  like  this  here  to  one 
of  them?  and  he'll  want  something  on  the 
way.  You'll  be  hungry,  you  will,  Master 
William." 

"  And  whatever's  left  will  be  of  use  to  you 
when  you  reach  your  destination,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  repeating  her  ancient  formula  on 
similar  occasions.  "  NOAV,  William,  you  pro- 
mise me  you'll  not  leave  this  behind.  Surely 
you  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be  ashamed  to 
take  a  little  refreshment  before  the  passen- 
gers. Well-bred  people  won't  stare  at  you, 
and  I  know  you  won't  vex  me  by  refusing  the 
little  provision." 

So  William  laughed  and  promised,  and 
Miss  Vi  looked  as  if  she  could  have  quizzed 
him,  but  at  this  moment  the  Saxton  vehicle 
from  the  Golden  Posts  pulled  up  at  the  iron 
gate  of  Gilroyd,  and  William  glanced  at  his 
watch,  and  though  he  smiled,  it  was  with  the 
pale  smile  of  a  man  going  to  execution,  and 
trying  to  cheer  his  friends  rather  than  being 
of  good  comfort  himself. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

DOCTOR  DRAKE   GOES   TO  GILROYD. 

"  AND  now  I  must  say  farewell,  and  if  I  can, 
or  if  you  want  me,  I'll  come  soon  and  see  you 
again  ;  and  God  bless  you,  Violet ;  and  good- 
bye, my  darling  Aunt.  I'll  write  from  London 
this  evening,  and  let  you  know  what  my  Paris 
address  will  be." 

"  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  precious 
man,  Willie ;  and  I'm  very  glad—"  and  hero 
Aunt  Dinah's  sentence  broke  short,  and  tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  and  she  bit  her  lips.  "  I 
am,  my  darling,  Willie,  that  we  met;  and 
you'll  really  come  soon,  if  I  write  for  you  ;  and 
you  won't  forget  your  Bible  and  your  prayers  ; 
and,  oh !  goodness  gracious  !  have  you  forgot 
the  tobacco-box  ?" 

It  was  safe  in  his  dressing-case.  So  another 
hurried  farewell,  and  a  smiling  and  kissing  of 
hands.  "  Good-by,  good-by  !"  from  the  cab 
window ;  and  away  it  rattled,  and  William 
was  gone  ;  and  the  two  ladies,  and  old  Winnie 
in  the  rear,  stood  silently  looking  for  a 
minute  or  so  where  the  carriage  had  been,  and 
then  they  turned,  with  the  faded  smile  of  fare- 
well still  on  their  faces,  and  slowly  re-entered 
old  Gilroyd  Hall,  which  all  in  a  moment  had 
grown  so  lonely. 
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In  the  drawing-room  they  were  silent. 
Violet  was  looking  through  the  window,  but 
not,  I  think,  taking  much  note  of  the  view, 
pretty  as  it  is. 

"  I'm  going  away,  and  everything  breaking 
tip,  and  you  must  make  allowances" — Wil- 
liam's words  were  in  her  lonely  ears  now.  A 
break-up  had  partly  come,  and  a  greater  was 
coming.  William's  words  sounded  like  a 
prophecy.  "  Breaking-up.'1  Poor  Gilroyd  ! 
Many  a  pleasant  summer  day  and  winter  even- 
ing had  she  known  in  that  serene  old  place. 

Pleasant  tunes,  no  doubt,  were  before  her — 
a  more  splendid  home,  perhaps.  Still  memory 
would  always  look  back  regretfully  on  those 
early  times,  and  the  familiar  view  of  Gilroyd ; 
its  mellow  pink-tinted  "brick,  and  window- 
panes,  flashing  in  the  setting  sun,  half  seen 
through  the  stooping  branches  of  the  old 
chestnuts,  would  rise  kindly  and  quaint  before 
her,  better  beloved  than  the  new  and  colder 
glories  that  might  await  her.  Had  the  break- 
up indeed  come?  There  was  a  foreboding  of 
change,  a  presage  as  of  death  at  her  heart. 
When  she  looked  at  Miss  Perfect  she  saw  that 
she  had  been  crying,  and  it  made  her  heart 
heavier. 

"  Remember,  he  said  he'd  come  to  you 
whenever  you  write.  You  can  bring  him  back 
whenever  you  please  ;  and  really  Paiis  is  no 
distance  at  all." 

"I  don't  know,  little  Violet,  I'm  very  low, 
It's  all  very  true,  what  you  say,  but  I've  a 
misgiving.  I've  looked  my  last  on  my  fine 
fellow — my  boy.  If  I  did  as  I  am  prompted, 
I  think  I  should  follow  him  to  London,  just 
to  have  one  look  more." 

"You're  tired,  Grannie,  daring,  and  you 
look  pale  ;  you  must  have  a  little  wine." 

"Pooh,  child — no  —  nothing,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  with  a  flicker  of  her  usual  manner ; 
but  there  was  a  fatigue  and  feebleness  in  her 
look  which  Violet  did  not  like. 

"  Give  me  mv  desk,  like  a  darling/'  said 
Miss  Perfect ;  and  she  wrote  a  note,  pondering 
a  good  while  over  it ;  and  she  leaned  back, 
tired,  when  she  had  completed  it.  "  I  did  my 
duty  by  him,  I  hope.  I  think  he  docs  me 
credit — a  handsome  fellow !  I  don't  see  any- 
where  " 

There  was  a  pause  here,  and  a  kind  of  groan, 
and,  coming  near,  Violet  Darkwell  saw  that 
she  had  fainted. 

Great  commotion  was  there  in  Gilroyd  Hall. 
Miss  Perfect's  seizure  did  not  pass  away  like  a 
common  swoon.  Away  went  Tom  for  Doctor 
Drake,  and  Vi  and  the, servants  got  poor  Aunt 
Dinah,  cold,  and  breathing  heavily,  and  still 
insensible,  to  her  bed. 

Dr.  Drake  arrived  quickly,  and  came  up  to 
her  room,  with  his  great  coat  buttoned  up  to 
his  chin,  looking  rather  stern,  in  a  reserved 
but  friendly  sort  of  fuss. 

"  Hey — yes,  yes — there  it  is.  How  long  ago 
did  this  happen,  my  dear?" 

"  Not  quite  half  an  hour — in  the  drawing- 
room.  Oh,  Doctor  Drake,  is  it  anything  very 
bad  ?"  answered  Violet. 

"  Well,  my  dear,   it's — it's   serious  —but  I 


hope  it  will  be  all  right ;  it's  a  smart,  little 
attack  of  apoplexy — upon  my  word  it  is. 
There  was  no  convulsion — that's  right.  It 
was  very  well  he  came  when  he  did — -just 
caught  me  at  the  door.  Open  the  window  and 
door.  Mrs.  Dobbs,  give  me  cold  water.  Have 
you  a  scissors?  We'll  cut  the  strings  of  her 
dress  and  stay-lace.  One  of  you  run  down  and 
bring  up  a  kettlcful  of  hot  water.  Her  feet 
are  a  little  cold.  Get  her  head  up  a  little 
more.  We'll  get  her  sitting  up,  if  you  please, 
in  this  armchair  here.  We'll  bathe  her  feet, 
and  you'll  see  she'll  do  very  well,  presently. 
It's  not  a  case  for  bleeding  ;  and  bring  up 
mustard.  I  think  you'll  see  she'll  come  round 
in  a  little  time." 

And  so  on  the  doctor  talked;  and  directed, 
and  actively  treated  his  patient ;  and  in  a 
little  time  consciousness  returned,  and  there 
was  time*  at  last,  to  think  of  William  Mau- 
bray. 

"  Shall  we  telegraph  a  message  to  London?" 
asked  Violet. 

"  Not  a  bit ;  she's  going  on  as  nicely  as 
possible.  He'd  only  be  in  the  way  here,  and 
it  would  frighten  her.  She's  doing  capitally  ; 
and  she  may  never  have  a  return,  if  she  just 
-takes  care.  She  must  take  care,  you  know, 
and  I'll  give  you  full  directions  how  to  treat 
her." 

And  so  he  did ;  Miss  Vi  being  accurate  and 
intelligent,  and  rising  with  the  occasion,  so 
that  Doctor  Drake  that  evening  celebrated 
Miss  Darkwell  to  his  friend  Dignum,  of  the 
Golden  Posts,  as  a  trump  and  a  brick,  and  the 
nicest  little  creature  he  ever  saw,  almost. 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  who  had  called  at  Gilroyd 
that  morning,  but  found  all  things  in  confu- 
sion and  panic,  called  again  in  the  evening, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
Winnie  Dobbs  ;  but  he  could  not  see  Miss 
Darkwell.  The  young  lady  had  given  peremp- 
tory directions  respecting  all  visitors,  and 
would  not  leave  Miss  Perfect's  room. 

Doctor  Drake  was  honoured  that  evening 
by  a  call  from  the  proprietor  of  Revington, 
and  gave  him  a  history  of  the  case  ;  and 
Trevor  accompanied  him  back  again  to  Gil- 
royd, where  he  was  about  to  make  his  evening 
visit,  and  awaited  his  report  in  the  little 
gravel  court-yard,  stealing,  now  and  then,  a 
wastful  glance  up  to  the  old-fashioned  stone- 
faced  windows.  But  Violet  did  not  appear. 
It  might  have  been  different — I  can't  say — had 
she  known  all  that  had  passed  between  Miss 
Perfect  and  Vane  Trevor  respecting  her.  As 
it  was,  the  young  gentleman's  long  wait  was 
rewarded  only  by  the  return  of  Doctor  Drake, 
and  a  saunter  with  him  back  again  to  Saxton. 

Pretty  nearly  the  same  was  the  routine  of 
several  subsequent  days.  Fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, too,  with  messages  came  down  from 
Revington ;  and  in  his  interviews  with  old 
Winnie  Dobbs  he  betrayed  a  great  solicitude 
that  the  young  lady  should  not  wear  herself 
out  with  watching  and  attendance. 

On  Sunday  he  was  in  the  church-yard  al- 
most as  early  as  the  doors  opened,  and  loiter- 
ed there  till  the  bell  ceased  ringing ;  and  sat 
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in  his  pew  so  as  to  command  an  easy  view  of 
the  church  door,  and  not  a  late  arrival  escaped 
his  observation.  But  Violet  Darkwell  did  not 
appear ;  and  Vane  Trevor  walked  home  with 
little  comfort  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wagget's 
learned  sermon  ;  and  made  his  usual  calls  at 
Gilroyd  and  at  Doctor  Drake's,  and  began 
to  think  seriously  of  writing  to  Violet,  and 
begging  an  interview,  or  even  penning  the 
promptings  of  his  ardent  passion  in  the  most 
intelligible  terms.  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  had  he  had  a  friend  by  him,  to  counsel 
him  ever  so  little  in  that  direction,  he  would 
have  done  so. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

SUSPENSE. 

ONE  day  Trevor  actually  made  up  his  mind  to 
bring  about  the  crisis;  and,  pale  as  a  man 
about  to  be  hanged,  and  with  the  phantom  of 
a  smile  upon  his  lips,  after  his  accustomed  in- 
quiries, he  told  Mrs.  Podgers,  the  cook,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Winnie  Dobbs,  officiated  as 
hall-porter,  to  ask  Miss  Violet  Darkwell  if  she 
would  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  just  a  moment. 
And  on  getting  through  his  message  his  heart 
made  two  or  three  such  odd  jumps  and  rolls, 
that  he  was  almost  relieved  when  she  told  him 
that  old  Doctor  Wagget  had  come  by  appoint- 
ment,  and  that  Miss  Violet  and  Winnie  were 
receiving  the  sacrament  with  the  mistress, 
who,  thank  God,  was  getting  on  better  every 
day. 

;<  It's  wiser  for  me  to  wait,"  thought  Trevor, 
as  he  walked  away,  determined  to  take  a  long 
ride  through  the  Warren,  and  over  Calston 
Moor,  and  to  tire  himself  effectually.  "  They 
never  think  what  they're  doing,  girls  are  so 
hand-over-head — by  Jove,  if  she  had  not  Miss 
Perfect  to  talk  to  she  might  refuse  me,  and  be 
awfully  sorry  for  it  in  a  day  or  two.  I  must 
only  have  patience,  and  wait  till  the  old 
woman  is  better.  I  forget  how  the  woman 
said  she  is  to-day.  No  matter — old  Drake 
will  tell  me.  It's  hanged  unlucky,  I  know.  I 
suppose  she  eat  too  much  dinner  with  that 
great  fellow,  Maubray ;  or  some  nonsense — 
however,  I'll  think  it  over  in  my  ride  ;  or,  by 
Jove,  I'll  take  my  gun  and  have  a  shot  at  the 
rabbits." 

Miss  Perfect  was,  indeed,  better,  and  Doctor 
Drake,  though  a  little  reserved,  spoke  on  the 
whole,  cheerily  about  her.  And  she  saw  a 
good  deal  of  her  kind  old  friend,  Parson  Wag- 
get  ;  and  also,  was  pronounced  well  enough  to 
see  her  lawyer,  Mr.  Jones,  not  that  Doctor 
Drake  quite  approved  of  business  yet,  but  he 
thought  that  so  eager  a  patient  as  Miss  Perfect 
might  suffer  more  from  delay  and  disappoint- 
ment. So  there  were  a  few  quiet  interviews 
on  temporal  matters. 

William  was  a  little  disquieted  at  receiving 
no  letter  from  Gilroyd  for  some  days  after  his 


arrival.  But  there  came  at  last  a  short  one 
from  Doctor  Drake,  which  mentioned  that  he 
had  seen  the  ladies  at  Gilroyd  that  morning — 
both  as  well  as  he  could  desire ;  and  that  Miss 
Perfect  had  got  into  a  troublesome  dispute 
with  some  tenants,  which  might  delay  her 
letter  a  little  longer,  and  then  it  passed  to 
shooting  anecdotes  and  village  news.  Such  as 
it  was,  he  welcomed  it  fondly — enclosing  as  it 
did  the  air  of  Gilroyd — passing,  as  it  must 
have  done,  in  ita  Town-ward  flight  from  Sax- 
ton,  the  tall  gait  of  Gilroyd,  penned  by  the 
hand  which  had  touched  Violet  Darkwell's 
that  very  day,  and  conned  over  by  eyes  on 
whose  retinas  her  graceful  image  lingered  still. 
Even  tipsy  Dr.  Drake's  letter  was  inexpress- 
ibly interesting,  and  kept  all  the  poetry  of  his 
soul  in  play  for  that  entire  evening. 

Miss  Violet  consulted  with  Miss  Wagget, 
and  agreed  that  in  a  day  or  two  they  might 
write  a  full  account  of  Miss  Perfect's  attack 
and  recovery  to  William,  whom  it  had  been 
judged  best,  while  there  was  still  any  anxiety, 
to  spare  the  suspense  of  a  distant  and  doubtful 
illness. 

But  this  is  an  uncertain  world.  The  mes- 
sage, when  it  did  go,  went  not  by  post  but  by 
telegraph,  and  was  not  of  the  cheery  kind  they 
contemplated. 

When  William  returned  to  his  lodgings  that 
evening,  oddly  enough  projecting  a  letter  to 
Aunt  Dinah,  in  the  vein  of  the  agreeable  Baron 
de  Grimm,  whose  correspondence  he  had  been 
studying,  he  found  upon  his  table  a  telegram, 
only  half  an  hour  arrived. 

It  was  sent  "  from  the  Rev.  J.  Wagget,  Sax- 
ton  Rectory,  to  M.  William  Maubray,"  &c.,  <kc., 
and  said  simply — 

"  Miss  Perfect  is  dangerously  ill.  Come  to 
Gilroyd  immediately." 

A  few  hours  later  William  was  speeding 
northward  in  the  dark,  for  a  long  time  the  only 
occupant  of  his  carriage,  looking  out  from  time 
to  time  from  the  window,  and  wondering 
whether  train  had  ever  dragged  so  tediously 
before — thinking  every  moment  of,  Gilroyd  and 
dear  old  Aunt  Dinah — reading  the  telegram 
over  and  over,  and  making  for  it  sometimes  a 
cheery,  and  sometimes  the  most  portentous 
interpretation ;  then  leaning  back  with  closed 
eyes,  and  picturing  a  funereal  groupe  receiving 
him  with  tears,  on  the  door-steps  at  home. 
Then  again  looking  out  on  the  gliding  land- 
scape, and  in  his  dispairing  impatience  press- 
ing his  foot  upon  the  opposite  seat  as  if  to  im- 
pel the  lagging  train. 

When  William  reached  London  he  found  at 
his  old  lodgings  two  letters,  one  from  Doctor 
Sprague,  the  other  from  Miss  Perfect,  which 
had  been  lying  there  for  some  days.  Having 
a  wait  of  two  hours  for  his  train  he  was  glad 
to  find  even  this  obsolete  intelligence.  That 
which,  of  course,  interested  him  most  was 
written  with  a  very  aged  tremble  in  the  hand, 
and  was  very  short,  but  bore  the  signature  of 
"  poor  old  auntie."  It  was  as  follows — 

"  MY  DEAR  WILLIE, 

"  I  suppose  they  given  you  some  account 
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of  my  indisposition — not  much,  and  need  not 
not  you  be  disquieted.  My  old  head  is  a,  little 
confused,  some  medicine  I  dare  say,  but  shall 
well  again  in  a  day  or  two  two.  This  note  is 
under  the  rose.  The  doctor  says  I  must  not 
write,  so  you  need  not  it.  I  have  eaten  a 
morsel  for  three  days — so  the  pen  a  little. 
Do  remember,  dear  boy,  all  told  you,  dear, 
about  the  fire  years.  I  dreamed  much  since. 
If  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  I  must  do  it. 
Willie,  sorry  I  should  be  you  shoul  fear  or 
dislike  me.  I  should  haunt  torment  Willie. 
But  you  will  do  right.  When  you  go  go  to 
France,  I  will  send  JE4  to  amuse  yourself  with 
sights,  &c.  And  Heaven  bless  and  guard  my 
precious  Willie  by  every  and  influence,  says 
his  fond 

"  poor  old  AUNTIE. 
"  Better." 

William  Maubray's  trouble  increased  on 
reading  this  letter.  The  slips  and  oddities  «f 
style  instinctively  alarmed  him.  There  was 
something  very  bad  the  matter,  he  was  sure. 
The  letter  was  eight  days  old,  the  telegram 
scarce  four-and-twenty  hours.  But  however 
ill  she  might  be,  it  was  certain  she  was  living 
when  the  message  was  despatched.  So  he 
went  on  assuring  himself,  although  there  lay 
on  his  mind  a  dreadful  misgiving  that  he  was 
summoned  not  to  a  sick  bed,  nor  even  to  a 
death-bed,  but  to  a  funeral. 

Early  that  evening  William  drove  from  the 
station  toward  Gilroyd.  The  people  at  Dol- 
worth  had  heard  nothing  of  Miss  Perfect's  ill- 
ness. How  should  they  living  so  far  away, 
and  hardly  ever  seeing  a  Saxton  face,  and  not 
caring  enough  about  her  to  be  very  likely  to 
inquire. 

At  last,  at  the  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  as 
it  crosses  the  brow  of  Drindle  Hill,  the  pretty 
little  place,  the  ruddy  brick  and  tall  chestnuts, 
touched  with  the  golden  smile  of  sunset,  and 
throwing  long  gray  shadows  over  the  undula- 
ting grass,  revealed  themselves.  The  small 
birds  were  singing  their  pleasant  vespers,  and 
the  crows  sailing  home  to  the  woods  of  Wyn- 
dlcford,  mottled  the  faint  green  sky,  and  filled 
the  upper  air  with  their  mellowed  cawings. 
The  very  spirit  of  peace  seemed  dreaming 
there!  Pretty  G  ilroyd ! 

Now  he  was  looking  on  the  lawn,  and  could 
see  the  hall-door.  Were  the  blinds  down? 
He  was  gazing  at  Aunt  Dinah's  windows,  but 
a  cross-shadow  ptcvented  his  seeing  distinctly. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  steps,  no  one  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  not  a  living  thing  on 
the  lawn.  And  now  that  view  of  Gilroyd  was 
hidden  from  his  eyes,  and  they  were  driving 
round  the  slope  of  the  pretty  road  to  the  old 
iron  gate,  where,  Bunder  the  long  shadow  of 
the  giant  ash  tree  opposite,  they  pulled  up. 
The  driver  had  already  run  at  the  gateway. 

Pdshing  his  way  through  the  wicket,  Wil- 
liam Maubray  had  reached  the  porch  before 
any  sign  of  life  encountered  him.  There  he 
was  met  by  honest  Tom.  He  looked  awfully 
dismal  and  changed,  as  if  he  had  not  eaten, 
or  slept,  or  spoken  for  ever  so  long.  Aunt 


Dinah  was  dead.  Yes,  she  was  dead.  And 
three  or  four  dark  shadows,  deeper  and  deeper, 
seemed  to  fall  on  all  around  him,  and  William 
Maubray  went  into  the  parlour,  and  leaning 
on  the  chimney-piece,  wept  bitterly,  with  his 
face  to  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

BOMB    PARTICULABS. 

THE  air  is  forlorn — the  house  is  vocal  no  more' 
— love  is  gone. 

"  When  was  it,  Tom,  at  what  hour?"  asked 
he. 

"  Late  cock-crow,  just  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing. She  was  always  early,  poor  little  thing 
— somewhere  betwixt  five  and  six — it  must  '&' 
bin.  Will  you  please  have  something  a'ter 
your  ride?" 

"Nothing,  Tom,  nothing,  thanks,  but  I'd 
like  very  much  to  see  Winnie.  Call  her, 
Tom,  and  I'll  wait  here — or  no — I'll  be  in  the 
drawing-room,  tell  her." 

And  to  that  room  he  went,  standing  for  a 
while  at  the  threshold,  and  making  his  deso- 
late survey;  and  then  to  the  window,  and 
then  from  place  to  place. 

The  small  table  at  which  she  used  to  sit  in 
the  evenings  stood  in  its  old  place  by  the  sofa. 
Her  little  basket  of  coloured  worsted  balls, 
the  unfinished  work  with  the  ivory  crotchet- 
needles  stuck  through  it,  were  there  awaiting 
the  return  that  was  not  to  be.  There  lay  the 
old  piano  open.  How  well  he  knew  that  littlo 
oval  landscape  over  the  notes  mellow  by  time, 
the  lake  and  ruined  tower,  and  solitary  fisher- 
man— poof  enough,  I  dare  say,  as  a  work  of 
art;  but  to  William's  mind  always  the  sweet- 
est and  saddest  little  painting  the  world  con- 
tained. Under  that  roofless  tower  that  lonely 
fisherman  there  had  heard  all  Violet's  pretty 
music,  and  before  it  poor  Aunt  Dinah's  grand 
and  plaintive  minutes,  until,  years  ago,  she 
had  abdicated  the  music-stool  in  favour  of  tho 
lighter  finger  and  the  rich  young  voice. 

He  remembered  dear  Aunt  Dinah's  face  as 
she,  sitting  by  that  little  table  there,  would 
lower  her  book  or  letter  and  listen  to  the 
pretty  girl's  song,  sadly,  in  some  untold  poetry 
of  memory.  Oh,  Aunt  Dinah ! — He  did  not 
know  till  now  how  much  you  were  to  him — 
how  much  of  Gilroyd  itself  was  in  your  kindly 
old  face.  The  walls  of  Gilroyd  speak  and  sinils 
no  more. 

He  heard  old  Winnie  Dobbs  talking  to  Torn 
in  the  passage,  and  her  slow  foot  approaching. 
Poor  Aunt  Dinah's  light  step  and  pleasant 
tones  would  come  no  more  ou  stair  or  lobby. 
Such  a  welcome  at  Gilroyd,  or  anywhere,  as 
the  old  one,  for  him  would  bo  no  more — no, 
nowhere — never. 

In  came  old  Winnie.  Could  old  Winnie  be 
quite  old  Winnie,  and  Aunt  Dinah  gono?  Tho 
yearnings  of  love  were  strong  within  him,  and 
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he  bugged  good  old  Dobbs  on  the  threshold, 
and  her  fat  arms  were  round  him,  and  her  fat 
fingers  were  grotesquely  patting  his  back,  and 
the  sounds  of  sobbing  were  heard  by  the  ser- 
vants in  the  kitchen  through  the  silent  house. 
At  last  old  Winnie,  drying  her  eyes,  related 
all  she  had  to  tell. 

"  It  happened,  early  this  morning,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  she  went  very  quit — like  a 
child.  She  talked  a  deal  about  Master  Wil- 
liam, when  she  was  well  enough,  an'  more 
loving-likc  than  ever.  She  did  not  wish  to 
live ;  but  she  thought  she  would  though — ay, 
she  thought  she'd  do  well,  poor  thing.  Miss 
Vi  was  with  her  all  the  time — she  was  break- 
ing her  heart  like  about  it;  and  Miss  Wagget 
came  down  in  the  carriage,  and  took  her  away 
wi'  her — and  better,  sure  it  was.  This  was  no 
place  for  her — poor  Miss  Vi.  Doctor  Drake 
was  very  kind,  and  sat  up  all  the  night  wi' 
her.  And  sure  was  Winnie,  if  doctors  cojdd  a' 
saved  her  she  would  a'  bin  on  her  feet  still ; 
but  everyone  has  their  time.  It's  right,,  of 
course,  to  have  the  doctors  in;  but,  dear  me, 
we  all  know  'tis  no  more  use  than  nothink — 
there's  a  time  you  know  and  all  is  one,  first 
or  last.  I  have  mine,  and  you  yours,  and  she 
had  hers — the  dear  mistress;  and  time  and 
tide  waits  for  no  man  ;  and  as  the  tree  falleth 
so  it  lieth ;  and  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward — and,  indeed,  that's  true, 
dear  knows.  Would  you  like  to  sec  her,  Master 
William?" 

"  Does  she  look  happy — does  she  look  like 
herself?"  inquired  William. 

"  Ah !  that  she  does — asleep  like,  you'd  say 
You  never  saw  quieter — just  her  own  face 
She  is  a  very  pretty  corpse — poor  little  thing 
she  is." 

"  Perhaps,  by-and-by — not  yet.  I  could  riV 
now.  You'll  come  with  me  to  her  room,  per- 
haps, in  a  little  while,  perhaps.  But  oh !  Win- 
nie, I  don't  think  I  could  bear  it." 

"  It  is  not  in  her  room,"  said  Winnie  Dobbs 
"She  was  very  particular,  you  know,  poo: 
little  thing,  and  would  have  her  way ;  and  sh< 
left  a  note  in  the  looking-glass  drawer  for  thi 
Rector — Mr.  Wagget,  you  know,  that  now  is 
and  she  made  him  promise  it  should  be  dons 
as  ordered,  and  so  he  did — only  a  scrap  of  a 
note,  no  bigger  than  a  playing  card ;  and  I 
don't  think  you  knew,  unless  she  told  you 
but  she  had  her  coffin  in  the  house  this  seven 
years — nigh  eight  a'most — upright  in  the  littl 
press  be  the  left  of  the  bed,  in  her  room — th 
cupboard-like  in  the  wall.  Dearie  me !  'twa 
an  odd  fancy,  poor  little  thing,  and  she'd  du 
it,  and  take  it  out,  she  would,  wi'  the  doo 
locked,  her  and  me,  once  a  month.  She  ha 
a  deal  o'  them  queer  fancies,  she  had ;  but  sh 
was  very  good,  she  was — very  good  to  ever 
one,  and  a  great  many  will  miss  her." 
And  old  Winnie  cried  again. 
"  I  knew  it  must  a'  happened  some  tirno  fo 
certain — her  or  me  must  go  —  but  who'd  i 
thought  'twas  to  be  so  soon  ? — who'd  a'  thougl 
it  ever?  There's  a  great  plate,  silvered  ove 
wi'  her  name  on't,  as  Doctor  Wagget  too 
away  to  get  her  years  and  date  put  on ;  'twi 


e  back  again  to-morrow — poor  thing — and 
ic's  not  in  her  room— out  in  the  gardener's 
ouse." 

This  was  a  disused  out-building ;  for  it  was 
many  a  year  since  Gilroyd  had  boasted  a  gar- 
ner among  its  officers. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has  been  carried 
ut  there?"  inquired  William,  in  unfeigned 
stonishment. 

"  Them  was  her  directions — the  little  note 
s  I  told  you — and  Doctor  Wagget  went  by 
cr  orders  strict,  as  he  said  he  would ;  and 
tire  'twas  right  he  should,  for  she  would  not 
e  denied." 

So  this  odd  conversation  proceeded,  and, 
ndeed,  with  this  strange  direction  of  poor 

unt  Dinah's,  whose  coffin  lay  on  trcsscls  in 
lie  little  tiled  room  in  the  small  two-storied 
ubical  brick  domicile,  which  stood  even  with 
he  garden  wall,  old  Winnie's  revelations 
ndcd. 

William  walked  down  to  Saxton,  and  had  a 
ong  talk  with  Doctor  Drake,  who  was  always 
ober  up  to  nine  o'clock,  about  poor  Aunt 
)inah's  case ;  and  he  wrote  to  Doctor  Wagget, 
not  caring  to  present  himself  at  the  Rectory 
so  late,  to  report  his  arrival.  And  in  the  morn- 
ng  Doctor  Wagget  came  down  and  saw  hi  in 
it  Gilroyd,  when  a  conversation  ensued,  which 
I  am  about  to  relate. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

DOCTOR  WAGGETT  :   FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

DOCTOR  WAGGETT  found  William  in  the  study 
at  Gilroyd ;  he  met  him  without  the  con- 
ventional long  face,  and  with  a  kindly  look, 
and  a  little  sad,  and  shaking  his  hand  warm- 
ly, he  said, 

"Ah,  sir,  your  good  aunt,  my  old  friend, 
Miss  Perfect,  we've  lost  her.  My  loss  is 
small  compared  with  yours,  but  I  can  grieve 
with  you." 

The  Doctor  laid  his  hat,  and  gloves,  and 
cane  upon  the  table,  and  fixing  his  earnest 
eyes  on  William,  he  went  on — 

"We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in 
her  last  illness  which  will  interest  you.  On 
religious  subjects  I  found  her  views — poor 
lady — all  very  sound ;  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  foolish  spirit-rapping,  which  a 
little  led  her  away — that  is,  confused  her — I 
don't  think  there  was  anything  in  her  opin- 
ions to  which  exception  could  have  been 
taken.  She  had  the  sacrament  twice,  and  I 
visited  and  prayed  with  her  constantly,  and 
very  devout  and  earnest  she  was,  and  indeed 
her  mind  was  in  a  very  happy  state — very 
serene  and  hopeful." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  it  is  a  great  comfort." 

"And  about  that  spiritualism,  mind  you,  I 
don't  say  there's  nothing  in  it,"  continued  the 
Rector,  "  there  may  be  a  great  deal — in  fact,  a 
great  deal  too  much — but  take  it  what 'way 
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wo  may,  to  my  mind,  it  is  too  like  what 
Scripture  deals  with  as  witchcraft  to  be 
tampered  with.  If  there  be  no  familiar 
spirit,  it's  nothing,  and  if  there  be,  what  is  it  ? 
I  talked  very  fully  with  the  poor  lady  the 
last  day  but  one  I  saw  her  on  this  subject,  to 
which  indeed  she  led  me.  I  hope  you  don't 
practise  it — no — that's  right  ;  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  sit  at  a  seance,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  praying  to  the  devil.  I  don't  say,  of 
course,  that  every  one  who  does  is  as  bad  as  I 
should  be ;  it  depends  in  some  measure  on  the 
view  you  take.  The  spirit  world  is  veiled 
from  us,  no  doubt  in  mercy — in  mercy,  sir, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  lift  that  veil  ;  fow  do 
with  impunity  ;  but  of  that  another  time. 
She  made  a  will,  you  know  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  hear." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Jones  drew  it ;  it's  in  my 
custody  ;  it  leaves  you  everything.  It  is  not 
a  very  great  deal,  you  know ;  two  annuities  die 
with  her  ;  but  it's  somewhere  about  four 
hundred  a  year,  Jones  says,  and  this  house. 
So  it  makes  you  quite  easy,  you  sec." 

To  William,  who  had  never  paid  taxes,  and 
knew  nothing  of  servants'  wages,  four 
hundred  a  year  and  a  house  was  Alladdin's 
lamp.  The  pale  image  of  poor  Aunt  Dinah 
came  with  a  plaintive  smile,  making  him  this 
splendid  gift,  and  he  burst  into  years. 

"  I  wish,  sir,  I  had  been  better  to  her.  She 
was  always  so  good  to  me.  Oh,  sir,  I'd  give 
anything,  I  would,  for  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
her  how  much  I  really  loved  her  ;  I'm  afraid 
she  did  not  know." 

"  Pooh !  she  knew  very  well.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  on  that  point.  You  were 
better  to  her  than  a  son  to  a  mother.  You 
are  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  that  little — 
a — a — difference  of  opinion  about  taking 
orders ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  she  was  wrong, 
and  you  were  right ;  one  of  her  fancies,  poor 
little  thing.  But  that's  not  a  matter  to  be 
trifled  with,  it's  a  very  awful  step ;  I  doubt 
whether  we  make  quite  solemnity  enough 
about  it ;  there  arc  so  few  things  in  life  irre- 
vocable ;  but  however  that  may  be,  you  are 
better  as  you  are,  and  there's  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with  on  that  head.  When  I 
said,  by-the-byc,  that  she  had  left  you  every- 
thing, I  ought  to  have  excepted  her  little 
jewellery,  which  she  has  left  to  Miss  Dark- 
well,  and  a  few  books  to  me,  that  mad  fellow, 
Bung,  you  know,  among  them,  and  an  old 
silver  salver  to  Saxton  church,  which  there 
was  a  tradition  was  stolen  by  a  Puritan^  tenant 
of  Sir — what's-his  name— that  had  the'tobac- 
co-box,  you  know,  from  some  church,  she  did 
not  know  what,  in  this  county,  when  his  troop 
was  quartered  at  Hentlcy  Towers.  And — and 
she  had  a  fancy  it  was  that  spirit,  Henbane, 
you  know,  that  told  her  to  restore  it  to  the 
church — any  church — and  there  are  a  few 
trifling  legacies,  you  know,  and  that's  all." 

Then  their  conference  diverged  into  the 
repulsive  details  of  the  undertaker,  where 
we  need  not  follow,  and  this  over,  the  Rector 
said : — 

"  You  must  come  down  and  see  us  at  the 


Rectory ;  Miss  Darkwell,  you  know,  is  with  us 
at  present;  something  likely  to  be  in  that 
quarter  very  soon,  you  arc  aware,"  he  added, 
significantly  ;  "  very  advantageous,  every- 
thing, but  all  this,  you  know,  delays  it  for  a 
time  ;  you'll  come  over  and  see  us,  as  often  as 
you  like  ;  a  very  pretty  walk  across  the  fields 
— nothing  to  a  young  athlete  like  you,  sir, 
and  we  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

Well,  this  dreadful  week  passed  over,  and 
another,  and  William  Maubray  resigned  his 
appointment  at  Paris,  and  resolved  on  the  bar ; 
and  with  Mr.  Sergeant  Darkwell's  advice, 
ordered  about  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  law- 
books,  to  begin  with,  and  made  arrangements 
to  enter  his  name  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  was 
the  learned  Sergeant's,  and  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  that,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
sages  of  the  law,  past  or  present. 

Vane  Trevor  looked  in  upon  William  very 
often.  Gilroyd,  William  Maubray,  even  the 
servants,  interested  him ;  for  there  it  was,  and 
thus  surrounded,  he  had  seen  Miss  Violet 
Darkwell.  There,  too,  he  might  talk  of  her  ; 
and  William,  too,  with  a  bitter  sort  of  interest, 
would  listen,  an  angry  contempt  of  Vane 
rising  at  his  heart;  yet  he  did  not  quite  hate 
him,  though  he  would  often  have  been  glad 
to  break  his  head. 

Trevor,  too,  had  his  grounds  for  vexation. 

"  I  thought  she'd  have  gone  to  church  last 
Sunday,"  he  observed  to  Maubray,  and  I  must 
allow  that  he  had  made  the  same  statement 
in  various  forms  of  language  no  less  than  live 
times  in  the  course  of  their  conversation.  "  I 
think  she  might ;  don't  you  ?  I  can't  see  why 
she  should  not ;  can  you  ?  The  relationship 
between  har  and  poor  Miss  Perfect  was  a  very 
round-about  affair  ;  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  it  was  ;  but  it  isn't  that — I  told 
you  before  it  couldn't  be  that;  its  just  that 
she  was  so  fond  of  her;  and  really,  here,  I 
don't  see  any  great  temptation  to  come  out; 
do  you?" 

"No — perhaps — no,  of  course,  there  may 
not ;  but  I  don't  see  any  great  temptation  to 
shut  one's  self  up  cither.  I  called  at  the  Rec- 
tory yesterday,  and  did  not  see  her.  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  poor  Miss  Perfect's  death, 
in  fact." 

"  So  did  I ;  I've  called  very  often,"  answered 
William ;  "  as  often  as  you,  I  dare  say,  and 
I  have  not  seen  her  ;  and  that's  odder,  don't 
you  think  ?  and  I  gather  from  it,  I  suppose, 
pretty  much  what  you  do." 

"  Very  likely ;  what  is  it  ?"  said  Vane. 

"I  mean  that  she  doesn't  expect  much 
comfort  or  pleasure  from  our  society." 

William  had  a  fierce  and  ill-natured  pleasure 
in  placing  his  friend  Trevor  in  the  same  boat 
with  himself,  and  then  scuttling  it. 

Vane  remarked  that  the  rain  was  awfully 
tiresome,  and  then  looking  from  the  window, 
whistled  an  air  froi  i  "  I  Puritani"  abstractedly, 
and  he  said  suddenly — 

"  There's  a  lot  of  affectation,  I  think,  about 
grief — particularly  among  women — they  like 
making  a  fuss  about  it." 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  replied  William 
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"  v,-hen  any  one  dies  they  make  such  a  row — 
and  lock  themselves  up — and  all  but  take  the 
veil ;  but,  by  Jove,  they  don't  waste  much 
compassion  on  the  living.  There  are  you,  for 
instance,  talking  and  thinking  all  day,  and 
night-mared  all  night  about  her,  and  for  any- 
thing you  know  she  never  troubles  her  head 
about  you.  It's  awfully  ridiculous,  the  whole 
thing." 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  was  very  fond  of 
your  poor  aunt !"  said  Vane,  a  little  nettled. 

"  So  I  did — so  she  was — I  was  speaking  of 
us — you  and  me — you  know.  I'm  an  old  friend 
— the  earliest  she  has  almost — and  you  are  a 
lover — no  one's  listening — you  need  not  be 
afraid — and  you  sec  how  much  she  dis- 
tinguishes— by  Jove,  she  likes  old  Wagget 
better!"  and  William  laughed  with  dismal  dis- 
gust, and  proposed  a  walk  —  to  which  Vane, 
with  a  rueful  impression  that  he  was  a.  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  fellow,  acceded. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

EEVIXGTON    FLOWERS. 

THAT  very  afternoon  "William  did  see  Violet 
Darkwell ;  and  he  fancied  he  never  saw  her 
look  so  pretty  as  in  her  black  silk  dress.  There 
was  no  crying — no  scene — she  met  him  gravely 
and  sadly  in  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room 
of  the  Rectory,  and  was  frankly  glad  to  see 
him,  and  her  wayward  spirit  seemed  quite  laid. 
His  heart  smote  him  for  having  acquiesced  in 
Trevor's  fancy  that  there  could  be  affectation 
in  her  grief. 

Good  Miss  Wagget  being  in  a  fuss  with  the 
schoolmistress  of  the  Saxton  Ragged  School 
(why  will  benevolent  people  go  on  laavening 
the  bread  of  knowledge  which  they  offer  with 
the  bitterness  of  that  insulting  epithet?) — 
counting  out  copy-books,  and  primers,  and 
slate-pencils,  and  rustling  to  and  fro  from  the 
press  to  the  hall-table,  where  they  were  getting 
those  treasures  into  order — was  little  in  the 
way  of  their  conversation,  except  for  an  inter- 
jectional  word  now  and  then,  or  a  smile  or  a 
nod,  as  she  bustled  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
talking  still  to  the  matron  in  the  hall. 

Violet  had  a  great  deal  to  ask  about  told 
Winnie  Dobbs,  and  the  servants,  and  even 
little  Psyche,  and  the  bird,  which  latter  in- 
mate William  did  not  somehow  love,  and 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  an  intruder  who 
had  established  himself  under  false  pretences, 
and  was  there  with  a  design. 

"  I  think  papa  means  to  take  me  with  him 
to  London,"  said  Violet,  in  reply  to  William's 
question,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagget — they  are 
so  kind — I  think  they  would  make  me  stay 
here  a  long  time,  if  he  would  let  me  ;  but  he 
says  he  will  have  a  day  in  about  three  weeks  ; 
and  will  run  down  and  see  us,  and  I  think  he 
intends  taking  me  away." 

"  What  can    the    meaning  of   that   bo  ?" 


thought  William,  "  More  likely  he  comes  to 
see  Trevor,  and  bring  matters  to  a  decisive 
issue  of  some  sort,"  and  his  heart  sank  at  the 
thought ;  but  why  should  William  suffer  these 
foolish  agitations — had  he  not  bid  her  fare- 
well in  his  silent  soul  long  ago?  What  of 
this  business  of  Trevor  of  Rivington !  Was 
it  not  the  same  to  him  in  a  day,  or  three 
weeks,  or  a  year,  since  be  it  must !  And  thus 
stoically  armed,  he  looked  up  and  saw  Violet 
Darkwell's  large  eyes  and  oval  face,  and  felt 
the  pang  again. 

"  In  three  weeks  ?  Oh !  I'm  sorry  if  he's  to 
take  you  away — but  I  was  thinking  of  going 
up  to  town  to  see  him — about  the  bar — he  has 
been  so  kind,  and  there  arc  two  or  three 
things  I  want  advice  about ;  I'm  going  to  the 
bar,  you  know." 

"  Papa  seems  always  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  good  profession,"  said  Miss  Violet,  wisely, 
"  though  he  has  succeeded  very  well ;  but  it's 
sad,  don't  you  think,  being  so  shut  away  from 
one's  friends  as  he  is  ?" 

"  Well,  for  him  I'm  sure  it  is — in  his  case,  I 
mean.  I  miss  him  I  know,  and  so  do  you, 
I'm  sure.  But  my  case  would  be  very  different. 
I've  hardly  a  friend  on  earth  to  be  cut  off 
from.  There's  he,  and  Doctor  Sprague,  and 
Doctor  Wagget  here,  and  there's  poor  Winnie, 
and  Tom — I  can  count  them  up  you  see,  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand — and  I  really  don't 
think  I've  another  friend  on  earth ;  and  some 
of  these  I  could  see  still,  and  none  I  think 
would  miss  me,  very  much ;  and  the  best 
friends  I  believe,  as  Doctor  Wagget  says,  are 
books,  they  never  die,  or  what's  worse,  change ; 
they  are  always  the  same,  and  won't  go  away, 
and  they  speak  to  you  as  they  used  to  do,  and 
always  show  you  the  same  faces  as  long  as 
you  have  sight  to  look  at  them." 

"  How  sensible  and  amiable  of  Doctor  Wag- 
get  to  like  his  Johnson's  Dictionary  so  much 
better  than  his  sister,"  exclaimed  Miss  Vi, 
with  a  momentary  flash  of  her  old  mood. 
"  There's  certainly  one  thing  about  books,  as 
you  say,  they  NEVEK  grow  disagreeable ;  and 
if  there — "  she  was  going  to  be  sarcastic,  but 
she  reined  in  her  fancy,  and  said  sadly,  in- 
stead, "About  books  I  know  very  little- 
nothing  ;  and  about  friends — you  and  I  have 
lost  the  best  friend  we'll  ever  know." 

And  as  she  spoke  tears  glimmered  under 
her  lashes,  and  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
over  the  Avooded  slope  toward  Gilroyd*  and 
after  a  little  pause  said  in  a  gentle,  cbecrful 
voice,  with  perhaps  a  little  effort — 

"  How  pretty  it  all  looks  to-day,  the  slant- 
ing sun — poor  Grannie  used  to  like  it  so — 
and  it  is  the  sweetest  light  in  the  world, 
look !" 

And  William  did  look  out  on  the  familiar 
landscape,  faintly  gilded  in  that  aerial  light, 
and  looking  still  he  said— 

"  You  ought  to  come  over  some  day  with 
Miss  Wagget,  to  see  old  Winnie." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  in  a  little  time, 
but  not  now ;  it  would  be  very  sad.  I  was 
looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  yesterday,  from 
where  you  see  the  ash  tree  there  ;  you  know 
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that  view;  Gilroyd  looks  so  pretty  from  it; 
but  I  could  not  go  in  yet,  I  feel  as  if  I  never 
could  go  into  the  house  again." 

"  And  about  friends,"  she  resumed,  "  I  some- 
times think  one  has  more  than  one  suspects. 
Of  course  you  like  them  differently  in  degree 
— :md  differently  even  in  the — the  kind  of 
liking,  I  reckon  little  Psyche  among  my 
friends." 

"  And  the  bird  ?"   said  William. 

"  Yes,  the  bullfinch,"  said  Hiss  Vi,  firmly  ; 
and  at  this  moment  Miss  Wagget  entered  the 
room  with  a  great  bouquet  in  her  hand,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  Isn't  this  perfectly  beautiful ;  it's  positively 
wonderful  for  this  time  of  year ;  look  at  it,  my 
dear,  all  from  the  conservatory.  It's  a  very 
nice  taste.  I  wonder  how  he  keeps  it  so 
beautifully,  and  very  kind,  I'm  sure,  to  think 
of  us ;  these  are  Revington  flowers,  Mr.  Mau- 
bray.  It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Trevor ;  you'll 
arrange  them,  won't  you  dear?" 

Tnis  was  addressed  to  the  young  lady,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  held  the  bouquet  toward 
William,  to  gaze  on,  and  he  stooped  over  and 
smelled  at  the  flowers,  which  were  really 
odourless,  in  some  confusion,  and  then  turned 
his  eyes  on  Violet,  who  blushed  first  a  little, 
and  then  in  a  brilliant  glow  all  over  her  face, 
and  William  looked  down  and  smelled  at  the 
flowers  again,  and  then  he  recollected  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go ;  so  he  bid  Miss  Wagget 
good-bye,  and  took  his  leave  of  Violet,  whose 
large  eyes  he  thought,  looked  vexed,  and  on 
whose  cheeks  the  fading  scarlet  still  hovered ; 
had  he  ever  beheld  her  so  handsome  before,  or 
with  a  sadder  gaze ;  and  he  took  her  hand  ex- 
tended to  him  rather  coldly,  he  fancied,  and 
with  a  pale  smile  left  the  room,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  just  heard  his  sentence  read.  So  he 
stood  on  the  steps  for  a  moment,  bewildered, 
and  answered  good  Doctor  Wagget's  cheery 
salutation  and  pleasantry  that  issued  from 
the  study  window,  rather  confusedlv. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


VANE  TREVOR  SEES  MISS  VIOLET. 


morning  William  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Vane  Trevor. 

"Just  dropped  in  to  see  how  you  are,  old 
fellow,  this  morning." 

"  Very  good  of  you,"  rejoined  William  with 
ironical  gravity. 

"  Well,  but  are  you  well  —  is  there  anything 
wrong?"  inquired  Vane,  who  was  struck  by 
his  friend's  savage  and  distracted  looks. 

"  Nothing  —  I'm  quite  well  ;  what  could  go 
wrong  with  a  fellow  so  magnificently  provided 
for  ?  The  Lord  of  Gilroyd,  with  such  lots  of 
small  talk,  and  fine  friends,  and  lavender 
gloves,  and  clothes  cut  eo  exquisitely  in  the 
fashion,"  and  William  laughed  rather  horribly. 

"  Well,  I  admit  you  might  get  better  traps, 


and  if  you  like  decent  clothes,  why  the  devil 
don't  you  ?" 

Trevor  could  perceive  that  the  whole  of 
William's  ironical  sally  was  inspired  by  envy 
of  him,  and  was  gratified  accordingly ;  and 
thought  within  himself,  "  Your  shy,  gawky, 
ill-dressed  men  always. hate  a  jolly  fellow  with 
a  good  coat  to  his  back  just  because  the  women 
know  the  difference,  and  I  wonder  where  poor 
Maubray  has  been  trying  his  arts  and  fascina- 
tions, he  has  been  awfully  shut  up,  that's 
clear,"  so  thought  Vane  Trevor,  as  he  added 
aloud — 

"  If  you're  going  to  London,  as  you  say,  I'll 
give  you  a  note  with  pleasure  to  my  man,  if 
you  like  the  sort  of  things  he  makes,"  said 
Trevor ;  "  but  I  give  you  notice  he  won't  do 
his  best  unless  you  seem  to — to  take  an  inte- 
rest, you  know." 

"  Thanks — no,"  laughed  William,  a  little 
fiercely,  the  tailor  might  do  his  office,  but  I 
shoxild  still  want  too  many  essentials.  Where 
would  be  the  good  in  that  sort  of  thing  with- 
out the  rest,  and  I  never  could  go  the  whole 
animal — the  Avhole  brute,  and  if  I  could  I  would 
not.  You  may  smile — " 

"  I  am  not  smiling." 

"  But  I  swear  to  you  I  wouldn't." 

"  Oh,  you're  very  well,"  said  Trevor,  en- 
couragingly. "  Quiet  man.  What  good  could 
that  sort  of  thing  do  you  at  the  bar,  for  in- 
stance ?  And  when  you're  Lord  Chancellor 
with  your  peerage  and  your  fortune  up  ia 
London,  I  shall  be  still  plain  Trevor  of  llcv- 
ington  down  here,  vegetating,  by  Jove  !" 

"  I'll  never  be  that,  but  I  may  do  some  good 
— a  little,  perhaps.  Enough  to  interest  me  in 
life,  and  that's  all  I  want,"  said  William,  who 
was  fiercely  resolved  on  celibacy. 

"  I  am  going  over  to  see  the  people  at  tho 
Rectory — jolly  old  fellow  old  Wagget  is  ;  and 
I  thought  I'd  just  look  in  on  you.  You're  not 
for  a  walk,  are  you  ?" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  William  very  shortly, 
and  added,  "  I'm  sorry  I  can't,  but  I've  letters 
this  morning,  and  must  be  ready  for  the 
post." 

"  Well,  good-bye  then,"  said  Trevor,  and 
shook  hands  like  a  man  going  a  long  journey ; 
and  William  glanced  in  his  eyes,  and  saw  what 
he  was  about,  and  thought,  "  He'll  be  sure  to 
sec  her  this  morning." 

So  William  took  leave  of  him,  and  stood 
for  a  while  in  a  troubled  brown  study  on  the 
steps,  with  a  great  weight  at  his  heart,  and 
after  a  while  recollecting  himself  he  said, 
"  Pish !  Pshaw  1"  and  lifting  his  head  defi- 
antly, he  strode  into  the  parlour,  and  sat  him- 
self down  grimly  to  write,  but  could  not  get 
on  ;  and  took  a  walk  instead  in  the  direction 
of  the  London  railway,  with  his  back  to  tho 
Rectory  and  to  Revington. 

Our  friend  Vane  Trevor  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  see  Miss  Darkwell  this  day,  and  speak, 
and  in  fact  arrange  everything ;  and  as  usual 
the  crisis  being  upon  him,  his  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  surroundings  began  to  wane, 
and  he  experienced  the  qualms  of  doubt  and 
the  shiver  of  suspense.  So  as  there  was 
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usually  between  the  prison  and  the  gallows- 
tree  a  point  at  which  the  gentleman  on  the 
hurdle  drew  up  and  partook  of  a  glass  of  some- 
thing comfortable,  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  halted  on 
his  way  at  Gilroyd  and  had  his  word  or  two, 
and  shake  of  the  hand  with  William  Maubray, 
and  went  on. 

On  he  went  looking  much  as  usual,  except 
for  a  little  pallor,  but  feeling  strange  sensa- 
tions at  his  heart,  and  now  and  then  rehears- 
ing his  speech,  and  more  and  more  agitated 
inwardly  as  he  drew  near  the  door  of  the 
Kectory. 

It  was  early,  but  Miss  "Wagget  and  Miss 
Darkwell  were  at  home,  and  Vane  Trevor, 
wondering  whether  an  opportunity  would 
occur,  crossed  the  hall  and  was  announced. 

Miss  Darkwell  was  sitting  near  a  window 
copying  music,  and  he  went  over  and  shook 
hands  and  felt  very  oddly ;  and  after  a  word 
or  two,  f-he  looked  down  again  and  resumed 
her  work.  Old  Miss  Wagget  led  the  conver- 
sation, and  began  with  a  speech  on  her  flowers, 
and  was  eloquent  in  admiration  and  acknow- 
ledgements. Now,  poor  Miss  Perfect  had 
told  Miss  Wagget  the  whole  story  of  the 
Revington  courtship,  and  the  Rector's  sister 
had  quite  taken  Aunt  Dinah's  view  of  the  case, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  better  the  subject 
should  be  opened  by  the  suitor  himself  ;  and, 
willing  to  make  the  opportunity  desired  at 
once,  and  dreaded,  she  recollected,  on  a  sud- 
den, that  she  had  a  word  to  say  to  her  brother 
before  he  went  out,  and,  with  apologies,  left 
the  room  and  shut  the  door. 

Miss  Violet  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  after 
her  a  little  anxiously,  as  if  she  would  have 
liked  to  stop  her.  I  think  the  young  lady 
guessed  pretty  well  what  was  in  Vane  Trevor's 
mind ;  but  there  was  no  averting  the  scene 
now,  and  she  went  on  writing  in  a  bar  of 
crochets  in  the  treble,  but  placed  the  minim 
wrong  in  the  bass. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  the  little 
French  clock  over  the  chimneypiece  ticked 
very  loud,  and  Miss  Wagget's  lap-dog  yawned 
and  chose  a  new  place  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
the  young  lady  was  looking  more  closely  at 
her  music,  and,  though  with  a  little  blush, 
very  gravely  industrious.  Trevor  looked 
through  the  window,  and  down  at  the  dog, 
and  round  the  room,  and  up  at  the  clock,  but 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing to  say.  The  silence  was  growing  insup- 
portable, and  at  last  he  stood  up,  smiling  the 
best  he  could,  and  drew  near  the  window 
where  Miss  Violet  was  sitting,  and  tapped  his 
chin  with  his  cane,  and  said : — 

"  Music — a  ha  ! — copying  music ! — I — I — a 
— I  used  to  copy  music  pretty  well ;  they  said 
I  did  it  uncommonly  well ;  but  I  used  to 
make  those  pops  round  like  the  copperplate 
you  know  ;  you  make  them  oval.  They  have 
a  bookful  of  my  copying  at  Kincton.  They 
said — Clara  did — they  could  read  it  just  like 
print — and — and  I  wish  you  could  give  me 
some  employment  that  way — I  really  wish  you 
would.  I'm  afraid  you  find  it  awfully  slow — 
don't  you?" 


:  No — thanks  ;  no,  indeed — Im  very  much 
obliged  though,  but  I  rather  like  it ;  I  don't 
,hink  it  tiresome  work  at  all." 

"  I — I  should  so  like — and  I  was  so  glad  to 
icar  from  Miss  Wagget  that  you  thought  the 
lowers  pretty — yesterday,  I  mean.  These  are 
jeginning  to  look  a  little  seedy—aren't  they? 
['11  send  over  more  to-day — I  only  wish,  Miss 
Darkwell,  I  knew  your  pet  lowers,  that  I 
might  send  a  lot  of  them-— I— I  assure  you 
I  do." 

Miss  Daniwell  here  looked  closer  at  her 
work,  and  drew  two  parallel  lines  connect- 
ing the  stems  of  her  semi-quavers  very 
nicely. 


CHAPTER  LX 

THE  MOMENTOC3   QUEST10! 

I — I  EEAILY  "would  be  so  very  much  obliged 
if  you  would,"  resumed  Trevor.  "  Do  now, 
pray — tell  me  any  one  you  like  particularly  I" 

"  I  like  all  flowers  so  well,"  said  Miss  Violet, 
compelled  to  speak,  "  that  I  could  hardly 
choose  a  favourite — at  least,  without  thinking 
a  great  deal  ;  and  I  should  feel  then  as  if  I 
had  slighted  the  rest." 

"And  awfully  jealous  I'm  sure  they'd  be — / 
should — I  know  I  should,  indeed — I  should, 
indeed.  If  I — if  you — if  I  were  a  flower — I 
mean,  the — the  ugliest  flower  in  the  garden, 
by  Tove,  and  that  you  preferred — a — a  any- 
thing— I — I  think  I'd  almost  wither  away — I 
— I  swear  to  you  I  do — I'd  tear  my  leaves  out 
— I  would,  indeed — and — and — I'm  in  earnest, 
I  ,assure  you — I  am  indeed,  Bliss  Darkwell — 
I'm — I'm  awfully  in  love  with  you — I'm — I'm 
— I've  been  waiting  this  long  time  to  tell  you. 
I  wrote  to  your  father  for  leave  to  speak  to 
you — and  poor  Miss  Perfect  also — I — she  was 
very  kind  ;  and  I've  come  to — to  say — that — 
that  I  hope  you  can  like  me  enough — that  if 
a  life  of  the  greatest  devotion  to  your  happi- 
ness— and — and  the  greatest  devotion  to  your 
happiness," — he  was  trying  here  a  bit  of  tho 
speech  he  had  prepared,  but  it  would  not  come 
back,  and  so  he  shook  himself  free  of  it,  and 
went  on  :  "  111 — I'll  try  always  to  make  you 
happy — I  will,  indeed — and  you  shall  do  just 
as  you  please — and  there's  no  one — I  don't 
care  what  her  birth  or  rank,  I  should  be  prouder 
to  see  in  the — the — as — as  mistress  of  Roving- 
ton  than  you  ;  and  I — I  hope — I — I  hope  very 
much  you  can  like  me  enough  to  give  me  some 
encouragement  to — to — hope." 

And  Miss  Darkwell  answered  very  low — 
"I— I'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Trevor — I'm  very 
sorry ;  bufr  I  couldn't — I  can't,  indeed,  say 
anything  but — but  just  how  sorry  I  am,  and 
how  much  obliged  for  your  liking  me — and  I 
— it  could  not  be."  And  Miss  Violet  Dark- 
well,  with  a  very  beautiful  and  bright  colour, 
and  eyes  that  looked  darker  than  ever,  stood 
up  to  go. 
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"I — pray  don't — I — I'm  sure  you  misunder- 
stood mo — I  think  I  could — I — do  pray— just 
a  minute,"  said  Vane-  Trevor,  awfully  con- 
founded. 

Miss  Dark-well  waited  where  she  stood,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  carpet. 

"  I — I  don't  want  you  to  answer  me  now  ; 
I — I'd  rather  you  did'nt.  I — I — you'll  not 
answer  me  for  a  week.  I — I'd  rather  you 
thought  it  over  just  a  little — pray." 

"It  would  make  no  difference,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Trevor.  It  would  merely  prolong  what 
is  very  painful  to  me.  It  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  think  so  well  of  me,  and  I'm  very  much 
obliged  ;  but  I  think  I'll  go."  And  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  take  leave,  aid  was  on  the 
point  of  going. 

"But  really,  Miss  Darkwell,"  said  Mr. 
Trevor,  who  began  to  a  little  feel  insulted,  and 
to  remember  the  Trevors,  the  Vanes,  and  the 
historic  fame  of  Kevington  "  I — I  don  t  quite 
see — I  think  I — I — I  do  think  I  have  a  right 
to— to  some  explanation. 

"There's  nothing  to  explain  ;  I've  said 
everything,"  said  Miss  Vi  very  quietly. 

"  That's  very  easy,  of  course  to  say ;  but  1 
— I  don't  think  it's  using  a  fellow  quite" 

"  Did  I  ever  lead  you  to  think  I  thought 
otherwise?"  exclaimed.  Miss  Violet  with  a 
grave  but  fearless  glance. 

There  was  a  pause.  Trevor  was  angry,  and 
looked  it.  At  last  he  said — 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  but — but  I  know — I 
know  I'm  not  a  mere  nobody  here.  The 
Trevors  of  Reving  ton  are  pretty  well  known, 
and  they  have  always  married  in — in  a  certain 
rank ;  and  I  think  when  I've  spoken  to  you 
us  I  hr.ve  done,  I  might  have  expected  some- 
thing more  than  a  simple  no,  and — and  i  think, 
if  you  did  not  appear  to  like  me — at  all  events 
there  was  nothing  to  make  me  think  yo,u 
didn't,  and  that's  why  I  say  I  think  I've  a  right 
to  ask  for  an  explanation  ?" 

"  You  can  have  no  right  to  make  me  say 
one  word  more  than  I  please.  I've  said  all  I 
mean  to  say — more  than  I  need  have  said — 
and  I  won't  say  more,"  said  Miss  Violet  Dark- 
well,  with  eyes  that  glowed  indignantly,  for 
there  was  an  implied  contrast  in  the  lordly 
marriages  of  the  Trevors  with  his  own  tender 
of  his  hand  to  the  young  lady  which  fired  her 
pride. 

Before  he  recovered  she  had  reached  the 
door,  and  with  her  fingers  upon  the  handle 
she  paused,  and  returned  just  a  step  or  two, 
and  said,  extending  her  hand — 

"  And  I  think  we  might  part  a  little  more 
kindly,  for  you  have  no  cause  to  blame  me, 
and  when  you  think  a  little  you'll  say  so 
yourself.  Good-bye." 

Trevor  did  not  well  know  how  he  shook 
hands  with  her.  But  she  was  gone.  It  was 
all  OV.CT. 

Grief — rage — dissappointment — something 
like  insult!  He  could  not  say  that  he  had 
been  insulted.  But  Kevington  was.  The 
Trevors  were.  What  a  resource  in  such  states 
of  mind — denied  to  us  men — are  tears.  Good 
furious  weeping — the  thunder  and  the  rain — 


and  then  the  air  refreshed  and  the  sky 
serene. 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
drinking  too  much  brandy  and  water,  and  had 
been  beaten  heavily  about  the  head ;  he  was 
confounded  and  heated,  and  half  blind.  He 
walked  very  fast,  and  did  not  think  where  he 
was  going  until  he  stopped  close  to  the  gate 
of  Gilroyd. 

He  went  in,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  hall- 
door,  which  stood  open.  William  came  into 
the  hall. 

"Come  in,  Trevor,"  said  he.  He  had  taken 
his  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles,  and  was  more 
serene. 

"  No.  Come  out  and  have  a  walk  with  me, 
will  you  ?"  answered  Vane. 

"  Where  ?»  asked  William. 

"  Any  where.  Wherever  you  like — here 
among  the  trees." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  William,  who 
saw  that  in  Trevor's  countenance  which 
excited  his  curiosity  ;  and  out  he  came  with 
his  wide-awake  on,  and  Trevor  walked  beside 
him,  looking  very  luridly  on  the  ground,  and 
marching  very  fast.  William  walked  beside 
him,  quietly  waiting  till  the  oracle  should 
speak. 

Al  last,  wheeling  round  by  the  trunk  of  a 
huge  old  chestnut,  he  came  suddenly  to  a 
full  stop,  and  confronted  his  companion. 

"  Well,  that's  off  my  mind ;  all  over ;  the 
best  thing  I  dare  say  could  happen  me,  and  I 
think  she's  a  bit  of  a — a — I  think  she  has  a 
temper  of  her  own.  I  didn't  like  any  more 
shilly-shally,  you  know,  in  that  undecided 
way,  and  ff  thought  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
that  it's  all  off,  and  that  I'm  very  well  pleased 
it  is.  She's  very  pretty,  and  all  that  ;  but, 
hang  it,  there  are  other  things,  and  it  never 
would  have  done.  I  have  not  much  of  a  tem- 
per of  own,  I  believe."  (Trevor  was  really 
a  good-humoured  fellow,  but  chose  to  charge 
himself  with  this  little  failing  for  the  occasion), 
"and  I  could  not  get  on  with  that  kind  of 
thing.  It  wouldn't  have  done — it  couldn't — I 
thought  I'd  just  come  down  and  tell  you ;  and 
I  think  I'll  run  up  to  town  ;  they  want  me  to 
go  to  Kincton,  but  it's  too  slow;  and — and 
Revington's  such  a  wilderness.  I  wish  some 
one  would  take  it.  I  don't  want  to  marry  for 
ever  so  long.  I  don't  know  what  put  it  in  my 
head." 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor  resumed  his  walk  at  a 
slower  pace,  and  he  whistled  &  low  and  con- 
templative air,  looking  down  on  the  grass  with 
his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  then  he  said 
again — 

"  I  thought  I'd  just  come  down  and  tell  you ; 
and  you're  not  to  mention  it,  you  know — not 
to  that  fellow  Drake,  or  any  one,  mind — not 
that  I  much  care,  but  it  would  not  do  to  be 
talked  about,  and  you  won't  I  know,  thanks, 
and  the  Waggets  are  honourable  people,  they 
won't  talk  either  I  suppose  ;  and — and  I  depend 
on  you ;  and — and  you  know  you  and  I  are 
friends  all  the  same." 

"Certainly  no  worse,'"  said  William,  very 
truly,  shaking  his  hand  cordially. 
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"And  I'll  be  off  to-day.  I'll  go  to  the 
opera,  or  something  to-night.  I've  been  too 
long  shut  up ;  a  fellow  grows  rusty,  you  know, 
in  this  tiresome  corner.  I  wish  some  fool  of  a 
fellow  would  take  a  lease  of  it.  Gcod-bye, 
old  fellow ;  you  must  come  up  to  town  and 
see  me  when  I'm  settled,  mind  " 

And  so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

A  DOUBT   TROUBLES  MAUBRAY. 

I  COM:  now  to  some  incidents,  the  relation  of 
which  partakes,  I  can't  deny,  of  the  marvellous. 
I  can,  however,  vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of 
the  narrative ;  so  can  William  Maubray ;  so 
can  my  excellent  friend  Doctor  Wagget ;  so 
also  can  my  friend  Doctor  Drake,  a  shrewd  and 
sceptical  physician,  all  thoroughly  cognizant 
of  the  facts.  If  therefore,  anything  related 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  chapters 
should  appear  to  you  wholly  incredible,  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  ascribe  the  prodigious 
character  of  the  narrative  to  any  moral  laxities 
on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

I  believe  William  Maubray  liked  Vane 
Trevor  very  honestly,  and  that  he  was  as 
capable  of  friendship  as  any  man  I  have  ever 
met  with  ;  but  this  I  will  aver,  that  he  had 
not  been  so  cheerful  since  poor  Aunt  Dinah's 
death  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  which 
he  had  heard  the  authentic  report  of  his 
friend's  overthrow. 

Down  to  the  town  of  Saxton  that  evening, 
walked  William,  for  in  his  comfortable  moods 
he  required  human  society,  as  he  yearned  for 
sympathy  in  his  affections.  He  visited  his 
hospital  friend  Doctor  Drake,  now  in  his 
pardonable  elation  on  the  occasion  of  his 
friend's  downfall,  as  he  had  done  when  writh- 
ing under  the  thunderbolts  of  poor  Aunt 
Dinah. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  could  not  disclose 
what  lay  nearest  to  his  heart.  It  would  not 
have  done  to  commit  poor  Trevor's  little  secret 
to  Doctor  Drake,  nor  yet  to  tell  him  how 
wildly  in  love  he  was,  and  how  the  events  of 
this  day  had  lighted  up  his  hopes.  In  fact, 
Doctor  Drake  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  sort 
of  doctor  whom  a  gay  fellow  suffering  from 
one  of  Cupid's  bow-shot  wounds  would  have 
cared  to  consult,  and  William  visited  him-on 
this  occasion  simply  because  he  was  elated, 
excited,  and  could  not  do  without  company 
of  some  sort. 

At  about  half  past  nine  o'clock  Doctor  Drake 
was  called  away  to  visit  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
draper. 

"  Gouty  pain  in  the  duodenum — there's  a 
man,  now,  wansh — a — kill  himself.  He  is 
killing  himself.  Advice!  You  might  as  well 
advise  that  ub— bottle.  You  might,  a  bilious 
fellow — lithic  acid — gouty — 'sgouty  a  fellow 
by  Jove,  sir,  as  you'd  like  to  sec,  and  all  I  can 


do  he  wone  'rink  his — his  little — whatever  it 
is,  anyway  but  hot — hot,  sir,  and  with  sugar 
— sugar,  and  you  know  that's  poison,  simple 
p — poison.  You  see  me,  any  liT  thing  I  take- 
— sometimes  a  liddle  she'y,  sometimes  a  liT 
ole  Tom,  or  branle  ;  I  take  it  cole,  \viihout — 
quite  innocent1— rather  wsefle — shlight  impulse 
— all  the  organs — never  affcc'  the  head — never 
touch  the  liver — that's  the  way,  sir;  that's 
how  you  come  to  live  long — lots  o'  wawr,  cole 
waw'r,  and  just  sprinkle  over,  that's  your  sort, 
sir,  stick  a'  that,  sir ;  cole,  cole  waw'r — lots  o' 
waw'r,  sir ;  never  make  too  stiff,  you  know, 
an'  you  may  go  on  all  nigh' — don'  go,  you 
know,  I  mayn  be  half  'n  hour,  all  nigh,  sir,  an! 
no  harm  done — no  harm,  sir,  rather  usefic." 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  had  got  himseli 
into  his  surtout,  and  selecting  Mr.  Thomas's 
gouty  cordials,  ether  and  both  bottles  from 
his  drawer,  he  set  forth  on  his  sanitary  expe- 
dition, and  the  symposium  ended. 

So  William  walked  musingly  homeward. 
What  a  tender  melancholy  over  everything  1 
What  a  heavenly  night !  What  a  good,  honest, 
clever  fellow  Doctor  Drake  was  !  By  Jove,  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  for  Miss  Drake,  who  was 
no  doubt  in  the  drawing-room — a  jolly  old 
creature  was  Miss  Drake  !  Should  he  go  back 
and  drink  some  of  her  tea  ?  He  halted  and 
turned,  not  right  about,  but  right  face,  and 
hesitated  in  the  moonlight.  No,  it  was  too 
late — he  forgot  how  late  it  was.  But  he'd  go 
down  specially  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Drake 
another  evening.  And  so  he  resumed  that 
delicious  walk  homewards. 

There  was  no  use  in  denying  it  any  longer 
to  himself — none— he  knew  it — he  felt  it — he 
was  in  love  with  Violet  Darkwell — awfully  in 
love !  And  as  every  lover  is  an  egotist,  and  is 
diposed  on  the  whole  to  think  pretty  well  of 
himself.  The  hypothesis  did  cross  his  fancy 
frequently,  that  the  downfall  of  his  friend 
Trevor  was  somehow  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  William  Maubray.  Was  there — 
might  there  not  be — did  he  not  remember  signs 
and  tokens,  such  as  none  .but  lover's  eyes  can 
read  or  see,  that  seemed  to  indicate  a — a  pre- 
ference ;  might  there  not  be  a  pre-occupation  ? 

What  a  charm  in  the  enigmatic  conditions 
of  a  lover's  happiness  I  How  beautiful  the 
castles  in  the  air  in  which  his  Habitation  is ! 
How  she  stands  at  the  open  portal,  or  leans 
from  the  casement,  in  beautiful  shadow,  or 
golden  light  divine !  How  he  reads  his  fa  to 
in  air-drawn  characters,  in  faintest  signs,  re- 
membered looks,  light  words,  atone'.'Hovy 
latent  meanings  hover  in  all  she  says,  or 
sings,  or  looks,  or  docs ;  and  how  imagination 
is  enthralled  by  the  mystery,  and  he  never 
tires  of  exploring,  and  guessing,  and  wonder- 
ing, and  sighing.  Those  deep  reserves  and 
natural  wiles  of  girls  arc  given  to  interest  us 
others,  with  those  sweet  doubts  and  trem- 
bling hopes  that  constitute  the  suspense  and 
excitement  of  romance. 

William  Maubray  sat  himself  down  in  a 
delightful  melancholy,  in  his  great  chair  by 
the  drawing-room  fire,  and  ordered  tea,  and 
told  old  Winnie  that  she  must  come  and  have 
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a  cup,  and  keep  him  company ;  and  so  sne  did 
very  gladly,  and  William  made  her  talk  a 
great  deal  about  poor  Aunt  Dinah,  and  this 
retrospect  went  on  with  a  stream  of  marginal 
anecdote  about  Miss  Violet,  to  every  syllable 
of  which,  though  maundered  over  in  honest 
Winnie's  harum-scarum  prose,  he  listened 
breathlessly,  as  to  the  far-off  music  of  angels. 
And  when  all  was  told  out,  led  her  back  art- 
fully, and  heard  the  story  bit  by  bit  again, 
r.nd  listened  to  her  topsy-turvey  praises  of 
Violet  in  a  delightful  dream,  and  would  have 
kept  her  up  all  night  narrating,  but  honest 
Homer  nodded  at  last,  and  William  was  fain 
to  let  the  muse  take  flight  to  her  crib. 

Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  mused 
alone,  revolving  sweet  and  bitter  fancies, 
thinking  how  well  Sergeant  Darkwell  thought 
of  him,  how  near  Violet  still  was,  what  easy 
access  to  the  Kectory,  how  sure  he  was  of  the 
old  people's  good  word,  how  miserable  he 
should  be,  what  a  failure  his  life  without  her. 
Kow  she  had  refused  Vane  Trevor — refused 
Rjvington.  Was  that  a  mere  motiveless 
freak  ?  Was  there  no  special  augury  to  his 
favour  discernable  in  it?  He  had  the  Bar 
before  him  now — could  not  Sergeant  Darkwell 
bring  him  forward,  put  him  in  the  way  of 
business  ?  He  was  not  afraid  of  work — he 
liked  it.  Anything — everything,  for  sake  of 
her.  Besides,  he  was  no  longer  penniless. 
He  could  make  a  settlement  now.  Thanks  to 
poor  dear  Aunt  Dinah,  Gilroyd  was  his. 
Aunt  Dinah  1 

And  here  the  thought  of  her  odd  threaten- 
ings  and  prohibition  crossed  his  brain.  Five 
years !  Nonsense  !  Madness  !  That  would 
never  do.  Five  years  before  so  young  a  man, 
looks  like  fifty.  In  a  lover's  chronicle  it  is  an 
age.  Quite  impracticable.  He  would  lay  the 
case  before  Sergeant  Darkwell  and  Doctor 
Wagget.  He  well  knew  how  they,  conscien- 
tious, good,  clear-headed  men  would  treat  it. 
But,  alas !  it  troubled  him — it  vexed  him. 
The  menace  was  in  his  ear — a  shadow  stood 
by  him.  There  were  memoranda  in  his  desk, 
and  poor  Aunt  Dinah's  last  letter.  He  would 
read  them  over.  He  had  fancied,  very  likely, 
that  she  meant  more,  and  more  seriously,  than 
a  re-perusal  would  support.  So  eagerly  he 
opened  his  desk,  and  got  out  those  moment- 
ous papers. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE  FCBNITURE  BEGINS  TO  TALK. 

HE  read  Aunt  Dinah's  letters  over  again,  and 
marked  the  passage  with  his  pencil,  and  read 
again. 

"  Do  you  remember,  dear  boy,  all  told  you, 
dear,  about  the  five  years.  I  dreamed  much 
since.  If  you  think  of  such  a  thing  I  must 
do  it." 

This  last  sentence  he  underlined,  "If  you 


think  of  such  a  thing,  I  must  do  it.  Sorry  I 
shoul "  (she  meant  should)  "  fear  or  dislike 
me.  I  should  haunt,  torment  Willie.  But 
you  will  do  right."  Do  right.  She  meant 
wait  for  five  years,  of  course.  My  poor  dar- 
ling aunt  I  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  one  of 
those  odious  bpoks  of  American  bosh — Elihu 
Bung!  I  wish  Elihu  Bung  was  sunk  in  a 
barrel  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Then  William  looked  to  his  diary,  for  about 
that  period  of  his  life  he  kept  one  for  two 
years  and  seven  months,  and  he  read  these 
entries  : 

" Dear  Aunt  Dinah  pressed  me  very 

much  to  give  her  a  'distinct  promise  not  to 
marry  for  five  years — marry  indeed !  I,  poor, 
penniless  William  Maubray !  I  shall  never 
marry — yet  I  can't  make  this  vow — and  she 
threatened  me,  saying,  'If  I'm  dead  there's 
nothing  that  spirit  can  do,  if  you  so  much  as 
harbour  the  thought,  be  I  good,  or  evil,  or 
mocking,  I'll  not  do  to  prevent  it.  I'll  trouble 
you,  I'll  torment  you,  I'll  pick  her  eyes  out, 
but  I  won't  suffer  you  to  ruin  youiself.'  And 
she  said  very  often  that  she  expected  to  bo  a 
mocking  spirit ;  and  said  again,  '  Mind  I  told 
you,  though  I  be  dead,  you  shan't  escape  me.' 
'  That  night  I  had  an  odious  night-mare.  An 
apparition  like  my  aunt  came  to  my  bedside, 
and  caught  my  arm  with  its  hand,  and  said, 
quite  distinctly,  "Oh!  my  God!  William,  I 
am  dead  ;  don't  let  me  go."  I  fancied  I  saw 
the  impression  of  fingers  on  my  arm ;  and  I 
think  I  never  was  so  horrified  in  my  life. 
And  afterwards  in  her  own  bedroom,  my  aunt 
having  heard  my  dream,  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  warning,  and  said,  "  If  1  die  before 
the  time,  "  I'll  watch  you  as  an  old  gray  cat 
watches  a  mouse,  if  you  so  much  as  think  of 
it.  I'll  plague  you  ;  I'll  save  you  in  spite  of 
yourself,  and  mortal  was  never  haunted  and 
tormented  as  you  shall  be,  till  you  give  it  up." ' 
And  saying  this  she  laughed." 

"  The  whole  of  this  new  fancy  turns  out  to 
be  one  of  the  Henbane  delusions.  How  I 
wish  all  those  cursed  books  of  spiritualism 
were  with  Don  Quixote's  library  !" 

William  had  now  the  facts  pretty  well  be- 
fore him.  He  had,  moreover,  a  very  distinct 
remembrance  of  that  which  no  other  person 
had  imagined  or  seen — the  face  of  the  appari- 
tion of  Aunt  Dinah,  and  the  dark  and  pallid 
stare  she  had  actually  turned  upon  him,  as  ho 
recounted  the  particulars  of  his  vision.  It 
had  grown  very  late,  and  he  was  quite  alone, 
communing  in  these  odd  notes,  and  with  these 
strange  remembrances  with  the  dead.  Per- 
haps all  the  strong  tea  he  had  drunk  with  old 
Winnie  that  night  helped  to  make  him  ner- 
vous. One  of  his  candles  had  burnt  out  by 
this  time,  and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  these 
curious  records,  the  room  looked  dark  and  in- 
distinct, and  the  slim,  black  cabinet  that  stood 
against  the  wall  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  startled  him,  it  looked  so  like  a  big, 
muffled  man. 

I  dare  say  he  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
postponed  his  scrutiny  of  his  papers  until  the 
morning.  At  all  events  he  began  to  experi- 
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enco  those  sensations,  which  in  morbid  moods 
of  this  kind,  dispose  us  to  change  of  scene. 
What  was  it  that  made  that  confounded  cab- 
inet, and  its  shadow,  again  look  so  queer,  as 
ho  raised  his  eyes  and  the  candle  ;  just  like  a 
great  fellow  in  a  loose  coat  extending  his  arm 
to  strike  ? 

That  was  the  cabinet  which  once,  in  a  con- 
fidential mood,  poor  Aunt  Dinah  had  de- 
scribed as  the  spiritual  tympanum  on  which 
above  all  other  sympathetic  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  the  house  she  placed  her  trust.  Such 
a  spirit-gauge  was  in  no  other  room  of  Gil- 
royd.  It  thrummed  so  oracularly ;  it  cracked 
with  such  a  significant  emphasis. 

"  Oh  !  I  see  ;  nothing  but  the  shadow,  as  I 
move  the  candle.  Yes,  only  that  and  nothing 
more.  I  wish  it  was  out  of  that,  it  is  such  an 
ugly  black  beast  of  a  box." 

Now  William  put  poor  Aunt  Dinah's  letter 
carefully  back  in  rts  place,  as  also  his  diary, 
and  locked  his  desk ;  and  just  then  the  cabinet 
uttered  one  of  those  cracks  which  poor  Aunt 
Dinah  so  much  respected.  In  the  superna- 
tural silence  it  actually  made  him  bounce.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  fan- 
cied such  things -could  have  a  meaning. 

"  The  fire's  gone  out ;  the  room  is  cooling, 
and  the  wood  of  that  ridiculous  cabinet  is 
contracting.  What  can  it  do  but  crack  ?  I 
think  I'm  growing  as  mad  as — he  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  as  poor  Aunt  Dinah,  but 
something  restrained  him,  and  he  respect- 
fully substituted  as  a  March  hare." 

Here  the  cabinet  uttered  a  fainter  crack, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "I  hear  you;"  and 
William  paused,  expecting  almost  to  sec  some- 
thing sitting  on  the  top  of  it,  or  emerging 
through,  its  doors,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  such 
disgusting  nonsense!"  and  he  looked  round 
the  room,  and  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  placed 
his  keys  in  his  pocket.  His  strong  tea,  and 
his  solitude,  and  the  channel  into  which  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts ;  the  utter  silence, 
the  recent  death,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
made  the  disgusted  philosopher  rise  to  take 
the  candle  which  had  not  a  great  deal  of  life 
left  in  it,  and  shutting  the  door  on  the  cabinet, 
whose  loquacity  he  detested,  he  got  to  his 
bedroom  in  a  suspicious  and  vigilant  state  ; 
and  he  was  glad  when  he  got  into  his  room. 
William  locked  his. door  on  the  inside.  He 
lighted  his  candles,,  poked  his  fire,  violently 
wrested  his  thoughts  from  uncomfortable 
themes ;  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire  and 
thought  of  Violet  Darkwell.  "  Oh  that  I  dare 
think  it  was  for  my  sake  she  refused  Vane 
Trevor !"  and  so  on,  building  many  airy  cas- 
tles, and  declaiming  eloquently  over  his  work. 
The  old  wardrobe  in  the  room  made  two  or 
three  warning  starts  and  cracks,  but  its  ejacu- 
lations were  disrespectfully  received. 

"  Fire  away  old  fool,  much  I  mind  you  t  A 
gentlemanlike  cabinet  may  be  permitted,  but 
a  vulgar  cupboard,  impudence." 

So  William  got  to  his  bed,  and  fell  asleep ; 
in  no  mood  I  think  to  submit  to  a  five  years' 
wait,  if  a  chance  of  acceptance  opened ;  and 
in  the  morning  he  was  astonished. 


Again,  my  reader's  incredulity  compels  me 
to  aver  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  the 
particulars  I  now  relate  of  William  Maubray's 
history  are  strictly  true.  He  is  living  to 
depose  to  all.  My  excellent  friend  Doctor 
Drake  can  certify  to  others,  and  as  I  said,  the 
Rector  of  the  parish,  to  some  of  the  oddest. 
Upon  this  evidence,  not  doubting,  I  found 
my  narrative. 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

WILLIAM  MAUBUAT  13    TORMENTED. 

On  the  little  table  at  his  bedside,  where  his 
candle  stood,  to  his  surprise,  on  awaking,  he 
saw  one  of  the  boots  which  he  had  put  off  in 
the  passage  on  the  previous  night.  There  it 
was,  no  possible  mistake  about  it ;  and  what 
was  more  it  was  placed  like  one  of  his  orna- 
mental bronze  weights ;  one  of  those  indeed 
was  fashioned  like  a  buskin  upon  some  papers. 

What  were  these  papers  ?  With  growing 
amazement  he  saw  that  they  were  precisely 
those  which  he  had  been  reading  the  night 
before,  and  had  carefully  locked  up  in  his 
desk — poor  Aunt  Dinah's  warning  letter — and 
his  own  notes  of  her  threatening  words  1 

It  was  little  past  seven  noAv ;  he  had  left 
his  shutters  open  as  usual.  Had  he  really 
locked  his  door  ?  No  doubt  upon  that  point. 
The  key-  was  inside,  and  the  door  locked. 
The  keys  of  his  desk,  what  of  them  ?  There 
they  were,  precisely  where  he  had  left  them, 
on  the  chimney-piece.  This  certainly  was 
very  odd.  Who  was  there  in  the  house  to 
play  him  such  a  trick  ?  No  one  could  have 
opened  his  door ;  his  key  stuck  in  the  lock  on 
the  inside ;  and  how  else  could  any  one  have 
entered  ?  Who  was  thero  to  conceive  such  a 
plot?  and  by  what  ingenuity  could  any  merry 
devil  play  it  off?  And  who  could  know  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  ?  "Here  was  a  symbol 
such  as  he  could  not  fail  to  interpret.  The 
heel  of  his  boot  on  the  warnings  and  entreat- 
ies of  his  poor  dead  aunt !  could  anything  be 
more  expressive? 

William  began  to  feel  very  oddly.  He  got 
on  his  clothes  quickly,  and  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  His  desk  was  just  as  he  had 
placed  it;  he  unlocked  it;  his  papers  were 
not  disturbed;  nothing  apparently  had  been 
movred  but  the  letter  and  his  diary. 

William  sat  down  utterly  puzzled,  and 
looked  at  the  black  japanned  cabinet,  with  its 
straggling  bass-reliefs  of  gold  Chinamen, 
pagodas,  and  dragons  glimmering  in  the  cold 
morning  light,  with  more  real  suspicion  than 
he  had  ever  eyed  it  before. 

Old  Winnie"  thought  that  day  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam was  unusually  "dull."  The  fact  is,  that 
he  was  beginning  to  acquire,  not  a  hatred,  but 
a  fear  of  Gilroyd,  and  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
thoughts  of  selling  the  old  house  and  place,  or 
letting  it,  and  getting  out  of  reach  of  its  am- 
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biguous  influences.  He  was  constantly  think- 
ing over  these  things,  puzzling  his  brain  over 
an  inscrutable  problem,  still  brooding  over  the 
strange  words  of  Aunt  Dinah,  "A  mocking 
spirit;  I'll  trouble;  I'll  torment  you.  You 
shan't  escape  me.  Though  I  be  dead,  I'll 
watch  you  as  an  old  grey  Cat  watches  a  mouse. 
If  you  so  much  as  think  of  it,  I'll  plague  you  1" 
and  so  forth 

William  walked  over  to  the  Rectory.  He 
asked  first  for  Miss  Waggct — she  was  out ;  then 
for  the  Hector — so  was  he. 

"Arc  you  quite  sure  the  ladies  are  out — 
both  ?"  he  inquired,  lingering. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Miss  Darkwell  drove  down  with 
the  mistress  to  the  church,  about  the  new 
cushions,  I  think." 

"  Oh  !  then  I'll  call  another  time  ;"  and 
William's  countenance  brightened  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  pretty  spire,  and  away  he  went 
on  the  wings  of  hope. 

The  church  door  was  open,  and  sexton  and 
clerk  were  there,  and  William,  looking  round 
the  empty  pews  and  up  to  the  galleries,  in- 
quired for  Miss  Wagget.  He  was  not  lucky. 
The  sexton  mistook  the  inquiry  for  Mr.  Wag- 
get,  and  directed  William  to  the  vestry-room, 
at  whose  door  he  knocked  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  entering,  found  the  Hector  examin- 
ing the  register  for  the  year  '48. 

"  Ha ! — found  me  out  ?  Tracked  to  my  lair," 
said  he,  saluting  William  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  a  kindly  smiling.  "  Not  a  word, 
though,  till  this  is  done — just  a  minute  or  two. 
Sit  down. 

"  I'll  wait  in  the  church,  sir/'  said  William, 
and  slipped  out  to  renew  his  search.  But  his 
news  was  disappointing.  The  ladies  had 
driven  away,  neither  clerk  nor  sexton  could 
tell  whither,  except  that  it  was  through  High 
Street;  and  William  mounted  the  elevated 
ground  about  the  yew  tree,  and  gazed  along 
the  High  Street,  but  all  in  vain,  and  along  the 
upward  road  to  Treworth,  but  equally  without 
result :  and  the  voice  of  the  Hector,  who  thought 
he  was  admiring  the  landscape,  recalled 
him. 

Mr.  Wagget  was  not  only  an  honourable 
and  a  religious  man — he  was  kindly  and  gay ; 
he  enjoyed  everything — his  trees  and  his 
flowers,  his  dinner,  his  friends,  even  his  busi- 
ness, but,  above  all  things,  his  books;  and 
herein  was  a  powerful  sympathy  with  the 
younger  student,  who  was  won  besides  to  con- 
fidence by  the  general  spirits  of  the  good  man. 

The  loneliness  of  Gilroyd,  too — insupport- 
able, had  it  not  been  for  the  vicinity  of  Violet 
—made  his  company  very  welcome.  So,  fall- 
ing into  discourse,  it  naturally  befel  that  Wil- 
liam came  to  talk  of  that  which  lay  nearest 
his  heart  at  that  moment — his  unaccountable 
adventure  of  the  night  before. 

Very  curious,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  quite 
inexplicable,"  said  Doctor  Wagget,  very  much 
interested.  "  The  best  authenticated  thing  I've 
heard — much  the  best — of  the  kind.  You  must 
tell  it  all  over  again.  It's  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  case  I  know." 

Thus  oddly  encouraged,  William  again  re- 


counted his  strange  story,  and  unfolded  some- 
thing of  the  horror  with  which  his  doubts 
were  fraught. 

"  You  said  nothing  ?"  asked  the  parson. 

"  Nothing  " 

"  Ha  !  It  is  the  very  best  case  I  ever  heard 
or  read.  Every  one  knows,  in  fact,  there  have 
been  such  things.  /  believe  in  apparitions. 
I  don't  put  them  in  my  sermons,  though,  be- 
cause so  many  people  don't,  and  it  weakens 
one's  influence  to  run  unnecessarily  into  dis- 
puted subjects,  and  it's  time  enough  to  talk  of 
such  things  when  people  are  visited,  as  you 
have  been.  You  must  not  be  frightened, 
though ;  you've  no  need.  If  these  things  be, 
they  form  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  nature, 
and  any  evil  that  may  befal  you  in  consequence 
is  as  much  a  subject  for  legitimate  prayer  as 
sickness  or  any  other  affliction ;  indeed,  more 
obviously  so,  because  we  are  furnished  with  no 
other  imaginable  means  than  prayer  alone, 
and  a  life  conformable  to  God's  will,  to  resist 
them.  Poor  little  thing!  She  talked  very 
flightily.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation, 
and  latterly  she  listened,  and  I  had  hoped  with 
some  effect.  Especially  I  urged  her  to  clear 
her  mind  of  all  idea  of  spiritual  action,  except 
such  as  is  presented  for  our  comfort  and  warn- 
ing in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  here,  you 
sec,  she,  poor  little  thing,  is  restless,  and  you 
trouble'd.  It's  the  oddest  case  I  ever  heard 
of." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  what  I've  told  you,  sir, 
to  any  one." 

"  Certainly  not,  for  the  world — not  a  human 
being,  not  even  my  sister.  By-thc-bye, 
couldn't  you  come  over  and  dine  with  us,  and 
sleep ;  you  must  sleep  to-night  by  way  of  ex- 
periment." 

So  William  promised,  well  pleased,  and 
went ;  but,  alas  !  this  was  a  day  of  disappoint- 
ments. Violet  had  gone  again  to  make  a  short 
stay  at  the  Mainwarings. 

"  What  can  the  Mainwarings  want  of  her  ? 
She's  always  going  there  ;  what  is  there  about 
them  so  charming  ?"  demanded  William  of 
himself;  and  an  outline  of  the  military  son 
of  the  family,  Captain  Mainwaring,  possibly  on 
leave  and  at  home,  disturbed  him. 

Now,  to  the  further  wonderment  and  even 
delight  of  Doctor  Wagget,  a  very  curious  re- 
sult followed  from  the  "  experiment"  of  Wil- 
liam's one  night's  sojourn  at  the  Rectory.  At 
his  host's  request,  he  had  locked  his  bed-room 
door,  just  as  he  had  done  at  Gilroyd,  and  in  the 
morning  he  found  his  stick,  which  he  had  left 
in  the  hall,  tied  fast  in  the  loops  in  which  in 
the  daytime  the  curtains  were  gathered.  There 
it  hung  across  the  bed  over  his  head,  an 
image,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  suspended  cas- 
tigation. 

The  Doctor  was  early  at  William's  door,  and 
fonnd  his  guest's  toilet  half  completed.  In 
real  panic,  Maubray  pointed  out  the  evidence 
of  tLis  last  freak. 

"  What  an  absurd  ghost  I"  thought  Mr.  Wag- 
get,  in  a  pleasing  terror,  as  he  examined  and 
pondered  over  the  arrangement. 

"  It  only  shows  that  change  of  place  won't 
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do,"  said  the  Rector.  "  Consider  this,  how- 
ever,'' he  resumed,  after  an  interval  consumed 
in  search  of  consolation,  "  these  manifesta- 
tions, and  very  characteristic  they  are,  if  we 
assume  they  come  from  my  poor  friend,  are 
made  in  furtherance  of  what  she  conceives 
your  interests,  in  the  spirit  of  that  love  which 
she  manifested  for  you  all  your  life,  and  you 
may  be  well  assured  they  will  never  be  pushed 
to  such  a  point  as  to  hurt  you. 

William  got  on  the  bed,  and  untied  his 
stick,  which  on  his  way  home  he  broke  to 
pieces,  as  a  thing  bewitched,  in  a  nervous 
paroxysm,  and  flung  into  the  little  brook  that 
runs  by  Revington. 

At  breakfast,  Miss  Wagget  asked  of  her 
brother, 

"  Did  you  hear  the  noise  at  the  hat-stand  in 
the  hall  last  night  ?  Your  hat  was  knocked 
down  and  rolled  all  across  the  hall."  (The 
parson  and  William  glanced  at  one  another 
here.)  "It  was  certainly  that  horrid  grey 
cat  that  comes  in  at  the  lobby  window." 

At  mention  of  the  grey  cat  the  remem- 
brance of  poor  Aunt  Dinah's  smile  struck 
William. 

"  By  Jove !  my  stick  was  at  the  hat-stand," 
exclaimed  he. 

"  Your  stick  ?  but  this  was  a  hat,"  replied 
Miss  Wagget,  who  did  not  see  why  he  should 
be  so  floored  by  the  recollection  of  his  stick. 

"  Ha !  your  stick  ?  so  it  was — was  it,"  ex- 
claimed Doctor  Wagget,  with  a  sudden  awe, 
equally  puzzling. 

And  staring  at  her  brother,  and  then  again 
at  William,  Miss  Wagget  suffered  the  water 
from  the  tea-urn  to  overflow  her  cup  and  her 
saucer  in  succession. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

AN    AMBUSCADE. 

GILROYD  was  awfully  slow,  and  even  the  town 
of  Saxton  dull.  Cricket  was  quite  over.  There 
was  no  football  there.  William  Maubray  used 
to  play  at  the  ancient  game  of  quoits  with 
Arthur  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Saxton  attorney,  who 
was  a  little  huffy  when  he  lost,  and  very  posi- 
tive on  points  of  play ;  but  on  the  whole  a 
good  fellow.  Sometimes  in  the  smoking- 
room,  under  the  reading-room,  he  and  Doctor 
Drake  played  clattering  games  of  backgam- 
mon, with  sixpenny  stakes,  and  called  their 
throws  loudly,  and  crowed  ungenerously  when 
they  won.  But  these  gaieties  and  dissipations 
failed  to  restore  William  altogether  to  his 
pristine  serenity.  Although  he  had  been  now 
for  four  nights  quite  unmolested,  he  could  not 
trust  Gilroyd.  It  was  a  haunted  house,  and 
he  the  sport  of  a  spirit.  The  place  was  be- 
witched, but  so,  unhappily,  was  the  man. 
His  visit  to  the  Rectory  proved  that  change  of 
place  could  not  deliver  him.  He  was  watched 
and  made  to  feel  that  his  liberty  was  gone.  I 
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Violet  Darkwell  was  not  to  return  to  the 
Rectory  for  a  week  or  more,  and  William 
called  on  Doctor  Wagget,  looking  ill,  and  un- 
questionably in  miserable  spirits.  To  the 
Rector  he  had  confessed  something  vaugely 
of  his  being  in  love,  and  cherishing  hopes  con- 
trary to  the  terms  which  poor  Aunt  Dinah  had 
sought  to  impose  upon  him. 

A  few  nights  later,  emboldened  by  his  long 
respite,  he  had  written  some  stanzas,  address- 
ed to  the  young  lady's  carte  de  visite,  expressive 
of  his  hopes,  and  in  the  morning  he  had  found 
his  desk  in  his  bed-room,  though  he  had  left 
it  in  the  drawing-room,  and  his  bed-room  door 
was  as  usual  locked.  His  desk  was  not  open, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  of  the  papers  having 
been  disturbed,  but  the  verses  he  had  that 
night  written  had"  been  taken  out  and  torn  in- 
to small  pieces,  which  were  strewn  on  top  of 
the  desk. 

Since  then  he  had  not  had  a  single  quiet 
night,  and  the  last  night  was  the  oddest,  and 
in  this  respect  the  most  unpleasant,  that  they 
had  set  the  servants  talking. 

"  Tom,  he's  a  very  steady  old  fellow,  you 
know,"  related  William,  "  waked  me  up  last 
night  at  about  two  o'clock.  I  called  through 
the  door  not  knowing  but  that  it  might  be 
something." 

"  I  knou;"  said  the  Rector,  with  a  mysteri- 
ous nod. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  told  me  he  had  been 
awake  and  heard  a  loud  knocking  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, like  the  hammering  of  a  nail,  as  in- 
deed it  proved  to  be ;  and  he  ran  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  saw  nothing  unusual  there, 
and  then  to  the  lobby,  and  there  he  saw  a  tall 
figure  in  a  white  dress  run  up  the  stairs,  with 
a  tread  that  sounded  like  bare  feet,  and  as  it 
reached  the  top  it  threw  a  hammer  backward 
which  hopped  down  the  steps  to  his  feet.  It 
was  the  kitchen  hammer,  unhung  from  the 
nail  there  which  we  found  had  been  pulled 
out  of  the  wall.  Without  waiting  to  get  my 
clothes  on,  down  I  went  with  him,  but  our 
search  showed  nothing  but  one  very  curious 
discovery."  " 

"  Ha  ?    Go  on,  sir." 

"I  must  tell  you,  sir,  there  was  a  print,  a 
German  coloured  thing.  I  had  forgotten  it — 
it  was  in  my  poor  Aunt's  portfolio  in  a  drawer 
there,  of  a  great  txibby  cat  pretending  to  doze, 
and  in  reality  slily  watching  a  mouse  that 
half  emerges  from  its  hole,  approaching  a  bit 
of  biscuit,  and  this  we  found  nailed  to  the 
middle  of  the  door." 

"  The  inside  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  did  not  see  anything  of  the  appari- 
tion yourself?'1  asked  Doctor  Wagget. 

"  No,  I  was  asleep.  I've  seen  nothing 
whatever  but  such  things  as  I've  described ; 
and  the  fact  is  I'm  worried  to  death,  and  I 
don't  in  the  least  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  clergyman,  after 
a  pause.  "  I'll  go  down  and  spend  the  night 
at  Gilroyd,  if  you  allow  me,  and  we'll  get 
Doctor  Drake  to  come  also,  if  you  approve, 
and  we'll  watch,  sir,  we — we'll  spy  it  out — 
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we'll  get  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  Drake's 
afraid  of  nothing,  no  more  am  I — and — and 
what  do  you  say,  may  we  go  ?" 

So  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  that  evening  the  Parson  and  Doctor 
Drake  in  friendly  chat  together  walked  up  to 
the  door  of  Gilroyd,  and  were  welcomed  by 
William,  who  led  these  learned  witch-linders 
into  his  study,  which  commanded  easy  access 
to  both  drawing-room  and  parlour,  and  to  the 
back  and  the  great  staircase. 

The  study  looked  bright  and  pleasant — a 
cheery  fire  flashed  on  the  silver  tea-pot  and 
cream-ewer,  and  old  China  tea  things,  and 
glimmered  warmly  over  the  faded  gilded  backs 
of  the  books.  This  and  the  candles  lighted 
up  the  room  so  brightly  that  it  needed  an  ef- 
fort— notwithstanding  the  dark  wainscot — to 
admit  a  thought  of  a  ghost. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  parson  had  really 
any  faith  in  ghosts  or  not.  He  thought  he 
had,  and  cultivated  in  private  a  taste  for  that 
curious  luxury,  though  he  was  reserved  on 
the  subject  among  his  parishioners.  I  don't 
think,  however,  if  his  nerves  had  been  as 
much  engaged  as  they  might,  he  could  have 
turned  over  the  old  tomes  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Crutched  Friars  with  so  much  interest  as  he 
did,  or  commented  so  energetically  upon_the 
authors  and  editions. 

Doctor  Drake  was  utterly  sceptical,  and 
being  "  threatened  with  one  of  his  ugly 
colds,"  preferred  brandy  and  water  to  tea — a 
little  stimulus  seasonably  applied,  often  rout- 
ing the  enemy  before  he  had  time  to  make  an 
impression.  So,  very  snugly  they  sat  round 
their  table.  The  conversation  was  chiefly  be- 
tween the  Eector  and  the  Doctor,  William 
being  plainly  out  of  spirits  and  a  good  deal 
in  the  clouds.  The  churchman  sipped  his  tea, 
and  the  physician  his  strong  drink,  and  there 
was  adjusted  a  plan  for  the  operations  of  the 
night. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Maubray,  you  must  do  as  we 
order,  when  AVC  bid  you,  you  go  to  bed — do 
you  see — everything  must  proceed  precisely 
as  usual,  and  Doctor  Drake  and"  I  will  sit  up 
and  watch  here — you  go,  at  your  accustomed 
hour  and  lock  your  door — mind,  as  usual — 
and  we'll  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to — 
to " 

"  To  arrest  the  Cabinet — egad ! — and  gar- 
rotte the  Clock,  if  either  so  much  as  cracks 
while  we  are  on  duty,"  interposed  Doctor 
Drake,  poking  William's  flagging  spirits  with 
a  joke,  in  vain. 

"  I  dare  say,"  was  William's  parting  obser- 
vation ;  "just  because  you  are  both  here  there 
will  be  nothing  whatever  to-night — I'm  quite 
certain ;  but  I'm  awfully  obliged  to  you  all 
the  same. 

He  was  quite  wrong,  however,  as  all  who 
please  may  learn  from  the  seauel. 


CHAPTER  LXV 


WILLIAM  MAUBRAY,  in  obedience  to  orders 
went  to  his  bed,  having  locked  his  chamber 
door.  He  grew  tired  of  listening  for  sound  or 
signal  from  the  picket  in  the  parlour,  as  he 
lay  in  his  bed  reading,  his  eyes  failed  him. 
He  had  walked  fifteen  miles  that  day,  and  in 
spite  of  his  determination  to  remain  awake, 
perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  it  he  fell 
into  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  in  a  way  that  surprised  him. 

The  sages  in  the  study  had  drawn  their 
arm-chairs  about  the  fire.  The  servants  had 
gone  to  bed — all  was  quiet,  and  it  was  now 
past  one  o'clock.  The  conversation  was  hard- 
ly so  vigorous  as  at  first — there  were  long 
pauses,  during  which  the  interlocutors  yawn- 
ed furtively  into  their  hands,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Waggct  was,  at  the  Phy- 
sician's request,  expounding  to  him  the  precise 
point  on  which  two  early  heresies  differed, 
Doctor  Drake  actually  sank  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber, and  snored  so  loud  as  to  interrupt  the 
speaker,  who  smiled  shrugged,  shook  his 
head,  and,  being  a  charitable  man,  made  ex- 
cuses for  his  drowsiness,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately fell  fast  asleep  himself. 

The  clcrg3rman  was  awakened  by  some  noise. 
He  must  have  been  asleep  a  long  time,  for 
the  fire  had  subsided,  and  he  felt  cold,  and 
was  so  stiff  from  long  sitting  in  the  same  pos- 
ture that  he  could  hardly  get  up — one  of  the 
candles  had  burned  out  in  the  socket,  and  the 
other  was  very  low. 

On  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
the  clergyman  saw  a  gaunt  figure  in  white 
gliding  from  the  room.  On  seeing  this  form 
I  am  bound  to  confess  the  clergyman  was  so 
transported  Avith  horror,  that  he  seized  the 
sleeping  doctor  by  the  head,  and  shook  it 
violently. 

Up  started  the  doctor,  and  also  saw  in  the 
shadow  the  spectre  which  had  paused  in  the 
hall,  looking  awfully  tall. 

The  doctor's  hand  was  on  the  candlestick, 
and  uttering  a  prayer,  he  flung  it,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  horror ;  but  it  was  a  wild  shot,  and 
hit  the  sofa  near  the  study  door,  and  rebound- 
ed under  the  table.  The  study  was  now  dark, 
but  not  so  the  hall.  One  tall  window  admit- 
ted a  wide  sheet  of  moonlight.  The  clatter 
of  the  doctor's  projectile  seemed  to  affect  the 
apparition,  for  it  suddenly  began  to  run  round 
and  round  the  hall,  in  wide  circles,  regularly 
crossing  the  broad  strip  of  moonlight  and  dis- 
playing its  white  draperies  every  time  for 
half  a  second ;  the  philosophers  in  the  study 
could  not  tell  whether  each  new  revolution 
might  not  bring  it  into  the  room,  to  deal 
with  them  in  some  unknown  way.  One  word 
they  did  not  utter,  but  groped  and  pulled  one 
another,  fiercely,  and  groaned,  and  panted, 
and  snorted,  like  two  men  wrestling,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  each  would  have  liked  to  get 
his  friend  between  himself  and  the  object, 
which,  after  whirling  some  half  dozen  times 
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round  the  hall,  passed  off  as  it  seemed  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  or  the  back-stair. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  study,  still  holding 
one  another,  though  with  a  relaxed  grasp, 
were  now  leaning  with  their  backs  to  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  1"  panted  Doctor  Drake 
nervously,  and  the  Rector  sighed  two  or  three 
times  in  great  exhaustion.  The  physician 
was  first  to  speak. 

"  Well !  Hey !  Where's  your  scepticism 
now  ?"  said  he. 

"  My  friend — my  good  friend,"  replied  the 
parson,  "  don't  be  alarmed.  Where's  your 
faith  ?" 

"  Was  there  a  noise  ?"  whispered  the  doc- 
tor ;  and  they  both  listened. 

"  No,"  said  the  parson.  "  Pray  shut  the 
door.  We  must  not  be  so — so  unmann'd,  and 
we'll  light  the  candle  if  you  can  find  it." 

"Come  along  then,"  said  the  physician, 
who  preferred  the  cleric's  company  just  then. 

"  To  the  door,"  said  the  clergyman,  gently 
pushing  him  before  him. 

When  the  candle  was  found  and  relighted, 
the  gentlemen  were  much  more  cheerful. 
They  looked  about  them.  They  stole  into  the 
hall  and  listened.  They  looked  like  Christian 
and  Hopeful  making  their  escaoe  from  Doubt- 
ing Castle. 

They  hastened  toward  the  back  stair  and 
the  kitchen,  and  were  satisfied  without  explor- 
ing. Then  side  by  side  they  mounted  the 
great  stair,  and  reached  William's  door.  They 
had  to  knock  loudly  before  he  awaked. 

"  Hollo  ! — I  say  1"  shouted  William  from 
his  bed. 

"  Let  us  in  ;  Doctor  Drake  and  I ;  we've  a 
word  to  say,"  said  the  clergyman  mildly. 

"  Will  you  open  the  door,  sir?"  wildly 
shouted  Doctor  Drake,  who  hated  the  whole 
affair. 

And  they  heard  the  pound  of  William's  feet 
on  the  floor  as  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  key  turned,  and  William, 
candle  in  hand,  stood  at  the  open  door. 

"  Well,  any  news — anything  ?"  asked  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Get  some  clothes  on  and  eome  down  with 
us.  Yes.  We  have  seen  something  odd," 
eaid  the  clergyman. 

"  Could  it  have  been  Rebecca  ?"  inquired 
William. 

"  Hoo  !  no,  sir — two  feet  taller,"  said  the 
Rector. 

"  Four  feet  taller,"  said  Doctor  Drake. 

"  Did  you  see  its  face  ?"  asked  William, 
using,  awfully,  the  neuter  gender. 

"  No,"  said  the  Parson. 

"  But  I  did,"  said  Drake — "  as  long  as  my 
arm." 

The  learned  gentlemen  stood  very  olose 
together  on  the  lobby,  and  looked  over  their 
shoulders. 

"Come  into  my  room,  sir — won't  you? 
You  may  as  well"  (the  "  sir"  applying  to  both 
gentlemen),  said  William,  doing  the  honours 
in  his  night-shirt. 

"  I  don't  sec  any  great  good,"  observed  Doc- 


tor Drake,  turning  the  key  again  in  the  door, 
as  he  followed  the  clergyman  in,  "  we  can  do 
by  going  down  again.  If  there  was  a  chance 
of  finding  anything,  but  whatever  it  is,'its  gone 
by  this  time,  and  going  down  would  be  a  mere 
flourish,  don't  you  think  ?" 

"  I  wish  we  had  the  bottle  of  Old  Tom  that's 
in  the  locker,"  said  William,  who,  behind  the 
curtain,  was  making  an  imperfect  toilet; 
"  but  I  suppose  it's  too  far,"  and  they  all 
looked  a  little  uneasy. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  clergyman  morally, 
"  we've  had  enough— quite  enough." 

"  Unless  we  all  went  down  together  for  it," 
said  Doctor  Drake 

"  No,  ift),  pray  no  more  to-night,  said  the 
Rector,  peremptorily. 

"  I've  pipes  and  a  lot  of  latchia  here,"  said 
William,  emerging  in  trowsers  and  dressing- 
gown.  "  I've  been  trying  it  for  the  last  ten 
days.  Suppose  we  smoke  a  little." 

"  Very  good  idea,"  said  the  Rector,  who  had 
no  objection  to  an  occasional  pipe  under  the 
rose. 

So  they  poked  up  the  fire,  and  laid  a  block 
of  coal  on,  and  found  that  it  was  half-past 
four  o'clock,  and  they  chatted  thoughtfully, 
but  no  more  upon  the  subject  of  the  appari- 
tion ;  and  when  daylight  appeared  they  made 
a  hasty  toilet,  had  an  early  breakfast  in  the 
parlour ;  and  the  good  Doctor  Wagget,  with 
his  eyes  very  red,  and  looking  as  rakish  as  so 
respectable  a  clergyman  could,  appointed 
William  an  hour  to  meet  him  at  the  Rectory 
that  day,  and  the  party  broke  up. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

THE   GHOST   REAPPEARS, 

So  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  real  horror  of  his 
situation  overpowered  William  Maubray. 

"  They  won't  say  so,  but  the  Rector  and  Doc- 
tor Drake,  from  totally  different  points — with 
minds  constituted  as  dissimilarly  as  minds 
can  be — have  both  come  to  the  conclusions 
that  these  persecutions  are  supernatural.  No 
jury  on  their  oaths,  having  all  the  facts  before 
them,  could  find  otherwise.  I  see  and  know 
that  they  are  unaccountable,  except  in  tkis 
way ;  and  go  where  I  will,  I  am  dogged  by 
the  same  crncl  influence.  Five  years'  bon- 
dage !  Where  shall  I  be  at  the  end  of  that 
time  ?  What  will  have  become  of  Violet 
Darkwell  ?  I  must  abandon  all  my  hopes — 
honestly  abandon  them — it  is  the  price  I  must 
pay  for  the  removal  of  this  curse,  which  other- 
wise will  extend  itself,  if  there  be  meaning  in 
the  threat,  to  the  unconscious  object  of  my 
liopes." 

So  raved  William,  "  pacing  up  and  walking 
lown"  in  his  despair. 

That  night  he  had  his  old  night-mare  again, 
and  was  visited  by  what  poor  Miss  Perfect 
used  to  call  "  the  spirit  key."  In  a  horror  he 
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awaked,  and  found  bis  wrist  grasped  "by  a  cold 
hand  precisely  as  before.  Tbis  time  tbc  grip 
was  maintained  for  a  longer  time  tban  usual, 
and  William  traced  the  hand  to  its  real  owner 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Thus  was  there  a  gleam 
of  light ;  but  it  served  him  no  further. 

In  the  evening,  still  agitated  by  his  dis- 
covery, he  visited  Dr.  Drake,  who  listened 
first  with  surprise,  and  then  with  downcast 
thoughtful  look,  and  a  grim  smile. 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  he.  "I  must  be 
off  now,"  and  he  poked  his  finger  toward  the 
window,  through  which  were  visible  his  cob 
and  gig  ;  "  they  don't  leave  me  much  time  ; 
but  I'll  manage  to  be  with  you  by  nine  this 
evening,  and — and — I  don't  care  4f  we  try 
that  old  Tom,"  and  the  Doctor  winked  com- 
fortably at  Wi-lliam.  "  We'll  be  more  to  our- 
selves, you  know ;  our  Rector's  all  for  tea. 
Good-by,  and  I'll  turn  it  over  carefully  in 
my  mind.  I  have  an  idea,  but — but  I'll  consider 
it — and — nine  o'clock  to-night,  mind." 

Thus  said  the  Doctor  as  he  climbed  into  his 
gig,  and  nodding  over  his  shoulder  to  William 
Maubray,  away  he  drove. 

Like  a  restless  soul  as  he  was,  -William 
toiled  hither  and  thither  through  the  little 
town  of  Saxton  with  his  hands  in  his  pocketg, 
and  his  looks  on  the  pavement,  more  like  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  taking  his  walk  in  a 
prison  yard,  than  the  proprietor  of  Gilroyd 
pacing  the  High  Street  of  Saxton,  where  he 
ranked  second  only  to  Trevor,  Prince  of  Eev- 
ington. 

Ecpose  is  pleasant,  but  that  of  Saxton  is 
sometimes  too  much  for  the  most  contempla- 
tive man  who  is  even  half  awake.  There  are 
in  the  town  eleven  shops,  small  and  great, 
and  you  may  often  look  down  the  length  of 
the  High  Street,  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
see  nothing  in  motion  but  the  motes  in  the 
sunshine. 

, William  walked  back  to  Gilroyd,  and  paid 
himself  as  it  were  a  visit  there,  and  was  vexed 
to  find  he  had  missed  the  Rector,  who  had 
called  only  half  an  hour  before.  The  loss  of 
this  little  diversion  was  serious.  The  day 
dragged  heavily.  Reader,  if  you  repine  at  the 
supposed  shortness  of  the  allotted  measure  of 
your  days,  reside  at  Saxton  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  your  discontent  will  be  healed. 

Even  Doctor  Drake  was  half  an  hour  late 
for  his  appointment,  and  William  -was  very 
glftd  to  see  that  pillar  of  Saxton  society  at  last. 

When  they  had  made  themselves  comforta- 
ble by  the  fire,  and  the  physician  had  adjusted 
his  grog,  and  William  had  got  his  cup  of  tea 
by  him,  after  a  little  silence  the  doctor  began 
to  ask  him  all  sorts  of  questions  about  his 
health  and  sensations. 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  William,  except  per- 
haps, my  spirits  a  little,  and  my  appetite,  per- 
haps, this  thing  has  affected  my  health  at  all." 
''  No  matter,   answer  my   questions,"  said 
the  Doctor,  who  after  a  while  fell  into  a  mys- 
terious silence,  and  seemed  amused,  and  after 
a  little  time  further,  he  expressed  a  great  wish 
to  remain  and  watch  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
"  But,"  said  William,  very  glad  of  the  offer, 


"the  Rector  is  not  coming,  and  you  would 
wish  some  one  with  you." 

"  No — no  one — I  don't  mind,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, smiling  with  half-closed  eyes  into  his 
tumbler.  "  Or,  yes,  we'll  have  your  man  up 
when  you  go  to  bed  ;  that  will  do." 

'  I  missed  Dr.  Wagget  to-day ;  he  called 
here,"  said  William. 

"Hot  after  nightfall,  though,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, with  a  screw  of  his  lips  and  eye-brows. 
"I  saw  him  early  to-day ;  he's  awfully  fright- 
ened, and  spoke  like  a  sermon  about  it." 

William  looked  sorely  disquieted  at  this 
confirmation  of  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Wagget's 
opinion  of  the  case.  He  and  Drake  exchanged 
a  solemn  glance,  and  the  Doctor  lowering  his 
eyes  sipped  some  grog,  and  bursting  into  a 
mysterious  fit  of  laughter  which  rather 
frightened  William,  who  helplessly  stood  at 
the  tea-table,  and  gazed  on  the  spectacle, 
Everything  began  to  puzzle  him  now ;  the 
Doctor  was  like  an  awful  grotesque  in  a  dream. 
How  could  a  good-natured  and  shrewd  man 
laugh  thus,  amid  suffering  and  horrors  such 
as  he  had  witnessed  ? 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  could  not  help 
laughing  when  I  thought  of  the  Rector's  long 
face  to-day,  and  his  long  words,  by  Jove,"  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  more,  the  Doctor  exploded 
suddenly  again,  with  the  old  apology  on  re- 
covering his  gravity,  and  William's  bewilder- 
ment increased. 

The  Doctor  insisted  on  William's  adhering 
strictly  to  his  tea  and  his  hours,  precisely  as 
if  he  were  alone. 

And  Tom  came  in,  and  the  Doctor,  who  was 
in  no  wise  ceremonious,  made  him  sit  down  by 
the  fire,  and  furnished  him  with  a  glass  of  the 
grog  he  so  recommended. 

He  then  delivered  to  Tom  a  brief  popular 
lecture  on  the  subject  he  desired  him  to  com- 
prehend, and,  having  thus  charged  him, 
silence  reigned;  and  then  the  Doctor,  after 
an  interval,  smoked  half  a  dozen  pipes,  and 
by  the  time  the  last  was  out  it  was  past  three 
o'clock. 

The  Doctor  had  left  the  study  door  open. 
The  moon  was  shining  through  the  great  hall 
window. 

"  Put  off  your  shoes,  make  no  noise,  and 
follow  me  close,  with  the  candle,  wherever  I 
go.  Don't  stir  till  I  do,"  whispered  the  Doc- 
tor, repeating  the  directions  he  had  already 
given — "  Hish  1" 

The  Doctor  had  seen  a  tall,  white  figure  in 
the  hall — in  the  shade  beyond  the  window. 

"Hish!"  said  the  Doctor  again,  seizing 
Tom  by  the  arm,  and  pointing,  with  a  mys- 
terious nod  or  two,  towards  the  figure. 

"  Lawk  ! — Oh !  oh  ! — Law  bless  us !"  mur- 
mured the  man ;  and  the  Doctor,  with  another 
"Hish,"  pushed  him  gently  backward  a  little. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE    PHANTOM    13   TRACKED. 

As  the  Doctor  made  this  motion,  the  figure  in 
white  crossed  the  hall  swiftly,  and  stood  at  the 
study  door.  It  looked  potcntiously  tall,  and 
was  covered  with  a  white  drapery,  a  corner  of 
which  hung  over  its  face.  It  entered  the 
room,  unlocked  William  Maubray's  desk,  from 
which  it  took  some  papers :  then  locked  the 
desk,  carrying  away  which,  it  left  the  room. 

"Follow,  with  the  light,"  whispered  the 
Doctor,  himself  pursuing  on  tiptoe. 

Barefoot,  the  figure  walked  towards  the 
kitchen,  then  turning  to  the  left,  it  mounted 
the  back  stair ;  the  Doctor  following  pretty 
closely,  and  Tom  with  his  candle  in  the  rear. 
.  Oil  a  peg  in  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  door 
of  William  Maubray's  bed-room,  hung  an  old 
dressing-gown  of  his,  into  the  pocket  of 
which  the  apparition  slipped  the  papers  it  had 
taken  from  his  desk.  Then  it  opened  Wil- 
liam's door,  as  easily  as  if  he  had  not  "ocked 
it  upon  the  inside.  The  Doctor  and  Tom 
followed,  and  saw  the  figure  approach  the  bed 
and  place  the  desk  very  neatly  under  the 
bolster,  then  return  to  the  door,  and  shut  and 
lock  it  on  the  inside.  Then  the  figure 
marched  in  a  stately  way  to  the  far  side  of  the 
bed,  drew  both  curtains,  and  stood  at  the  bed- 
side, like  a  ghost,  for  about  a  minute  ;  after 
which  it  walked  in  the  same  stately  way  to 
the  door,  unlocked  it,  and  walked  forth  again 
upon  the  gallery ;  the  Doctor  still  following, 
and  Tom  behind,  bearing  the  light.  Down  the 
stairs  it  glided,  and  halted  on  the  lobby,  where 
it  eeemed  to  look  from  the  window  fixedly. 

"Come  along,"  said  the  Doctor  to  Tom; 
and  down  the  stairs  he  went,  followed  by  the 
torch-bearer,  and,  on  reaching  the  lobby,  he 
clapped  the  apparition  on  the  back,  and  shook 
it  lustily  by  the  arm. 

With  the  sort  of  gasp  and  sob  which  accom- 
pany sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  William 
Maubray,  for  the  ghost  was  he,  awakened, 
dropped  the  coverlet  which  formed  his 
drapery,  on  the  floor,  and  stood  the  picture 
of  bewilderment  and  horror,  in  his  night-shirt, 
staring  at  his  friends  and  repeating — "  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us  1" 

"  It's  only  Tom  and  I.  Shake  yourself  up 
a  bit,  man.  Doctor  Drake — here  we  are — all 
old  friends." 

And  the  Doctor  spoke  very  cheerily,  and  all 
sorts  of  encouraging  speeches ;  but  it  was  long 
before  William  got  out  of  his  horror,  and  even 
then  he  seqmed  for  a  good  while  on  the  point 
of  fainting. 

"I'll  never  be  myself  again,"  groaned  Wil- 
liam, in  his  night-shirt,  seating  himself,  half 
dead,  upon  the  lobby  table. 

Tom  stood  by,  holding  the  candle  aloft, 
and  staring  in  his  face  and  praying  in  short 
sentences,  with  awful  unction ;  while  the 
Doctor  kept  all  the  time  laughing  and  patting 
William  on  the  shoulder  and  repeating,  "  Non- 
sense ! — nonsense  I — nonsense  1" 

When  William  had  got  again  into  his  room, 


and  had  some  clothes  on,  he  broke  again  into 
talk: 

"Somnambulism! — walk  in  my  sleep.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible.  I — I  never 
perceived  the  slightest  tendency — I — the  only 
thing  was  that  catching  my  own  wrist  in  my 
sleep  and  thinking  it  was  another  person  who 
held  me ;  but — but  actually  walking  in  my 
sleep,  isn't  it  frightful  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  do  it  again — ha, 
ha,  ha  I "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  And  why  not?  "  asked  William. 

"  The  fright  of  being  wakened  as  you  were, 
cures  it.  That's  the  reason  I  shook  you  out 
of  your  doldrum,"  chuckled  the  Doctor. 

"I'm  frightened  —  frightened  out  of  my 
wits." 

"  Gled  of  it,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Be  the  less 
likely  to  do  it  again." 

"  Do  you  think  I — I'm  really  cured  ?  "  asked 
William. 

"Yes,  I  do;  but  you  must  change  your 
habits  a  bit.  You've  let  yourself  get  into  a 
dyspeptic,  nervous,  state,  and  keep  working 
your  brain  over  things  too  much.  You'll  be 
quite  well  in  a  ,-»OVA  ~i  hvo;  And  I  really  do 
think  you're  cured  of  this  trick.  They  seldom 
do  it  again — hardly  ever — after  the  shock  of 
being  wakened.  I've  met  half  a  dozen  cases 
— always  cured."  . 

The  Doctor  stayed  with  him  the  greater  part 
of  that  night,  which  they  spent  so  cheerfully 
that  Drake's  articulation  became  indistinct, 
though  his  learning  and  philosophy,  as  usual, 
shone  resplendent. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  alone,  and  the  bright 
morning  sun  shone  round  him,  that  William 
Maubray  quite  apprehended  the  relief  his  spi- 
rits had  experienced.  For  several  days  he  had 
lived  in  an  odious  dream.  It  was  now  all 
cleared  up,  and  his  awful  suspicions  gone. 

As  he  turned  from  the  parlour  window  to 
the  breakfast  table,  the  old  Bible  lying  on  the 
little  book-shelf  caught  his  eye.  He  took  it 
down,  and  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  table. 
Poor  Aunt  Dinah  had  kept  it  by  her  during 
her  illness,  preferring  it  to  any  other. 

"  I'll  read  a  chapter  every  day — by  Jove,  I 
will,"  resolved  William,  in  the  grateful  sense 
of  his  deliverance.  "It's  only  decent — it's 
only  the  old  custom.  It  may  make  me  good 
some  day,  and  hit  or  miss,  it  never  did  any 
man  harm." 

So  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  lighted  on 
an  open  sheet  of  note  paper.  It  was  written 
over  in  poor  Miss  Perfect's  hand,  with  a  per- 
ceptible tremble ;  and  he  read  the  following 
lines,  bearing  date  only  two  days  before  her 
death : — 

"  DEAR  WILLIE, 

"  To-day  I  am  not  quite  so,  but  trust  to  be 
better ;  and  wish  you  to  know,  that  having 
convers  much  with  Doctor,  my  friend,  the 
Rector,  I  make  for  future  the  Bible  my  only 
guide,  and  you  are  not  to  mind  what  I  said 
about  waiting  five  —  only  do  all  things  — 
things — with  prayer,  and  marry  whenever  you 
see  goo  seeking  first  God's  blessing  by  pra . 
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"So,  lest  anything  should  happen,  to  re- 
move from  your  mind  all  anxict,  writes 
"  Your  poor  old  fond 

"  ACNTIE." 

Thus  ended  the  note,  which  William,  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  feelings,  kissed  again  and 
again,  with  a  heart  at  once  saddened  and  im- 
mensely relieved. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

SOX5  SMALL  EVENTS  AND  PLANS. 

WILLIAM  MACBRAY  heard  from  Trevor,  who 
affected  boisterous  spirits  and  the  ini^nsest 
enjoyment  of  his  town  life,  though  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  doing  just  then  to  amuse  any- 
body. He  had  been  thinking  of  running  over 
to  Paris  to  the  Sourburys,  who  had  asked  him 
to  join  fcheir  party,  but  thought  he  must  go 
iirst  to  Kincton  for  a  week  or  two,  as  the  ladies 
insisted  on  a  sort  of  promise  he  had  made,  and 
would  not  let  him  off.  He  hinted,  moreover, 
that  there  was  a  perfectly  charming  Lady 
Louisa  Sourbury,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  a  rap- 
ture ;  and  possibly  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  same  vein,  was  intended  to  reach 
the  ear  of  Miss  Violet  Darkwell,  who  was  to 
learn  that  ."there  are  maidens  in  Scotland 
more  lovely  by  far,  who  \vould  gladly,"  &c., 
&c.,  and  also,  that  young  Lochinvar  was  tread- 
ing his  measures  and  drinking  his  cups  of  wine 
with  remarkable  hilarity,  notwithstanding  the 
little  scene  which  had  taken  place. 

But  Vane  Trevor  was  not  a  topic  which 
William  would  have  cared  to  introduce,  and  it 
was  in  relation  to  quite  other  subjects  that  he 
was  always  thinking  of  Violet  Darkwell. 

"  So,"  said  the  old  Rector,  walking  into  the 
hall  at  Gilroyd,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling 
as  he  spoke,  "  We've  found  you  out — the  merry 
devil  of  Edmonton — hey  ?  I  don't  know  when 
I  was  so  puzzled.  It  was  really — a-ha! — a 
most  perplexing  problem — and — and  Doctor 
Drake  has  been  our  Matthew  Hopkins,  our 
witch-finder,  and  a  capital  one  he  has  proved. 
I  dare  say,  between  ourselves,"  continued  the 
Rector,  in  a  low  tone,  like  a  man  making  a 
concession,  "  that  several  cases  of  apparently 
well  authenticated  apparitions  are  explicable 
— eh  ? — upon  that  supposition ; "  and,  indeed, 
good  Doctor  Wagget  devoted  time  and  research 
to  this  inquiry,  and  has  written  already  to  two 
publishers  on  the  suject  of  his  volume,  called 
"  The  Debatable  Land ; "  and  when,  last  sum- 
mer, I  passed  a  week  at  the  Rectory,  my  ad- 
mirable friend  read  to  me  his  introduction,  in 
which  he  says,  "  If  apparitions  be  permitted, 
they  arc  no  more  supernatural  than  water- 
spouts and  other  phenomena  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but,  ipso  facto,  natural.  In  any  case  a 
Christian  man,  in  presence  of  a  disembodied 
spirit  should  be  no  more  disquieted  than  in 
that  of  an  embodied  one,  i.e.,  a  human  being 
under  its  mortal  conditions." 

And  the  only  subject  on  which    I   ever 


heard  of  his  showing  any  real  impatience  ia 
that  of  his  night-watch  in  the  study  at  Gil- 
royd, as  slily  described  by  Dr.  Drake,  who 
does  not  deny  that  he  was  himself  confound- 
edly frightened  by  William  Maubray's  first- 
appearance,  and  insinuates  a  good  deal  about 
the  Rector,  which  the  Rector,  with  a  dignified 
emphasis,  declares  to  be  "  unmeaning  tra- 
vesty." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Sergeant  Darkwell 
made  a  flying  visit  to  the  Rectory,  and  Mau- 
bray  had  a  long  walk  and  a  talk  with  him. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  certain  shyness,  very 
hard  to  get  over  where  ages  differ  so  con- 
siderably, permitted  tfie  young  man  to  say 
that  which  most  pressed  for  utterance ;  but  he 
certainly  did  talk  very  fully  about  the  "  bar," 
and  its  chances,  and  William  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  his  bow  before  the  world  in 
the  picturesque  long  robe  and  whalebone  wig, 
which  every  one  of  taste  admires. 

But  the  Sergeant,  who  remained  in  that 
part  of  the  world  but  for  a  day,  when  he 
donned  his  coif,  and  spread  his  sable  wings 
for  flight  towards  the  great  forensic  rookery, 
whither  instinct  and  necessity  called  him, 
carried  away  his  beautiful  daughter  with  him, 
and  the  sun  of  Saxton,  Gilroyd,  and  all  the 
world  around  was  darkened. 

In  a  matter  like  love,  affording  so  illimitable 
a  supply  of  that  beautiful  vaporous  material  of 
which  the  finest  castles  in  the  air  arc  built, 
and  upon  which  every  match-maker — and 
what  person  worthy  to  live  is  not  a  match- 
maker?— speculates  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
agreeable  suspense  and  the  most  harmless 
gambling,  it  would  be  hard  if  the  architects  of 
such  chateaux,  and  the  "backers"  of  such 
and  such  events,  were  never  in  their  incessant 
labours  to  light  up  a  prophetic  combination. 
Miss  Wagget  was  a  free  mason  of  the  order  of 
the  "  Castle  in  the  Air."  Her  magical  trowel 
was  always  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  her  busy 
square  never  done  adjusting  this  or  that  block 
of  sunset  cloud.  She  had,  some  little  time 
since,  laid  the  foundations  in  the  firmament 
of  such  a  structure  for  the  use  and  occupation 
of  William  Maubray  and  Violet  Darkwell ;  and 
she  was  now  running  it  up  at  a  rate  which 
might  have  made  sober  architects  stare.  The 
structure  was  even  solidifying,  according  to 
the  nebulous  theory  of  astronomers. 

And  this  good  lady  used,  in  her  charity,  to 
read  for  William  in  his  almost  daily  visits  to 
the  rectory,  all  such  passages  in  Violet's 
letters  as  she  fancied  would  specially  interest 
him. 

Her  love  for  the  old  scenes  spoke  very 
clearly  in  all  these  letters.  But — and  young 
ladies  can  perhaps  say  whether  this  was  a  good 
sign  or  a  bad  one — she  never  once  mentioned 
William  Maubray  ;  no,  no  more  than  if  such 
a  person  did  not  exist,  although  certainly  she 
asked  vaguely  after  the  neighbours,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  her  replies,  Miss 
Wagget  selected  those  whom  she  thought 
most  likely  to  interest  her  correspondent. 

All  this  time  good  Miss  Wagget  wrote  con- 
stantly to  remind  the  barrister  in  London  of 
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his  promise  to  allow  Violet  to  return  to  the 
Rectory  for  another  little  visit.  It  was  so 
long  delayed  that  William  grew  not  only  me- 
lancholy, but  anxious.  What  might  not  be 
going  on  in  London  ?  Were  there  no  richer 
fellows  than  he,  none  more — more — what 
should  he  say  ? — more  that  style  of  man  who 
is  acceptable  in  feminine  eyes?  Was  not 
Violet  peerless,  go  where  she  might  ?  Could 
such  a  treasure  remain  long  unsought?  and  if 
sought,  alas  1  who  could  foresee  the  event  ? 
And  here  he  was  alone,  at  Gilroyd,  well  know- 
ing that  distance,  silence,  absence,  are  sure  at 
last  to  kill  the  most  vigorous  passion  ;  and 
how  could  a  mere  fancy,  of  the  filmiest  texture 
— such  as  his  best  hopes  could  only  claim, 
by  way  of  interest  in  her  heart  or  in  her  head 
— survive  these  agencies  of  decay  and  death  ? 

"  Next  week  I  think  I  shall  run  up  to  town. 
I  must  arrange  about  Attending  an  equity 
draughtsman's.  I'm  determined,  sir,  to  learn 
my  business  thoroughly,"  said  William. 

"  Eight,  sir !  I  applaud  you,"  replied  the 
Eector,  to  whom  this  was  addressed.  "  I  see 
you  mean  work,  and  are  resolved  to  master 
your  craft.  It's  a  noble  profession.  I  had  an 
uncle  at  it  who,  everybody  said,  whould  have 
done  wonders,  but  he  died  of  small-pox  in  the 
Temple,  before  he  had  held  a  brief,  I  believe, 
though  he  had  been  some  years  called ;  but  it 
would  have  come.  Macte  virtuta.  I  may  live 
to  see  you  charge  a  jury,  sir." 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

WTLXIAM  MACBRAY  IN  LONDON. 

VIOEET  DARKWELL'S  stay  in  London  length- 
ened. Saxton  was  growing  intolerable.  Wil- 
liam began  to  despond.  He  ran  up  to  town, 
and  stayed  there  for  a  few  weeks.  He  eat  his 
dinner  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  for  two  terms, 
and  dined  every  Sunday,  and  twice  beside,  at 
the  'Darkwclls.'  The  Sergeant  was  so  busy 
that,  on  these  occasions,  he  appeared  like  a 
guest — an  unexpected  presence,  and  wes  still 
evidently  haunted  by  briefs — fatigued  and 
thoughtful;  but  very  kind  to  William.  In 
their  short  after-dinner  sittings  I  do  not  think 
that  William  ever  opened  the  subject  that  was 
nearest  his  heart.  He  had,  I  think,  and  with 
a  great  deal  better  reason  than  poor  Vane 
Trevor  of  Eevington,  whose  pale  phantom 
sometimes  flitted  warningly  before  his  imagi- 
nation —  horrible  qualms  about  his  money 
qualification. 

After  one  of  these  Sunday  dinners  William 
and  Sergeant  Darkwell  tele-d-tete,  the  barrister, 
in  his  quiet  cheery  way,  had  been  counselling 
the  student  on  some  points,  and  relating  bar 
stories.,  always  pleasant  to  hear  when  told  by 
bright  and  accurate  men  like  him ;  and  said 
he,  as  they  rose,  "and  the  first  term  you 
make  a  hundred  pounds  I  give  you  leave  to 
marry." 


William  looked  hard  at  his  host.  But  his 
countenance  was  thoughtful,  he  had  wandered 
away  already  to  some  other  matter.  In  fact  ho 
looked  quite  innocent,  and  I  believe  he  was,  of 
thought  of  Violet. 

"  I  give  you  leave  to  marry."  Of  course  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  he  could 
have  meant  what  the  young  man  fancied  he 
might  mean.  Still  he  thought  he  might  lay 
down  this  general  rule,  and  leave  it  to  him  to 
make  the  particular  inference. 

"  I  see,"  said  William,  in  conference  with 
himself,  as  he  trudged  home  that  night, 
dejectedly.  "He  wishes  me  to  understand 
that  I  shan't  have  Ins  consent  till  then.  A 
hundred  pounds  in  a  term!  lie  had  been 
seven  years  called  before  he  made  that  ?  Could 
William  hope  to  succeed  so  well  ?  Not  quite, 
he  rather  thought."  And  then  grasping  his 
stick  hard  he  swore  it  was  like  Jacob's  service 
for  Eachel — a  seven  years'  business  ;  and 
all  for  a  Eachel,  who  had  no  thought  of 
waiting. 

On  all  these  occasions  he  saw  Violet.  But 
was  there  not  a  change,  a  sense  of  distance, 
and  above  all,  was  there  not  that  awful  old 
"  she-cousin"  (to  borrow  Sam  Papy's  con- 
venient phrase),  of  Sergeant  Darkwell,  silent, 
vigilant,  in  stiff  silk,  whose  thin  face  smiled 
not,  and  whose  cold  gray  eyes  followed  him 
steadily  everywhere  and  who  exercised  an 
authority  over  Violet  more  than  aunt-like  ?" 

William  called  again  and  again,  but  never 
saw  pretty  Violet  without  this  prudent  and 
dreadful  old  lady.  Her  indeed  he  twice  saw 
alone.  In  a  tete-d-tete  she  was  not  more  agree- 
able. She  listened  to  what  few  things,  with  a 
piteous  ransacking  of  his  invention  and  his 
memory  he  could  bring  up,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  a  silent  suspicion  and  secret  aversion 
under  which  his  spirit  gradually  despaired  and 
died  within  him.  Glimpses  of  Violet,  under 
the  condition  of  this  presence,  were  tantalizing, 
even  agonizing  sometimes.  The  liberty  of 
speech  so  dear  to  Englishmen  was  denied  him, 
life  was  gliding  away  in  this  speechless  dream, 
the  spell  of  that  lean  and  silent  old  lady  was 
upon  him.  How  he  yearned  for  the  easy 
country  life  with  its  kindly  chaperons  and  end- 
less opportunities.  Love,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
madness,  and  it  is  the  property  of  madmen  to 
imagine  conspiracies,  and-  William  began  to 
think  that  there  was  an  understanding  between 
Sergeant  Darkwell  and  the  "  she-cousin,"  and 
that  she  was  there  to  prevent  his  ever  having 
an  opportunity  of  saying  one  confidential  word 
in  Violet's  ear.  It  seemed  to  him,  moreover, 
that  this  was  unspeakably  worse,  that  Violet 
was  quite  happy  in  this  state  of  things.  He 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  that 
his  egotiam  had  made  him,  in  a  measure,  mad, 
and  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  awake  and 
look  the  sad  truth  in  the  face. 

William  left  London.  He  wavered  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  Bar.  He  doubted  his  fitness 
for  it.  Had  he  not  money  enough  for  all  his 
wants  ?  Why  should  he  live  a  town  life,  and 
grieve  his  soul  over  contingent  remainders, 
and  follow  after  leading  cases  in  objectless 
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pursuit,  and  lose  himself  in  Bacon's  intermi- 
nable Abridgment,  all  for  nothing  ? 

He  returned  to  keep  his  next  term,  and 
suffer  a  like  penance.  tlt  seemed  to  him  there 
was  a  kind  of  coldness  and  reserve  in  Violet 
that  was  hardly  tangible,  and  yet  it  was  half 
breaking  his  heart.  She  was  further  away 
than  ever,  and  he  could  not  win  her  back. 
He  sate  there  under  the  eye  of  silent  Miss 
Janet  Smedley — the  inexorable  she-cousin. 
There  was  no  whispering  in  her  presence. 
She  was  so  silent  you  might  hear  a  pin  drop. 
Not  a  syllable  escaped  her  observant  ear. 
There  was  no  speaking  in  her  presence,  and 
that  presence  never  failed — though  Violet's 
sometimes  did.  The  situation  was  insuppoit- 
able.  Away  went  William  again — and  this 
time  he  made  a  portion  of  that  charming  tour 
of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  which  for  any 
comfort  it  gave  his  spirit,  he  might  as  well  or 
better  have  made  within  the  covers  of  Mr. 
Doyle's  famous  quarto. 

Back  to  England  with  the  home  sickness  of 
love  came  William.  He  had  still  a  week 
before  his  term  commenced. 

"  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  said  he,  as  he 
paced  the  platform  of  the  "Eailway"  by 
which  he  had  taken  not  an  "up"  but  a 
"down"  ticket.  "  I  know  I'm  right.  I  must 
go  down  and  see  Miss  Wagget.  I'd  rather 
talk  to  her  than  to  the  Doctor.  I  know  very 
well  she  sees  how  it  is,  and  she'll  tell  me 
what  ghe  thinks,  and  if  she  advises,  I'll  speak 
to  the  Sergeant  when  I  go  to  town,  and  so  I 
shall  soon  know  one  way  or  other,"  and  he 
sighed  profoundly,  and  with  a  yearning  look 
town-wards  he  took  his  place,  and  flew  away 
toward  Gilroyd. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

VIOLET     DARKWELL     TELLS     MISS    WAGGET    THAT 
QUEEN   ANNE   IS   DEAD. 

THE  sun  was  near  the  western  horizon,  and 
sky  and  clouds  were  already  flooded  with  the 
sunset  glow,  as  William  Maubray  drove  up  to 
the  high  and  formal  piers  of  Gilroyd,  with 
their  tall  urns  at  top — decorations  which 
belong  to  old-world  fancy — a  little  formal, 
like  the  stately  dress  of  by-gone  beauties  and 
beaux,  but  with  a  sentiment  and  a  prettincss 
of  their  own.  Sad  looked  to  him  the  smile  of 
the  old  building  and  lordly  trees  in  the  fading 
sunlight;  the  windows  sparkled  redly  in  it, 
the  ivy  rustled  in  the  light  air,  and  the  spar- 
rows twittered  and  fluttered  up  and  down 
among  its  glittering  leaves — the  time,  the 
sights,  and  sounds  recalling  many  an  arrival 
at  the  same  pleasant  hour,  and  many  a 
welcome  look  and  tone — gone  now — faint  and 
far  away  in  memory,  and  ever  to  grow  more 
and  more  distant. 

The  hall  door  was  open — in  went  William 
without  a  summons — and  in  the  hall  he  heard 


voices  issuing  from  the  drawing-room.  Old 
Miss  Wagget's  kindly  and  cheering  tones 
were  distinctly  audible,  and  Winnie  Dobbs 
was  making  answer  as  he  entered.  From  the 
two  old  women,  as  he  stepped  in,  there  was  a 
simultaneous  ejaculation ;  and  Winnie's  two 
hands  were  lifted  in  amaze,  and  she  beamed 
on  him  with  a  ruddy  smile  of  welcome,  crying 
aloud,  "  Well,  law !  'Tis  him,  sure  enough  1" 
and  "There  you  are;  what  a  charming 
surprise  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Wagget,  trotting 
up  to  him  with  her  hands  extended,  and 
shaking  both  his  with  a  jolly  little  laugh. 

"  We  walked  over  to  pay  our  respects  to 
good  Winnie  Dobbs  here,  little  expecting  to 
meet  the  lord  of  tbe  Castle.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why 
we  thought  you  were  at  Hamburg,  and  lo  and 
behold !  Here  we  have  you !  And  I  ventured 
to  bring  a  friend,  will  you  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce ?" 

But  Violet  Davkwell — for  she  was  the 
friend — not  waiting  for  Miss  Wagget's  mock 
ceremony,  came  a  step  or  two  to  meet  him, 
and  again,  in  Gilroyd,  he  held  that  prettiest 
of  slender  hands  in  his. 

"  Oh !  pretty  Vi,  who  could  forget  you  ? 
How  I  wish  you  liked  me  ever  so  little! 
Oh !  that  you  were  the  mistress  of  Gilroyd !" 
These  were  his  thoughts  as  with  a  smile  and 
a  quiet  word  or  two  of  greeting  he  took  her 
hand. 

"Did  you  come  through  London?"  asked 
Miss  Wagget. 

"  No ;  direct  here,"  he  answered. 

"  Surprised  to  find  us,  I  dare  say  ?"  and  sh» 
glanced  at  Violet.  "  Our  friend  here — like  a 
good  little  creature,  as  she  is — came  down  to 
keep  me  company  for  a  week,  and  as  much 
longer  as  I  can  make  her  stay,  while  my 
brother  is  at  Westthorpe,  and  you  must  come 
over  with  us  to  tea." 

William  acquiesced. 

"  And,  Winnie  Dobbs,  you  must  tell  me  all 
you  know  of  that  Tummins  family  at  the 
mill — are  they  really  deserving  people  ? — 
there  was  a  rumour,  you  know — young 
people,  do  you  go  out  and  take  a  ramble  in 
the  lawn,  and  I'll  join  you.  Winnie  and  I 
must  talk  for  a  minute  or  two." 

So  Violet  and  William  did  go  out,  and  stood 
for  a  minute  in  the  old  familiar  porch. 

"  How  pretty  it  looks — always  in  the  set- 
ting sun — it's  the  light  that  suits  Gilroyd. 
There's  something  a  little  melancholy  in  this 
place,  though  cheery  along  with  it—I  t  don't 
know  how,"  said  William. 

"So  do  I — I  always  thought  that — like 
those  minutes  I  used  to  play,  that  dear  old 
grannie  liked  so  well — something  brilliant  and 
old  fashioned,  and  plaintive,"  replied  the  sweet 
voice  of  Violet  Darkwell. 

".Come  out  into  the  sunlight,"  said  William. 
"  Oh !  how  pretty  !  isn't  it  ?  isn't  it  ?" 

Violet  looked  round  Avith  a  sad  smile  that 
was  beautiful  on  her  girlish  face. 

"  And  the  chestnut  trees — I  wonder  how  old 
they  arc,"  said  William.  "I  must  see  you 
once  more,  Violet,  among  the  chestnut  trees  ;" 
and  he  led  her  towards  them,  she  going  will- 
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ingly,  with,  a  little  laugh  that  sounded  low  and 
sadly. 

Among  their  stems,  he  stopped  before  that 
of  a  solitary  beech  tree. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  tree  ?"  said  Wil- 
liam, speaking  very  low. 

"  I  do  indeed,"  said  Violet  with  the  faintest 
little  laugh  in  the  world. 

"  It's  more  than  three  years  ago — it's  four 
years  ago — since  I  carved  them."  He  was 
pointing  to  two  lines  of  letters,  already  begin- 
ning to  spread  and  close  in  as  such  memorials 
on  the  living  bark  will  do — but  still  legible 
enough.  They  w^re — 

Vi  Darkwell, 
William  Maubray. 

"These  are  going,"  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  like  the  old  inscriptions  in  Saxton  church- 
yard ;  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
lasting  memorial ;  even  memory  fails  as  we 
grow  old  ;  God  only  remembers  always  ;  and 
this  little  carving  here  seems  to  me  like  an 
epitaph,  times  are  so  changed,  and  we — Vi 
Darkwell — William  Maubray" — (he  read  slow- 
ly). "  Little  Vi  is  gone — dead  and  buried — 
and  William  Maubray — he  did  not  know  a 
great  many  things  that  he  has  found  out  since. 
He  is  dead  and  gone  too,  and  I  am  here.  He 
did  not  know  himself ;  he  thought  the  old 
things  were  to  go  on  always ;  he  did  not  know, 
Vi,  how  much  he  loved  you — how  desperately 
he  loved  you.  You  don't  know  it — you  carit 
know  it — or  how  much  rather  I'd  die  than  lose 
you." 

She  was  looking  down,  tne  point  of  her  little 
foot  was  smoothing  this  way  and  that  the 
moss  on  the  old  roots  that  over-laced  the 
ground. 

"  If  I  thought  you  could  like  me  !  Oh ! 
Violet,  can  you— ^ver  so  little  ?"  He  took 
her  hand  in  both  his,  and  his  handsome  young 
face  was  as  that  of  a  man  in  some  dreadful 
hour  pleading'  for  his  life.  There  were  the 
glow  of  hope,  the  rapture  of  entreaty,  the  lines 
of  agony 

"  I  like  you,  William.  I  do  like  you,"  she 
said,  so  low  that  no  other  ears  but  his,  I  think, 
could  have  heard  it,  and  the  little  wood  ane- 
monies  nodded  their  pretty  heads,  and  the 
groups  of  wood-sorrel  round  trembled,  it 
seemed  with  joy ;  and  William  said  in  a  wild 
whisper — 

"My  darling— oh!  Vi — my  darling.  My 
only  love — dearer,  and  dearer,  every  year.  Oh ! 
darling,  my  love  is  everlasting !"  and  he  kissed 
her  hand  again  and  again,  and  he  kissed  her 
lips,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  were  hushed, 
nature  was  listening,  pleased,  and,  I  think,  the 
angels  looking  down  smiled  on  those  fair 
young  mortals,  and  those  blessed  moments 
that  come  with  the  glory  of  paradise,  and 
being  gone,  are  remembered  for  ever. 

"  Why,  young  people,  what  has  become  of 
you?"  cried  the  well  known  voice  of  Miss 
Wagget.  Ho!  here  you  are.  I  guessed  I 
should  find  you  among  the  trees,  grand  old 
timber  Mr.  Maubray."  The  guilty  pair  ap- 


proached Miss  Wagget  side  by  side,  looking 
as  unconcerned  as  they  could,  and  she  talked 
on.  "  I  sometimes  think,  Mr.  Maubray,  that 
Gilroyd  must  be  a  much  older  place  than  most 
people  fancy.  That  house,  now,  what  style  is 
it  in?  My  brother  says  there  were  such 
houses  built  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  but 
the  timber  you  know  is — particularly  the  oaks 
down  there — the  trees  are  enormously  old,  and 
there  are  traces  of  a  moat.  I  don't  under- 
stand these  things,  but  my  brother  says,  at  the 
side  of  the  house  toward  the  road,"  and  so 
on  kind  Miss  Wagget  laboured,  little  assisted 
by  William,  upon  topics  about  which  none  of 
them  were  thinking. 

That  evening  Miss  Wagget  was  seized  with 
a  sort  of  musical  frenzy,  and  sat  down  and 
played  through  ever  so  many  old  books  of 
such  pieces  as  were  current  in  her  youth,  and 
very  odd  and  quaint  they  sound  now — more 
changed  the  fashion  of  our  music  even  than  of 
our  language. 

I'm  afraid  that  the  young  people  were  not 
so  attentive  as  they  might,  and  William  whis- 
pered incessantly,  sitting  beside  Violet  on  the 
sofa. 

It  was  rather  late  when  that  little  musical 
party  broke  up. 

To  Gilroyd,  William  walked  in  a  dream,  in 
the  air,  all  the  world  at  his  feet,  a  demigod. 
And  that  night  when  Vi,  throwing  her  arms 
about  Miss  Wagget's  neck,  confided  in  her  car 
the  momentous  secret,  the  old  lady  exclaimed 
gaily— 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing !  a  pinch  for  stale 
news!  Why  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw 
your  faces  under  the  trees  there,  and  I'm  very 
happy.  I  m  delighted.  I've  been  planning 
it,  and  hoping  for  it  this  ever  so  long — and 
poor  fellow  1  He  was  so  miserable." 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

THE  CHIMES  OP  SAXTON. 

NEXT  morning  Miss  Wagget  was  busy,  in  a 
great  fuss,  writing  the  news  to  her  brother  and 
the  Sergeant,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
she  drew  such  a  picture  of  William  Maubray' s 
virtues  and  perfections  in  general  as  must  have 
made  that  sagacious  man  long  to  possess  such 
a  son-in-law.  The  good  lady  enclosed  a  duti- 
ful little  note  to  him  from  Violet,  and  wound 
up  with  an  eloquent  lecture,  in  which  she  de- 
monstrated that  if  the  Sergeant  were  to  op- 
pose this  palpable  adjustment  of  Providence, 
he  should  be  found  to  fight  against  heaven, 
the  consequences  of  which  enterprise  she  left 
him  to  conjecture. 

William  also  spent  the  entire  forenoon  over 
a  letter  to  the  same  supreme  authority ;  and 
the  letters  despatched,  there  intervened  a  few 
days  of  suspense  and  wonderful  happiness, 
notwithstanding. 

William  was  waiting  in  the  little  post-office 
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of  Saxton  when  the  answering  letters  came. 
Mrs.  Beggs  having  sorted  the  contents  of  the 
mail  with  an  anxious  eye,  delivered  his  letters 
and  at  his  desire,  those  for  the  rectory,  to 
William.  There  was  a  letter  from  the  Ser- 
geant for  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
tail  and  peculiar  hand.  There  were  two 
others  addressed  severally  to  the  ladies  at  the 
rectory.  William  did  not  care  toTcad  his  in 
Mrs.  Begg's  little  parlour,  so  ho  took  his  leave 
cheerfully,  even  gaily,  with  an  awful  load  at 
his  heart. 

In  his  pocket  lay  his  fate  scaled.  Hardly  a 
soul  was  stirring  in  the  drowsy  little  street. 
Here  and  there  a  listless  pair  of  eyes  peeped 
through  the  miniature  panes  of  a  shop  window. 

He  could  not  read  the  letter  where  any  eye 
could  see  him.  He  hurried  round  the  corner 
of  Garden  How,  got  on  the  road  leading  to' 
Gilroyd,  crossed  the  style  that  places  you 
upon  the  path  to  the  rectory,  and  in  the  pretty 
field,  with  "only  half  a  dozen  quiet  cows  for 
witnesses,  opened  and  read  his  London  letter. 

It  told  him  how  well  Mr.  Sergeant  Darkwell 
liked  him,  that  he  believed  wedded  happiness 
depended  a  great  deal  more  on  afiection, 
honour,  and  kindness,  than  upon  wealth.  It 
said  that  he  had  aptitudes  for  the  bar,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  do  very  well  with  exertion. 
It  then  mentioned  what  the  Sergeant  could 
do  for  his  daughter,  which  William  thought 
quite  splendid,  and  was  more,  Miss  Wagget 
afterwards  said,  than  she  had  reckoned  upon. 

For  some  years  at  least  they  were  to  live 
with  the  Sergeant,  "  putting  by  your  income, 
my  dears,  and  funding  at  least  five  or  six 
hundred  a  year,"  interposed  Miss  Wagget,  who 
was  in  a  wonderful  fuss.  "  You'll  be  rich  be- 
fore you  know  where  you  are — you  will,  in- 
deed! He's  an  admirable  man — your  father's 
an  admirable  man,  my  dear!  I  don't  know 
such  a  man,  except  my  brother,  who's  a  man 
by  himself,  you  know.  But  next  after  him, 
your  papa,  my  dear,  is  the  very  best  man  I 
ever  heard  of.  And  you'll  be  married  here, 
at  Saxton — you  shall,  indeed.  You  must  re- 
main with  us,  and  be  married  from  this,  and 
I  wonder  my  brother  stays  so  long  away,  he'll 
be  as  glad  as  I.  The  Sergeant  shall  come 
down  to  us  for  the  wedding,  and  give  you 
away  at  Saxton,  and  there's  that  beautiful  spot, 
Wyndcl  Abbey,  so  romantic  and  charming, 
the  very  place  for  a  honey-moon,  and  only 
fifteen  miles  away." 

And  so,  on  and  on,  ran  good  Miss  Wagget, 
arranging  everything  for  the  young  people, 
and  as  it  were,  counting  the  turnpikes,  and 
packing  the  trunks  for  the  happy  excursion- 
ists, and  making  them  comfortable  in  the 
pretty  little  inn  at  Wyndel  Abbey,  where  she 
had  once  spent  a  week. 

Well  would  it  be  for  castle-builders  in  gen- 
eral if  their  dreams  proved  all  as  true  as  those 
of  fanciful  and  kindly  Miss  Wagget  did,  on 
this  occasion. 

It  was  agreed  it  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  wed- 
ding. At  secluded  Saxton,  indeed  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  make  it  anything  else. 
Sergeant  Darkwell  of  course  gave  pretty 
Violet  away. 


Honest  Dr.  Drake  was  there,  in  an  unpro- 
fessional blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  and 
with  a  bouquet  in  his  button-hole,  in  which 
not  a  single  camomile  flower  figured.  Miss 
Drake,  too,  in  a  lavender  silk;  and  wishing 
the  gay  couple  every  good  from  her  heart, 
notwithstanding  her  surprise  that  Sergeant 
Darkwell  should  have  permitted  his  child  to 
marry  at  so  early  an  age  as  eighteen — nineteen  ? 
Well,  one  year  here  or  there  doesn't  signify  a 
great  deal,  she  fancied.  Good  old  Winnie 
Dobbs,  too,  in  a  purple  silk  and  new  bonnet, 
which  must  have  been  quite  in  the  fashion, 
for  all  Saxton  admired  it  honestly.  A  little 
way  from  the  communion  rails,  behind  the 
gentlefolks,  she  stood  or  kneeled,  edified, 
only  half  credulous,  smiling  sometimes,  and 
crying  a  great  deal — thinking,  I  am  sure,  of 
kind  old  Aunt  Dinah,  who  was  not  to  sec  that 
hour.  Winnie,  I  mention  parenthetically,  is 
still  housekeeper  at  Gilroyd,  and  very  happy, 
with  nothing  but  a  little  rheumatism  to  trouble 
her. 

Here  every  year  William  and  Violet  pass 
some  time,  and  the  happiest  month  of  all  the 
twelve,  though  the  estates  and  title  have 
come  to  him,  and  he  is  Sir  William  and  she 
Lady  Maubray.  But  the  change  has  not 
spoiled  either.  The  honest  affections  and 
friendly  nature  delight  in  the  old  scenes  and 
associates ;  and  in  summer  runsets,  under  the 
ancient  chestnuts,  they  ramble  sometimes, 
her  hand  locked  in  his ;  and  often,  I  daresay, 
he  runs  over  those  delightful  remembrances, 
still  low — still  in  a  lover's  tone,  she  looking 
down  on  the  grass  and  wild  flowers,  as  she 
walks  beside  him  and  listeno  as  she  might  to 
a  sweet  air,  always  welcome,  the  more  wel- 
come that  she  knows  it  so  well;  and  they 
read  the  inscription  on  the  beech  tree,  time 
has  not  effaced  it  yet,  they  read  it  smiling,  in 
their  happy  dream,  with  ^hat  something  of 
regret  that  belongs  to  the  past,  and  all  the 
tenderness  that  tones  the  uncertain  mortal 
future. 

Sometimes  William  says  a  word  of  Trevor, 
and  she  laughs,  perhaps  a  little  flattered  at 
the  remembrance  of  a  conquest.  Vane  Trevor 
is  very  well,  not  married  yet,  they  say,  grown 
a  little  stout,  not  often  at  Eevington.  He 
docs  not  put  himself  much  in  the  way  of  Sir 
William,  but  is  very  friendly  when  they  cor- 
respond on  Saxton  matters,  Workhouse,  and 
others.  He  has  not  renewed  his  attentions  at 
Kincton.  Clara  has  grown  "awfully  old,"  he 
has  been  heard  to  remark.  She  has  latterly 
declined  gaieties,  has  got  to  the  very  topmost 
platform  of  high-churchism,  from  which  a 
mere  step-ladder  may  carry  her  still  higher. 
Dean  Bancroft,  who  fought  the  Rev.  John 
Blastus  in  the  great  controversy,  you  must 
remember,  on  credence  tables,  candles,  and 
super-altars,  is  not  unfrequently  an  inmate  of 
Kincton,  and  people  begin  to  canvass  proba- 
bilities. 

But  whither  have  I  drifted?  Let  us  come 
back  to  quiet  old  Saxton  Church,  and  the  mar- 
riage service.  The  Miss  Mainwarings  and  a 
pretty  Miss  Darkwell  a  cousin  of  the  bride's, 
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attended  as  bridesmaids.  *  And  with  Sergeant 
Darkwell  had  arrived  the  "silent  woman." 
She  could  not  help  her  taciturnity  any  more 
than  her  steady  gray  eyes,  which  used  to 
terrify  William  so,  while  he  haunted  the 
drawing-room  in  town,  she  attended,  in  very 
handsome  and  appropriate  costume,  and  made 
Vi  a  very  pretty  present  of  old-fashioned 
jewellery,  and  was  seen  to  dry  her  gray  eyes 
during  the  beautiful  "  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony," as  good  Doctor  Wagget,  in  the  old 
church,  under  the  oak-roof  which  had  looked 
down  for  so  many  centuries  •  on  so  many 
young  kneeling  couples,  in  the  soft  glow  of 
the  old  stained  windows  whose  saints  looked 
smiling  on  with  arms  crossed  over  their 
breasts  ;  read  the  irrevocable  words  aloud, 
and  the  village  congregation  reverently  listen- 
ing, heard  how  these  two  young  mortals,  like 
the  rest,  had  "  given  and  pledged  their  troth, 
either  to  other,  and  declared  the  same  by 
giving  and  receiving  of  a  ring,  and  by  joining 
of  hands,"  and  how  the  good  Rector  pro- 
nounced that "  they  be  man  and  wife  together," 
in  the  name  of  the  glorious  Trinity. 

As  we  walk  to  the  village  church,  through 
the  church-yard,  among  the  gray,  discoloured 
headstones  that  seem  to  troop  slowly  by  us  as 
we  pass,  the  lesson  of  change  and  mortality  is 


hardly  told  so  sublimely  as  in  the  simple  order 
of  our  services.  The  pages  that  follow  the 
"  Communion "  open  on  the  view  like-  the 
stations  in  a  pilgrimage.  The  "  Baptism  of 
Infants"— "A  Catechism"— "  The  Order  of 
Confirmation" — "  The  Solemnization  of  Matri- 
mony "— "  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick"— i(  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead."  So,  the  spiritual  events 
of  life  are  noted  and  provided  for,  and  tho 
journey  marked  from  the  first  question — 
"  Hath  this  child  been  already  baptized  or 
no  ?"  down  to  the  summing  up  of  life's  story 
— "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  hath  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  He 
cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  as  a  flower,  he 
fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  con- 
tinucth  in  one  stay." 

And  so  Doctor  Wagget  after  the  blessing 
invoked,  and  his  beautiful  office  ended,  smil- 
ing bids  William  "  Kiss  your  wife,"  and  there 
is  a  fluttering  of  gay  ribbons,  and  many  smil- 
ing faces,  and  a  murmuring  of  pleased  voices, 
and  greetings  and  good  wishes,  as  they  go  to 
the  vestry-room  to  sign  Dr.  Wagget's  ancient 
ledger  of  all  such  doings. 

And  now  while  the  sun  is  shining  and  the 
bells  of  Saxton  trembling  iu  the  air,  I  end 
my  story 
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I. 

THIS,  which  I  write  for  you,  my  own 
beloved  Mary,  shall  be  "  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the 
truth ! " 

Hold  !  —  I  have  promised  too  much  : 
— unless  I  write  indeed  with  an  iron 
pen ;  and  record  the  trembling  weak- 
nesses, the  pitiful  suggestions,  the  ter- 
rible deceptions — worse,  far  worse  than 
these — unless  I  record  them  all,  I  have 
promised  too  much ! 

My  Mary,  it  is  often  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  tell  the  plain,  unvarnished 
TRUTH  of  others  ;  how  then  is  it  possi- 
ble to  see  it  in  all  its  bearings,  to  divest 
it  of  all  its  coverings,  to  conceal  nothing 
of  its  actual  form  and  character,  —  and 
tell  it  of  ourselves  ! 

Yes,  I  have  promised  too  much !  yet 
I  have  become  fearless  and  bold — my 
age  is  stronger  than  was  my  youth  — 
and  I  will  test  its  strength — for  the 
bravest  work  ever  achieved  by  pen  is  to 
write  honestly,  without  dread  and  with- 
out reserve,  the  story  of  a  life. 

Yes,  Mary,  I  have  promised  too  much ; 


but  I  will  firmly  and  faithfully  endeavor 
to  keep  my  written  word.  I  am  no  longer 
the  slave  of  passion ;  yet  the  memory 
of  the  burning  sirocco  that  withered  my 
youth,  and  drove  me  to  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity—  even  now,  I  say,  the  memory 
of  my  earnest,  passion-full  youth,  thrills 
my  blood,  and  binds  again  a  scorching 
circle  round  my  brow!  —  Enough!  — 
the  story  will  teach  you  —  I  will  not 
anticipate ;  when  you  have  read  it  to 
the  end,  if  you  derive  no  lesson  from 
it,  I  shall,  indeed,  have  written  in 
vain ! 

My  mother  died  within  an  hour  after 
she  had  given  me  birth,  and  I  became 
the  care  of  my  father's  mother,  who  left 
her  own  cottage  to  reside  with  her  wife- 
less son. 

You  must  go  back  with  me  some  sixty 
years,  and  hear  the  villagers  say,  that 
little  Mildred  Kennett,  the  schoolmas- 
ter's daughter,  is  growing  bonny,  and 
that  old  Dame  Kennett  has  nursed  her 
tenderly — if  not  wisely  ! 

I  was  that  little  "  Mildred  Kennett " 
—  the  village  schoolmaster  was  my  fa- 
ther, and  "  old  Dame  Kennett "  my 
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grandmother.  I  never  heard  that  my  fa- 
ther was  what  is  called  "well  descend- 
ed;" but  his  perseverance  and  natural 
ability  made  him  a  scholar — so  much 
so,  that  after  the  dismissal  of  his  village 
pupils  at  four  o'clock,  he  used  to  go  up 
to  Brecken  Hall,  to  read  with  the  young 
heir,  and  help  on  his  education — as  his 
lady  mother  would  not  let  him  go  to 
school  before  entering  college,  and  no  tu- 
tor could  be  found  to  remain  long  in  the 
house  M  ith  sc  imperious  a  dame  and  so 
wilful  a  pupil.  She  was  only  his  mothu 
by  law,  his  father's  second  wife — yet, 
as  he  was  but  two  years  old  when  she 
received  him  from  his  nurse,  and  had  no 
children  of  her  own,  it  was  believed  she 
loved  him  much ;  at  all  events  she  made 
great  parade  of  affection. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  father  taught, 
but  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  the 
heir's  guardians,  (for  he  was  an  orphan,) 
protested  against  the  mode  of  education 
his  step-mother  adopted,  and  said  it  was 
a  shame  to  consign  him  to  the  charge 
of  a  mere  village  teacher  ;  but  the  lady 
was  for  a  time  resolute  in  her  will,  and 
it  so  chanced  that  her  son's  inclination 
ran  the  same  way.  My  father  was  mild, 
yet  firm,  and,  though  peasant-born,  of 
a  dignified  manner,  and  had  withal  so 
prepossessing  a  countenance,  that  the 
roughest  children  were  led  captive  by 
his  looks .  The  lady,  indeed,  wished  him 
to  give  up  his  school  and  reside  alto- 
gether at  the  Hall,  (it  was  before  my 
birth  ;)  but  my  father  had  a  bird  in  his 
nest  that  he  loved  far  more  than  what  is 
called  "  advancement ;  "  he  also  loved 
his  independence,  and  declined  the 
honor  with  many  thanks.  But  the  proud 
lady  was  offended — persons  of  her  es- 
tate can  ill  brook  being  thwarted  in  what 
they  consider  the  advantage  of  those 
they  patronize,  and  yield  anything  rath- 
er than  free  will.  When  my  father  went 
at  the  usual  hour,  the  servant  told  him 
his  attendance  was  no  longer  required. 
He  turned  away  with  a  flushed  cheek ; 
but  before  he  had  descended  the  steps 
of  the  stately  hall,  the  wilful  boy  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  immediately  return.  This  he  re- 
fused to  do,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued 


between  mother  and  child — the  lady  re- 
proaching my  father  with  having  robbed 
her  of  her  son's  affections,  and  the  boy 
retorting  insolently — telling  his  mother 
he  would  have  his  way  and  will,  for  he 
was  master  there — and  would  prove  it. 
Poor  lady  !  she  lacked  true  dignity,  for 
she  would  argue  with  the  youth,  before 
my  father,  how  that  was  her  dower  house, 
and  how  she  could  turn  him  out  if  she 
pleased — as  it  was  HERS,  her  own  un- 
til her  death.  But  when  her  passion 
evaporated,  her  pride  yielded  ;  and  the 
next  morning  brought  my  father  a  note, 
saying  he  might  resume  his  lessons.  The 
permission  was  declined.  A  request  fol- 
lowed, with  no  other  result.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  lady  sent  for  the  young 
heir's  guardians,  and  —  appealing  to 
their  authority,  which  she  herself  had 
taught  him  to  despise  —  determined  on 
his  being  sent  to  Eton.  Of  course  all  this 
made  much  noise  in  the  village  ;  some 
blamed  my  father,  while  others  declared 
he  had  behaved  with  manly  firmness 
that  did  him  honor.  Still,  those  who 
sought  favor  from  the  lady  of  Brecken 
Hall  withdrew  their  children  from  the 
school ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  teacher 
had  been  so  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  engaged  to  instruct  the 
young  heir,  that  a  sufficient  number  re- 
mained to  employ  his  time  and  provide 
for  his  necessities.  To  do  the  lady  jus- 
tice, she  never  seemed  to  wish  to  injure 
my  father,  and  after  my  mother's  death, 
condescended  to  hope  he  was  bearing 
his  affliction  as  became  a  Christian. 

Years  passed  on.  The  young  heir  sel- 
dom came  to  the  Hall — an  unhappy 
feeling  grew  into  unnatural  strength  be- 
tween him  and  his  mother :  and  at  length 
the  lady  became  so  hard  and  bitter,  that 
she  was  avoided  by  rich  and  poor.  I  re- 
member my  grandmother  once  leading 
me  out  of  church  by  the  hand — she  cer- 
tainly took  delight  in  making  the  most 
of  her  grandchild's  natural  advantages 
— when,  as  the  villagers  divided,  the 
women  courtesying,  and  the  men  bow- 
ing and  bareheaded,  as  "  the  Lady," 
stern  and  observant,  passed  from  the 
church  porch  to  her  carriage,  striking 
the  stones  with  her  gold-headed  crutch, 
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in  seeming  contempt  of  what  she  trod 
upon — she  suddenly  paused,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  me,  said,  "  I  suppose  that 
is  the  schoolmaster's  little  girl  ?  " 

I  felt  as  if  the  look  that  accompanied 
the  question  withered  me,  as  a  sapling 
is  shrivelled  by  a  blast. 

My  grandmother  tightened  my  hand 
withinhers  and  courtesied  her  reply ;  not 
meekly  ;  my  father  inherited  her  spirit. 

"  Then,"  said  the  cruel  woman,  "  sear 
her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  your  fa- 
ther's learning,  child,  will  tell  you  what 
English  queen  was  so  served,  and  that 
precedent  will  please  his  scholarship. 
Sear  her  face ;  it  is  too  fair  for  the  station 
in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  her." 

"  Lady,"  answered  the  proud  peasant 
woman  ;  "  the  God  who  bestowed  fair- 
ness on  the  child,  will  allot  to  her  the 
station  she  is  to  fill  in  life." 


II. 

MY  childhood  passed  in  the  light  of 
the  softest  and  purest  sunshine  that  ever 
fell  upon  a  child.  Whatever  my  father 
knew  he  poured  into  my  mind  with  lov- 
ing and  lavish  thought.  It  was  not  the 
knowledge  that  a  girl  needs  most ;  but, 
happily  for  myself,  I  had  a  feminine 
longing  for  what  is,  and  always  must  be, 
womanly  and  graceful  —  a  desire  to 
teach  my  needle  cunning  crafts  in  white 
and  colored  embroideries.  I  have  walked 
many  miles  to  learn  a  new  stitch,  and 
the  village  tailor  and  dressmaker  not 
only  kept  me  all  their  scraps  of  cloth, 
and  silk  and  velvet,  but  begged  wherever 
they  could  what  would  give  me  pleas- 
ure ;  and  before  I  was  twelve  years  old 
I  copied  flowers  from  nature  in  those 
materials,  with  the  aid  of  my  scissors 
and  needle,  as  accurately  as  I  did  in  af- 
ter years  with  brush  and  pencil.  I  had 
wonderful  delight  in  seeking  flowers  in 
bush  and  brake  for  that  purpose.  My 
grandmother  used  to  rail  against  the 
time  I  lost  in  this  pursuit ;  but  my  wiser 
father  said,  "  Leave  Mildred  alone,  good 
mother  ;  I  would  give  every  girl  a  trade, 
a  pursuit — yes,  I  would  to  the  highest 
lady  give  what  she  could  proudly  rest 


upon,  and  say, '  By  this  I  can  live — this 
art  can  save  me,  if  the  world  goes  mad, 
as  it  has  done  often,  hurling  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  leaving  them  to 
starve  or  labor ;  by  THIS  I  can  stand, 
and  save  myself  from  the  degradation 
of  want  or  dependence.'  My  child  has 
the  inheritance  of  toil,  but  if  she  is  per- 
fected in  this  craft,  that  toil  will  not  be 
in  the  field  or  in  service." 

The  wandering  after  wild  flowers 
brought  me  more  closely  and  reverently 
acquainted  with  Nature  than  those  can 
ever  be  who  pluck  a  blossom  only  to  cast 
to  earth  that  which  beautifies  and  blesses 
it.  I  have  risen  often  in  the  spring-time 
before  day  to  seek  some  far-away  plot 
of  lily  of  the  valley,  or  wild  crocus,  or  ». 
variegated  orchid,  or  particular  prim- 
rose. The  bindweed  was  my  delight.  I 
have  gathered  its  trails  from  the  green 
grass,  and  trembled  with  delight  while 
plucking  its  festoons  from  luxuriant 
hedges — the  white,  the  striped,  the 
pink,  the  purple — how  I  loved  them  ! 
how  I  love  them  still ! 

Howl  have  prayed  to  be  able  to  copy 
a  harebell ;  I  could  imitate  its  shape  and 
color,  but  no  art  of  mine  could  transfix 
the  delicacy  of  the  tint,  the  transparent 
lightness  of  the  bell,  through  which 
you  can  almost  see  the  atmosphere.  It 
seemed  an  ethereal  flower,  dropped  by 
an  angel's  hand.  It  was  my  great  im- 
possibility ;  I  could  not  copy  it.  I  used 
to  weep  over  it,  and  resolve  never  to 
gather  another.  The  fritillary  'ed  me 
into  many  a  marsh ;  I  have  gathered  a 
basketful  of  that  and  the  daffodil,  so 
that  I  might  return  in  time  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  those  I  loved  —  I  then 
thought  —  as  fervently  as  I  could  love 
any  thing  beneath  the  sun. 

Do  not  weary  of  me  and  of  my  wild 
flowers,  Mary. 

The  love  of  flowers,  as  you  know,  is 
a  passion  with  me  still ;  it  was  ever  a 
pleasure  beyond  expression  to  gather 
them  and  paint  them.  They  are  my  dial 
of  early  memories.  I  could  even  now 
point  out  the  spot  where,  in  my  child- 
hood, I  first  gathered  any  particular 
bloom. 

When  my  house  labor  was  finished  I 
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•would  take  my  frame  and  my  flowers, 
and  work  and  sing  under  the  shadow  of 
an  old  mulberry  tree  at  the  end  of  our 
garden,  which  sheltered  a  knoll  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  downs,  and  of 
a  long  line  of  wood  leading  to  Brecken 
Hall ;  the  high  road  ran  along  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  deep  and  swift  in  the  hol- 
low, for  above  a  mile.  Many  a  water  lily 
have  I  gathered  from  that  stream. 

Little  Mildred  Kennett  was  becoming 
famous  ;  ladies  called  in  their  carriages 
to  see  and  purchase  her  work,  and  often 
brought  exoticsfrom their  conservatories 
for  her  to  group  and  copy.  They  would 
occasionally  take  me  to  their  homes 
and  permit  me  to  select  the  flowers ; 
A  the  wife  of  the  clergyman  invited  me  to 
teach  her  daughter ;  and  when  my  father 
came  for  me,  the  vicar  would  have  him 
into  the  parlor,  and  they  would  talk 
grandly  about  old  poets,  or  theology,  or 
great  saints  and  martyrs,  or  something 
I  longed  to  understand  in  mathematics. 
The  vicar  was  kind  and  benevolent,  but 
he  never  heard  tell  of  a  new  thing  with- 
out turning  to  his  wife  and  saying,  — 

4 '  There  now ,  Jane ,  my  dear ,  you  know 
I  thought  of  that  a  week  ago  ;  I  cannot 
imagine  how  it  is  that  every  idea  I  have 
gets  wing  before  I  find  time  to  work  it. 
I  told  my  wife,  Master  Kennett,  of  that 
plan  of  lowering  water  more  rapidly  at 
the  weirs,  and  in  less  than  a  month  I 
saw  the  self-same  plan  in  the  county 
paper."  I  never  went  there  but  I  heard 
of  how  he  had  thought  of  something 
M'hich  had  been  caught  up  by  members 
of  Parliament,  or  by  book-makers,  or  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  or  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  before  he  "had  time" 
to  make  it  known.  I  remember  thinking 
what  a  wonderful  man  he  must  be,  and 
telling  my  father  so,  while  he  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  he  had  '  wonderful  im- 
agination.' "  I  invented  a  new  stitch, 
and  I  flew  to  show  it  to  "  the  Madam," 
as  we  called  the  vicar's  wife  ;  but  the 
vicar  must  needs  inspect  my  handiwork. 
"  Well  done,  little  Milly  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "like  the  rest  of  the  world  you 
have  caught  my  idea.  Jane,  my  love, 
you  remember  what  I  said  about  color  ? 
—  here  is  the  effect ! " 


I  remember  falling  into  a  passion  of 
tears  at  this,  without  being  able  to 
define  Avhy.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
ashamed  I  felt  —  either  for  the  vicar  or 
of  myself ;  and  when  I  told  my  father, 
his  quaint  smile  curled  his  lip  a  little, 
and  he  answered, — 

"  Ah,  dear,  I  told  you  he  had  won- 
derful imagination,  and  the  Madam  be- 
lieves in  him." 

I  never  took  another  new  stitch  to 
the  vicarage,  but  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  being  there,  and  they  were  all 
so  kind  to  me  ;  sometimes  I  had  to  stay 
with  the  young  ladies ;  and  the  vicar 
would  read  to  us  while  we  worked, 
selecting  passages  from  old  poets  that 
thrilled  me  with  enjoyment.  Sometimes 
he  would  lend  my  father  a  sage  book 
which  prevented  his  walking  with  me, 
or  talking  to  me,  for  a  week,  for  he  read 
slowly  and  thoughtfully,  making  notes. 
After  the  book  was  borrowed,  or  after  it 
was  returned,  invariably  we  had  cake 
and  cowslip  wine,  and  the  vicar's  wife 
always  sent  a  large  slice  of  the  cake  to 
my  grandmother.  Once  she  told  me  I 
was  to  be  sure  not  to  eat  it  by  the  way. 
I  colored,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  "  If 
you  think,  Madam,  I  could  do  that,  I 
would  rather  not " 

"  What,  Mildred  ?"  she  inquired,  for 
I  feared  my  father  would  be  displeased 
if  I  finished  the  sentence. 

' '  I  would  rather  not  come  here  again," 
I  said,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  You  have  no  right,  Mildred,  to  be 
so  hasty,  or  so  proud."  But  though 
the  kind  lady  sent  many  slices  of  cake, 
more  tempting  still,  after  that  to  my 
grandmother,  she  never  repeated  her 
warning  to  me. 

You  will  think  that  the  schoolmaster  s 
daughter  was  what  is  called  "  spoiled." 
I  was  wilful,  and  full  of  a  rambling  but 
intense  enthusiasm  —  now  delighting 
in  a  flower,  now  in  a  poem.  I  never  saw 
the  sun  rise  or  set  without  emotion ; 
and  the  first  song  of  the  thrush,  or  whis- 
tle of  the  blackbird,  the  coo  of  the  wood 
pigeon,  or  spring  shout  of  the  cuckoo, 
would  throw  me  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  I 
have  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  a  tiger  lily 
or  a  dazzling  cactus.  Judicious  training 
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might  have  directed  and  corrected  all 
this.  I  believe  that  tenderness  and  af- 
fection, and  even  praise,  fall  like  the 
dew  of  heaven  upon  the  growing  mind. 
I  would  rather  over-praise  than  over- 
censure  youth.  I  certainly  knew  I  had 
no  small  share  of  personal  attraction  — 
the  proud  lady's  scorn  had  taught  me 
that  —  but  all  personal  vanity  evapo- 
rated in  a  higher  and  wilder,  yet  perfect- 
ly undefined,  passion  for  the  beautiful ; 
doubtless  it  is  the  ground  from  which 
great  painters,  and  poets,  and  sculptors 
spring  to  immortality.  In  those  days  I 
believed  God's  power  was  his  highest 
attribute  —  I,  who  afterwards  bent, 
lowly  as  any  woman  could  bend,  in  sup- 
plication for  his  mercy ! 

I  was  seventeen  when  the  old  lady  at 
the  Hall  died.  We  all  expected  the  heir 
would  have  attended  the  funeral ;  but 
he  was  ill  and  abroad :  so  the  ceremony 
was  without  a  "  chief  mourner,"  or  in- 
deed, a  mourner  of  any  kind.  What  an 
awful  thing  it  was  —  a  human  being 
having  lived  for  sixty-seven  years  in  the 
midst  of  a  ductile,  simple  people,  prone, 
as  our  English  people  still  are,  to  rev- 
erence ancestry  —  yes,  sixty  and  seven 
years  had  she  lived  among  them ;  but 
no  tear  hallowed  the  marble  that  closed 
over  the  earth  her  unsympathizing  life 
had  encumbered.  Yet  one  touch  of  na- 
ture sanctified  her  dying  bed.  Moving 
her  finger  to  her  attendant  (a  woman 
who  had  led  a  life  of  torture  from  her 
lady's  caprice,)  —  "  Tell  Oswald,"  she 
said,  "  that ." 

With  a  strong  effort  she  pressed  her 
cold,  rigid  palms  one  against  the  other, 
raised  them  to  heaven — and  died  while 
she  murmured  a  prayer  for  Oswald. 

III. 

AFTEB  the  grim  old  lady's  death, 
Brecken  Hall  was  even  more  closely 
shut  up  than  it  had  been  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  her  life.  Flying  rumors 
swept  from  time  to  time  through  the 
country,  that  "  Sir  Oswald  was  coming 
home  ;  "  that  "  Sir  Oswald  was  going 
to  be  married ;  "  that  "  Sir  Oswald  was 
squandering  money  on  pictures  and 


books ; "  that  "  Sir  Oswald's  horse  had 
won  the  gold  cup  at  some  race  abroad." 
At  all  these  rumors  my  father  smiled, 
saying  simply,  "  We  shall  see  !  "  At 
last  a  lady  came  to  our  end  of  the  coun- 
ty, who  made  the  village  forget  even 
"  Sir  Oswald."  That  lady  was  Miss 
Mansfeld,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress —  of 
an  old  "  county  family,"  who  would 
possess  about  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  indeed,  though  her  parents  were 
alive,  she  might  be  said  to  have  that 
fortune  already,  for  they  but  lived  to 
do  her  will. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfeld  had  seen  their 
children  one  by  one  drop  around  them 
into  early  graves,  and  when  only  Caro- 
line was  left,  they  took  her  abroad — to 
Nice,  to  Rome,  to  Egypt  —  wintering 
here,  and  wandering  there,  until  the 
physicians  declared  all  danger  over,  and 
that  she  might  fearlessly  pass  sixmonths 
of  the  year  in  England. 

Mansfeld  Grange  was  five  miles  from 
our  village  ;  but  there  was  so  much  talk 
about  Miss  Mansfeld's  beauty,  that  all 
who  could  walk  the  ten  miles  deserted 
our  parish  church  on  Sundays,  being 
seized  with  a  sudden  desire  (they  said) 
to  hear  the  vicar  of  Mansfeld  preach.  I 
also  longed  to  see  this  paragon ;  but  my 
father  would  not  let  me  leave  what  he 
called  "  my  church  "  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  during  the  week  I  had  no  spare  time 
to  wander  so  far.  I  was  finishing  a  wreath 
of  scarlet  lilies  for  a  lady  who  lived  near 
Mansfeld  Grange,  and  who  needed  them 
by  a  particular  day  ;  they  were  embroi- 
dered on  black  lutestring  silk  —  I  re- 
member them  well  —  I  had  the  natural 
flowers  before  me  in  a  vase — I  would 
not  take  them  to  the  mulberry  seat,  be- 
cause the  sun  shone  upon  it,  and  I  feared 
their  fading ;  so  I  sat  at  my  own  open 
window,  which  my  dear  father  had  made 
into  a  half  door,  that  I  might  have  abun- 
dance of  light ;  and  the  leaves  and  ten- 
drils of  a  beautiful  vine  formed  a  frame- 
work round  it,  so  that  from  the  outside 
it  looked  like  a  bower.  My  various  strips 
of  silk  were  arranged  on  the  sill ;  I  was 
singing  —  as  I  always  did — for  I  could 
not  choose  but  sing ;  my  song  helped 
my  work.  The  little  grass  plat  came 
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right  np  to  the  window,  and  many  a 
time  have  the  robins  answered  my  song, 
and  sung  with  me  from  a  standard  rose 
tree  that  was  greatly  admired — it  was 
tall  and  bushy,  and  covered  with  little 
thickly-leaved  roses,  not  larger  than 
hazel-nuts.  I  was  so  intent  on  my  work, 
that  I  neither  saw  shadow  nor  heard 
step,  but  started  as  the  voice  of  a  wo- 
man, not  of  a  bird,  joined  in  my  song. 

"  I  thought  you  never  would  look  up," 
she  said  ;  "  and  now  you  need  not  be 
alarmed ;  I  came  to  see  your  embroi- 
dery." 

I  knew  it  was  Miss  Mansfeld :  she 
was  dressed  in  a  gray  riding-habit  of 
*  some  material  lighter  than  cloth,  that 
fell  in  soft  drapery  on  the  sward ;  but 
instead  of  the  man's  hat  and  buckle 
worn  at  that  time,  her  head-gear  was  a 
wide-brimmed  silk  hat  of  the  same  tone 
of  color  as  her  habit,  with  two  long, 
drooping  ostrich  feathers. 

In  another  moment  she  gathered  up 
her  drapery,  and  stepped,  or  rather 
bounded,  so  lightly  through  the  win- 
dow, into  the  room,  that  she  never  dis- 
turbed my  silks.  She  bent  over  my 
work  so  long,  examining  it  leaf  by  leaf, 
thread  by  thread  —  having  first  thrown 
off  her  hat — that  I  had  ample  time  to 
gasre  upon  her  beauty.  Her  brow  was 
high  and  full ;  her  head,  neither  large 
nor  small,  was  beautifully  placed  upon 
her  slender  throat,  and  her  waving  hair 
of  brilliant  blackness  was  gathered  into 
a  pearl  net  at  the  back  —  hair  and  net 
falling  on  her  shoulders. 

Her  features  were  exquisite  in  shape 
and  size,  but  the  eyes,  dark  and  flashing 
when  facing  the  light,  had  a  tone  of 
color,  a  glitter,  that  I  did  not  like  to 
look  at  —  a  sort  of  greenish  hazel :  they 
were  rapid  and  restless  in  their  move- 
ments. Her  mouth,  then  and  ever,  struck 
me  as  if  formed  to  conceal  thoughts, 
rather  than  mould  ideas  into  words  ;  it 
was  too  firm  for  a  woman  and  too  mo- 
bile for  a  man  ;  a  tight  mouth,  except 
when  she  smiled,  and  then  mouth,  eyes, 
every  feature  radiated  in  bewildering 
light  and  fascination ;  but  her  figure  and 
its  movements  were  more  entrancing 
even  than  her  face.  I  never  saw  such 


grace,  combined  with  what,  in  others, 
would  have  been  abruptness  ;  in  her  it 
was  a  rapid  passing  from  one  grace  to 
another  ;  her  restlessness  was  almost 
painful,  yet  you  would  not  have  had  her 
tranquil ;  all  seemed,  and  was,  unstud- 
ied ;  there  was  no  more  art  in  her  move- 
ments than  there  is  in  the  attitudes  of 
a  panther.  I  have  written  the  name  of 
a  cruel,  graceful,  and  beautiful  animal : 
from  the  moment  Miss  Mansfeld  bound- 
ed into  my  little  chamber  she  was  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  all  that  was 
faithless  and  fascinating.  She  praised 
my  taste  and  skill ;  she  took  my  hands 
within  her  long  and  slender  fingers,  and 
said  I  must  tell  her  how  I  had  acquired 
so  much  power  over  the  world  of  flowers. 
She  told  me  to  open  my  heart  to  her. 
She  asked  me  who  taught  me  to  braid 
my  bright  brown  hair  after  the  fashion 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  how  I  preserved 
the  delicate  fairness  of  my  complexion 
in  my  half-peasant  life.  She  said  she 
thought  we  were  exactly  of  a  height, 
and  laid  her  light  riding  rod  over  both 
our  heads  to  prove  it ;  it  felt  like  a  bar 
of  iron  on  my  brain.  Then  she  would 
measure  waists ;  then  ruffle  like  some 
foreign  bird  among  my  books,  and  turn 
over  my  patterns,  proffering  me  a  rich 
portfolio  to  preserve  them,  instead  of 
the  brown  paper  in  which  they  were 
kept,  speaking  in  a  voice  whose  every 
tone  was  music,  and  flashing  forth  hints 
as  to  color,  and  the  marvels  of  light  and 
shade,  which,  though  carelessly  and 
rapidly  spoken,  I  gathered  and  treasured 
as  jewels  of  knowledge.  She  promised, 
when  I  came  to  the  Grange,  she  would 
show  me  pictures  that  would  so  improve 
my  taste  that  I  should  quit  their  pres- 
ence a  new  creature,  "  though  that," 
she  said,  looking  at  me  with  an  admi- 
ration of  which  I  was  ashamed,  "  would 
be  a  pity ;  she  would  not  be  my  fairy 
godmother,  and  change  me  from  what 
I  was  for  worlds."  After  loitering  and 
lingering  about  my  little  room,  and  then 
waving  round  it  and  round  it  with  a  soft, 
stealthy,  cat-like  step,  as  if  she  wanted 
to  get  out  and  could  not,  or  to  spring  on 
something  she  desired  to  destroy,  she 
suddenly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  my 
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father.  She  had  heard  of  him  frequent- 
ly, she  said,  from  Sir  Oswald  Harvey, 
whom  she  knew  abroad.  Sir  Oswald 
had  never  forgotten  his  dear  old  master. 
She  bounded  into  the  school  room,  as 
she  had  done  through  my  window,  and 
took  my  father's  hands  in  hers,  as  she 
had  taken  mine  ;  she  beguiled  him  from 
his  high-backed  chair,  and  dismissed 
the  school,  claiming  a  half  holiday  for 
the  boys,  to  give  her  welcome ;  then 
drawing  up  her  habit  with  one  hand, 
she  passed  the  other  under  my  father's 
arm,  and  led  him  up  the  straight  walk 
to  the  mulberry  seat,  where  she  en- 
throned him  —  and  there  he  was  to  tell 
her  what  a  wilful,  naughty  boy  Sir  Os- 
wald had  been  in  his  youth,  and  she 
would  tell  him  what  a  wilful,  naughty 
man  he  was  now.  My  father  was  at 
once  captivated ;  he  had  cherished  Sir 
Oswald's  memory  within  his  simple, 
earnest  heart,  and  the  assurance  of 
being  remembered  by  him  imparted  in- 
tense pleasure.  My  dear,  dear  father  ! 

Ay,  how  truly  like  a  panther  the 
beautiful  creature  looked,  crouching  on 
the  grass  by  his  side  !  She  forgot  all 
about  me,  and  my  embroidery,  in  the 
delight  of  talking  of  Sir  Oswald.  My 
father  attended  her  to  the  little  gate  ; 
she  sprang  into  her  saddle  before  the 
groom  could  offer  his  hand  ;  and  in  a 
moment  was  cantering  along  the  road 
to  Brecken  Hall. 

"  You  shouldhave  seenher,  Mildred," 
said  my  father,  when  seated  beside  me 
at  my  frame,  thinking  and  talking  only 
of  Caroline  Mansfeld  :  "  you  should 
have  seen  and  heard  her,  when  she  gave 
me  to  understand  —  stay,  I  forget  the 
words,  but  the  meaning  was,  that  Sir 
Oswald  was  coming  home,  and  that  — 
I  really  do  not  know  how  she  put  it,  but 
it  could  be  only  interpreted  that  she  was 
to  be  his  wife.  Now,  Mildred,  do  not 
look  shocked.  She  did  not  say  it  in  so 
many  words ;  she  let  me  suppose  it  — 
yes,  that  was  it  —  she  let  me  suppose 
it.  She  told  me,  too,  how  she  admired 
you,  and  that  she  should  like  you  to  be 
with  her  at  Brecken  Hall.  I  do  not 
think  she  meant  as  a  servant,  but  as  a 
companion." 


"  I  would  rather  die,  father,  than  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other." 

My  father  stared  at  my  impetuosity  ; 
and  well  I  remember  flinging  myself  on 
his  faithful,  honest  bosom,  and  bursting 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  exclaiming  that 
"  I  would  never  leave  him  —  never  !  " 

Why  was  all  this  ?  Whence  arose  this 
sudden  and  strong  emotion  ? 

rv. 

I  FINISHED  my  lilies,  and  took  them 
to  their  home,  but  did  not  again  receive 
either  visit  or  message  from  Miss  Mans- 
feld. It  became  positive  torture  to  me 
to  hear  my  dear  father  say  every  morn-  4k 
ing, — 

"  Well,  Milly,  are  you  doing  any  thing 
very  pretty  ?  for  I  dare  say  we  shall  see 
Miss  Mansfeld  to-day." 

My  grandmother,  who  was  not  old, 
had  grown  prematurely  infirm,  both  in 
mind  and  body  ;  but  in  some  way  she 
caught  my  feeling,  and  became  irritable 
when  my  father  praised  the  beautiful 
heiress.  Dear  grandmother  !  she  would 
creep  into  my  room  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
with  me,  as  if  she  were  the  child  ;  and 
when  I  looked  up  from  my  embroidery 
to  where  she  sat  with  her  Bible,  open 
on  the  little  spider-table  by  her  side,  I 
always  met  the  affectionate  gaze  of  her 
deep  blue  eyes  —  and  such  a  smile  !  so 
full  of  confiding  and  helpless  affection. 
.Miss  Mansfeld's  approaching  marriage 
with  Sir  Oswald  was  everywhere  talked 
of;  no  one  doubted  it.  Sir  Oswald's  ar- 
rival was  expected  daily.  Brecken  Hall 
had  been  delivered  over  to  "improve- 
ments ; "  cases  arrived  from  abroad  fiUed, 
it  was  said,  with  the  marvels  of  France 
and  Italy.  Bricklayers  had  given  wuy  to 
decorators,  and  decorators  to  upholster- 
ers. Sir  Oswald,  long  ere  this,  had  pen- 
sioned off  the  old  servants ;  but  they  had 
not  yet  been  replaced  by  new  ones.  The 
bride  was  to  choose  them.  Even  my  fa- 
ther's little  pupils  brought  news  of  the 
changes  —  and  canvassed  them  in  their 
small  homes.  I  wondered  if  Sir  Oswald 
would  really  become  a  blessing  to  the 
country;  they  said  he  was  prompt  and 
determined,  but  generous  as  a  prince. 
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Simple  people  believed  that  Sir  Oswald 
Harvey  would  redress  all  wrongs  and 
establish  all  rights  ;  but  that  was  mere 
speculation.  How  could  they  know?  My 
father  was  in  an  ecstasy :  he  delighted 
to  recall  all  the  little  acts  of  affection 
and  generosity  which  the  boy-baronet 
had  bestowed uponhis  humble  teacher; 
he  lingered  as  fondly  over  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  his  beauty  as  the  gray- 
haired  widow  over  the  miniature  of  the 
young  husband  of  her  youth.  He  had 
not  relinquished  the  idea  of  Miss  Mans- 
feld's  visit,  and  the  splendid  order  she 
was  to  give  me. 

"It  will  all  be  as  I  said,"  he  would 
^repeat ;  "  Miss  Mansfeld  has  waited  to 
bring  Sir  Oswald  with  her  —  my  dear 
old  pupil !  She  has  waited  for  that.  It 
will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  see  them  to- 
gether—  such  a  couple  !  " 

I  had  carried  my  work  into  the  air,  to 
my  old  seat ;  it  was  bright,  bright  sun- 
shine,— but  that  could  not  injure  white 
embroidery. 

Remember,  Mary,  that  my  sheltering 
mulberry  tree  in  part  overhung  the 
road,  which,  for  some  twenty  perches, 
had  been  excavated  to  render  it  more 
level ;  a  wide  foot  path  marked  the  ori- 
ginal hill,  and  a  green  bank,  overgrown 
with  low  brushwood  and  wild  flowers, 
sloped  up  to  our  garden.  As  I  sat  I  saw 
the  shadow  of  the  arm  of  my  tree  traced 
out  upon  the  white  road ;  a  heavily- 
laden  van  had  passed  slowly  over  it  to- 
wards Brecken  Hall ;  but  the  dust, 
though  it  soiled  the  herbage  on  the 
bank,  never  mounted  so  high  as  my 
seat.  I  was  glad,  however,  when  it  was 
out  of  sight.  Presently  I  heard  a  horse 
coming  ;  it  approached  so  leisurely  that 
I  imagined  it  must  be  one  of  the  village 
dames  returning  from  market.  When  it 
was  within  a  few  paces  of  the  shadow, 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and,  sitting  his  horse 
with  the  firmness  of  an  Englishman  and 
the  grace  of  an  Arab,  a  stranger  rode 
quietly  onward,  restraining  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  horse,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  to  the  pace  which  the  spirited 
creature  desired  to  turn  into  a  gallop. 
I  had  no  power  to  move,  or  to  withdraw 
Iny  gaze.  When  the  rider  had  nearly 
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passed  he  looked  up,  and  lifted  his  hat, 
as  men  who  have  profited  by  foreign 
travel  usually  do  when  they  pass  a  wo- 
man. I  saw  his  hand  check  the  bridle, 
and  he  seemed  about  to  ask  a  question  ; 
I  trembled  lest  he  should  speak,  for  I 
could  not  have  replied.  He  rode  on  ;  I 
grasped  the  rail  of  my  seat  with  both 
hands,  and,  clinging  to  it,  bent  forward 
and  looked  after  him.  At  almost  the 
same  moment  he  turned  his  head.  I 
could  have  rejoiced,  while  sinkingback, 
if  the  tree  had  opened  and  closed  me  in 
forever ;  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  my  for- 
wardness—  so  humbled.  What  could 
the  gentleman  think  ?  I  who  was  so 
quoted  by  mothers  for  my  propriety ; 
what  possessed  me  to  fix  my  eyes  upon, 
and  then  gaze  after  him, —  and  he  to 
see  it !  I  sat  with  my  hands  in  my  lap, 
my  work  untouched,  bewildered  by  the 
new  emotion  that  stirred  within  me, 
until  at  last  I  covered  my  burning . 
cheeks  with  my  trembling  hands.  I 
could  not  chronicle  the  time,  but  it 
seemed  a  day  since  he  had  vanished ; 
the  robin  at  my  foot  looked  to  me  in 
vain  for  the  accustomed  crumbs.  I  heard 
my  grandmother's  voice  calling  in  its 
sweet  feebleness  —  "  Mildred  !  "  I 
knew  she  could  not  come  to  me,  and  I 
made  no  reply. 

I  had  shrunk  behind  the  tree,  so  that 
I  should  not  be  seen  from  the  road ;  I 
heard  my  father's  schoolboys  rushing 
past,  casting  up  their  caps  and  hallooing 
in  wild  joyfulness,  "  Long  live  Sir  Os- 
wald Harvey ! " 

It  was  midday,  school  was  over  for 
the  present,  and  my  father  would  cer- 
tainly seek  me; — yes,  now  he  called, 
and  I  must  go. 

From  a  child  I  had  ever  this  feeling 
strong  within  me  :  —  if  I  were  in  fault, 
however  conscious  that  the  fault  was 
unknown,  I  felt  as  much  ashamed  in 
my  father's  presence  as  if  the  wrong  had 
been  mapped  out  before  him ;  it  was  the 
self-knowledge  of  my  wrongfulness  that 
humbled  me,  and  I  could  not  pray  or 
sleep  unless  I  had  told  him  and  been 
forgiven. 

I  could  have  been  well  content  to 
gaze  forever  upon  that  stranger,  so  he 
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had  not  seen  the  gaze.  I  felt  as 'if  my 
eyes  and  heart  throbbed  in  unison  — 
both  filled  by  the  memory  of  a  passing 
stranger  ;  I  knew  this  was  unmaidenly ; 
my  blushes,  full  and  warm,  told  me  so 
in  soft  reproaches,  —  but  could  I  tell 
my  father  that  ? 

Again  my  father  called  ;  I  went  lan- 
guidly between  the  blooming  rows  of 
flowers  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 
There  were  two  doors  to  the  school 
room,  —  one  opened  into  the  street,  the 
other  into  the  garden  ;  from  this  my  fa- 
ther came,  calling  me  loudly  ;  he  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  brought  me  in,  and 
there  was  the  stranger — Sir  Oswald 
Harvey ! 

I  knew  not  at  first  what  my  father 
said,  but  every  word  Sir  Oswald  spoke 
was  graven  on  my  heart ;  yet  the  words 
were  of  no  import ;  they  were  common- 
ly courteous,  nothing  more.  My  father, 
in  his  pride  of  me,  exhibited  my  em- 
broidery, and  found  that  Miss  Mansfeld 
had  never  mentioned  it.  Sir  Oswald  ad- 
mired the  work,  and  said  I  must  em- 
broider the  backs  and  seats  of  three 
Venetian  chairs,  and  covers  of  three 
footstools,  on  white  satin,  for  the  future 
Lady  Harvey's  boudoir ;  the  chairs  he 
had  chosen,  but  Miss  Mansfeld  would 
select  the  bouquets  I  was  to  work  — 
her  taste  was  perfect. 

My  father  went  into  his  usual  rap- 
tures about  the  intended  bride  ;  and, 
while  he  spoke,  Sir  Oswald's  proud 
face  softened  into  warmth  and  tender- 
ness ;  I  saw  how  he  loved  her, —  why 
should  he  not?  Did  I  not  wish  him  hap- 
py ?  —  could  he  be  happy  with  one  he 
loved  not  ? 

"  And  do  you  not  share  your  father's 
admiration  of  Miss  Mansfeld  ?  What 
did  you  say  your  daughter's  name  was, 
my  old  friend  ?  Ah,  Mildred.  Do  you  not 
admire  the  future  mistress  of  Brecken 
Hall  ? "  I  answered  something  which 
must  have  been  poor  and  awkward,  for 
my  father  apologized  for  my  timidity ; 
— "I  was  shy,"  he  said,  "  always  shy." 

Sir  Oswald  then  inquired  about  the 
state  of  the  villagers  :  my  father  must 
tell  him  who  needed  assistance,  and  who 
were  worthy  of  it ;  he  intended  to  be- 
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come  quite  a  country  gentleman,  to  live 
in  future  for  and  among  his  tenants,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  them, 
not  through  his  agent,  but  personally ; 
he  had  a  dream  of  a  superior  sort  of 
school  —  a  model  school,  in  fact,  of 
which  a  dear  old  friend  of  his  (and  he 
placed  his  hand  affectionately  on  my 
father's  shoulder)  should  be  nominally 
the  master — only  nominally,  as  it  was 
time  —  and  he  quoted  some  Latin  line, 
— at  which  my  father  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  added,  "  only  this,  Sir  Oswald,  if 
any  boy  learns  Latin,  it  must  be  from 
me.  I  will  forthwith  draw  out  such  a 
code  of  regulations  as  was  never  yet 
put  in  practice  at  a  country  school,  and 
submit  it  to  you  :  I  will  begin  this  very 
evening." 

"  Miss  Mansfeld,  who  has  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  deeply  at  heart,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Oswald,  "  has  formed  some 
plans  for  the  instruction  of  girls ;  her 
difficulty  appeared  to  be  to  find  a  mis- 
tress "  —  I  felt  that  he  looked  at  me. 
"  Has  your  daughter  ever  assisted  in 
your  school  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  Oswald ;  it  was  not  needed ; 
I  have  never  had  a  greater  number  than 
I  could  instruct,  and  I  doubt  if  my  boys 
would  submit  to  the  teaching  of  a  girl ; 
neither  should  I  like  to  see  her  gentle- 
ness tried  in  my  rough  school  room ; 
country  lads  are  ill  to  manage.  But  she 
is  not  badly  educated — she  had  a  very 
pretty  knowledge  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  could  soon  get  it  up  again ; 
has  got  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic 
as  cleverly  at  her  fingers'  ends  as  her 
needle  ;  writes  a  clear  hand,  not  so  free 
as  I  could  wish,  but  readable,  a  round 
hand,  fit  for  a  woman's  house-book,  and 
spells  and  reads  as  well,  quite  as  well, 
as  I  do  myself.  She  has  much  facility 
in  cutting  and  shaping,  as  they  know  at 
the  vicarage  ;  and  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  her  read  the  Bible,  or  Milton  — ." 

"  Father ! " 

Sir  Oswald  came  to  my  relief  like  a 
guardian  angel  —  "  He  had  not  time  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  that  morning ;  "  and 
then,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said, 
"  Neither  Miss  Mansfeld  nor  myself 
would  wish  you  to  do  what  is  distaste- 
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fill,  and  the  silent,  tranquil  hours  you 
have  devoted  to  your  beautiful  art  have, 
perhaps,  unfitted  you  for  the  tumult  of 
a  school  room  ? " 

"  Not  at  all !  "  exclaimed  my  father  ; 
"  it  is  what  I  had  hoped  she  would  do  ; 
it  is  the  most  honorable  calling  she 
could  have.  I  will  begin  to  prepare  her 
for  examination  this  very  evening." 

"  No,  that  will  never  do,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Oswald ;  "  what  would  then  become 
of  the  chair  covers  and  footstools  ?  " 

He  played  my  father  to  the  top  of 
his  bent ;  it  was  done  not  heedlessly, 
but  with  the  tenderness  a  son  might 
show  to  an  aged  parent. 

"  Remember,"  he  said  while  mount- 
ing, "  remember  the  embroidery ;  Miss 
Mansfeld,  I  may  venture  to  promise, 
will  call  about  it  to-morrow." 

When  did  rank  ever  enter  a  poor 
man's  dwelling  with  ordinary  courtesy, 
and  not  leave  behind  a  trail  of  light  ? 

V. 

HE  was  always  before  me.  His  voice 
whispered  to  me  alike  in  darkness  and 
in  light.  I  did  try  to  dispel  the  illusion 
— I  did  try  to  shut  my  ears  against  the 
sound.  And  then  came  the  dangerous 
questioning  born  of  hesitation.  Why 
should  I  not  cherish  every  memory  of 
that  glorious  reality  ?  Was  he  not  my 
father's  protector — the  regenerator  of 
our  limited  world — pure  as  the  sun  that 
gave  us  warmth,  as  the  river  that  fertil- 
ized our  fields  ?  What  wrong  could  there 
be  in  contemplating  such  perfection  ? 
Should  we  not  plant  our  standard  on  a 
hill,  and  watch  it  from  the  valley  ?  Would 
that  I  could  but  show  my  gratitude  for 
his  generosity  to  my  father !  How  I 
caught  at  that  idea  to  excuse  the  hom- 
age I  paid  the  great  idol !  I  called  this 
all-engrossing,  all-absorbing  passion — 
GRATITUDE  ;  and  endeavored  to  attune 
my  sensations  to  a  belief  that  I  should 
be  devoid  of  common  "gratitude,"  un- 
less I  found  some  means  of  proving  it. 

How  weak  seemed  my  needle  !  yet  I 
might  do  something  worthy  of  his  ap- 
proval. HE  had  commanded  those  em- 
broideries—  it  would  be  for  HIM  I 
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worked.  I  commenced  grouping  flow- 
ers— that  was  always  my  first  step — a 
design.  Now  I  gathered  them  together, 
and  then  cast  them  from  me.  Nature 
was  not  as  vivid  as  my  imagination  — 
the  flowers  were  surely  faded !  Then  I 
triumphed  in  a  new  thought !  I  deter- 
mined that  the  four  seats  should  repre- 
sent the  Four  Seasons — I  would  rifle 
the  months  of  their  richest  treasures, 
and  transplant  them  to  my  canvas.  I 
had  heard  of  tapestries  achieving  fame. 
I  coveted  but  the  one  distinction — one 
smile  from  his  lips,  one  kind  look  from 
his  eyes,  would  repay  all  my  service.  I 
thought  how  I  might  please  Miss  Mans- 
feld only  once,  and  then  cast  the  con- 
sideration away,  with  the  conviction 
that  she  could  not  but  delight  in  what 
delighted  HIM.  He  was  the  sun  of  the 
universe  to  me  —  the  ONE  among  mil- 
lions of  living  souls.  What,  then,  must 
he  be  to  her,  whom  he  had  chosen  from 
the  world  !  Envy  is  a  poor,  mean,  piti- 
ful feeling ;  I  did  not  envy  Caroline 
Mansfeld — but — I  hope  God  has  for- 
given me  !  —  it  was  a  far  worse  feeling, 
that  with  which  I  regarded  her !  My 
father  was  so  certain  that  she  would 
come  the  next  morning,  as  Aehad  prom- 
ised— the  old  man  dressed  himself  in 
his  Sabbath  clothes,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  scholars,  and  cut  and  arranged  a 
bouquet  of  his  most  beautiful  flowers 
as  an  offering  ;  he  even  wrote  a  little 
speech  with  which  to  address  her,  and 
rehearsed  it  walking  up  and  down  his 
garden.  The  day  passed,  and  he  was 
disappointed.  In  the  evening,  a  black- 
browed,  fluttering  lady's  maid  filled  my 
little  room  with  perfume  and  imperti- 
nence. She  informed  me,  in  broken 
English,  that  Miss  Mansfeld  already 
possessed  the  necessary  embroideries 
for  those  chairs  ;  —  had  been  so  kindly 
considerate  as  to  send  her  to  tell  me  so  ; 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  "Monsieur  Sir 
Oswald"  might  arrange  his  stables  and 
dining  room,  his  library  and  dressing 
room,  but  Mademoiselle  was  indig- 
nant at  his  interfering  with  what  be- 
longed to  her  salon  and  boudoir.  She 
had  told  him  so — and  she  (the  insolent 
femme-de-chambre)  told  me  I  should 
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not  encourage  Sir  Oswald's  visits — it 
was  not  prudent!  And  she  leered  at 
me  with  long,  odious  eyes — glances 
freighted  with  impurity.  She  examined 
my  work  with  an  air  of  criticism  and 
patronage  hard  to  endure,  and  lisped 
out ."  pretty,"  and  "really  wonderful 
for  a  little  miss  —  a  country  girl !  "  She 
asked  me  how  I  made  false  hair  appear 
so  natural,  for  that  could  not  be  all  my 
own.  She  gabbered  incessantly,  never 
caring  whether  I  replied  or  not.  She 
said  Sir  Oswald  had  been  her  young  la- 
dy's slave  for  quite  two  years  ;  no  won- 
der if  a  young  lady  should  weary  of  a 
two  years'  lover,  she,  so  rich  and  beauti- 
ful,who  could  choose  where  she  pleased ; 
but  she  was  such  an  angel,  she  was 
satisfied  to  wed  an  English  country 
gentleman.  Her  papa  wished  she  should 
marry  one  of  her  own  country,  though 
she  knew — yes,  and  Sir  Oswald,  too, 
he  knew,  that  Miss  Mansfeld  had  much 
too  fine  a  spirit  ever  to  make  an  obe- 
dient English  wife ;  but  he  was  so  much 
in  love  he  did  not  care  !  She  had  seen 
many  gentlemen  in  love,  but  never,  nev- 
er any  one  love  like  Sir  Oswald — it  was 
so  droll — her  young  lady  was  so  full  of 
esprit,  she  treated  him  so  often  as  a  dog. 
Sometimes  he  rose  against  it  like  a  lion, 
but  one  smile,  one  sweet  word,  brought 
him  to  her  feet  again.  She  was  sure,  for 
all  her  tormenting,  her  pretty,  playful, 
teasing  ways — he  so  grand  and  in  ear- 
nest—  she,  as  if  trying  to  drive  him 
mad — for  all  that,  she  (the  waiting 
maid)  was  certain  that,  for  all  her  teas- 
ing, her  young  lady  really  loved  him — 
if  she  did  not,  how  could  she  endure  so 
much  constancy !  To  be  sure,  when 
Mademoiselle  became  "  My  Lady,"  she 
would  be  sometimes  abroad,  and  then 
she  need  not  have  more  constancy  than 
she  liked.  And  again  she  leered  and 
laughed. 

Unable  quite  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
tent of  this  vile,  low  creature's  mean- 
ing, I  felt  it  was  a  blessing  not  to  under- 
stand it ;  and,  though  burning  for  a  mo- 
ment with  disgust  and  indignation,  the 
next  I  was  shuddering  from  a  far  deep- 
er cause.  Had  she  spoken  truly,  and 
was  her  mistress  the  heartless  coquette 
she  represented  ?  Was  it  possible  that, 
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possessed  of  the  rich  treasure  of  snch 
love,  she  could  torture,  trifle  with,  and 
insult  her  intended  husband  ?  Was  his 
devotion,  indeed,  so  great  as  to  endure 
it  ?  I  should  have  thanked  God  fervent- 
ly to  have  heard  that  she  loved  him  as  I 
knew  in  my  inmost  soul  he  deserved  to 
be  loved.  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  she  saw  with  his  eyes,  heard  with 
his  ears,  and  was  proud  to  exist  but  in 
his  shadow.  This,  I  know  the  modern 
school  of  marriage  would  sneer  at  and 
call  servility ;  I  chronicle  my  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions.  Ne 
fashion  can  overthrow  the  great  law  of 
Nature ;  no  human  law  supersede  the 
law  given  by  God  the  Creator,  and  con- 
firmed by  God  the  Redeemer, — no  law, 
to  my  thinking,  turn  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  in  God's  temple,  and  at  God's 
altar,  into  a  civil  contract.  If  what  this 
fluttering  woman  said  was  true,  how 
dark  was  the  abyss  on  the  brink  of 
which  Sir  Oswald  stood !  O,  had  the 
rich,  the  beautiful,  the  admired,  idolized 
heiress  no  friend  to  warn  her  of  the  peril 
of  her  frivolity  !  I  suppose  my  thoughts 
were  written  on  my  brow.  The  coarse 
woman  asked  if  I  was  ill,  and  without 
waiting  reply,  inquired  if  I  had  any 
message  to  her  young  lady.  "  No  !  — 
what  message  could  I  send  ?  Miss  Mans- 
feld did  not  need  the  embroidery ;  that 
was  enough ;  there  was  no  more  to  say." 
She  fidgeted  about  my  room  :  there 
were  some  small  flowersworked  on  satin, 
for  bags,  the  produce  of  my  leisure  when 
I  had  no  orders.  She  inquired  the  price 
of  one.  I  was  so  bewildered  and  miser- 
able I  could  not  tell  her.  Perhaps  I 
would  let  her  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  f  I 
passed  it  to  her  without  a  word.  She 
looked  at  me,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
— rolled  it  up  —  and  then  attempted  to 
kiss  me.  I  drew  back  and  opened  the 
door  :  but  nothing  disconcerted  her ; 
she  laughed  the  sort  of  laugh  that  is 
simply  frivolous  or  impudent,  and  while 
putting  my  embroidery  in  her  pocket 
told  me  "  I  was  certainly  not  a  French 
girl."  I  accepted  as  a  compliment  what 
she  intended  as  an  affront.  I  believe  I 
had  never  before  seen  a  Frenchwoman, 
but  I  was  instinctively  proud  at  not  be- 
ing like  her. 
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I  found  myself  tearing  up,  bit  by  bit, 
every  atom  of  the  designs  I  had  made 
for  my  Four  Seasons.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  cruel,  but  the  accompanying 
information  was  overwhelming.  I  clung 
feverishly  to  the  hope  that  what  the 
woman  said  was  either  false  or  distort- 
ed by  her  own  impurity ;  it  seemed  so 
utterly  impossible.  When  my  father  re- 
turned from  his  walk  he  saw  by  my  as- 
pect that  Miss  Mansfeld  had  not  been ; 
and  while  I  was  thinking  what  I  should 
say  to  him,  he  shook  his  head,  repeat- 
ing twice,  — 

"  Nor  will  she  come — nor  will  she 
come !  My  Mildred,  I  fear  you  have 
been  right  and  I  wrong !  how  can  it  be  ? 
how  can  it  be  ?  so  like  an  angel — so 
fascinating — and  he  worshipping  to  ad- 
oration. I  met  some  of  the  men  whom  I 
know,  and  who  are  employed  at  the 
Hall;  they  say  that  Miss  Mansfeld' s  ca- 
price and  tyranny  is  worrying  Sir  Os- 
wald to  death.  She  is  not  content  with 
knowing  her  power,  but  she  must  ex- 
hibit her  slave  even  to  the  vulgarest 
eyes  ;  she  absolutely  renders  him  con- 
temptible —  " 

"  She  cannot  do  that,"  I  exclaimed, 
indignantly; ' '  neither  man  nor  woman  is 
born  who  can  render  him  contemptible." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  girl ! 
how  should  you  ?  She  makes  him  say 
and  unsay  —  do  and  undo ;  with  her,  the 
whim  of  to-day  is  the  castaway  of  to- 
morrow ;  yet  the  very  workmen  declare 
they  could  lay  their  hands  under  her 
feet  and  worship  as  she  passed.  Com- 
mon, coarse  fellows  talk  of  her  as  if  she 
were  a  goddess.  Now  listen,"  continued 
my  father.  "  I  have  heard  more  than  I 
have  repeated ;  more  than  I  can  remem- 
ber; and  yet  for  all  that — though  I 
could  have  almost  cursed  her — she 
passed  me  but  now,  flying  her  ponies 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  though  the  road 
is  hardly  finished,  the  groom  behind, 
on  his  horse,  stumbling  over  the  fresh- 
broken  ground.  I  watched  her,  almost 
breathlessly.  She  knew  me,  Mildred, 
and  half  standing,  while  her  veil  stream- 
ed like  a  summer  cloud  behind  her,  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  me  twice.  May  God 
forgive  me,  I  could  have  sunk  upon  my 
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knees.  Now  that  I  am  free  to  think 
again,  I  can  almost  believe  in  old  spells 
and  witchcraft.  I  never  had  that  feeling 
towards  your  mother,  Mildred — never 
— and  she  was  such  a  woman  !  My  poor 
pupil !  how  will  it  terminate  ?  Perhaps 
when  they  are  married  she  will  change. 
Shemust  love,  that  is  certain,  for  all  her 
torturing.  Such  a  speech  as  he  made  at 
the  dinner  they  gave  him  at  our  county 
town  on  his  return  to  the  country  !  and 
there  was  a  ball  afterwards,  and  she  re- 
fused to  dance  with  him,  or  any  one.  I 
have  heard  there  is  an  old  curse  on 
BreckenHall;  and  I  —  " 

He  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  striking 
his  stick  against  the  floor,  until  my  dear 
grandmother  (she  always  did  the  right 
act  at  the  right  time)  reached  down  the 
family  Bible,  (feeble  as  she  had  grown, 
she  could  still  lift  that,)  and  pushing  it 
towards  him,  sat  down  again  at  her  own 
little  table. 

VI. 

I  MAY  as  well  tell  you  here,  my  dear 
Mary,  that  soon  after  Sir  Oswald's  re- 
turn I  was  visited  with  my  first  great 
sorrow.  I  did  not  feel  it  as  keenly  then 
as  I  have  done  since.  I  feel  it  now  — 
yes,  now,  when  I  am  one  year  older  than 
she  was  when  she  was  removed.  I  feel 
it  now — so  that  tears  drop  upon  this 
paper  while  I  write.  It  was  not  a  stormy 
trial — nothing  to  make  the  blood  boil, 
or  set  the  brain  on  fire — nothing  to 
make  us  forget  God's  mercy,  and  de- 
spairingly question  the  Tightness  of  his 
judgment.  No  !  all  was  still,  and  calm, 
and  peaceful  as  an  infant's  sleep.  I  have 
already  written  that  my  grandmother 
became  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body  ; 
but  the  wonder  was  this,  that  while  her 
mental  powers  seemed  torpid  in  all 
worldly  matters,  her  spiritual  light  in- 
creased. To  her  all  things  here  Avere 
fading  away — all  things  beyond  becom- 
ing brighter.  Her  memory  grew  so  im- 
perfect—  shattered,  as  it  were — one 
bit  and  another  only,  here  and  there, 
withstanding  the  surges  of  time,  all  the 
rest  gone  —  that  we  ceased  to  talk  with 
her  about  the  past ;  but  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture —  old-world  hymns  —  the  Parables 
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of  our  Lord,  she  would  repeat  with  eyes 
kindling  into  the  brightness  of  youth. 
She  daily  became  weaker ;  yet  we,  my 
father  and  myself,  could  not  whisper  of 
her  danger  to  each  other.  Her  skin  con- 
tinued fair  and  unwrinkled,  and  her 
complexion  delicate  as  a  fading  girl's. 
She  would  totter  into  my  room  leaning 
on  her  staff,  and,  when  seated  in  her 
corner,  look  up,  like  a  pleased  child,  and 
say,  "  Here  am  I."  She  would  murmur 
out  fragments  of  Scripture,  which  came 
to  me  as  if  inspired ;  they  were  always 
apt,  and  full  of  teaching  or  consolation, 
whichever  I  needed  most.  O,  how  I 
longed  to  live  over  again  my  life  with 
her,  that  I  might  be  a  better  comfort  to 
her  who  had  been  such  a  wonderful 
blessing  to  me.  Every  hard  word — and 
my  temper  then  would  rush  into  sudden 
enmity  even  with  the  loving  authority 
that  age  has  a  right  to  exercise  over 
youth — nay,  every  unfitting  word  I  ev- 
er uttered  to  her  became  as  a  giant  of 
sin  before  me ;  terrible  to  think  that  I 
could  have  angered  her  ! 

I  have  said  she  had  been  such  a  won- 
derful blessing  to  me  —  she  is  so  still. 
I  feel  that  even  now  she  sees  what  I  re- 
cord ;  and  yet  my  very  soul  thrills  with 
anguish  unspeakable  when  I  think  how 
she  passed  from  me,  when  nature  was 
at  its  brightest — the  very  sunshine  on 
her  silver  hair,  her  well-worn,  honest 
hand  resting  on  her  Bible.  The  moment 
before  she  had  said,  "  Here  am  I."  I 
looked  again;  her  eyes  met  mine  — 
stilly  and  awfully.  I  said,  "  Grand- 
mother !*'*  She  did  not  smile  when  I 
said  "  grandmother  ;  "  then,  indeed,  I 
knew  I  should  see  that  smile  no  more. 
This  is  enough  for  you  to  read.  Hers 
was  one'of  my  best  influences  of  LIFE  ; 
the  best  of  all — next  to  THE  BOOK — 
as  regards  ETERNITY.  I  could  fill  a 
volume  with  memories  of  her  virtues ; 
but  you  would  not  care  to  read  it,  my 
Mary !  Such  records  are  precious  only 
to  those  who  have  lived  with  the  de- 
parted day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour ; 
those  who  will  take  the  holy  memories 
to  their  graves  in  "  God's-acre." 

I  return  to  my  text. 

To  the  passionate  admiration  Sir  Os- 


wald excited  in  my  young,  untouched 
heart  was  now  added  a  sympathy,  which 
my  father  unconsciously  increased  by 
repeating  all  he  heard  about  his  future 
bride,  and  then  driving  me  half  mad  by 
palliating  her  cruelty  and  caprice.  He 
also  seemed  possessed  of  the  one  idea. 
Sir  Oswald  again  called.  He  still  spoke 
of  his  purposed  school ;  indeed,  the 
building  had  commenced.  He  ques- 
tioned me,  as  if  the  plan  of  educating 
the  village  girls  being  confided  to  my 
care  was  not  abandoned,  at  least  by 
him ;  but  he  said  that  Miss  Mansfeld 
might  have  other  views — "  she  knew 
best."  Whenever  he  mentioned  her  with 
reference  to  any  movement,  he  always 
said  "  she  knew  best,"  as  if  to  confirm 
it  to  himself  and  others. 

He  looked  ill ;  his  manner,  I  thought, 
had  caught  one  hue  of  hers  ;  it  was  un- 
certain— preoccupied.  How  he  could 
endure  what  he  had  endured  from  his 
affianced  bride  was  almost  impossible 
to  conceive.  The  wedding  day  had 
been  twice  fixed,  and  twice  changed. 
I  prayed  fervently,  and  amid  floods  of 
passionate  tears,  for  his  happiness.  All 
this  was  known  only  to  my  Maker  and 
myself.  I  have  crept  for  half  a  mile 
behind  the  road-side  hedge — concealed 
amid  the  sweet  revelry  of  nature,  amid 
wild  roses,  and  woodbines,  and  gigantic 
gatherings  of  tangled  convolvulus,  and 
even  hard  and  bitter  brambles  —  I  have 
borne  the  summer  sun  and  summer  rain, 
to  see  him  pass.  I  once  prevailed  on 
my  father  to  go  to  Mansfeld  church ; 
and,  under  cover  of  my  thick  veil,  I 
watched  how  he  watched  her ;  how, 
sometimes,  they  two  Avould  from  the 
same  book  read  psalm  or  gospel ;  then 
she  would  turn  away  and  read  from  her 
own  little  volume,  as  though  he  were 
not  there.  What  light  he  shed  upon  her 
from  his  dark,  luminous  eyes  !  I  dared 
cast  no  stone  at  the  sinfulness  of  setting 
up  a  clay  idol,  even  in  God's  house,  for, 
had  I  not  done  the  same  ?  Again  Sir 
Oswald  came  to  our  cottage.  It  was  in 
the  early  twilight  of  an  autumn  evening, 
so  that,  as  I  shrank  in  the  heaviness  of 
my  own  mourning  into  a  corner,  I  knew 
he  had  not  seen  me.  I  drank  in  his 
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tones  and  words  of  consolation  and  sym- 
pathy to  my  father  on  his  loss ;  and  when 
he  spoke  of  my  grandmother  as  one 
whose  venerable  aspect  won  love  uncon- 
sciously, my  silent  tears  fell  like  hail  in- 
to my  lap.  He  remembered  me  also. 
The  simple  observation,  "  How  much 
Mildred  must  feel  this  death  !  "  thrilled 
through  my  heart.  He,  then,  knew  and 
remembered  my  name.  Do  not  smile, 
Mary ;  but  the  rapture  of  that  sensation 
I  can  recall  now. 

The  country  rang  with  approval  of 
his  goodness,  and  though  his  bravery 
and  skill,  in  combating  ancient  preju- 
dices and  introducing  new  systems, 
somewhat  displeased  the  old  country 
gentlemen,  he  subdued  those  he  could 
not  convince  by  firmness  and  faithful- 
ness to  his  object.  One  improvement 
succeeded  another  so  rapidly,  that  our 
vicar's  wife  was  more  than  usually  be- 
wildered by  her  husband's  frequent  dec- 
larations and  appeals  to  her  for  their 
truth  that  he  had  suggested  such  and 
such  a  plan  months  ago ;  that  such  an 
improvement  was  one  of  his  favorite 
dreams;  that  he  had  intended  saying 
every  word  Sir  Oswald  had  said  at  the 
last  vestry  meeting ;  and  so  forth. 

Sir  Oswald  continued  his  course  tri- 
umphantly ;  he  took  broad  views  of 
every  thing,  and  never  swerved  from 
his  object  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.  No  wonder  at  the  marvel  there 
arose  of  his  "  unyieldingness  "  to  all  but 
the  one  whose  miserable  vanity  gloried 
in  showing  how  she  could  chain  the  des- 
pot to  her  footstool. 

Again  the  marriage  day  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  in  the  interval,  the  bride 
elect  was  consistently  charming.  Her 
wonderful  power  of  pleasing  and  endear- 
ing, when  she  chose,  caused  all  her  fri- 
volity and  tyranny  to  be  forgotten.  The 
people  began  to  consider  Sir  Oswald  the 
most  fortunate  of  men.  The  brides- 
maids were  enraptured  with  her — and 
their  dresses  ;  and  she  was  liberal  with 
both  hands.  My  father  was  again  led  cap- 
tive, and  almost  forgot  the  bridegroom 
in  the  bride.  He,  too,  echoed  all  that 
was  said  of  her  "  playfulness  "  and  its 
excuses — youth,  wealth,  and  beauty. 


The  principal  villagers  were  invited 
by  the  housekeeper  to  Mansfeld  Grange, 
the  day  before  the  wedding,  to  see  the 
breakfast  laid  out,  and  catch  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  wedding  finery :  all  were 
to  receive  white  satin  favors.  My  father 
went.  I  feigned  an  illness  I  had  not,  to 
conceal  that  which  I  had ;  but,  when  he 
was  gone,  I  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main within  the  cottage ;  I  was  suffocat- 
ing ;  I  was  glad  to  admit  the  village 
children  to  rifle  our  garden  of  its  flow- 
ers ;  there  was  not  for  miles  around  one 
left  on  its  stem  to  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing's sun ;  and  the  glowing  and  abun- 
dant conservatories,  at  Brecken  Hall, 
yielded  their  beauties  at  their  master's 
command  to  strew  her  footway. 

After  the  ceremony  and  breakfast, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  drive 
to  the  Hall,  and  there,  at  his  entreaty, 
remain  an  hour  ;  so  that  before  she  left 
England  she  was,  by  her  presence,  to 
sanctify  it  as  a  home. 

I  have  written,  that  I  could  not 
remain  within  my  little  chamber;  the 
ceiling  seemed  to  press  upon  my  brain ; 
the  atmosphere  was  suffocating.  I  flew 
from  where  they  were  weaving  garlands, 
and  erecting  arches,  and  tuning  their 
musical  instruments  for  the  morrow's 
bridal.  The  whole  country  was  a  jubi- 
lee. I  could  not  bear  it;  and  I  could, or 
fancied  I  could,  hear  the  bells  of  Mans- 
feld church  practising  their  joy -peel.  I 
flew  on — on — from  this  distraction, 
along  the  overarched  pathways  that  led 
through  copse  and  wood  towards  the 
Hall.  I  would  see  him — for  the  last 
time  —  when  he  passed,  as  he  did  daily 
from  his  stately  home  to  Mansfeld 
Grange.  "  I  would  watch  and  see  him," 
I  continued  repeating  within  myself, 
"  for  the  last  time  —  for  the  last  time." 
I  could  see  him  for  this  "  LAST  TIME" 
without  sin ;  hereafter  I  must  turn  my 
heart  into  iron,  and  not  look  up  when 
his  horse's  hoofs  rang  mournful  music 
in  mine  ears.  But  why  ?  —  ay,  why,  in- 
deed ?  I  remember  drawing  myself 
up  beneath  a  willow,  whose  weeping 
boughs  closed  their  curtains  round  me, 
listening  and  looking  for  his  approach, 
and  repeating,  "  Why  ? — why  ?"  Was 
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it  sin  to  think  of  him  now  ? — was  this 
adoration  sin  ?  What  did  I  wish  ?  Why 
should  "  I  turn  my  heart  into  iron,"  and 
not  look  at  him,  when  he  was  still  more 
sanctified  by  the  holiness  of  a  marriage 
vow?  Why  not  reverence  and  honor 
him  when  he  was  a  husband  ?  Did  I 
do  more  than  reverence  and  honor  him 
nowf  What  difference  could  the  change 
in  his  estate  make  to  me  ?  Had  I  dared 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  in  its 
glory  and  brightness  it  traversed  the 
firmament,  and  say,  "  Come  thou  down 
hither  ?"  Had  I  been  inviting  sin  into 
my  soul,  and  cherishing  it  as  righteous- 
ness ?  I  cried,  "  Father  !  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?  Hast  thou  no  angel,  to  fold 
me  in  its  wings,  and  take  me  hence  to 
be  at  rest  ?  Is  there  no  sphere  where  I 
can  shelter,  and  look  with  joy  upon  his 
happiness  ?  "  I  thought  of  HEK — that 
dear  and  venerable  woman — who  loved 
to  pray  that  I  might  be  kept  in  inno- 
cence. "O  Father!"  I  cried,  "can 
you  not  send  her  to  watch  and  warn 
a  nature  she  knew  so  well ! "  I  have 
often  thought  her  near  me — fancied  her 
shadow  on  my  work — her  footstep  in 
my  ear  —  heard  her  soft  sigh  —  her 
whispered  prayer.  Was  it  illusion — 
all  ?  and  had  I  been  forgotten  by  my 
God,  and  delivered  in  my  early  youth 
to  my  passionful  and  wayward  nature, 
nursed  and  unchecked  as  it  had  grown, 
to  overwhelm  me  !  I  sank  down  beside 
the  tree  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my 
hands  to  heaven,  shedding  no  tears  then, 
yet  sobbing,  and  humbled  in  my  own 
esteem.  At  last  I  murmured  prayers  — 
that  the  temptation  might  pass  away, 
that  the  cloud  might  vanish,  my  tran- 
quillity return — but,  while  striving  for 
my  own  salvation  from  this  peril,  I  fell 
insensibly  into  prayer  for  HIM,  who  had 
tempted  me  neither  by  word  nor  look — 
the  idol,  whom,  uninvited,  I  had  wor- 
shipped with  such  blinding  idolatry. 
Yes — shame,  shame,  poor  maiden  !  I 
had  given  my  love  unsought ;  I  had  no 
wooer,  and  yet  was  won  !  I  entreated 
that  this  involuntary  passion  in  which 
I  had  secretly  gloried,  but  whose  real 
nature  was  only  now  revealing  itself  to 
me,  might  be  pardoned  and  subdued. 
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I  crushed  my  rebellious  heart  with  my 
clinched  hands,  and  forced  it  into  sub- 
jection. The  shame,  the  sorrow,  of  a  life 
were  gathered  into  that  hour.  I  had 
lulled  myself  into  imaginary  security, 
and  thought  I  might  worship  without 
danger.  One  comfort  I  took  into  my 
heart ;  my  secret,  as  regarded  this  world, 
was  safe ;  and  God  is  more  merciful 
than  woman  is  to  woman.  I  was  there 
alone,  under  the  eye  of  my  Creator,  and 
surrounded  by  his  spirits.  I  knew  I 
should  be  saved  from  myself;  that  none 
HERE  would  ever  know  I  had  wrecked 
my  happiness  of  my  own  will.  What 
tears  and  prayers  mingled  together ! 
Those  who  are  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  life  would  wonder  at  my  remorse,  and 
deem  it  fabulous;  but  may  you,  my 
Mary,  never  know  the  bitter  degrada- 
tion of  having  loved  unsought.  Sancti- 
fied and  purified  by  prayer,  I  was  given 
strength  to  name  and  pray  for  his  bride 
— mightshe  become  worthy  of  the  great 
blessing  of  his  love;  might  they  be 
happy,  both,  both — BOTH  be  happy, 
happy  together.  As  I  repeated  this,  I 
became  calmer;  I  pushed  away  the  hair 
from  my  throbbing  brow.  I  deemed  it 
no  sin  then,  nor  do  I  now,  to  fix  my 
mind  upon  the  holy  woman  who  had 
cradled  me  in  purity,  and  ask  if  she 
might  watch  over  and  help  me  still.  I 
started,  for  the  breeze  among  the  pen- 
dent boughs  stirred  and  sighed,  and  P 
felt  as  if  a  holy  presence  compassed  and' 
strengthened  me. 

My  father  found  me,  on  his  return^, 
busied  with  my  embroidery. 

vn. 

I  SLEPT  soundly  that  night.  My  fa- 
ther called  me  in  the  morning  with  a 
clear,  cheerful  voice,  chiding  me  tlat  I 
was  not  up  and  stirring  to  see  the  wed- 
ding. He  fancied  I  was  hurt  at  Miss 
Mansfeld's  neglect,  and  added,  that  I 
must  not  bear  malice  at  such  a  time. 
Would  I  not  go  ?  it  would  be  such  a 
sight — such  a  pretty  sight,  a  sight  that 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  country  for 
years.  He  must  go  at  once,  as  the  vicar 
wished  him  to  take  his  boys — the  little 
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lads  were  all  to  have  white  favors,  and 
Mrs.  Gabriel  said  there  would  be  a  seat 
kept  for  me  in  her  "  chaise,"  with  her 
and  her  daughter,  so  that  I  should  go 
"  like  a  lady"  to  Sir  Oswald's  wedding. 
How  often  the  expression  occurred  to 
me  afterwards — I  should  go  to  Sir  Os- 
wald Harvey's  wedding  "  like  a  lady ! " 

My  father  soon  disappeared,  with  a 
bunch  of  white  ribbons  at  his  breast  as 
large  as  a  sunflower;  but  before  he 
went,  he  would  see  me  dressed,  and  so 
I  pleased  him  in  that — arrayed  myself 
in  white,  praying  that  its  purity  might 
tend  still  more  to  purify  my  soul.  I 
wrote  an  excuse  to  Mrs.  Gabriel,  the 
good-natured  wife  of  a  good-natured 
farmer.  I  was,  I  said,  too  unwell  to 
leave  home.  I  reminded  her  she  had 
twice  told  me  during  the  week  that  I 
looked  ill.  She  sent  me  word  that  I 
must  drink  some  two-milk  whey,  with 
a  pinch  of  nitre  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
honey  in  it,  and  that  when  she  returned 
in  the  evening,  (for  they  would  make  a 
day  of  it,)  she  would  run  in  and  see  me ; 
her  little  maid  added,  "  I  had  a  great 
loss  not  to  see  Miss  Jane ;  she  looked 
like  a  blazing  peony." 

The  village  was  soon  emptied ;  left 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  very  old 
and  the  very  young,  the  stillness  so  re- 
minded me  of  the  calm  of  death,  that  I 
felt  chill,  and  wrapped  my  mourning 
cloak  over  my  white  dress. 

I  went  into  the  corner  where  SHE 
used  to  sit,  and  drew  her  little  spider- 
table  to  me.  I  opened  her  Bible,  where 
her  spectacles  remained,  marking  a 
passage  she  loved  much  to  quote, — 

"  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  to 
the  thing  that  is  right;  for  that  shall 
bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 

I  knew  it  well ;  yet  I  read  it  over  and 
over  again;  it  soothed  me  to  read  the 
passages  she  loved.  I  wondered  if  my 
life  might  be  so  spent  that  my  transit 
from  'this  world  to  the  next  would  be 
peaceful,  like  hers.  It  was  great  selfish- 
ness to  desire  her  return,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.  Thinking  of  her,  feeble  and 
old  as  she  was,  strengthened  me.  Was 
it  not  marvellous !  her  very  name — the 
name  of  that  feeble  old  woman — gave 


me  strength.  I  heard  our  garden  gate 
open^and  swing  back;  there  was  a  rush 
of  rapid  footsteps  on  our  pathway, — 
and  then  Sir  Oswald  Harvey  stood  be- 
fore me  !  I  attempted  to  rise  —  he  com- 
manded me,  by  a  gesture,  to  keep  my 
seat;  he  seemed  struggling  for  utter- 
ance. Never  had  he  seemed  so  unlike 
himself,  so  unlike  any  human  being  I 
had  ever  seen. 

"  Sit  still,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  Sit  still, 
and  listen  to  me,  if  you  can,  calmly."' 
He  spoke  in  a  suppressed  voice,  more 
terrible  than  the  loudest  tones  of  anger. 
"  You  must  decide  at  once ;  no  time 
to  reason  —  only  time  to  feel  and  act. 
What  is  done  must  be  done  quickly. 
Observe,  I  say  QUICKLY! — within  an 
hour ! 

"Last  night,  too  late  to  prevent 
the  gathering  at  Mansfeld  Grange  this 
morning,  Miss  Mansfeld  and  myself 
AGREED,  that  we  were  so  perfectly  un- 
suited  to  each  other,  that  marriage 
between  us  two  would  be  a  sin,  and  a 
mockery  of  grace,  human  and  divine.  I 
am  therefore — mark  me — I  am  there- 
fore a  FREE  MAN.  We  two  are  freed,  Ire- 
peat  to  you,  from  all  contract  with  each 
other.  I  am  THEE  —  that  is  the  simple 
fact.  No  man  likes  to  recall  how  he  has 
been  outraged  and  insulted  by  a  woman 
he  has  loved  as  I  have  loved  her ;  but 
every  man  desires  to  prove  he  can  free 
himself  from  thraldom.  She  dared  me 
to  this  proof !  She  laughed  and  taunted 
me — that,  contract  or  no  contract.  I 
should  ever  be  her  slave  —  that  I  could 
not  wed  another  !  I  swore,  that  before 
the  hpur  of  noon  to-day,  I  would  lead  to 
the  altar  one  who  loved  me  better  than 
ever  she  loved  me — one  more  pure  — 
loving — ay,  and  as  lovely  too.  I  shall 
be  proud  of  your  beauty,  Mildred  Ken- 
nett — proud  of  your  beauty,  and  proud 
to  show  the  world  the  beauty  I  dis- 
covered. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Mildred,"  he 
repeated  twice,  "give  me  your  hand  ! " 
But  I  could  not  move  it ;  I  had  lost  all 
power.  What  could  I  think  it  but  a 
dream?  "Then,"  he  added,  bending 

over  me,  "  I  will  take  it,  thus and 

ask  you  within  one  hour  to  be  MY  WIFE." 
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I  could  not  realize  his  presence,  much 
less  his  words.  Was  it,  .indeed,  real  ? 
He  shut  both  my  hands  in  his,  and  I 
felt  the  fever  that  throbbed  within  his 
veins.  The  inist  cleared  from  around 
me,  and  I  could  meet  his  gaze ;  but  his 
presence,  the  presence  I  so  loved,  was 
like  that  of  the  destroying  angel  —  he 
was  all  VENGEANCE  ! 

"  Poor  child,  how  you  shudder.  But 
you  do  not  fear  me,  Mildred  ?  I  come  to 
you  in  honor  and  in  trust.  Yet  I  must 
tell  you  truly,  that  you  would  be  happier 
as  a  peasant's  wife  than  you  will  ever 
be  as  mine.  I  have  no  love  to  offer  you 
— not  a  hair's  breadth  of  love — but  as 
the  wife  of  Sir  Oswald  Harvey  you  will 
have  much  that  women  covet,  and  I 
will  be  unto  you  a  tender,  faithful  hus- 
band !  But  I  am  honest,  I  have  no  jot 
of  love  to  offer  you — you  will  be  my 
wife  ? — " 

The  rapidity  of  his  utterance  —  his 
flashing  eyes — but,  above  all,  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  manner,  terrified  me;  he 
pressed  my  hands  more  tightly. 

"Help  me  to  my  freedom — help  me 
at  once  to  prove  that  I  have  cast  away 
Tier  fetters  and  escaped  Tier  thraldom  — 
help  — help— " 

At  length  I  was  able  to  articulate, 
"  If  I  did,  Sir  Oswald,  you  would  hate 
me  in  a  week ;  you  and  Miss  Mansfeld 
have  parted  in  storm  before  this,  and 
after  the  storm,  came  the  sunshine. 
Whatever  you  think  now,  yet,  in  far  less 
than  a  week,  you  will  scorn  the  school- 
master's daughter;  perhaps  curse,  and 
cast  her  from  you  —  " 

"  For  shame,  Mildred  !  this  is  but 
seeming.  I  have  your  secret,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  You  love  me!  I  have  heard 
you  pray  for  strength  to  conquer  it  when 
you  believed  it  hopeless." 

"And  when  I  did,  Sir  Oswald," 
I  replied,  proudly,  "  I  received  that 
strength." 

He  looked  steadily  at  me. 

"Why,  this  is  glorious!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "  a  brave,  true  girl,  full  of  the 
delicacy  of  pride — this  is  rare  !  but  now 
withdraw  the  prayer;  I  have  much 
need  of  love.  It  is  only  such  pure,  de- 
voted love  as  yours,  that  can  bear  with 
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me — that  can  save  me.  Think  of  that, 
Mildred — you  can  save  ME  !  This  is  not 
the  resolve  of  an  hour ;  I  have  thought 
over  it  the  whole  night  —  have  had 
quite  twelve  hours  to  deliberate.  Even 
now,  your  old  friend  the  vicar  awaits 
us  in  the  church — the  church  of  Breck- 
en — not  the  church  at  Mansfeld.  Come, 
fair  young  bride  !  " 

He  girdled  me  with  his  strong  arm — 
it  bore  me  to  the  door. 

I  said,  "  I  must  have  my  father's 
counsel — my  father's  blessing." 

"You  know  what  the  old  man's  coun- 
sel would  be — his  blessing  will  follow. 
This  is  trifling — I  will  not  be  trifled 
with  a  second  time.  I  am  now  as  much 
a  tyrant  as  I  have  been  a  slave;  it  is 
past  eleven  now." 

He  hurried  me  through  the  porch. 

"Just  one  moment,"  I  entreated, 
"  to  pray  and  think  —  " 

"Not  an  instant,"  was  the  stern  re- 
ply. Without  pausing  in  the  path,  he 
threw  off  the  mourning  cloak  I  had 
wrapped  round  me  in  the  morning, 
cast  from  him,  then  lifted  me  into  the 
carriage. 

"You  see  I  have  done  nothing  hasti- 
ly, Mildred.  I  arranged  with  the  vicar. 
I  even  thought  of  what  was  fitting  for  a 
bride,  and  this  is  the  bridal  veil."  It  had 
been  thrown  into  the  carriage  —  the 
rich,  costly  thing  he  had  bought  at  Par- 
is ;  and  he  flung  it  over  my  head.  All 
that  followed  I  could  never — never  re- 
call distinctly,  or  as  it  must  have  oc- 
curred. My  impression  was,  that  Sir 
Oswald  carried  me  into  the  vestry ;  that 
the  vicar  spoke  in  a  low,  entreating 
tone,  and  that  Sir  Oswald  answered 
loudly  and  haughtily ;  that  the  vicar  ad- 
dressed me,  and  that  Sir  Oswald  be- 
came still  more  haughty. 

I  remember  trying  to  shrink  into  a 
corner  of  the  vestry,  where,  as  a  child, 
I  had  stood  to  say  my  Catechism  and 
answer  my  Bible  questions ;  suddenly, 
I  found  myself  at  the  Communion  Ta- 
ble ;  the  words  of  the  great  solemnity — • 
the  indestructible  bond  between  man 
and  woman — shook  my  very  soul;  and 
an  indescribable  pride,  that  instinc- 
tively arose  within  me,  answered  the 
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questions  that  blast  or  bless  a  woman's 
destiny.  I  remember  looking  at  the 
ring  glittering  on  the  book,  and  a  thrill 
of  joy,  amounting  to  agony,  when  he 
placed  it  on  my  finger.  We  knelt  to- 
gether— and  I  heard  the  words  "  MAN 

and  WIFE" the  blessing  was 

hardly  given  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve. 

"I  am  free — I  am  AVENGED  !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Oswald,  loudly;  "  and 
now"  —  addressing  the  clergyman — 
"remember  your  promise,  and  I  shall 
remember  mine — you  at  once  ride  to 
Mansfeld  Grange,  and  tell  its  heiress  I 
have  kept  my  OATH — that  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve  I  was  a  married 
man!" 

He  then  slowly  turned  to  enter  the 
vestry,  forgetting  I  was  by  his  side,  still 
kneeling.  There  was  a  sound  of  voices, 
and  one  above  them  all  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly— "  Mildred — my  child  ! "  This 
recalled  my  husband  to  what  he  had 
forgotten;  he  raised  me  gently,  and  as 
gently  placed  my  hand  within  his  arm ; 
but  I  think  it  was  my  father  who  car- 
ried me,  perfectly  insensible,  into  the 
vestry. 

It  matters  little  what  passed  between 
my  father  and  my  husband.  The  high- 
hearted, natural,  poor  man  felt  his 
child  had  been  made  the  instrument  of 
the  rich  man's  vengeance  against  the 
lady  who  had  insulted  him — he  under- 
stood this,  and  no  more;  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  struggle  I  had  battled 
through  with  my  own  heart,  and  re- 
proached me  for  having  been  won  and 
wed  within  an  hour.  He,  even  in  his 
excitement,  thanked  God  his  mother 
had  not  lived  to  see  that  day. 

O  Mary,  that  was  hard  to  bear  ! 

Sir  Oswald,  since  the  clock  struck, 
had  grown  still  and  calm ;  his  eyes  sunk 
and  heavy,  and  his  complexion  faded 
into  an  unearthly  paleness.  I  saw  this, 
and  a  strange,  chilling  terror  crept 
through  my  veins;  I  fancied  he  was 
dying  —  he  was  all  gentleness  —  he 
soothed  my  poor  father  —  he  appreci- 
ated his  feelings,  and  said  he  honored 
him  the  more,  because  he  had  spoken 
as  man  to  man — he  would  think  differ- 
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ently  by  and  by.  "  He  was  his  father, 
now,"  he  added,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"  and  must  bless  and  forgive  him." 

My  father  forgive  Sir  Oswald  Har- 
vey for  marrying  his  daughter  —  ?  God 
help  me.  I  then  thought  of  the  old 
man's  desolate  home,  and  how  I  could 
ever  be  a  lady,  and  other  sad  consider- 
ations crowded  into  my  mind  —  poor 
girl  that  I  had  been  just  an  hour  before, 
with  a  bright  needle  and  a  few  skeins 
of  silk  and  wool,  and  a  few  shreds  and 
patches,  all  my  dower ! 

"The  whole  truth  !"  did  I  promise 
the  whole  truth,  dear  Mary  ? 

I  cannot  detail  that  scene,  or  my 
feelings;  all  was  chaos  and  burning 
fever.  I  remember  the  beating  of  my 
father's  heart,  and  his  blessing,  as  he 
strained  me  to  his  bosom,  and  some 
words  of  Sir  Oswald's — and  then  I 
was  in  the  carriage,  my  own  carriage, 
going  I  did  not  know  where,  but  not  to 
Brecken  Hall.  He  had  arranged  it  all 
previously.  My  maid  was  in  the  rum- 
ble, he  said — "my  maid."  I  would 
have  inquired  what  I  should  do  with 
her,  but  I  feared  him ;  I  that  loved  him 
so,  feared  to  speak  to  him.  I  gathered 
the  veil  round  me,  and  shrunk  into  the 
corner ;  stealing  looks  at  him  as  I  used 
to  do  through  the  hedges  when  he  was 
riding  by.  At  last  he  said,  "  You  have 
not  asked  where  we  are  going,  Mildred. 
Should  you  not  like  to  know?" 

Yes,  if  he  pleased  to  tell  me. 

It  was  to  his  Shooting-lodge  —  I 
might  have  heard  of  it — some  twenty 
miles  on  the  London  road;  and,  in  a 
week  or  so,  when  my  wardrobe  had 
been  properly  arranged,  and  I  had  seen 
my  father  again,  we  should  go  abroad. 
The  calm,  low  voice  in  which  he  spoke 
revived  the  terror  that  had  seized  me  in 
the  church,  and  I  asked  if  he  were  well; 
he  said,  "  Not  well,  certainly ;  he  had 
suffered  much  lately,  but  he  should 
be  better  soon."  Stopping  to  change 
horses,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  water ; 
his  old  courier,  Grenard,  said,  respect- 
fully, that  Sir  Oswald  had  better  take 
something  stronger  than  water  —  he 
looked  faint. 

'  No,  nothing  but  water.    Let  them 
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put  four  horses  to  the   carriage   and 
hurry  on." 

"  Mildred,"  —  he  spoke  again — and 
the  hand  that  grasped  mine  was  hard, 
and  dry,  and  icy — "  Mildred,  I  have  been 
selfish  in  this ;  but  you  really  love  me ; 
and  women,  when  they  really  love,  bear 
all  things.  I  know  what  it  is ;  I  shall 
have  brain  fever ;  but  you  will  not  leave 
me ;  will  not  let  her  hear  that  I  am  ill ; 
she  would  triumph  then;  would  hold  it 
out  to  the  whole  world  that  she  caused 
this  illness.  How  she  would  exult !  It 
would  be  a  new  excitement  for  her : 
now,  you  must  prevent  this.  I  can  trust 


Grenard ;  she  insulted  him,  and  he 
hates  her.  You  and  Grenard  will  watch 
me;  you  are  my  wife,  Mildred,  and 
will  not  think,  whatevef  I  say,  that  a 
fevered  brain  proves  a  faithless  hus- 
band. My  poor  girl,  put  your  cold  hand 
on  my  brow  ; "  and  then  he  murmured, 
"Thank  God,  her  hand  is  not  red  nor 
vulgar;  a  fair,  delicate  hand  has  my 
poor  bride." 

And  thus,  with  my  bridegroom  in  the 
early  stage  of  brain  fever,  I  entered  one 
of  the  homes  that  was,  thenceforth,  to 
call  me  mistress. 
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CAN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT 

A  TA£E  :  BY  MKS.  8.  C.  HAM,. 


vm. 

THE  ravings  of  a  diseased  mind  and 
the  foibles  of  our  friends  should  be  alike 
sacred  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  tender 
and  the  true  to  reveal  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

I  could  not  bear  even  his  faithful  ser- 
vant Grenard  to  enter  the  room  when  my 
husband's  wandering  words  betrayed 
his  wandering  mind.  I  watched  him  day 
and  night,  night  and  day,  for  weeks ;  in- 
deed, I  had  no  power  to  leave  him  —  it 
was  almost  death  to  me  to  quit  his  pres- 
ence; it  was  like  plunging  from  light 
into  darkness  to  go  out  among  the  trees 
and  flowers  I  used  to  love  so  well,  even 
to  breathe  the  air  when  the  physician 
commanded  me  to  do  so.  My  life  hung 
upon  his.  "If,"  said  the  physician  to 
me  one  chill  morning  after  a  long  night 
vigil — "if  Sir  Oswald  recovers,  he  owes 
his  life,  under  God,  to  you — not  to 
me ;  —  your  marvellous  watching  has 
saved  him ! " 

O,  what  a  rich  reward !  I  believe  that 
every  natural  woman  has  a  positive 
enjoyment  in  tending  upon  and  allevi- 
ating suffering — that,  and  ministering 
to  the  wants  and  teaching  of  childhood, 
are  our  two  highest  and  holiest  callings. 
HE  who  not  only  ordered,  but  did,  all 
things  well,  healed  the  sick,  and  taught, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  temple.  What  a 
privilege  to  follow  his  footsteps,  and 
feel  affection  for  our  duties  !  I  did  not, 
at  that  time,  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  wealth  and  rank ;  but  I  could  have 
given  up  light,  air,  and  sunshine,  then 
and  forever,  to  sit  beside  his  bed  ;  yes, 
even  though  he  knew  it  not.  Alack,  after 
three  weeks'  watching,  when  conscious- 
ness partially  returned — not,  indeed,  to 
resume  its  place  in  its  old  citadel,  but 
for  a  brief  visit  and  away,  leaving  the 
sweet  promise  behind  that  it  would 
come  again — and  when  the  noble  head, 
shorn  of  its  glories,  turned  more  tran- 
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quilly  on  the  pillow,  and  his  eyes  wan- 
dered as  if  seeking  some  well-known 
face — the  name  he  murmured  was  not 
mine ;  and  though  I  bent  over  him, 
praying  within  my  soul —  O,  how  fer- 
vently !  —  for  one  word  of  recognition, 
the  face  was  turned  away,  and  a  heavy 
sigh  followed. 

Long  hours  after,  when  I  was  smooth- 
ing his  pillow,  his  eyes  opened. 

"  Poor  child !  poor  Mildred ! "  His  fee- 
ble hand  sought  mine,  and  he  kissed  it. 

There  was  a  landmark  to  look  back 
upon ;  the  memory  of  that  one  kiss 
would  pour  hope  into  my  heart,  where 
all  was  lone  and  desolate.  I  lived  upon 
it  for  days ;  ay,  weeks.  As  his  illness 
had  been  violent,  his  recovery  was  pro- 
tracted; but  he  was  recovering.  I  was 
with  him  always —  always  tending  and 
soothing,  watching  lest  there  should  be 
too  much  light,  yet  that  the  needed 
obscurity  should  not  be  darkness^ 
studying,  when  he  slept,  a  book  entitled 
"  Cookery  for  the  Sick,"  in  the  hope  to 
discover  something  to  tempt  his  palate, 
and  consulting  the  cook  almost  hourly 
as  to  what  was  most  strengthening — 
seeking  the  flowers  he  liked  best,  accli- 
mating his  room,  and  never  neglecting 
to  change  my  dress  towards  evening — 
as  I  knew  ladies  always  did — ever  striv- 
ing to  correct  any  movement  that  was 
not  in  harmony  with  my  new  estate.  I 
consulted  works  on  etiquette  —  but  they 
did  not  help  me ;  they  were  too  arti- 
ficial ;  and  I  felt  that,  after  all,  I  must 
trust  to  time  and  associations  rather 
than  study  to  become  a  gentlewoman. 
Thus,  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  time  rolled  on.  Gradually,  Sir 
Oswald  became  able  to  converse  with 
me — or  rather,  I  should  say,  able  to 
speak  to  me  —  for  I  know  he  did  not  at 
that  time  think  I  had  any  ideas  to  ex- 
change with  his ;  he  could  not  decide  as 
to  the  extent  of  my  comprehension  — 
and  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  loving 
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child,  rather  than  an  earnest,  devoted 
woman :  he  evinced  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  noble  nature  by  the  watchful 
delicacy  of  never  asking  me  to  do  any 
thing  he  fancied  I  could  not  do,  lest  I 
should  feel  my  own  deficiency;  and  I 
had  not  courage  to  volunteer  more  than ' 
what  a  nurse  could  accomplish.  One 
evening  he  asked  me  to  read  to  him.  He 
approved  both  of  the  selection  and  the 
reading,  and  told  me  I  had  the  rare  gift 
of  expression.  I  overheard  him  impress- 
ing upon  Grenard  his  commands  — 
that  Lady  Harvey  should  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  well  I  remember  that  good 
Grenard' s  answer :  "  I  am  sure  my  lady 
deserves  all  the  duty  we  can  show  her, 
Sir  Oswald ;  but  for  her  we  should  not 
now  have  our  dear  master."  And  yet  I 
had  not  the  consolation  of  feeling  that 
I  contributed  more  to  my  husband's 
comfort  than  a  hired  nurse  would  have 
done.  I  was  nothing  to  his  heart,  noth- 
ing to  his  soul — and  yet  I  was  his  wife ! 
Shattered  as  his  nervous  system  had 
been  by  the  fearful  struggle,  the  terribly 
contending  emotions  of  the  last  two 
years  —  for  every  week  of  his  life  he  had 
been  tortured  by  some  cruel  exercise  of 
the  power  she  had  acquired  over  him  — 
recovering  only  by  inches  from  a  fearful 
malady,  he  never  once  gave  expression 
to  a  hasty  word  to  me.  To  Grenard, 
indeed,  he  was  not  so  forbearing.  Alas ! 
he  felt  he  had  no  love  to  bestow  on  me, 
and  so  tendered  his  respect,  his  for- 
bearance, his  gratitude  for  my  "  atten- 
tion ; "  he  used  to  apologize,  as  he  grew 
better,  for  giving  me  trouble  !  No  man 
who  loved  a  woman  ever  did  that.  Yet 
what  right  had  I  to  expect  more  ?  Such 
had  been  his  bond.  Then,  as  he  grew  bet- 
ter, other  considerations  pressed  upon 
me.  In  a  sick  room  I  believed  I  had 
done  well ;  but  how  would  it  be  when 
he  would  retake  his  place  in  society, 
and  I  must  be  called  on  to  take  mine  ? 
I  had  no  one  of  whom  to  ask  the  sim- 
plest question.  I  dared  not  ask  him.  He 
seemed  to  anticipate  this  difficulty,  and 
would  speak  of  habits  and  dress;  of 
privileges  and  precedence ;  how  well 
so  and  so  received  her  company;  and 


how  another  had  failed,  by  forgetting 
that  Politeness  was  "  Benevolence  in 
trifles." 

He  was  too  tender,  too  considerate, 
to  tell  me  that  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances I  must  do  "  so  and  so ; "  but 
he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  the  calm  manner  of  his  friend  Mrs. 
A.  or  Mrs.  B.,  although  she  was  not 
polished,  nor  even  well  educated,  got 
her  through  difficulties  that  would  have 
overthrown  more  active  and  energetic 
minds ;  he  would  talk,  not  only  of  the 
advantage,  but  the  duty,  of  self-pos- 
session—  and  this  to  me!  While  his 
strength  was  returning  he  formed  plans 
of  foreign  travel,  and  managed,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  to  discover  whether  I 
knew  the  difference  between  a  conti- 
nent and  an  island.  I  had,  when  quite 
a  child,  a  strange  fondness  for  geogra- 
phy, and  loved  a  map  then  much  as  I 
have  loved  a  picture  since ;  and,  taking 
courage  where  I  found  my  footing  firm, 
I  had  the  blessing  to  see  that  he  was 
astonished  at  my  geographical  informa- 
tion. His  wife's  knowing  something 
beyond  the  art  of  embroidery  and  the 
art  of  nursing  gave  him  pleasure.  O, 
how  gratefully  I  remembered  the  little 
torn  copy  of  "  Goldsmith's  Geography," 
and  wondered  if  all  I  had  learned  out  of 
"Magnall's  Questions"  would  ever  call 
a  happy  color  to  my  cheek  !  "  Well," 
he  said,  after  this  discovery,  "we  will 
go  abroad  as  soon  as  I  am  permitted  by 
the  doctor  to  be  removed  —  that  is,  if 
you  have  no  objection."  This  politeness 
was  no  veil:  if  I  had  "objected,"  he 
would  not  have  gone ;  and  without  the 
shadow  of  love  for  me,  I  could  see  and 
feel  how  truly  he  desired  to  give  me  the 
little  pleasures  that  had  been  the  joys 
of  my  past  life,  and  increase  them  into 
greater  as  I  grew  into  my  sphere.  One 
day  I  found  in  my  dressing  room  a  rich- 
ly-mounted frame  for  my  embroidery ; 
another,  a  box  of  the  most  exquisite 
French  flowers,  which  he  asked  me  to 
group  for  an  epergne.  When  able  to 
leave  his  room,  he  surprised  me  by  a 
visit  from  my  dear  father,  who  was  to 
spend  three  days  with  me  before  our 
going  abroad.  He  looked  so  venerable 
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and  so  handsome,  that  at  first  I  was 
quite  proud  of  him.  But  O,  how  my 
cheeks  burned,  and  what  paltry  shame 
I  endured,  the  first  day  of  this  visit ! 
Sir  Oswald  was  delicately  organized, 
and  any  offence  against  the  convention- 
ality of  his  class  put  him  on  the  rack. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  had  been  often  at 
tables  where  my  birth  gave  me  no  place ; 
but  the  talent  of  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter  had  rendered  her  a  favorite, 
and  I  had  a  natural  taste  for  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  so  that  I  could  sit  at  table 
and  "feed"  with  as  much  propriety  as 
most  country  ladies.  I  saw  that  Sir 
Oswald  observed  this  with  pleasure ; 
though,  with  his  usual  delicacy,  he  never 
alluded  to  it.  But  with  my  father,  mat- 
ters were  different.  I  had  never  before 
taken  note  of  the  homeliness  of  his  man- 
ners. My  husband's  flushing  from  pale 
to  red  told  me  enough.  I  saw  my  father 
grasping  the  bone  of  a  mutton  cotelette; 
using  his  knife  when  the  perplexing 
silver  fork  should  have  been  on  duty; 
standing  up  and  bowing  when  he  drank 
Sir  Oswald's  health;  expressing  aston- 
ishment at  a  second  course,  and  refusing 
to  partake  of  it  because  "he  had  had 
enough," — that  I  should  have  told  him 
what  was  coming;  and  calling  to  me,  in 
a  half  whisper,  at  dessert,  to  know  what 
he  was  to  do  with  his  glass  bowl  of  wa- 
ter—  and  all  the  time  he  was  perfectly 
happy  and  proud,  and  unconscious  of 
fault  or  failing;  prefacing  his  glass  of 
wine  after  dinner  with  "  Here's  to  you, 
Sir  Oswald  !"  and  then  looking  at  me 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  murmuring, 
"  To  think  of  my  child  being  My  Lady !" 
I  left  the  table  as  soon  as  I  could, 
mortified  that  what  my  husband  had 
intended  as  a  pleasure  to  me  should 
have  made  him  so  miserably  uncom- 
fortable, and  ashamed  of  myself  for  be- 
ing ashamed  of  my  dear  father.  If  I  had 
had  the  self-command  I  ought  to  have 
had,  I  could  have  turned  off  with  smile 
or  jest  what  became  a  serious  trial.  In 
the  evening,  when  we  were  alone,  he 
overwhelmed  me  with  questions  that  at 
first  I  had  often  asked  myself,  but  which 
now  seemed  childish  to  me.  He  hoped 
I  said  my  prayers  regularly — he  had 
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heard  that  fine  ladies  often  forgot  to 
pray — was  the  chain  round  my  neck 
real  gold — and  were  the  bright  rings  on 
my  fingers  diamonds  ?  To  think  of  his 
child  wearing  diamond  rings  !  He  did 
not,  he  said,  "want  to  seem  proud," 
and  wished  to  shake  hands  with  Gre- 
nard ;  but  Grenard  would  not,  and, 
with  a  bow,  reminded  him  he  was  "  My 
Lady's  father."  I  told  him  that  Grenard 
was  right — poor  father  !  I  showed  him 
Sir  Oswald's  gifts,  and  he  was  delighted ; 
he  said  the  Mansfelds  had  left  the  coun- 
try immediately  after  our  marriage,  and 
there  were  many  wild  reports,  but  that 
the  burning  of  Master  Giles's  mill  had 
made  the  people  think  of  something 
else  !  He  led  me  to  inquire  about  our 
former  neighbors.  At  that  moment  my 
maid  entered.  My  father  rose,  made 
her  a  bow,  and  offered  her  a  chair.  How 
cruelly  angry  I  was  at  his  courtesy ! 
When  she  was  gone  he  expressed  his 
astonishment,  that,  brought  up  as  I  was, 
I  should  require  a  maid,  —  I  used  to  do 
every  thing  for  myself  so  nicely.  Was  she 
not  in  my  way,  and  was  I  not  ashamed 
to  trouble  her  ?  How  did  I  know  what 
to  do  with  a  maid  ?  and  quite  a  young 
lady  she  looked ! 

I  reminded  him,  perhaps  sharply, 
that  I  was  Lady  Oswald  now,  and 
that  of  course  my  habits  were  changed. 
My  father  had  a  way  of  muttering  his 
thoughts.  He  whispered,  "  So — so — 
yes  —  it  is  —  I  only  hope  she  will  be 
happy  —  yes  —  she  must  be  changed, 
of  course  —  the  bramble  bears  roses 
when  grafted  —  ay,  in  a  year;  but  it 
takes  longer  for  the  rose  to  go  back  to 
the  bramble;  I  am  feeling  very  queer, 
as  if  I  had  lost  my  child,  —  and  that  that 
is  a  changeling."  My  poor  father  ! 

The  next  morning  I  took  courage, 
and  spoke  to  my  husband.  "  I  think, 
Sir  Oswald,  that,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
dine  alone  with  my  father  to-day,  at 
two  o'clock;  I  can  dine  again  with  you 
at  six." 

"  Thank  you,  Mildred ;  I  dare  say  that 
will  be  better, — he  will  be  more  happy." 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  —  and  thus  I 
paused.  I  longed  to  thank  him  for  the 
annuity  he  had  settled  on  my  father;  it 
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was  more  in  accordance  with  his  liber- 
ality than  my  father's  wants ;  but  as 
usual,  I  trembled  when  I  should  have 
talked.  He  had  also  given  him  a  beau- 
tiful little  cottage,  close  to  the  old  Hall, 
not  thinking  of  sufficient  importance 
that  which  he  had  so  long  inhabited.  I 
lingered  round  his  library-table,  wait- 
ing to  be  questioned  ;  he  was  leaning 
back  in  his  easy  chair,  still  looking  pale 
and  worn — "  Any  thing  else,  Mildred  ?  " 

I  flung  myself  on  my  knees  beside 
him.  "  I  want  to  thank  you,  Sir  Os- 
wald, for  your  goodness  to  my  father. 
I  wish  I  might  tell  you  all  that  passes  in 
my  heart."  I  sobbed  heavily. 

"There,  Mildred,  poor  little  heart! 
I  know  what  passes  in  it  as  well  as  if 
you  told  me ;  better,  perhaps — at  least 
I  might  have  thought  so  once ;  thought 
that  I  was  a  correct  heart-reader  !  They 
say  men  are  fools  on  many  subjects,  but 
that  every  woman  is  a  fool  on  one.  Mil- 
dred, I  do  not  deserve  you  should  be  a 
fool  for  my  sake  on  that  one, — and  yet 
I  like  it.  I  do  not  know  now  how  I 
should  do  without  my  little  Mildred's 
love ;  but  do  not  thank  me,  child — you 
have  no  cause  for  gratitude." 

I  said  I  had.  He  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and  pushed  back  my  hair, 
gazing  in  my  face — "We  shall  do  bet- 
ter when  we  go  abroad.  I  heard  you 
singing  a  Church  psalm  last  Sunday 
evening,  and  have  discovered  that  you 
have  a  rich,  full  voice ;  you  shall  have  the 
best  masters,  and  cultivate  it."  What 
a  rush  of  delight  that  gave  me  !  "  You 
have  a  clear  and  well-toned  instrument," 
he  continued,  after  one  of  those  listless 
pauses  when  he  seemed  forgetful  of  his 
words.  "Yes,  truly,  and  an  ear  as  cor- 
rect as  a  nightingale's  —  it  must  be 
well  cultivated." 

Mary,  I  tell  you  of  these  gleams  of 
sunshine.  Any  kind  word  from  him  was 
like  a  current  of  electricity,  filling  me 
with  renovated  life.  I  do  believe  in  af- 
ter-times he  was  proud  of  my  singing — 
it  was  greatly  admired ;  and  when  once 
I  had  acquired  confidence,  I  threw  my 
whole  soul  into  my  song;  then  he, 'too, 
admired,  and  as  I  have  said,  was  proud 
of  it.  But  it  never  touched  him,  never 
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warmed  him  towards  me :  my  idol  was 
still  marble  ;  of  course  I  never  let  him 
hear  me  practise ;  the  only  fine  ear  that 
can  endure  that  is  a  mother's.  But  I  do 
not  desire  to  anticipate.  I  saw,  despite 
my  father's  wish  to  enjoy  every  thing, 
that  after  the  first  day's  excitement  he 
was  ill  at  ease ;  I  tried  to  be  to  him  ex- 
actly what  I  had  been,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible,— no  one  is  unchanged  by  circum- 
stances. Lady  Oswald  was  no  longer 
Mildred  Kennett,  and  James  Kennett, 
the  schoolmaster,  felt  he  was  not  the 
fitting  father  of  Lady  Oswald.  I  tried  to 
believe  I  was  sorry  Avhen  the  third  day 
came,  and  I  should  not  see  my  father 
again  for  more  than  a  year.  I  wept,  but 
it  was  at  the  discovery  that  my  whole 
life  and  spirit,  heart  —  thought,  all  — - 
all  that  belonged  to  earth'and  heaven, 
was  absorbed  by  my  one  idol.  I  knew 
it  was  idolatry,  but  that  idolatry  was  my 
life !  I  heaped  kindnesses,  and  atten- 
tions, and  presents  on  my  father,  and 
sent  presents  to  my  old  neighbors, — for 
my  husband  was  very  generous.  To 
atone  for  this  torpidity  of  the  first  affec- 
tion that  stirs  in  the  innocent  bosom  of 
a  child,  I  tried  to  convince  myself,  that 
when  he  returned  "  home,"  he  would  be 
so  happy  in  his  new  dwelling.  About  an 
hour  before  his  departure,  he  asked  me 
to  give  him  some  minutes  quite  alone. 
He  passed  into  my  dressing  room,  and 
took  my  hand  within  his.  "  I  hope,"  he 
said,  "  it  may  not  seem  ungrateful,  but, 
Mildred,  do  you  not  feel  how  hard  it 
will  be  for  me,  a  lone  old  man,  as  I  am, 
to  leave  my  cottage  for  a  house  that  has 
no  memories  ?  I  have  come  to  that  time 
of  life  when  the  mind's  food  is  memory. 
You,  my  child,  are  lifted  so  far  above 
me,  that,  for  the  future,  you,  my  own 
darling,  can  only  be  to  me  a  memory. 
O,  dear  Mildred,  ask  Sir  Oswald  if  I 
may  not  remain  in  my  old  home,  where  I 
brought  your  mother  a  fair  young  bride 
— ay,  fairer  than  you  are  now;  Avhere 
you  were  born ;  where  she  died ;  and 
where  my  good  mother  died." 
"  Sad  memories,  dear  father." 
"  No,  child,  not  sad,  but  peace-giv- 
ing ;  those  who  moulder  in  the  church- 
yard have  left  their  spirits  round  me; 
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there  is  only  one  memory  that  comes  in 
sable,  and  that,  too,  please  God,  will  yet 
come  all  in  light.  Let  me  remain  at  the 
old  home.  I  will  put  up  a  new  porch, 
and  get  a  gardener  once  a  week  to  set 
the  garden  straight — never  work  in  it 
myself,  except  to  train  a  rose  or  so,  only 
perhaps  a  little  in  the  twilight,  when  no 
one  can  see  me, — and  I  will  keep  a 
servant — but  let  me  die  where  I  have 
lived." 

My  heart  was  hard.  I  thought,  "What 
will  my  husband  think  ? "  I  did  not  like 
the  poor  wayside  cottage  to  be  pointed 
at  as  the  residence  of  Sir  Oswald  Har- 
vey's father-in-law ! 

"  There  is  not  such  another  mulberry 
tree  in  the  whole  country,"  persisted  the 
old  man ;  "  and  your  robins  come  there 
just  as  they  used  when  you  worked 
under  its  shadow,  and  I  feed  them,  — 
what  would  they  do  if  I  were  gone,  and  a 
stranger  in  the  cottage  who  kept  a  cat  ? " 

I  went  to  Sir  Oswald,  and  told  him. 

"  It  is  so  natural ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
love  him  the  more  for  the  love  he  bears 
his  cottage.  He  shall  have  both,  and 
live  where  he  likes."  You  see  how  su- 
perior Sir  Oswald  was  to  me  —  how 
high  above  all  littleness. 

My  father  was  delighted;  yet  I  saw 
there  was  something  more.  "  But  you 
went  away  so  quickly,  Mildred  :  I  have 
been  so  used  to  teaching  ! " 

My  pride  rose,  for  I  felt  my  cheek 
flush,  and  my  father  saw  it. 

"  Not  so,  Mildred ;  I  am,  as  you  know, 
placed  above  all  want,  save  a  want  that 
wealth  cannot  supply  —  the  want  of 
employment.  There  are  two  of  my  little 
lads  so  clever,  and  their  parents  —  you 
know  them  —  poor.  I  should  like  them 
to  go  on  with  their  schooling,  not  for 
money,  of  course,  only  just  for  kind- 
ness. Think  of  me,  who,  in  dark  hours, 
when  my  eyesight  threatened  to  fail, 
used  to  see  [in  a  low  whisper]  the  work- 
hnus<>Tise  before  me — what  better  than 
I  have  come  to  !  i —  now  being  able  to 
do  so  much  for  charity !  It  would  not 
annoy  you,  dear,  my  finishing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  two  little  lads !  I  shall 
make  the  school  room  a  Library,  with 
a  painted  window  in  it,  and  carpet  the 
floor,  and  paper  the  walls ;  and  if  you 


like  it  better,  I  shall  call  the  boys  my 
little  friends  —  only  two,  just  to  keep 
me  from  fretting  —  yes,  my  two  little 
friends  who  read  to  me  to  keep  me 
from  fretting !  " 

Why  should  he  fret  ?  I  was  irritated 
at  his  not  being  overjoyed  with  all  my 
husband  had  arranged  for  him.  My 
eyes  were  closed  against  the  beautiful 
simplicity  and  fidelity  of  his  nature ; 
but  he  saw  no  sympathy  in  my  face  that 
morning,  though  I  told  him  he  might 
do  as  he  pleased  about  his  young  read- 
ers. I  have  always,  however,  been  glad 
and  thankful  that  when  the  moment  of 
his  departure  came  I  fell  upon  his  neck, 
weeping  bitterly ;  and  he  called  me  his 
little  Milly.  Sir  Oswald  saw  it,  and  as 
the  carriage  rolled  away,  he  drew  me  to 
his  heart. 

"You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
your  father,  Mildred  —  he  is  a  true 
man." 

God  forgive  me  — I  was  punished  for 
it  afterwards  —  but  when  he  was  really 
gone,  and  my  natural  emotion  subsided, 
his  departure  was  a  relief. 

Beloved  Mary,  you  see  how  I  en- 
deavor to  keep  my  bond  inviolate  —  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth  —  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  your  esteem.  But,  while 
•  you  read,  have  mercy  !  You  cannot  un- 
derstand the  feeling  that  led  to  this, 
simply  because  you  were  born  in  the 
position  you  occupy;  you  have  never 
known  the  terror  of  climbing  with  the 
perpetual  terror  of  a  fall ;  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  grow  from  one  na- 
ture into  another.  My  heroism  seemed 
to  begin  and  end  with  the  one  Idolatry 
— for  him,  sacrifice  was  triumph ;  and  I 
almost  think  that  the  panting  desire  to 
become  worthy  of  him,  in  every  way, 
forced  me  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
affections  that  were  the  healthy  growth 
of  my  former  life. 

And  yet,  when  the  day  of  our  depart- 
ure was  determined  on,  I  longed  to  see 
my  father  once  more ;  I  pictured  him  in 
his  new  estate,  decked  in  the  handsome 
dressing  gown  I  had  given  him,  and 
seated,  like  an  old  scholarly  gentleman, 
in  the  little  parlor,  with  his  two  boys, 
well-ordered,  well-clad  youths,  imbib- 
ing wisdom. 
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Sir  Oswald,  who  read  hearts  as  rap- 
idly as  men  read  books,  suggested  I 
should  drive  over,  see  him,  and  take  him 
by  surprise.  I  did  so. 

Can  I  ever  forget  that  day,  when,  sit- 
ting in  a  hired  carriage,  I  peeped  over 
the  well-remembered  hedge,  and  saw  the 
good  and  venerable  man  seated  under 
my  mulberry  tree,  teaching  a  group  of 
rustic  boys  —  for  the  "two"  had  be- 
come many !  He  was  dressed  in  the 
same  old  school  garments — in  nothing 
changed,  dear  old  father  !  My  spirit 
rose  against  him.  I  could  not  believe  at 
the  moment  that  the  religious  simplicity 
of  his  nature  prompted  him  to  labor 
thus,  without  fee  or  reward,  for  those 
rough  boys — nor  did  I  hear  the  moth- 
ers who  blessed  him  for  his  teachings. 
I  only  felt  that  he  was  degrading  ME — 
the  wife  of  Sir  Oswald  Harvey — by 
such  dress,  such  work,  such  companion- 
ship. I  felt  a  passionate  desire  to  re- 
prove him,  to  teach  him — who  had  so 
lovingly  taught  me — what  he  ought  to 
do,  how  he  ought  to  maintain  his  dig- 
nity. I  restrained  my  ire ;  but  all  the 
sweet  feelings  that  drew  me  thither — 
even  the  wish  to  kiss  my  grandmother's 
Bible,  and  once  more  lay  my  hands  on 
her  chair — shattered  and  crumbled  be- 
fore my  pride. 

With  a  palpitating  heart,  and  a  sense 
of  having  received  an  injury,  I  turned 
from  my  once  cherished  home  without 
speaking  to  my  father,  and  even  con- 
gratulated myself  on  my  forbearance  I 

IX. 

WE  went  abroad ;  but  tne  change  did 
not  produce  on  Sir  Oswald  the  effect  I 
had  hoped  for ;  though  he  met  many 
early  acquaintances.  At  first  he  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  receiving,  or  being 
received  by,  them;  but  my  timidity 
abated,  and  I  believe  that  in  all  things 
(as  servants  say)  "  I  gave  satisfaction." 
I  was  hardening  my  heart  to  expect 
no  more. 

If  I  could  have  seen  him  happy,  I 
believed  I  should  have  been  content ;  I 
think  I  should :  but  the  cloud  was  never 
removed  from  his  brow.  He  was  too 
wise,  too  good,  too  pure,  to  seek  the 
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excitements  that  men  frequently  im- 
agine will  dispel  depression,  but  which, 
in  the  end,  terminate  in  despair.  The 
rattle  of  the  dice  had  no  attraction  for 
him,  and  he  never  poured  out  the  drop 
that  caused  the  wine-cup  to  overflow. 
The  glory  of  fine  pictures,  the  still  great- 
er glory  of  fine  scenery,  did  not  give  him 
new  life.  He  would  descant  on  them, 
and  point  out  their  beauties,  and  even 
seem  to  enj  oy  my  admiration,  in  his  cold, 
calm  way,  murmuring,  "  Poor  Mildred, 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  like  it,"  placing 
his  hand  on  my  head  as  if  he  were  ca- 
ressing a  child,  not  knowing  that  I  was 
a  deep-hearted,  passion-full  woman.  In 
society  he  treated  me  as  it  became  his 
wife  to  be  treated ;  when  we  were  alone, 
as  a  parent  would  treat  a  delicate  girl. 
He  had  faith  in  my  affection;  but  his 
mind  having  once  tak"  en  hold  of  my  tal- 
ent for  embroidery,  and  supposing  I  had 
no  other,  he  filled  my  rooms  with  ex- 
quisite flowers,  and  presented  me  with 
one  embroidery-frame  after  another.  I 
had  been  most  grateful  for  the  first  of 
these  presents,  but  I  revolted  against 
this  needle-bondage,  and  affected  to 
treat  my  old  solace  and  companion  with 
contempt,  while  I  studied  music  and 
painting  with  avidity;  but  he  would  not 
suffer  my  pianoforte  studies  to  continue. 
"  Mildred,"  he  said,  one  morning,  "  I 
wish  you  to  cultivate  your  voice,  and  I 
will  appoint  you  a  pianist  to  play  your 
accompaniments ;  but  reserve  your  fin- 
gers for  your  embroidery !  There  is 
much  wisdom  in  triumphing  over  one 
art,  and  that  is  quite  your  own.  You 
will  sing  deliciously;  but  at  your  age 
you  could  not  conquer  the  instrument 
even  to  accompany  yourself.  I  assure 
you,  to  accompany  well  is  a  great  gift, 
and  my  wife  must  do  whatever  she 
does  perfectly." 

Thus  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  I 
ventured  to  put  my  fingers  on  the  keys. 
I  almost  felt  it  to  be  a  crime,  because 
he  disapproved  of  it. 

An  artist  at  Rome,  whom  Sir  Oswald 
desired  to  employ,  painted  my  portrait ; 
and,  by  some  fashionable  alchemy,  I 
was  transformed  into  a  beauty.  The 
schoolmaster's  daughter  was  talked  of 
as  the  type  of  English  loveliness  !  I  was 
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sufficient  woman  to  feel  how  I  was  ad- 
mired ;  but,  O  !  the  anguish  of  seeing 
my  husband's  placid  astonishment  at 
that  admiration  !  He  might  have  been, 
perhaps,  for  a  moment  pleased  at  the 
homage;  for  his  faith  in  me  expelled 
every  taint  of  jealousy — if,  indeed,  it 
can  exist  where  love  has  ever  been. 

Sometimes  I  would  catch  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  critical,  inquiring 
expression,  blended  with  a  certain  look 
of  wonder;  and  once  he  said,  "  Well, 
my  little  Mildred,  it  appears,  bears  out 
the  reputation  her  husband  gained  dur- 
ing his  residence  abroad,  as  a  man  of 
taste.  You  are  very  much  admired,  lit- 
tle wife." 

I  panted  to  ask  if  this  admiration 
gave  him  pleasure  or  pain;  but  I  was 
afraid  —  always  afraid.  He  did  not 
know  me.  He  appeared  ever  either  in  a 
dream,  or  just  waking  out  of  one :  there 
was  an  absorbing  memory,  an  everlast- 
ing presence,  between  us.  I  was  more 
frank  and  at  ease ;  but  at  times,  my  de- 
votion, my  idolatry,  rendered  me  con- 
strained and  awkward  when  by  his  side. 
It  robbed  me  of  the  "  grace,"  the  "  ex- 
pression," the  "  esprit,"  which  the  world 
saw  and  acknowledged.  Mistrustful  of 
my  power  to  please  him,  I  was  sure  to 
say  or  do  exactly  what  I  desired  to  avoid. 
With  him  I  was  eager,  or  shy,  or  em- 
barrassed. I  caught  the  language  rapid- 
ly;  yet,  whenever  I  spoke  it  before  him, 
I  saw  his  cheek  flush  with  pain  at  my 
mistakes.  Mine  has  often  flushed,  with 
a  momentary  triumph,  when  I  have 
heard  the  question,  "  Who  is  she  ? '' 
whispered  in  the  French,  Italian,  or 
English  tongue,  and  the  reply,  "  O, 
don't  you  know?  The  new  English 
beauty,  Lady  Harvey  ! "  And  then  fol- 
lowed, "Who  was  she?"  That  last 
question  turned  me  into  marble ;  but  it 
seemed,  when  he  heard  it,  to  irritate  Sir 
Oswald  almost  to  madness.  If  a  lady 
made  the  inquiry,  he  withered  her  by  a 
look ;  if  a  gentleman,  he  sought  a  quar- 
rel, although  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  pointed  out  that  such  a  course 
would  throw  us  much  more  open  to 
observation. 

Sir  Oswald  permitted  me  entire  lib- 
erty;  after  he  had  guided  me  to  the 
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best  pictures — forming  my  taste  on  the 
highest  and  purest  models — he  would 
leave  me  in  the  society  of  some  ladies 
who  professed  admiration  and  friend- 
ship for  me,  retiring  into  the  libraries, 
or  wandering — always  alone  when  I 
was  not  his  companion  —  among  the 
glorious  ruins  of  that  wonderful  city. 
Once  or  twice  my  friends  rallied  me  on 
the  homage  I  rendered  my  handsome, 
melancholy  husband,  and  dared  to  sup- 
pose I  would  tell  them  some  history  of 
the  cause  of  his  abstraction.  You  can 
believe,  Mary,  that  no  one  attempted 
this  a  second  time.  I  have  no  words  to 
express  the  bitterness  of  my  contempt 
for  any  woman  who  gives  voice  to  her 
husband's  faults.  It  is  her  duty  to  woo 
him  from  them  within  the  sacred  sanc- 
tuary of  home — to  entreat,  to  reason 
with,  to  struggle  against  them  heart  and 
soul ;  but  never  to  betray.  Never  — 
never  put  faith  in  woman  who,  having 
knelt  at  God's  altar,  would  go  free  of 
her  bond,  or  abate  her  duty  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  her  existence.  I  tell  you, 
Mary — Mary,  dearest,  believe  me — 
this  new  seeking  of  womanly  independ- 
ence among  married  women  is  an  out- 
rage against  God  and  nature ;  it  is  one 
of  the  works  of  Antichrist ;  it  is  what 
no  Christian  woman  can  dare  to  coun- 
tenance. She  can  never  remove  the  seal ' 
from  the  bond.  Let  her  beware  of  sign- 
ing it.  If  she  find  she  cannot  bend,  let 
her  not  enter  into  the  covenant;  but, 
having  entered,  no  human  law  can  un- 
bind—  no  word  of  man  unloose — what 
God  has  joined.  Man  was  created  to 
protect  and  cherish — woman  loving  to 
serve ;  there  is  no  reasoning,  no  argu- 
ing, "If  you  cherish,  /  will  serve."  If 
the  man  forget  his  duty,  let  the  woman 
be  protected  ;  but  under  ALL  CIRCUM- 
STANCES, keep  the  bond  inviolate.  The 
one  poet,  in  a  world  of  prose,  has  hap- 
pily expressed  the  nature  of  this  holy 
union :  — 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman. 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him  ; 
Though  she  leads  him,  still  she  follows - 
Uselcss  one  without  the  other." 

Marriage,  in  my  eyes,  is  no  more  a 
civil  contract  than  Baptism,  or  the  most 
holy  Sacrament  of  Our  Lord :  it  is  in 
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every  sense  of  the  word  SACRED,  only  to 
be  dissolved  by  death — if  by  that  I 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  story. 
The  remembrance  of  those  irritating 
women,  and  how  they  chattered  about 
their  husbands,  ruffles  my  temper  even 
now.  Perhaps  my  little  Mary  will  say, 
*'  That  is  no  difficult  matter  to  do  at  any 
time  ! "  Small-minded  men  or  women 
are  always  stumbling-blocks  in  my  way. 
I  lack  patience — to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken — with  those  creatures,  so  in- 
significant that  you  almost  wonder  where 
"  the  Divinity  dwells  within  them." 

I  was  then  at  Rome,  cultivating  every 
little  talent,  every  little  art,  by  which  I 
hoped  in  time  to  win  his  love.  I  used  to 
repeat  over  and  over,  after  long  days  of 
disappointment,  "  It  must  come  in  time 
— it  must  come  IN  TIME  ! "  And  yet  he 
was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  indulgent,  so 
patient  under  the  infliction  of  that  ter- 
rible disappointment,  which  I  saw  was 
consuming  his  existence,  that  in  the 
very  furnace  of  my  love  I  pitied  and 
sympathized  with  him.  I  had  heard 
that,  where  women  had  unloving  hus- 
bands, the  birth  of  children  taught  them 
to  regard  the  mother  with  a  tenderness 
so  like  love,  as  to  deceive  both,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  all  wonder-work- 
ing time  it  became  love. 

How  devoutly  I  prayed  for  this  God- 
gift  from  heaven !  I  asked  for  one  child 
— only  ONE  !  Surely  that  would  give 
a  fresh  current  to  his  thoughts.  More 
than  once,  when  our  physician  hinted 
that  this  was  possible,  I  saw  a  light,  a 
hope,  in  my  husband's  face  that  I  had 
never  seen  before — but  it  was  soon 
extinguished ;  hour  after  hour,  day  af- 
ter day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  he  dragged  heavily  through  life. 
In  English  society,  (which  is  more  rife 
of  scandal  aoroad  even  than  at  home,) 
a  report  was  circulated,  and  we  both 
heard  it  at  the  same  moment,  that  Miss 
Mansfeld,  the  lovely  heiress  of  Mans- 
feld  Grange,  was  about  to  be  married — 
to  the  new  peer.  My  hand  was  on  my 
husband's  arm  at  the  moment,  and  I 
felt  him  stagger  as  if  shot.  My  presence 
of  mind  enabled  me  to  direct  our  in- 
formant's attention  to  something  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  and  as  Sir  Os- 


wald  sank  into  a  chair,  I  stood  before 
him ;  and  flushed  and  palpitating  as 
I  was,  commenced  talking  rapidly  to 
some  new  acquaintances,  about  the 
Corso,  and  a  picture  of  the  "  Maid  of 
Saragossa,"  (which  our  host  had  just 
purchased,)  and  balls,  and  whatever 
came  to  my  lips  —  it  was  like  talking 
in  a  dream.  He  rallied  bravely,  and 
loitered  with  me  round  the  room !  When 
we  drew  near  a  door,  I  complained  of 
heat  and  headache,  and  said  I  must  go 
home ;  he  turned  down  the  staircase 
without  speaking.  When  we  got  into 
the  carriage,  he  pressed  my  hand. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mildred ;  perhaps 
one  day  I  may  become  worthy  of  you ; 
you  have  more  heroism  in  your  nature 
than  that  Maid  of  Saragossa  of  whom 
you  spoke  !  How  you  have  endured ! 
Every  day  you  live  elevates  you  in  my 
esteem." 

His  "  esteem"  !  Yet  it  was  a  great 
tribute.  I  wept  over  it  through  the 
night,  long  after  he  slept.  Esteem  — 
but  no  love ! 

The  English  papers  had  some  inter- 
est for  him ;  but  after  that  night  he 
never  dared  to  look  at  them — he  would 
glance  at  them  as  they  lay  upon  the  ta- 
ble, anxiously,  feverishly,  but  not  touch 
them ;  at  last  I  took  them,  looked  them 
carefully  over,  and  placed  them  before 
him.  He  understood  this  perfectly,  and 
a  "  God  bless  you,  Mildred ! "  was  my 
reward.  He  knew,  if  her  marriage  had 
been  there  I  would  have  removed  the 
paper.  After  that  incident  he  avoided 
the  English,  and  would  not  enter  into 
society,  although  he  urged  me  to  accept 
the  invitations  which  covered  our  table ; 
but  this,  of  course,  I  would  not  do.  "  My 
husband,"  I  said,  "  was  not  well,  and  I 
could  not  leave  him."  This  excited  as- 
tonishment, remonstrance,  and  ridicule. 
My  new  friends  tried  in  vain  to  change- 
my  resolution.  While  I  watched  the 
changes  that  passed  over  his  face,  I  felt 
as  if  my  heart  must  break.  Though 
persecuted  by  restlessness  and  fever,  he 
never  complained  ;  his  hands  had  be- 
come perfectly  transparent ;  and  at 
times  his  eyes  were  so  luminous,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  flashes  of  electricity 
were  passing  from  his  brain ;  in  a  few 
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moments  those  eyes  would  become 
heavy  and  lustreless,  and  his  face  hag- 
gard. Could  it  be,  O  life  of  my  soul ! 
that  he  was  dying  ?  — and  yet  his  inner 
life  —  the  Spirit-life  that  urges  on  this 
clogging  clay  to  true  nobility  and  gen- 
erosity of  action  —  strengthened  with- 
in him ;  he  never  wearied  of  doing  good, 
not  merely  by  gifts,  but  by  thought ;  his 
agents  were  literally  his  almoners,  and 
he  so  devised  changes  and  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  his  dependants 
that  I  dwell  upon  them  now  with  a  pride 
and  gratitude  which  I  pray  I  may  con- 
tinue to  feel  hereafter.  Every  day,  ev- 
ery hour,  increased  my  anxiety.  I  felt 
that,  if  there  were  not  some  change,  his 
life  would  pass  away.  Nothing  inter- 
ested or  gave  him  pleasure.  The  entrea- 
ties he  received  from  old  friends,  that 
he  would  throw  his  energies  into  public 
life,  made  him  writhe  as  if  in  contempt 
of  himself.  "  Read  this,  Mildred,"  he 
said  ;  "  read  this  letter  from  Lord  L — ; 
he  thinks  I  am  what  I  was  ;  he  talks  to 
this  poor  frame,  hanging  together  by  a 
miracle,  as  if  it  had  the  bone  and  mus- 
cle of  former  days.  My  energy  ?  God 
help  me !  While  I  struggle  with  this 
mockery  of  life,  to  talk  to  me  of  energy ! " 

At  last  I  became  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  its  present  degradation,  linked 
with  the  memories  of  Rome,  were  dis- 
piriting ;  that  the  grand  Old  City  was 
a  very  nursery  of  gloom ;  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  sepulchral :  how  could 
such  an  organization  as  that  of  Sir  Os- 
wald live  amid  such  elements  ?  he  would 
be  better  if  at  once  removed.  I  besought 
him  to  leave  Rome.  He  smiled  at  my 
earnestness,  but  complied  at  once. 

"  Certainly,  he  would  go  wherever  I 
pleased." 

"  Venice  ?  —  he  had  written  a  poem 
on  Venice  —  " 

"No;  not  Venice,  where  every  bridge 
is  a  bridge  of  sighs,  and  every  gondola 
a  hearse  —  not  Venice  —  " 

"  Florence  ?  "  No,  he  was  wearied 
of  the  eternity  of  marble  palaces  ! 

"  Should  we  go  home  ? " 

"  To  England  ?  No,  not  yet,  if  ever ; 
certainly  not  yet." 

"  Naples  ?  " 

"  Well,  Naples  was  delicious,  always 
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fresh  —  and  such  sunshine  !  We  will 
go  to  Naples  at  once.  I  dare  say  the 
atmosphere  of  Rome  is  depressing  — 
clever  little  Mildred  to  think  of  that" 

He  knew  how  I  loved  him ;  but  he 
always  treated  me  like  a  child  —  still 
like  a  child. 

We  left  Rome  the  following  day,  and 
as  we  travelled  as  rapidly  as  four  Ital- 
ian horses  could  be  induced  to  move, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  to  the 
open  country  from  the  rooms  in  which 
he  had  been  self-confined.  I  had  become 
so  habituated  to  my  new  position,  or  so 
absorbed  by  the  idol  of  my  life,  that 
luxury  and  wealth  became  mere  matters 
of  course ;  I  never  cared  for,  nor  even 
thought  of,  them  —  I  only  saw,  I  only 
thought  of,  HIM  —  HIM  —  so  gentle, 
and  kind,  and  generous  !  I  often  hated 
my  own  life  —  I  often  wondered  if  it 
would  please  God  to  take  me  soon ; 
and  yet,  in  some  things,  I  was  necessa- 
ry, if  not  to  his  happiness,  to  his  com- 
fort. I  could  read  to  him,  sing  to 
him ! 

Well,  that  was  something.  Then  he 
wearied  of  rapid  motion,  and  we  jour- 
neyed by  easy  stages.  Sometimes  he 
would  ask  me  to  stay  at  a  place,  that, 
however  inconvenient,  arrested  his 
fancy  for  the  time  ;  and  when  within 
about  twenty  English  miles  of  Naples, 
his  faithful  valet  became  so  suddenly  ill 
that  he  could  not  proceed.  I  proposed 
to  leave  my  maid  to  watch  over  him,  and 
that  we  should  hasten  to  Naples  and 
send  out  a  physician  who  had  atter.ded 
Sir  Oswald  during  his  former  residence 
there,  and  of  whom  he  had  ofter.  spo- 
ken; but  my  husband  loved  the  old 
servant  sincerely,  sent  his  courier  for 
the  physician,  and  determined  that  we 
should  remain  where  we  were.  The  inn 
(as  you  would  call  it)  was  far  more  pic- 
turesque than  comfortable  ;  it  had  been 
a  very  extensive  chateau,  and  consisted 
of  several  turrets  and  galleries,  narrow 
staircases,  andhalf-isolatedrooms, some 
few  opening  into  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable corridor,  that  as  it  were  roofed 
a  precipitous  mass  of  rocks  forming  one 
side  of  the  courtyard.  This  corridor  was 
of  peculiar  construction,  not  uncommon 
abroad  —  a  portion  of  it  was  open,  and 
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only  protected  by  balustrades,  upon 
which  a  broad  flat  board  was  placed, 
and  on  it  a  thick  cushion  covered  by 
crimson  cloth  ;  in  front  of  this  opening 
were  seats,  and  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
guests  to  sit  there,  and,  leaning  on  the 
cushion,  either  look  into  the  inn  yard 
beneath,  or  over  the  wall  —  which  was 
low,  and  formed  of  rough  stones  —  to 
the  lovely  country  beyond,  where  a  riv- 
er, deep  and  determinedly  blue,  glided 
rapidly  through  meadow  and  woodland 
—  a  sweeping  river,  dark  and  danger- 
ous, yet  smooth  as  a  looking-glass.  Sir 
Oswald  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  our  bed- 
room— the  door  open ;  I  could  see  him 
while  I  stood  gazing  through  the  arch 
at  the  river,  which  had  almost  painfully 
fascinated  me.  I  could  hear  the  ringing 
hoofs  of  the  courier's  horse  through  the 
clear  air,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Naples,  and  the  cooing  of  some  doves 
that  were  in  a  state  of  half  confinement 
beneath.  I  saw  lizards  basking  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock  directly  under  where  I 
leaned  upon  the  cushion.  I  walked 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  corridor,  to  our 
servant's  room,  and  tapped  at  the  door, 
inquiring  how  he  was.  Margaret  an- 
swered, and  said  he  was  dozing.  I 
turned  into  our  room,  and  told  Sir  Os- 
wald, who  thanked  me  for  the  good 
news  by  one  of  his  sweet  smiles.  I  then 
wandered  back  to  the  arch,  and  leaning 
again  on  the  cushion,  enjoyed  the  soft 
delicious  air  that  breathes  only  in  Italy. 
A  little  beyond  the  opening,  in  a  recess 
of  the  corridor,  stood  a  table  of  inlaid 
marble,  covered,  of  course,  with  dust, 
and  this  dust  coated  one  or  two  dilapi- 
dated newspapers,  which  must  have 
lain  upon  it  for  some  time.  I  suppose 
Sir  Oswald  rose  to  seek  a  book  :  I  saw 
him  pass  to  the  table  ;  I  saw  him  take 
up  a  paper,  and  after  a  brief  glance, 
suddenly  drop  it,  as  if  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion. In  a  moment  I  was  by  his  side  ; 
and  in  answer  to  my  question,  Was  he 
ill  ?  he  silently  pointed  to  the  paper  ly- 
ing on  the  ground. 

Among  the  scanty  news  was  a  para- 
graph stating  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Mans- 
feld  and  suite  were  at  a  certain  hotel  in 
Naples.  I  reminded  my  husband  that 
the  name  was  not  uncommon ;  he  only 


said,  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  We  will  not 
go  to  Naples  !  "  I  looked  for  the  date  : 
that  portion  of  the  paper  had  been  torn 
away.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridor for  some  time,  pausing  more  than 
once  at  his  valet's  door  ;  then  resuming 
his  walk.  O,  how  terrible  was  the  bit- 
terness that  I — I  who  would  have  died 
to  make  him  happy  —  that  I  stood  be- 
tween him  and  happiness !  It  was  a  wild, 
unreasoning  thought,  that  had  simply 
gained  strength  by  repetition.  I  asked 
him,  as  he  had  decided  against  Naples, 
where  we  should  go  ;  and  he  replied, 
"  It  shall  be  arranged  after  the  physi- 
cian's arrival."  The  sky  became  tinged 
with  the  hues  of  the  departing  sun, 
which  was  setting  behind  the  rocks  that 
rose  perpendicularly  at  the  back  of  the 
house  ;  the  inn  was,  however,  isolated 
from  them  by  a  deep,  narrow  gully, 
across  which  a  light  bridge  had  been 
thrown ;  it  was  only  the  breadth  of  a 
couple  of  unguarded  boards,  and  was 
so  frail  —  spanning  the  dark  abyss  — 
as  to  make  me  nervous  while  I  gazed 
upon  it,  which  I  did  from  a  window 
that  was  opposite  the  corridor.  At  first, 
my  husband  was  feverish  and  unresting; 
then  he  became  languid,  but  still  mov- 
ing about  without  a  purpose.  At  last,  I 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed,  promising 
to  call  him  when  the  doctor  arrived. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  of  the  subject  that 
occupied  our  thoughts.  Daylight  faded 
quite  away  ;  and  closing  his  door  gen- 
tly, I  resumed  my  seat,  and  commenced 
reading  by  moonlight  —  always  one  of 
my  delights.  But  I  could  not  chain  my 
mind  to  a  page,  or  an  idea  ;  it  wandered 
despite  myself.  I  could  not  tell  what  I 
read.  When  I  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  meeting  HER  who  exercised  such  an 
influence  over  my  husband,  my  brain 
reeled.  I  felt  that  I  was  engaged  in  a 
combat  for  which  I  lacked  strength  ;  in 
hopeless  agony,  I  clasped  my  hands  and 
sank  upon  my  knees,  striving  to  pray. 
I  asked  God  of  his  mercy  to  give  me  — 
alas  !  not  what  he  pleased,  but  what 
pleased  myself.  I  could  not  say,  "  Thy 
will  be  done,"  —  I  desired  mine  should 
be  accomplished.  I  wondered  if  there 
were  truth  in  tales  of  love-philters  and 
charms.  I  would  have  sought  out  any 
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who  could  have  sold  me  such,  and  pur- 
chased it  to  the  giving  up  of  my  young 
life,  to  have  known  that  my  husband 
loved  me  even  for  a  day.  I  accused  God 
of  injustice  rather  than  man :  What  had 
I  done  to  be  so  tortured  ? 

The  river  rolled  on,  freighted  with 
moonbeams  ;  it  seemed  a  road  of  silver 
glory,  a  true  peace-giver.  How  beauti- 
ful it  was !  how  deep,  and  calm,  and 
holy  !  By  day  it  was  blue  and  cold,  but 
at  night  it  shone  in  the  moonlight — a 
fitting  bath  for  angels.  My  maid  came, 
as  the  night  advanced,  and  folded  a 
shawl  round  me,  entreating  me  to  go  to 
bed,  —  the  servant,  she  said,  was  much 
better,  and  the  sun  would  rise  before 
the  physician  could  arrive.  At  least  I 
must  lie  down,  my  hair  was  wet  with 
dew  —  Was  my  lady  ill  ?  Suddenly  we 
heard  the  sound  of  carriages,  and  the 
loud  cracking  of  postilions'  whips,  and 
the  great  gate-bell  rang,  and  the 
scene  was  broken  up  by  the  noisy  rush- 
ing forth  of  servants,  and  the  entrance 
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into  the  courtyard  of  one  of  the  heavy 
carriages  of  the  country.  I  was  glad, 
then,  to  retire  to  my  room.  My  hus- 
band was  sleeping,  as  he  always  did,  a 
restless,  troubled  sleep  ;  my  bed  was  in 
a  recess  at  the  farther  end,  where  a 
great  door  had  been  built  up,  and  an 
old  Indian  screen,  covered  with  the 
usual  gorgeous  incongruities  peculiar 
to  the  East,  divided  the  room.  My  maid 
knelt  down  silently  and  chafed  my  feet 
and  hands  —  they  were  "  so  cold,"  she 
said.  I  did  not  feel  them  so.  At  last, 
partially  undressed,  I  lay  down,  and 
heard  the  new  arrivals  in  a  far-off  part 
of  the  corridor,  as  I  supposed  going  to 
their  rooms.  Soon  after,  apparently  dis- 
satisfied, they  came  nearer  to  our  end, 
but  they  spoke  low,  —  doubtless  the 
master  of  the  hotel  had  informed  them 
that  there  was  a  sick  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  chambers,  and  they  had  the  good 
feeling  to  remember  it.  Soon,  all  was 
quiet,  and  then  I  must  have  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep. 
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A  TALE  :  BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


X. 

I  AWOKE  struggling,  suffocating  — 
the  chamber  was  filled  with  smoke  — 
my  husband  was  dragging  me  from  my 
bed :  and  when  he  opened  the  door, 
there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the 
house  was  on  fire !  The  flames  were 
bursting  up  through  the  flooring  of  the 
corridor,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  of  fire  be- 
tween our  chamber  and  the  opposite 
side,  while  the  night  breeze  from  the 
opening  fanned  the  flames  into  fury. 
Sir  Oswald  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God, 
you  are  safe,  Milly  !  You  must  creep 
along  the  floor.  Do  not  tremble,  child, 
we  are  quite  safe ;  but  if  any  sleep  in 
the  opposite  rooms,  Heavenhelp  them !" 
He  guided  me  bravely;  when,  just  where 
the  smoke  was  thickest,  shriek  after 
shriek  rang  loud,  and  more  loud,  from 
the  other  side  ;  and  through  the  cloud 
and  the  flame,  which  for  a  moment  the 
hreeze  carried  in  another  direction,  we 
saw  —  both  saw,  and  heard — Caroline 
Mansfeld  shrieking  for  help.  In  an  in- 
stant I  was  abandoned  ;  a  strange  wild 
red  glare  arching  over  me,  beneath 
which  I  crouched  helplessly,  —  alone, 
quite  alone.  I  made  no  effort  for  life  ; 
I  saw  them,  Caroline  Mansfeld  and  my 
husband,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
disappearing  within  the  room.  I  knew 
they  would  be  saved,  for  I  had  been 
with  him  in  that  chamber,  and  remem- 
bered that  a  door,  which  probably  in 
the  night  she  had  not  seen,  led  to  a 
flight  of  steps.  I  was  suffocating,  al- 
most insensible  ;  but  I  was  yet  clear  in 
mind — I  hoped  to  die — that  was  my 
last  perfect  thought.  I  felt  some  one 
dragging  me  along,  and  did  not  recover 
consciousness  until  I  found  myself  above 
the  inn,  on  a  wide  ledge  of  rock.  I 
looked  down  upon  the  burning  ;  the 
smoke,  the  flame  rolling  in  gorgeous 
majesty  —  crimson,  scarlet,  orange- 
tinted  ;  the  hissing,  as  of  a  thousand 
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serpents,  when  water  was  thrown  on  the 
fire  —  the  steam;  the  oaths  and  excla- 
mations, the  shrieks,  the  din,  were  mad- 
dening. I  covered  my  eyes  and  sank 
upon  my  knees.  The  next  moment  I 
looked  into  the  burning  depths,  the 
caverns  of  molten  fire,  and  yet  I  was 
assured  of  their  safety.  The  flames 
caught  the  stables,  and  as  men  crept 
along  the  rafters,  I  could  hear  the  strong 
efforts  of  the  poor  horses  to  escape ; 
they  were  saved — and  I  remember  a 
sensation  of  joy  in  my  own  bosom  as  the 
last  bounded  in  his  liberty  over  the 
paved  court,  and  from  that,  neighing 
and  tossing  his  proud  head,  to  the  open 
fields.  A  cat  with  her  kitten  in  her 
mouth  came  and  laid  it  on  my  dress, 
mewing  piteously  ;  the  poor  thing  was 
scorched,  but  she  thought  only  of  the 
little  blinking  kitten.  That  atom  of  life 
had  something,  that  loved,  to  save  it  1 
God  help  me  !  There  was  a  terrible  tur- 
moil around  me,  for  they  carried  much 
property  over  the  little  fragile  bridge  I 
had  observed  and  chronicled,  and  every 
nook  and  ledge  of  the  rock  was  made 
available.  I  remember  the  landlady 
tearing  her  hair,  and  calling  on  the 
Virgin,  and  the  landlord  swearing. 
Amid  this  distraction,  a  thought,  that 
had  often  been  with  me  latterly,  came 
to  me  with  tenfold  strength ;  none  of 
the  devils  who  torture  and  tempt  hu- 
manity ever  give  up  their  prey  without 
a  strife,  and  if  ever  woman  was  devil- 
tempted,  I  was.  I  have  arrived  at  that 
time  of  life,  Mary,  when  the  miad's  food 
is  memory ;  to  look  back  to  the  memory 
even  of  that  night,  is  in  itself  a.  poison. 
I  hope  God  has  forgiven  me  all  the  fierce 
and  cruel  thoughts  which  that  night 
goaded  me  to  the  perilling  of  soul  and 
body. 

It  was  my  husband's  valet  (the  poor 
old  man  risen  from  his  sick  bed)  who 
had  saved  me,  and  had  then  returned 
to  seek  his  master. 
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How  the  flames  leaped  and  twirled 
amid  the  mysteries  of  that  old  house ! 
—  the  cavernous  rooms  were  brighter 
than  they  had  been  for  centuries,  the 
fire-fiend  danced  and  sported  in  them 
without  restraint,  —  and  all  the  while, 
the  moon  and  her  attendant  galaxy  of 
stars  were  calm  and  clear  in  their  heav- 
enly domain — the  blue,  blue  sky,  with 
the  deep  blue  river  underneath. 

I  remember  my  maid  bringing  a  shawl 
or  blanket,  something  warm,  to  wrap 
me  in.  I  would  not  have  it ;  I  was 
scorched  at  heart  —  distracted.  We 
pray  most  for  death  when  we  ought 
most  to  dread  the  judgment.  The  poor 
girl  remained  weeping  and  trembling 
by  my  side  ;  I  envied  her  those  refresh- 
ing tears. 

"  Sir  Oswald  is  safe,  my  lady  !  "  she 
whispered.  I  could  not  say,  "  Thank 
God,"  and  yet  I  would  have  given  my 
life  for  his,  —  yes,  then,  at  that  time, 
though,  in  his  zeal  to  save  her,  he  had 
abandoned  me,  it  might  be,  to  a  cruel 
death,  —  then,  then  I  would  have  died 
for  him !  God  pity  him  !  He  could  not 
help  it :  those  who  have  a  crown  must 
have  a  cross.  As  the  flames  and  the 
smoke  decreased,  I  caught  glimpses  of 
the  shining  river,  still  so  calm  and 
peaceful.  What  would  I  have  given  to 
have  laved  myself  in  its  cool  waters  ! 
Presently  some  peasants  came  to  us,  of- 
fering the  shelter  of  their  roofs,  with 
such  gentle,  tender  words  and  ways. 
One  took  up  the  poor  cat  and  kitten  in 
her  apron,  and  carried  them  down  the 
precipice  ;  another  entreated  me  to  go 
with  her.  "  Two  signers  and  a  sweet 
lady,"  they  said,  "  were  already  housed 
in  the  village." 

No,  I  would  not  move  ;  I  became  an- 
gry, and  insulted  her.  Margaret  looked 
terrified.  At  last,  I  sprang  up  the  rock 
like  a  hunted  roe,  to  avoid  further  im- 
portunity, my  poor  maid  following  as 
she  best  could.  More  than  once  I  was 
tempted  to  spring  over  the  rocks,  and 
end  life  and  strife  together.  I  turned  an 
angle,  and  sank  panting  to  the  ground. 
I  was  out  of  sight,  and  could  not  see 
the  wildness  of  desolation  by  which  I 
was  surrounded.  My  exhaustion  was 
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something  like  repose  ;  but  this  was 
not  of  long  duration  ;  sounds  of  voices 
came  from  below,  and  among  them  I 
recognized  that  of  Sir  Oswald.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  send  Margaret  to  meet 
him,  and  say  she  could  not  find  me ;  but 
the  same  moment  I  arose,  and  prepared 
for  what  I  resolved  should  be  my  last 
trial. 

We  stood  face  to  face,  the  beams  of 
that  Italian  moon  shining  upon  us  both. 
Margaret  left  us  alone  together.  I  could 
not  speak ;  I  tried,  -but  the  power  was 
denied  me.  I  remained  as  if  transfixed 
against  the  rock.  Sir  Oswald  did  not 
seem  to  me  the  same  ;  he  was  changed, 
utterly  unlike  himself;  the  terrible  in- 
ternal strife,  and  the  marks  of  the 
scorching  fire,  were  on  his  brow.  I  heard 
his  words  indistinctly,  as  if  they  came 
from  a  far-off  distance.  "  I  know, 
Mildred,  that  you  can  never  forgive 
me ;  but  God  knows  how  earnestly  I 
have  struggled  against  this  insanity.  I 
thought  I  had  conquered,  but  I  am  still 
a  slave  ;  I  do  not  seek  to  make  excuse, 
nor  hope  for  pardon.  I  only  desired  to 
perish  with  her ;  that  was  all  —  to  die 
with  her ;  I  had  no  sinful  desire  to  live 
with  her,  but  she  desired  life.  Had 
we  perished,  you  would  have  been 
avenged." 

"  I  do  not  seek  vengeance,"  I  fal- 
tered out  at  last.  "  I  have  never  since  I 
became  your  wife  had  a  desire  for  aught 
but  your  happiness." 

"  I  believe  you,  Mildred  ;  I  forced 
you  to  the  sacrifice,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  make  atonement ;  if  you  do  not 
utterly  abhor  me  for  my  desertion  at 
such  a  time,  let  me  take  you  to  the  best 
shelter  I  can  to-night,  and  we  will  think, 
and  pray,  and  resolve  on  something  to- 
morrow." I  longed  to  throw  myself  on 
his  bosom,  but,  as  if  a  spear  darted 
through  my  heart,  I  remembered  who 
had  sheltered  there  within  an  hour,  and 
I  withdrew  from  the  arm  he  had  passed 
round  me. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  an  ex- 
pression I  never  forgot ;  I  believe  he 
left  me  alone  to  call  some  of  the  people, 
but  I  cannot  tell ;  I  was  unable  to  re- 
alize what  passed,  until  I  found  myself 
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carried  over  the  rocks  in  a  sort  of  chair, 
Sir  Oswald  walking  by  my  side.  We 
stopped  at  a  house,  and  Margaret  as- 
sisted me  to  enter.  I  only  remember  how 
helpless  I  felt  —  helpless,  and  hopeless ! 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  you,  I  be- 
lieve I  was  dearer  to  Sir  Oswald  during 
those  last  few  hours  than  I  had  ever 
been  before.  He  did  not  speak ;  but 
when  Margaret  placed  me  in  bed,  and 
prevailed  on  me  to  take  some  stimulant 
she  had  prepared,  he  brought  wine, 
perfumes,  fruit,  even  flowers,  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  would  not  leave  me 
until  he  believed  me  in  the  sleep  I 
feigned.  I  cannot  describe  the  depth 
of  despair  into  which  I  sank  ;  that  I  was 
childless  had  been  a  great  sorrow.  I 
fancied  if  I  had  given  my  husband  a 
son,  he  might  have  loved  me  ;  but  now 
I  thanked  God  that  I  had  no  tie — 
nothing  to  hold  me  to  the  world.  As  to 
my  father,  I  could  not  be  more  separat- 
ed from  him  than  I  had  been  —  what 
could  it  be  to  him  whether  I  lived  or 
died  ?  I  worked  myself  into  the  belief 
that  there  was  a  glorious  heroism  in 
completing  the  sacrifice  I  contemplated. 
My  husband's  only  chance  of  happiness 
lay  in  my  death.  Why  should  I  live  ?  — 
what  was  my  life  but  a  blast,  a  with- 
ering blast,  on  him  for  whom  only  I 
desired  to  live  ?  —  the  burden  was  too 
heavy  to  bear ;  I  must  cast  it  off.  His 
heart,  his  life,  were  Caroline  Mansfeld's ; 
and  after  what  had  passed,  she  must 
love  him.  I  had  seen  how  fondly  she 
clung  to  him  at  that  fearful  moment — 
that  was  burnt  into  my  brain.  It  was 
not  yet  break  of  day,  and  the  house  to 
which  I  had  been  brought,  as  if  to  aid 
my  purpose,  was  almost  upon  the  brink 
of  that  deep,  dark,  rapid  river. 

I  crept  off  the  bed,  and  attempted 
to  open  the  window  ;  it  was  fastened 
outside.  I  cannot  describe  my  earnest 
longing  to  give  my  husband  liberty  by 
my  own  death.  I  gloried  in  the  intent 
^— it  seemed  to  elevate  me  above  my- 
self. I  felt  no  terror — no  fear  of  death. 
Alas  !  alas !  no  fear  of  JUDGMENT  !  The 
beautiful  river  —  the  deep,  deep  water 
— my  grave  !  How  eagerly  I  panted  to 
cast  myself  into  it,  and  set  him  free  ! 
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I  could  not  move  the  window.  Creep- 
ingly,  carefully,  I  opened  my  bedroom 
door ;  Margaret  was  in  the  little  outer 
room  sleeping  soundly.  I  passed  her, 
and  softly  unbolted  her  door,  but  saw  a 
light — the  light  of  a  lamp  beyond.  I 
paused — I  heard  voices  in  the  distance, 
and  various  kinds  of  noise —  they  came 
from  the  smouldering  fire.  I  opened  the 
door,  watching  the  light — but  the  slight 
movement  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
poor  husband — he  was  not  sleeping. 
"  Hush ! "  he  said,  in  a  suppressed 
voice.  "  Is  that  you,  Margaret  ?  has 
your  lady  moved  ? "  I  shot  the  bolt 
rapidly,  just  in  time,  for  he  was  at  the 
door — in  the  same  moment  I  was  on 
my  bed.  I  heard  him  call  until  Marga- 
ret answered  ;  and  then,  low  whisper- 
ings ;  they  easily  shot  back  the  bolt, 
and  entered  my  room.  Sir  Oswald, 
shading  the  lamp  with  his  hand,  bent 
over  me,  and  I  heard  him  murmur,  "  My 
poor  Milly — my  poor — poor  wife ! "  If 
he  had  but  said  "  dear"  instead  of 
"poor  !  " They  withdrew  silently. 

The  entireness  of  my  love  for  him  de- 
stroyed even  my  jealousy  ;  all  I  desired 
was  his  happiness.  I  believed  that  I 
could  have  fallen  at  Caroline  Mansfeld's 
feet  and  entreated  her  to  reward  the 
undying  love,  the  love  which  even  his 
high,  pure  nature  could  not  conquer, 
and  devote  herself  to  him,  as  Ihad  done, 
when  I  was  gone.  I  felt  that  I  had  read 
rightly  the  triumphant  look  of  love  she 
cast  upon  him  as  he  rushed  to  her 
through  the  flames.  She  had  known 
what  it  was  to  lose  him,  and  now  she 
would  indeed  be  a  faithful  wife.  I  was 
so  spiritually  blind,  that  I  dared  to  think 
that,  as  a  reward  for  my  sacrifice,  I  might 
be  appointed  his  guardian  angel,  de- 
puted to  watch  over  his  happiness.  I  be- 
lieved there  were  unseen  links  between 
the  mundane  world  and  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  that  they  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  unconscious  change  of 
the  most  subtle  sympathies.  When  I 
closed  my  eyes  I  saw  innumerable  forms 
floating  around  me — wingless  creature» 
—  thousand-hued,  passing  to  and  fro, 
through  the  barred  window,  out  into 
the  thin  twilight  air  and  back  again  ; 
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some  crowned  with  jewels,  others  with 
light  radiating  from  themselves  ;  others 
with  what  I  knew  were  flowers — but, 
O,  how  unlike  even  the  fairest  flowers 
of  earth — gorgeous,  yet  harmonious  ; 
upspringing,  and  yet  entwining;  mar- 
vellous to  think  of — palm-leaves  of  sil- 
ver, and  pomegranates  of  gold ;  and 
again  human  forms,  outlined  in  pris- 
matic colors — the  features  such  as  we 
believe  angels  have  in  Paradise — per- 
fected humanity these>  would  be 

my  companions.  I  held  my  arms  to- 
wards them  imploringly.  Ah,  if  they 
would  but  take  me  with  them  !  But 
there  was  no  indication  of  compliance, 

—  a  faint  rustling  —  the  soft  perfume 
of  roses — a  haze  through  which  a  face 
eloquent   of  compassion   would   look 
down — then  fade — fade  —  fade  away ! 

—  that  was  all ! 

While  I  watched  for  its  return,  the 
morning  broke — the  soft  gray  light  be- 
came luminous  ;  there  were  blushes  on 
the  fleecy  clouds,  and  golden  pathways 
in  the  skies.  Nature's  matins  had  com- 
menced—  the  birds  were  twittering  and 
rustling  amid  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
and  fig-trees,  and  suddenly  the  world 
woke  up,  in  the  grand  blaze  of  sunrise, 
the  joy  and  triumph  of  a  new-born  day. 

Those  angel  visitors  had  wiled  me  of 
THE  TIME,  and  I  must  live  through  an- 
other day.  I  felt  this  as  best — lonely 
as  I  was,  there  still  was  something  I 
should  like  to  do.  Sir  Oswald  came  to 
me — his  face  pale,  his  manner  tender, 
yet  constrained.  He  inquired  what  I 
wished.  Should  we  go  on  to  Naples, 
or  return  at  once  to  England  ?  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  till  to-morrow — to- 
morrow morning  he  should  know.  I 
suppose  something  in  my  manner 
alarmed  him,  for  he  looked  at  me  as  if 
perplexed.  He  had  never  till  that  mo- 
ment found  me  hard  to  read, — hereto- 
fore I  had  been  a  well-opened,  clearly- 
printed  book  in  his  hands.  He  talked 
of  future  plans,  and  evidently  desired  to 
atone  for  that  involuntary  desertion ; 
but  I  could  not  bear  it,  and,  perhaps 
uternly,  demanded  to  be  left  alone. 

I  tried  to  write  ;  I  sat  dipping  my 
pen  in  the  ink — over  and  over  again 
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commencing — and  destroying  a  sen- 
tence as  soon  as  it  was  on  the  paper. 
My  hand  trembled,  my  nerves  were 
thoroughly  shattered.  I  could  not  think 
a  thought ;  all  was  confused  and  misty 
before  my  eyes ;  there  were  moments 
when  I  could  not  breathe,  and  I  fancied 
that  my  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Was  I  dy- 
ing ?  Would  God,  in  his  mercy,  save  me 
from  my  meditated  sacrifice  ?  I  opened 
the  window  for  air — there  was  none !  it 
was  an  Italian  calm,  with  the  cloudless 
blue  sky  above,  dazzling  and  bewilder- 
ing in  its  brightness.  O,  how  I  longed 
for  clouds  to  temper  that  brightness  !  I 
actually  gasped  for  breath,  and  thought 
of  the  delicious  freshness  of  our  English 
breeze  —  the  breeze  that  came  about 
my  own  tree  in  my  father's  garden.  I 
became  aware  that  two  persons  were 
seated  on  the  turf,  parched  up  and 
brown  as  it  was,  nearly  under  my  win- 
dow. I  remember  feeling  as  if  fearful 
they  would  read  my  thoughts,  and  won- 
dering how  I  could  get  away ;  then  the 
softness  of  the  man's  voice  attracted 
me ;  the  most  endearing,  most  caressing 
words  of  the  sweet  Italian  tongue  were 
lavished  on  his  companion ;  her  replies 
were  inarticulate,  at  least  to  me ;  and 
then  the  soft,  low,  rich  sounds  came 
again  in  then*  abundant  music ;  they 
wooed  me  from  myself,  creating  anew 
some  interest  in  life.  They  moved  a  lit- 
tle away,  just  under  the  shade  of  a 
pomegranate.  How  tenderly  he  lifted 
her  head,  and  placed  it  on  his  arm,  as 
if  she  were  a  wearied  child.  I  saw  them 
both.  A  man  and  a  woman,  past  the 
meridian  of  life, — she  looking  so  ghast- 
ly and  withered  that  it  was  evident  her 
days  were  numbered — he  having  but 
one  wish  on  earth — to  keep  her  with 
him.  This  was  his  whole  of  life ;  you 
saw  it  in  the  deep  expression  of  his 
eyes,  in  the  loving  grasp  of  his  hand,  in 
which  hers  was  lost — in  the  tender 
manner  his  arm  folded  round  her,  so 
that  it  supported  her  without  pressure  ; 
with  his  other  hand  he  withdrew  a  relic 
from  his  vest,  and  turning  away  his 
head,  kissed  it  passionately.  I  knew  he 
prayed  to  Heaven  that  she  might  vet 
be  spared  to  him. 
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However  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  birth  and  growth  of  love  in  the 
young,  and  expatiate  on  its  freshness, 
and  grace,  and  hope,  there  is  ever  an 
inner  voice  that  inquires,  Will  this  last? 
Will  this  be  the  same  in  twenty — even 
in  ten — years  ?  It  may  be  as  true,  and 
earnest,  and  devoted,  but  its  nature 
will  be  changed ;  that  is  inevitable. 
Man  cannot  help  it — nor  can  woman. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  must  be  weakened, 
or  tainted ;  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
stronger  and  more  faithful,  with  added 
time,  but  its  lightness  and  brightness 
have  evaporated :  it  is  no  longer  the 
passion  of  youth — it  is  changed.  Hap- 
py, happy  for  the  woman,  when  the 
darling  of  the  man's  youth,  the  pretty 
rose,  the  toy  and  plaything  of  his  hours 
of  rest,  becomes  the  respected  mother 
of  his  children,  the  friend  of  his  heart 
and  home ! 

But  the  Italians  on  whom  I  looked, 
whose  voices  fell  as  softly  as  snow  upon 
my  ear,  were  tender  each  to  the  other 
as  child -lovers  could  have  been ;  there 
was  no  dread  of  change  now ;  even  with 
death  so  near,  it  was  the  fulfilling  of  all 
life's  early  promises.  How  rich  this 
was !  At  one  moment  the  woman  faint- 
ed ;  he  thought  she  was  dying,  and  sank 
on  his  knees  beside  her,  storming  heav- 
en with  prayers  and  cries  of  distress. 
In  another  moment  I  was  by  her  side, 
with  a  flask  of  perfume,  bathing  her 
temples  and  her  hands  until  she  revived  ; 
and  again  her  dim  eyes  sought  those  of 
her  husband.  "  Thirty  and  two  years 
we  have  loved  and  worked  together," 
he  said  to  me,  "  and  brought  up  chil- 
dren ;  but  SHE,  my  beloved,  is  still 
young ;  she  was  a  mother  at  fifteen ; 
women  live  much  longer  than  she  has 
lived  ;  my  beloved  is  still  young  and 
beautiful ;  see,  there  is  no  white  among 
her  hair — and  her  eyes,  the  light  of 
love  is  as  bright  there  as  when  I  led  her 
forth  a  bride  !  We  are  well-to-do  now ; 
wealth  has  come  to  us  ;  we  need  not 
"work  ;  and  I  have  leisure  to  sit  beside 
her  and  sing  her  the  songs  she  loves. 
O  !  if  the  saints  will  but  grant  my 
prayer,  and  restore  her,  our  lives  shall 
be  given  to  acts  of  mercy  and  charity  ; 
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and  if,  after  a  little  longer,  they  will  but 
take  us  together,  so  that  the  grass  may 
sow  and  seed  at  the  same  time  over  our 
grave,  it  is  all  I  ask  of  them.  It  is  all  I 
ask !  not  much,  dear  saints — not  much ! 
She  has  been  devout  all  her  life  long." 
I  can  recall  even  now  his  words,  and 
his  passionate  gestures,  and  the  deep, 
sweet  voice !  He  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  the  woman — she  was  so 
faded  and  wasted  :  he  so  strong  in  life 
and  love — continuous  love  !  I  left  my 
flask  on  her  lap,  and  returned  musingly 
to  my  room. 

But  a  fragment  of  such  love  would 
have  saved  my  life  !  Why  should  such 
a  skeleton  grasp  a  man's  heart  thus 
within  her  fleshless  palms  ?  and  I,  in 
my  young  existence,  hardly  in  the  full 
bloom  of  womanhood,  be  left  to  perish 
on  a  burning  floor  ?  Deeply  as  I  loved, 
I  had  never  sought  HIS  love.  Why  had 
he  made  me  a  victim — not  a  wife  ?  I 
would  have  rejoiced  to  perish  at  the 
stake — to  have  been  racked  on  the 
wheel — have  become  any  thing  a  pure 
woman  could  be,  if  it  could  have  won 
for  me  one  hour  of  his  love  —  of  such 
love  as  that  Italian,  after  two  and  thirty 
years  of  wedded  life,  gave  to  that  aged 
woman  ?  Why  was  I,  blasted  and 
blighted,  to  witness  love  —  such  love  as 
I  left  beneath  the  pomegranate  tree — 
and  live  even  till  night  wrapped  me  in 
its  cold  shroud  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you — as 
it  seems  to  me  now — I  was  strength- 
ened ;  and  with  a  rigid  hand,  burning, 
yet  firm,  I  wrote !  At  first,  the  lines 
were  hard.  When  I  read,  I  called  them 
cruel — cruel  to  HIM,  who  could  no 
more  help  his  lack  of  power  to  love 
than  I  could  dissever  my  love  from  my 
whole  being.  Who  could  tell  which  of 
us  had  suffered  most  ? 

I  wept  bitterly.  I  think  those  tears 
saved  me  from  entire  madness.  Then, 
sinking  on  my  knees,  I  wrote  him  my 
first  letter. 

I  wrote  to  him  a  simple  farewell,  say- 
ing why  I  had  determined  to  restore  to 
him  his  liberty — why  resolved  to  free 
him  from  the  chain  that  was  weighing 
him  down  into  his  grave.  I  wrote  upon 
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my  knees  a  prayer  to  God  for  his  hap- 
piness. 

I  wrote  to  HEH,  —  I  placed  before  her 
how  she  had  lost  him,  and  how  now 
that  the  priceless  treasure  she  had  cov- 
eted, yet  well-nigh  destroyed,  was  again 
within  her  grasp ;  how  she  should  cher- 
ish it,  putting  away  forever,  as  unwor- 
thy the  object  of  his  love,  the  pitiful 
vanities,  the  vague  fancies,  the  cruel 
arrogance  that  had  shipwrecked  his 
happiness  and  her  own.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  her  how  I  knew  he  loved  her,  but  I 
was  proud  to  record  how,  for  the  sake 
of  honor,  he  had  combated  that  love.  I 
wished  to  give  a  prayer  to  her  happiness 

—  I  could  not ;   every  sentence,  every 
word  moulded  itself  into  prayers  for 
him.  I  could  not  write  to  my  father,  and 
I  did  not ;  passing  away  in  a  strange 
land,  the  old  man  would  think  I  had 
died  in  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  no 
one  would  cruelly  wring  his  heart,  his 
simple,  childish  heart,  by  saying  how 

—  I  added  a  few  lines  to  my  husband's 
letter  about  him,  just  to  say — alas,  I 
cannot  remember  what.  I  often  ponder 
if  after  that  fire  I  became  really  insane. 
Surely  I  was  miserably  self-deluded.  -I 
was  groping  in  the  dark  where  to  cast 
off  the  burden  of  life.  I  had  no  joy  in 
living  bi}t  that  of  ministering  to  his 
happiness  —  that  feeling  at  least  was  a 
reality  ;  but  I  had  no  power  to  accom- 
plish my  intense  desire — the  sole  aim 
and  end  of  my  existence.  I  was  no  more 
to  him  than  a  titled  servant.  I  watched 
over  his  comforts  !  I  had  no  share  in 
his  heart,  no  sympathy  from  his  spirit 

—  by  dying,  I  should  make  him  happy 

—  HAPPY  !  He  would  after  all  be  made 
happy  through  me  !  O  joy — yes  —  at 
last,  at  last  I  saw  the  way  to  his  perfect 
happiness  !  I  was  in  ecstasy — my  life 
was  his  !  it  belonged  to  him  ;  he  should 
have  it ! 

There  were  sundry  things  in  my  store 
of  valuables  that  I  could  not  part  with 

—  they  must  lie  with  me  at  the  bottom 
of  that  deep  river — my  ring  and  its 
diamond  keeper ;   another  ring  given 
me  on  my  birthday ;  a  bracelet,  in  which 
his  hair  was  wrought  with  jewels,  (he 
had  been  munificent  in  his  gifts,  as  if  to 
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atone,  as  men  so  often  think  they  can, 
by  gifts,  for  lack  of  love  ;)  his  minia- 
ture set  with  brilliants,  which  I  always 
wore  attached  by  a  chain  round  my  neck, 
pressed  with  a  white  lock  of  my  dear 
grandmother's  hair  on  my  heart  —  these 
must  remain  with  me.  The  other  things, 
cameos  and  chains,  rings  and  brooches, 
I  cast  back  into  my  jewel-case,  locking 
it,  and  leaving  the  key  upon  my  table. 
What  a  long,  feverish  day  it  was !  He 
wanted  me  to  sit  beneath  the  trees — • 
the  river  breeze,  he  said,  was  so  refresh- 
ing and  so  cool. 

No  hart  ever  panted  for  the  water- 
brooks  —  no  lover  ever  more  fondly 
longed  for  the  electric  light  of  the  be- 
loved eyes — no  mother  ever  desired 
more  fervently  to  hear  the  voice  of  her 
first-born,  than  I  panted  for  NIGHT  !  to 
give  me  death  and  my  husband  liberty ! 

XL 

I  COULD  write  much  from  memory 
on  the  passing  away  of  light  in  that 
lovely  land,  where  night  is  even  more 
attractive  than  day  ;  but  in  my  great 
desire  for  darkness  I  lost  all  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  its  approach.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  before  sleep  fell  upon 
him  ;  but  the  fatigues  and  feelings  of 
the  past  hours  claimed  their  tribute, 
and  he  slept  soundly ;  his  face  looked 
whiter  and  more  deeply  marked  than 
ever  I  had  seen  it  before.  I  felt  how 
soon  it  Avould  wear  a  different  aspect ; 
the  next  time,  I  thought,  I  shall  see  it, 
I  shall  be  an  angel — HIS  guardian  an- 
gel. I  dared  to  think  this  —  when  on 
the  very  threshold  of  self-murder — the 
everlastingly  destroying  sin,  that  admits 
of  no  repentance ;  but,  Mary,  my  few 
past  hours  after  the  burning  were  al- 
most madness. 

Nay,  my  Mary,  pardon  me.  He  who 
knows  all  things  has  pardoned  me,  for 
my  repentance  has  been  long  and  heavy ! 

I  promised  the  truth — the  whole 
truth. 

As  I  breathed  the  night  air,  I  enjoyed 
a  sensation  of  freedom.  I  paused  and 
panted  beneath  the  trees  that  overhung 
the  river,  gazing  timidly  between  their 
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branches,  fearing  I  might  be  seen.  The 
water  reflected  every  star  and  starry 
ray.  I  bent  over  the  bank  and  cast  off 
my  shawl.  I  gazed  into  the  stream  with 
a  sense  of  peace  —  nay,  of  happiness. 
I  remember  the  bubble  and  rush  of  wa- 
ter, thinking  the  sound  a  requiem.  I 
paused  again  to  listen — yes,  it  was 
music,  soothing  and  sweet.  My  foot  was 
advanced  to  take  the  plunge — when, 
arrested  by  a  power  for  which  I  could 
not,  and  cannot  now  account,  but  which 
compelled  obedience,  I  remained  mo- 
tionless. 

That  the  sensation  came  direct  from 
HIM  who  so  often  saves  us  from  our- 
selves I  truly  believe  to  this  very  hour. 
Be  it  what  it  Avould,  I  sank  upon  my 
knees — my  hands  folded  themselves 
over  my  bosom  without  the  aid  of  will ; 
I  looked  upwards,  and  felt  as  if  my 
childhood  had  returned  when  my  ven- 
erable teacher  placed  me  by  her  side, 
and  I  repeated  after  her, 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." 
Gradually,  gradually,  the  same  outlines 
.  that  had  passed  through  my  window  on 
the  previous  night  developed  more  and 
more,  and  bent  towards  me — luminous 
eyes  filled  with  tenderness  and  com- 
passion. Veil  after  veil  seemed  with- 
drawn from  before  me,  and  as  each  fold 
disappeared,  I  saw  more  distinctly  the 
wondrous  hierarchy — not  sporting  or 
twining  arm  within  arm,  as  those 
who  are  of  the  "  earth,  earthy,"  repre- 
sent them — but  however  glorified,  still 
occupied,  passing  on  missions  to  and 
fro  without  guide  or  pathway,  directed 
by  a  Power  I  could  not  comprehend. 

Even  while  I  repeated  the  first  line 
of  that  sublime  petition,  some  unseen 
force  urged  me  forward,  and,  withdraw- 
ing my  eyes  from  heaven  and  its  hosts, 
I  looked  upon  the  river. 

Mary,  it  no  longer  reflected  the  lights 
of  heaven  —  no  stars  were  shining  on 
the  turbid  stream ;  it  was  a  dark  and 
warring  chaos  ;  its  seething  waters  now 
gathered  into  tumultuous  heaps ;  fright- 
ful forms  were  confusedly  mingled;  here 
and  there  a  lurid  glare  sprang  upwards, 
as  if  fire  and  water  met  and  struggled. 
I  shrank  back  in  terror  and  dismay. 
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There  could  be  no  rest  for  body  nor  soul 
in  that  whirl  of  waters.  I  upraised  my 
arms  to  heaven ;  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon 
the  outstretched  firmament.  I  was  alone 
—  alone,  beneath  the  clear  canopy  of 
an  Italian  sky  !  The  ministering  angels 
had  disappeared  ;  but  between  me  and 
the  river  descended  a  banner  of  light — 
a  light  bright  and  shining — a  very  wall 
of  light ;  a  new  power  took  possession 
of  me,  and  I  rushed  away  from  what  I 
had  longed  for,  and  now  loathed.  I  had 
shrouded  myself  in  the  simple  dress  in 
which  I  left  my  home,  the  morning  of 
my  fatal  marriage — I  had  retained  it 
as  an  antidote  against  pride  —  and  there 
was  nothing  about  me  to  bespeak  my 
rank.  I  was  glad  when  I  bethought  me 
of  those  lowly  garments,  that  they  would 
aid  concealment.  I  fled  far  away  from 
the  village  and  the  river,  and  at  last 
found  I  was  ascending  high  ground. 
The  morning  was  at  hand,  a  soft  hazy 
light  creeping  over  the  landscape  ;  and, 
weary  and  foot-sore,  I  cast  myself  on 
the  earth  and  endeavored  to  gather  home 
nay  thoughts.  All  resolve  for  self-de- 
struction was  gone ;  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  saved  from  a  crime  for  which  there 
is  no  repentance;  but  my  determina- 
tion to  free  my  husband  remained  un- 
shaken. 

The  letters,  the  shawl,  the  river — 
the  rapid,  dark,  dangerous  river !  he 
would  believe  I  had  perished  there  !  I 
would  not  undeceive  him  ;  I  would  con- 
ceal myself — but  how  ?  I  felt  assured 
means  would  be  given  me  for  such  con- 
cealment. How  ?  Could  I  tell  ?  Surely, 
surely  I  was  cared  for.  Morning  was 
lifting  away  the  vapors  from  earth,  car- 
rying them  as  incense  to  the  heavens  — 
the  world  was  awaking.  I  had  travelled 
some  miles  from  the  burning  inn,  the 
dreadful  river.  I  had  achieved  a  great 
height — had  climbed  a  mountain  ;  no 
wonder  I  was  so  weary.  Suddenly,  I 
heard  a  clock,  the  dim  dull  sound  of  an 
aged  clock — five  times  it  struck.  I  ea- 
gerly turned  to  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. At  the  other  side  of  a  ravine, 
not  deep  nor  dangerous,  a  chasm  through 
which,  in  winter  time,  a  torrent  foamed, 
stood  the  gray  walls  of  a  religious  house. 
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A  many- tinted  window  had  just  caught 
the  first  glow  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and,  at 
the  instant,  strains  of  sacred  music 
floated  from  the  voices  of  - 


•  yes !  — 

there  was  a  mingling  of  female  voices 
only — it  was  a  convent !  There  !  that 
would  shelter  me,  at  least  for  a  time  ! 
Yes,  there  !  Even  if  doubts  should  pos- 
sess Sir  Oswald's  mind  that  I  had  not 
perished,  he  would  never  seek  me  in  a 
convent — he  knew  how  I  dreaded  the 
influence  of  that  particular  faith,  and 
would  not  believe  I  could  take  refuge 
within  such  walls.  I  concealed  the  jewels 
round  my  waist,  and  by  the  time  the 
sun  was  risen  I  had  been  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  the  superior.  I  stated 
simply  that  I  had  been  very  unhappy, 
and  resolving  to  leave  my  family,  en- 
treated permission  to  remain  there  for 
a  little  —  Would  she  grant  me  this  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  had  directed  my 
steps  to  then*  sanctuary  ?  I  managed  to 
make  myself  understood  perfectly,  al- 
though my  Italian  was  any  thing  but 
pure,  and  answered  her  questions  truth- 
fully :— 

"  Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Is  your  husband  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  He  is  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Did  he  beat  you  often  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,  never." 

The  lady,  who  was  midway  between 
youth  and  age,  retained  few  traces  of 
beauty — except  her  eyes,  which  were 
as  full  of  fire  as  if  the  warmth  of  eigh- 
teen Italian  summers  still  revelled  in 
her  veins.  She  elevated  her  delicately- 
arched  eyebrows,  when  I  made  my  last 
reply,  in  astonishment,  and  dived  into 
an  enlarged  watch-pocket  that  she  held 
in  her  hand  for  a  supply  of  bonbons, 
having  first  coughed  a  little  extempo- 
raneous cough  as  an  excuse  for  the  lux- 
ury. After  a  few  moments'  pause  she 
resumed :  — 

"  Is  he  a  heretic  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

Her  eyes  flashed  triumphantly. 

"  I  see  ;  I  see.  You  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived into  our  Holy  Church  ?  " 


"  No,  madame." 

She  looked  at  me,  fixedly,  a  cold, 
bitter  look,  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  breast  and  brow,  muttering  a 
prayer. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  him  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  I  said,  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  the  reason  will  rest  with  me  in  my 
grave." 

"  You  do  not  love  him  ?  " 

"  I  do,  madame,  more  than  I  do  my 
own  life."  I  burst  into  tears,  and,  fall- 
ing on  my  knees  before  her,  entreated 
sufferance  if  not  protection.  I  appealed 
to  her  as  a  woman  not  to  turn  me  from 
her  gates.  I  would  be  her  servant,  if 
she  would  only  shelter  me  —  only  for 
a  few  weeks. 

"  I  had  no  right,"  she  said,  "  to  seek 
shelter  there ;  I  was  a  heretic ;  I  could 
go  to  Naples — there  were  plenty  of  my 
countryfolk  at  Naples  !  Why  should  I 
come  to  her  ?  their  convent  was  too 
poor  to  give  charity  to  strangers."  Then 
she  repeated,  "  it  was  not  built  to  shel- 
ter heretics."  She  turned  away.  I  fol- 
lowed her  on  my  knees  —  I  could  not 
speak ;  and  when  she  withdrew,  and 
her  black  robe  passed  from  my  hands, 
I  fell  on  the  stones.  She  paused,  and 
her  eyes  rested  on  my  torn  shoes  and 
bleeding  feet — (I  had  gone  to  the  river 
in  my  dressing-slippers,  and  they  could 
not  protect  me  in  mountain  climbing) 
—  she  rang  a  bell;  the  clapper  screaked, 
and  the  cracked  metal  sent  out  a  de- 
spairing sound  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get. I  arose,  weeping ;  an  old  lay  sis- 
ter, all  wrinkles  and  black  serge,  entered 
with  a  profound  reverence,  to  whom 
the  Lady  said  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone,  and  passed  slowly  and  sternly 
through  the  door. 

The  expression  of  disgust  and  con- 
tempt on  the  old  lay  sister's  face  roused 
me  to  something  like  resentment.  Sup- 
posing she  waited  to  turn  me  out,  I  re- 
solved to  save  her  the  trouble,  and  was 
more  than  half  way  down  the  arched 
gray-stone  passage  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered before  I  was  arrested  by  her  shrill 
voice.  She  motioned  me  to  follow — I 
did  so  ;  she  had  the  fleetness  of  a  roe, 
with  the  footfalls  of  a  cat,  though  she 
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wore  the  thick  shoes  of  the  mountain : 
the  passage  was  very  dark,  long  lance- 
shaped  unglazed  apertures  only  per- 
mitting the  light  to  slant  in  as  it  were 
edgeways  :  it  wound  so  tortuously  that 
I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  sudden 
opening  of  a  door,  which  led  to  the  re- 
fectory. The  nuns  had  just  finished  their 
repast,  and  some  were  passing  out  from 
the  opposite  side  into  the  garden,  which 
was  also  their  burial  ground — others 
were  clearing  away  the  scanty  remains 
of  a  maigre  dinner.  But  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger  was  too  exciting  an  incident 
to  permit  any  thing  to  go  on  in  its  usual 
course ;  those  who  had  gone  into  the 
garden  returned,  and  all  paused  in  their 
labors,  collecting  round  me,  as  country 
children  gather  round  a  bear  on  a  village 
green.  But  if  there  was  curiosity,  there 
was  also  pity  in  their  eyes  ;  one  moved 
a  rude  seat  towards  me,  another  took 
hold  of  my  hands  —  but  the  lay  sister 
drove  them  away,  and  placed  before  me 
a  slice  of  bread  and  some  dried  fruit.  I 
grasped  a  cup  half  full  of  water  to  save 
me  from  fainting,  for  when  I  sat  down 
nature  seemed  thoroughly  exhausted  ; 
the  nuns  congregated  together,  looking 
at  me  and  whispering — and  then  I  ob- 
served several  novices  and  more  than 
one  young  girl,  pupils,  placed  there  for 
education.  I  tried  to  swallow  the  bread, 
but  could  not,  and  again  asked  for  wa- 
ter. The  lay  sister  went  grumblingly  to 
fetch  it ;  but  before  she  returned,  one  of 
the  nuns  brought  me  a  horn  drinking- 
cup  nearly  full  of  wine — it  was  sour, 
but  it  refreshed  me,  and  I  thanked  her. 
I  could  not  swallow  the  coarse  bread  : 
one  young  girl  brought  me  an  apple  — 
I  thought  it  delicious,  but  I  could  not 
eat  of  it  more  than  twice.  I  trembled 
all  over,  and  heard  them  whisper  that  I 
was  ill  —  very  ill;  I  felt  so.  But  this 
only  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  lay 
sister,  whose  orders  were  that  I  should 
be  fed  and  refreshed,  and  then  put  out 
of  the  gate  ;  —  I  had  been  fed  and  re- 
freshed, and  now  I  must  depart.  This 
command  caused  much  chattering ;  and 
I  observed  that  the  young  lady  who  had 
given  me  the  apple  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently, and  repeated  frequently  that 
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"  the  good  Madre  could  not  intend  it ; 
it  was  all  sister  Seraphina's  fault "  — 
such  a  Seraphina ;  "  she  could  not 
endure  that  any  thing  young  and  beau- 
tiful should  enter  the  walls  of  Santa 
Clara."  How  sister  Seraphina  scowled 
at  her,  and  "  made  mouths,"  and  cru- 
elly forced  me  to  rise  !  upon  which  the 
girl  rushed  forward,  and  pressed  me 
into  a  stone  seat  that  was  near  the  door ; 
and  perceiving  my  poor  feet,  she  knelt 
down,  taking  off  her  own  shoes  and  re- 
moving mine  —  declaring,  with  unmis- 
takable haughtiness,  that  if  I  left  the 
convent  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  she  would  leave  it  also.  Some  of 
the  nuns  patted  her  on  the  shoulders, 
lovingly ;  others  looked  terror  and  as- 
tonishment at  her  boldness.  It  was  ev- 
ident, that  though  dressed  like  the  oth- 
ers and  bearing  no  semblance  of  wealth, 
except  its  wilfulness,  she  was  the  most 
powerful  there — perhaps  that  marvel- 
lous convent  prize,  an  heiress  !  who,  in 
a  religious  house,  where  all  are  declared 
equal,  is  ever  treated  with  distinction. 
Her  superb  face  was  flushed  ;  she  heed- 
ed neither  caresses  nor  the  caressors, 
but,  in  answer  to  the  lay  sister's  bit- 
ter looks,  declared  her  determination 
to  go  herself  to  the  good  Madre.  Such 
a  scene  of  excitement  siicceeded  this 
bold  declaration  !  Some  approved,  oth- 
ers disapproved ;  but  all  talked  together 
— while  she,  nothing  heeding,  rushed 
impetuously  out  of  the  refectory.  Then 
the  lay  sister  again  attempted  to  carry 
out  what  she  said  were  the  commands 
she  had  received.  But  I  was  no  longer 
able  to  obey  her ;  all  power  of  movement 
had  forsaken  my  limbs  ;  the  gray,  cold 
walls  kept  moving  round  me  in  a  circle ; 
the  roof  pressed  down  upon  my  throb- 
bing and  distracted  head  ;  the  fearful 
struggle  of  the  past  three  days  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  all  my  strength 
was  overwhelmed — a  poor  storm-tossed 
creature,  among  strangers  whose  lan- 
guage it  perplexed  me  to  imderstand.  I 
remember  repeating,  "  Lay  me  down 
any  where — any  where ! "  I  was  stricken 
at  once  ;  I  thought  I  was  dying ;  and 
Pope's  hymn  floated  on  my  memo- 
ry:— 
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"  Cense,  fond  nature,  cease  your  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life." 

Then  I  heard  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
church  clock  of  my  native  village  strike, 
and  I  started  up,  crying  wildly  on  my 
father.  I  remember  that,  and  the  terror 
of  the  nuns,  as  they  withdrew  like 
frightened  deer,  gazing  at  me  with  their 
large  dark  eyes.  After  that  my  senses 
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became  exhausted — the  room  whirled 
round,  and  there  was  singing  and  moan- 
ing in  my  ears.  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  the  return  of  the  brave  girl  who  had 
so  generously  thrown  herself  into  the 
breach  for  my  sake.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  did  to  me,  or  where  I  was  taken. 
I  had  only  a  sensation  of  utter  misery 
and  despair. 
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s  and  weeks  passed,  of  which  I 
can  give  no  account ;  there  were  no  vis- 
tas—  no  glimpses — no  partial  lights 
— not  even  a  single  star  was  there  to 
lessen  the  total  darkness  of  my  life. 

My  first  consciousness  was  of  the 
presence  of  a  crucifix  ;  it  seemed  in  a 
vapor,  in  a  cloud,  suspended  in  the  dis- 
tance; while  faint  sounds  of  music — very 
delicious  they  were — fell  upon  my  ear. 
Then  something  hovered  round  me — 
an  angel,  or,  next  best,  a  compassionate 
helpful  woman ;  then  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  lying  on  a  pallet,  within  a 
low  arched  room,  the  crucifix  against 
the  wall  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  —  the 
walls  painfully  white. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  imagined  I  had 
slept  many  hours  when  I  awoke.  I  tried 
to  raise  myself,  but  found  it  impossible ; 
it  was  long  ere  I  realized  where  I  was, 
or  what  had  been.  Was  I  really  alone  ? 
— unknown  ? 

I  felt  my  heart  swell,  and  my  closed 
eyes  overflow  with  tears.  I  became  again 
conscious  of  a  presence  in  the  room, 
moving  about  and  now  arranging  the 
coverlet.  A  gentle  voice  whispered  a 
question,  How  had  I  slept  ?  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  a  tall  religieuse  bend- 
ing over  me. 

I  answered,  I  had  slept  long — would 
she  tell  me  how  long  ?  She  pressed  her 
finger  on  her  lip,  and  shook  her  head ; 
her  smile  was  so  beautiful,  her  teeth  so 
small  and  bright,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  drew 
large  draughts  of  life  from  her  presence. 
Having  poured  out  something,  which 
she  mixed  carefully,  she  put  her  brown 
arms  under  me,  and  raised  me  up  as  if 
I  were  an  infant.  I  took  the  medicine  in 
my  trembling  hand,  and  swallowed  it ; 
and  she  seated  herself  on  the  wooden 
prie-dieu,  which,  with  the  table  and  a 
long  common  box,  constituted  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room.  She  resumed  her 


embroidery.  This,  after  a  time,  excited 
my  attention,  and  recalled  the  memory 
of  my  old  craft.  She  frequently  glanced 
at  me,  put  down  her  work,  arranged  the 
coarse  sheet  or  moved  my  pillow — 
smiling  all  the  time,  and  directing  my 
attention  to  the  crucifix  with  her  finger, 
and  eyes  cast  up  to  heaven.  How  was 
it,  that  at  that  moment — saved  as  I  had 
been  from  destroying  my  own  soul  — 
saved  from  perishing — cared  for  and 
tended  by  strangers  opposed  to  my 
"faith,"  as  I  called  it, without  any  vital 
knowledge  of  what  that  "faith"  ought 
to  be — with  those  simple,  earnest  eyes, 
filled  with  loving-kindness — my  very 
nature  hardened  ?  I  rose  against  prayer, 
because  that  prayer  must  be  made  be- 
fore a  cross — as  if  the  Lord,  who  com- 
manded us  to  pray,  and  taught  us  what 
to  say  in  our  prayers,  in  his  contin- 
ued mercy  and  majesty,  cares  where 
or  in  what  presence  his  command  is 
obeyed  —  so  it  be  but  TRUE  and 
faithful.  My  curse  was,  that  I  did  not 
pray.  From  my  infancy  I  was  a  regu- 
lar trained  church-goer ;  the  means  of 
grace  had  been  afforded  me.  In  my 
room  I  had  knelt  down  morning  and 
evening,  if  not  over-tired  or  over-busy, 
and  "said  my  prayers."  lalwaysplaced 
my  Bible  beneath  my  pillow  —  but.it 
was  asa.talisman  rather  than  a  teacher; 
and  to  pray  earnestly  while  in  sorrow, 
or  against  sin — or  to  glorify  God,  in 
prayer,  out  of  my  own  heart,  I — knew 
it  not !  My  only  real  prayers  —  out- 
bursting,  overflowing,  prostrating  them- 
selves before  the  Lord — had  been  for 
my  husband  ;  but,  alas  !  they  were  pas- 
sion-stained, passion-tainted !  Yet  I 
knew  I  ought  to  pray.  It  is  always  a 
blessed  thing  to  have  the  mind  enriched 
with  the  words,  the  knowledge,  of  praise 
and  prayer,  as  holy  parents  teach  them 
to  their  children ;  afterwards,  they  came 
to  me,  whispering  in  the  night  time  both 
of  mind  and  nature,  whispering  scraps 
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of  old-world  faith  and  hope,  leading  to 
the  real,  gushing  prayer,  the  speechless 
entreaty,  speechless  from  its  intensity 
— that  prayer  of  heart,  of  which  every 
pulsation  is  heard  and  recorded  in 
heaven. 

I  tried  to  picture,  in  the  midst  of  all, 
Sir  Oswald's  happiness,  but  I  could  not 
fasten  or  combine  my  thoughts.  If  the 
past  appeared  more  like  a  dream  than 
a  reality  —  the  future — what  was  the 
future  ? 

Again  I  was  mercifully  blessed  with 
sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  I  felt  it  was 
early  morning.  I  heard  the  trill  and 
warble  that  precede  the  first  song  of  the 
bird,  the  indescribable  movements  of 
the  insect  world.  I  heard  the  soft 
"  mooing "  of  cattle,  and  the  bright 
trumpet-crow  of  the  cock  —  very  cheer- 
ing that  was,  though  it  startled  me  ;  and 
then  the  matins,  the  psalm  of  awaken- 
ing life,  that  ushers  in  the  monotonous 
day  to  the  patient  sisterhood. 

I  tried  to  rise,  and  succeeded ;  it 
seemed  so  wondrous  a  power  to  place 
my  feet  on  the  bare  stones,  cold  though 
they  were ;  and  I  let  the  coverlet  fall 
before  I  attempted  that  movement  again. 
I  could  not  stand,  however ;  and  my 
gentle  nurse,  when  she  entered,  disap- 
proved the  exertion  of  my  new-found 
strength,  and  gently  lifted  me  back 
again,  smiling  and  uttering  the  words 
of  endearment  that  woo  a  child  to  obe- 
dience. She  brought  me  some  chocolate 
and  thin  crisped  bread,  and  before  I 
tasted  it  she  again  pointed  to  the  cruci- 
fix. I  shook  my  head.  She  uttered  some 
words  of  seeming  reproach  in  a  plaintive 
tone ;  adding  a  few  others  which  I  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  I  had  been  saved 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  should  be 
grateful  to  the  good  God  ! 

Proud  heart !  I  still  rejected  the  ap- 
peal. She  continued  her  embroidery 
gravely ;  and  when  I  had  finished  she 
brought  water,  and  laved  my  brow  and 
face,  permitting  me  to  steep  my  hands 
in  the  delicious  liquid.  She  then  brought 
a  comb ;  and,  as  she  ran  it  over  my  head, 
I  perceived  that  nearly  all  my  abundant 
and  beautiful  hair  was  gone.  My  vanity 
was  not  extinct ;  perhaps  it  is  the  last 


of  our  foibles  that  perishes.  I  clasped 
my  head  with  my  hands —  and  wept. 

She  patted  me  gently,  repeating, 
"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  "  and  then 
out  of  the  box  she  drew  forth  the  tresses 
that  had  been  removed,carefully  combed 
and  braided,  and  tied  together  with  her 
embroidery  cotton ;  and,  to  comfort  me, 
she  pushed  back  her  forehead-band  and 
hood,  to  show  that  her  head  was  far 
more  bare  than  mine. 

How  could  I  be  so  foolish !  What  did 
it  matter  ?  Yet  my  hair  was  the  only 
thing  my  husband  ever  admired ;  he 
used  to  remove  my  comb,  and  make  me 
stand  up  to  see  how  long  it  was,  and  call 
it  "a  golden  shower."  Sometimes  the 
girl  (my  intercessor)  came  to  see  me, 
but  stealthily ;  her  visits  were  evidently 
not  permitted ;  she  would  stoop  down 
and  kiss  me,  and  produce  fruit  and  con- 
fitures from  different  parts  of  her  dress, 
and  laugh  triumphantly  at  herrwse;  yet, 
with  all  her  wildness  and  waywardness, 
she  was  by  no  means  as  childish  as  my 
nursing  nun  ! 

I  have  never  since  seen  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  a  child-woman.  Her  faith  in 
human  goodness  was  so  pure  ;  she  be- 
lieved in  every  body  and  in  every  thing. 
If  there  was  a  quarrel  between  any  of 
the  sisters,  (and  they  were  continually 
jarring  and  jagging  about  some  pious 
toy  or  little  fragment  of  scandal,)  she  be- 
came miserable,  kissing  and  entreating 
them  to  be  friends,  and  bribing  them  to 
peace,  as  injudicious  parents  bribe  their 
children  into  quietness  and  obedience, 
by  the  promise  of  a  sugar-plum  or  a 
cake.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  nearly 
all  more  or  less  childish ;  those  who 
were  not  so  were  fierce  bigots,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  when  curiosity 
tempted  them  to  enter  my  cell,  and 
looking  at  me  more  in  bitterness  than 
compassion.  Their  little  quarrels  were 
amusing  ;  even  when  visiting  me  they 
would  fall  out  about  nothing — then 
pout,  then  cry,  then  make  it  up  again 
and  embrace  ;  their  anger 

"  Just  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease 

to  be 
Ere  one  can  say,  It  lightens  ! 

The  lay  sister  never  forgave  my  being 
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received  and  sheltered  ;  and  when 
obliged  to  bring  any  thing  to  my  tender 
nurse,  would  only  half  enter  the  cell, 
and  as  she  turned  away  make  mouths 
at  me.  One  morning,  instead  of  her 
usual  white  work,  my  "guardian" 
brought  a  piece  of  canvas  strained  on  a 
frame,  and  about  half  a  dozen  flowers, 
which  her  needle  was  to  copy.  She  was 
in  despair  over  her  task,  shedding  child- 
like tears,  and  declaring  that  before  she 
could  copy  them  the  flowers  would  with- 
er. I  asked  her  to  bring  me  some  paper, 
a  pencil,  and  a  few  colors  or  crayons, 
and  I  would  copy  the  tints.  She  did  so, 
and  then  hurried  away  to  one  of  those 
perpetual  calls  to  prayer  or  penance  — 
forms  they  believed  would  smooth  their 
path  to  heaven ;  yet  how  earnest  and 
eager  was  their  performance  of  what 
they  considered  right !  Their  road  is 
thorny  enough,  made  so  not  by  circum- 
stances, but  of  their  own  choice.  We 
talk  about  our  love  of  heaven — but  too 
often  as  if  we  considered  it"  a  primrose 
path  of  dalliance  ;  "  they  labor  in  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  win  it.  The 
more  I  know  them  wrong,  the  greater 
is  my  sympathy  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  labor  in  vain. 

I  sketched,  and  roughly  colored  in 
the  group,  before  her  return,  propped 
up  against  that  wonderful  box,  which 
contained  "  every  thing,"  and  was  my 
support  during  the  brief  moments  I 
could  sit  up.  Propped  by  that,  I  enjoyed 
sketching  as  a  new-found  life,  and  held 
up  my  drawing  to  sister  Maria  as  she 
entered.  Her  delight  exceeded  all 
bounds.  She  leaped  like  a  young  roe  for 
joy — kissed  my  brow  and  my  hands, 
and,  with  the  colors  still  wet  upon  the 
leaves,  flew  out  of  the  cell,  returning 
rapidly  with  two  of  the  graver  sisters, 
who  inspected  the  flowers  and  then  my 
copy  with  determinate  scrutiny,  and  al- 
most refused  to  believe  it  was  done  in 
less  than  two  hours.  I  explained  that  I 
had  only  washed  it  in,  and  would  finish 
it  more  highly.  I  had  fresh  proof  of  the 
power  of  usefulness,  which  is  second 
only  to  the  power  of  gold.  Before  the 
sun  set  numerous  comforts  crowded  my 
cell ;  one  wise-looking  old  sister  brought 
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a  sort  of  bed-table,  upon  which  I  could 
place  my  drawing — another  a  jug  (one 
of  those  beautiful  Etruscan  forms  that 
is  almost  a  poem,  and  certainly  a  his- 
tory) to  hold  flowers  —  another  a  large 
pillow — a  chair,  so  luxurious  that  I 
wondered  it  was  permitted  within  the 
walls,  and  a  basin  of  soup,  made  only 
(I  was  told)  for  the  sick — some  deli- 
cious little  cakes,  and  strips  of  gilt 
chocolate  were  brought  by  a  kind,round- 
faced  sister,  Agatha. 

I  could  hardly  believe  in  the  realities 
that  gathered  round  me.  Learning  that 
the  convent  realized  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  the  "  fancy  work "  of  the 
nuns — fancy  work  extending  from  an 
etui  of  silver  wire  to  embroidered  cov- 
erlets and  large  pieces  of  tapestry  —  I 
asked  for  some  scraps  of  crape  and  silk 
and  ribbon;  and  a  basket  was  brought  me 
of  "  shreds  and  patches,"  all  of  the  rich 
dyes  of  France.  I  then  desired  a  square 
of  black  satin,  and  Maria  placed  before 
me  more  than  a  yard,  of  marvellous 
richness.  Half  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes 
watched  my  movements ;  but  I  told 
Maria  I  must  be  quite  alone :  I  could 
do  nothing  if  watched.  But  the  "  sis- 
ters" would  not  stir.  Knowing  how 
childish  they  Avere,  and  how  fond  of 
sweets,  I  bribed  them,  with  my  cakes 
and  chocolate,  to  go  away  ;  and  when 
they  were  once  outside  the  door,  I  fas- 
tened myself  in,  drawing  the  bolt  with 
a  sort  of  rejoicing  in  my  returning 
strength,  and  not  heeding  the  taps  and 
whisperings  from  without. 

1  took  up  the  scissors  and  commenced 
my  task,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
prove  my  gratitude.  I  had  often  created 
a  parterre  of  flowers  in  a  satin  garden, 
and  the  art  was  quite  my  own  ;  but  my 
fingers  trembled  —  the  silk  tangled;  I 
cut  some  things  too  large,  others  too 
small ;  I  wept  —  so  weak  had  I  become 
—  lest  my  hand  had  lost  its  cunning. 
At  last  I  perfected  a  rose  in  delicate 
shades  of  pink  and  white  crape,  and 
mossed  a  rosebud  with  untwisted  che- 
nille. The  materials  were  admirable  for 
my  purpose.  I  was  delighted  with  my 
work,  and  almost  expected  to  see  my 
grandmother's  admiring  eyes  shining 
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upon  it.  I  do  not  tell  you  the  expecta- 
tion was  disappointed — but  you  will 
say,  "  I  was  weak,  and  nervous,  and 
imaginative  "  —  and  so  I  was  ;  but  a 
belief  in  her  presence  gave  me  power, 
and  I  really  performed  wonders. 

I  sketched  out  my  group  in  chalk ; 
but  not  having  strength  to  fix  the  satin 
in  the  frame,  and  fearful  of  doing  more 
until  it  was  evenly  arranged  for  my  pur- 
pose, I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my 
bolt,  and  then  sank  exhausted  into  the 
chair — where  the  tender  Maria  found 
me.  If  she  was  enchanted  by  the  fidel- 
ity of  my  rapid  drawing,  she  was  much 
more  so  with  my  rose,  which  she  could 
better  understand.  She  lavished  upon  it 
the  most  endearing  epithets  and  caress- 
es— kissing  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
life,  and  wanted  to  take  it  to  the  Madre 
immediately  ;  but  I  insisted  that  no  one 
but  herself  should  see  the  work  in  prog- 
ress. Poor  Maria !  she  was  proud  of 
this  distinction — so  anxious  to  do  all 
she  could  to  make  me  happy  !  Day  by 
day  I  was  becoming  still  more  able  to 
enjoy  the  art  that  would  evidently  se- 
cure me  shelter  as  long  as  I  desired  it. 
Ingrate  that  I  was  !  I  grew  weary  of  her 
childishness,  and  languished  for  a  com- 
panion— not  to  take  into  my  confi- 
dence :  that  would  have  been  simply 
impossible  ;  but  one  with  whom  I  could 
exchange  thoughts.  The  young  girl,  who, 
with  a  dozen  others,  was  there  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  who  had  ta- 
ken so  warm  an  interest  in  me  from  the 
first,  had  much  nobility  of  sentiment, 
and  I  fancied,  child  though  she  was, 
that  I  could  make  her  my  friend ;  but 
doubtless  the  sisterhood  feared  my  he- 
retical atmosphere  might  corrupt  her, 
and  latterly  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
of  the  sisters  accompanied  her  whenever 
she  visited  my  cell.  She  endured  the 
restraint  badly,  and  even  her  entreaty 
to  learn  my  "  needle-painting  "  was  re- 
fused. "  The  signorita  must  devote  her 
time  to  things  of  more  importance,  and 
less  savoring  of  worldly  vanity,"  was 
the  reply.  Nor  was  she  backward  in 
the  tart  rejoinder — that  "they  found 
such  acquirements  of  greater  value  than 
their  prayers  ! "  This  speech  was  of 


course  followed  by  a  penance  ;  but  the 
penances  given  to  the  young  were  a  sort 
of  toying  with  punishment.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  children  more 
lovingly  or  tenderly  treated  than  they 
were  by  those  women :  they  were  liter- 
ally looked  upon  as  juvenile  angels,  and 
caressed  and  "  cooed  "  over  in  a  mar- 
vellous way.  I  have  seen  a  nun  weep 
bitterly  because  it  was  necessary  to 
deprive  some  little  rebel  of  her  dinner, 
or  oblige  her  to  repeat  two  aves  and  a 
"  credo"  consecutively.  How  they  were 
ever  carried  through  their  lessons  was 
no  slight  miracle  to  me  :  they  were  fon 
died  into  learning.  I  used  to  wonder, 
when,  having  taken  their  places  in  the 
great  battle  field  of  life,  they  looked 
back  upon  the  old  gray  convent  among 
the  hills,  what  their  feelings  would  be  ! 
I  should  think,  the  greatest  affection 
for  the  long-robed,  forehead-bandaged 
friends  of  their  earliest  youth ;  although, 
as  their  minds  must  to  a  certain  degree 
expand  as  they  grew  older  and  mixed 
in  the  world,  exchanging  their  pretti- 
ness  and  fooleries  for  what,  if  perhaps 
more  important,  would  be  more  danger- 
ous phases  of  thought  and  action,  they 
might  question  the  wisdom  that  placed 
them  under  a  protection  which,  as  it 
imparted  little  useful  knowledge,  yield- 
ed them  no  strength.  And  this  is  the 
great  defect  of  ecclesiastical  seclusion 
and  observance  in  female  education. 
Their  parents  consider  them  "  safe," 
because  they  are  within  walls  that  shut 
out  external  dangers  and  temptations, 
but  which  cannot  exclude  the  tempta- 
tions arising  from  within,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  passion  of  woman's 
life  imparted  by  one  girl  to  another. 

My  heart  yearned  towards  those  girls 
when  I  thought  of  their  future,  and  how 
ill  they  were  prepared  for  the  battle  of 
actual  life ! 

I  recalled  a  story  I  had  heard  chat- 
tered over  in  Naples  by  scores  of  fash- 
ionable men  and  women :  it  was  of  a 
young  girl  Avho  had  been  removed  from 
the  convent  to  be  wedded  to  a  man  she 
had  never  seen  until  the  day  of  betroth- 
al. It  was,  all  the  world  said,  a  most 
excellent  marriage,  giving  her  a  position 
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to  which  she  had  no  right  to  aspire. 
The  bridegroom  in  early  life  had  been 
enamoured  of  her  mother,  who  was 
guilty  of  the  deplorable  mistake  of  re- 
fusing the  noble,  and  wedding  a  poor 
gentleman.  The  noble  married  also, 
and  had  children  —  proud  young  leaf- 
lets ;  but  it  would  seem  that  neither 
their  father's  nobility,  nor  his  wealth, 
nor  the  affection  he  bore  his  children, 
had  uprooted  the  love  he  continued  to 
feel  for  her  who  had  refused  his  hand 
and  married  the  poor  gentleman — who 
was  simply  an  artist.  Years  passed  on, 
when,  hearing  that  the  lady  was  dead, 
and  her  husband  ill  and  in  debt,  and 
being  himself  a  widower,  he  visited  the 
painter's  studio,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  portrait  of  his  early  love.  The  two 
aged  men  looked  at  each  other  —  and 
the  noble  could  not  but  feel  that  age 
had  not  destroyed,though  it  had  changed 
the  artist's  personal  attraction  ;  while, 
perhaps,  the  painter  felt  a  thrill  of  pride 
in  the  consciousness  that  Nature  had 
been  churlish  to  his  rival,  and  liberal 
to  himself,  even  to  the  last  —  for  men 
are  as  proud  of  their  beauty  as  are  wo- 
men. The  noble  looked  over  the  folios, 
but  did  not  find  what  he  sought ;  then 
the  painter  turned  some  canvases  from 
the  wall ;  and  suddenly  the  noble  rec- 
ognized the  features  that  had  been 
stamped  on  his  heart.  He  almost  feared 
to  ask  if  he  might  buy  it. 

"  Yes,"  the  artist  had  no  objection ; 
it  was  a  portrait  of  his  daughter.  She 
was  at  school,  and  the  nuns  were  fond 
of  her.  They  did  not  like  her  portraits 
to  be  sold ;  but  what  could  he  do  ? 
Nothing  he  painted  sold  like  those  por- 
traits. He  looked  so  thin  and  pale, 
though  so  handsome,  and  his  tunic  was 
so  threadbare,  that  in  a  fit  of  enthusi- 
asm in  which  the  old  man  became 
young  again,  he  proposed  to  the  painter 
to  marry  his  daughter,  the  fair  Italian 
of  sixteen  summers,  and  settle  a  hand- 
some income  on  the  father.  The  painter 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  barter  ;  to  the 
half-starved  artist,  whose  poverty  had 
taught  him  faith  in  riches,  if  in  nothing 
else,  it  was  "a  providence"  —  "a  mer- 
cy ; "  so,  first  of  all,  he  vowed  a  silver 
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candlestick  to  his  daughter's  patron- 
saint,  and  then  rushed  to  withdraw  her 
from  the  convent,  where  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be  done  to  unfit  her  for 
the  world  —  now  placed  before  her  in 
all  its  gaud  and  glitter,  but  of  whose 
laws  and  temptations  she  was  entirely 
ignorant.  Her  father  listened  with  a 
worldling's  ears  for  the  greeting  her 
beauty  would  receive,  andshe  vowedher 
vows  to  the  ci-devant  lover  of  her  moth- 
er, without  knowing  or  caring  why  he 
married  her — poor  child !  When  at 
length  she  discovered  she  had  a  heart, 
she  also  found  it  did  not  beat  for  her  hus- 
band. The  result  was  terrible  ;  it  made 
the  old  noble  a  murderer,  and  returned 
her,  sin-stained,  to  the  convent,  within 
whose  walls,  in  one  little  week  after- 
wards, she  was  buried. . 

When  my  embroidery  was  finished, 
it  was  borne  off  in  triumph  by  Maria,  and 
1  soon  felt  that  it  created  a  sensation.  I 
was  still  too  feeble  to  walk  unsupported ; 
but  I  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the 
Madre,  and  graciously  permitted  to  sit 
down  —  indeed,  I  could  not  stand  ;  and 
then  I  was  questioned  in  the  most  prim- 
itive manner  as  to  my  acquirements.  I 
was  shown  all  their  fancy-work,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  their 
white  embroidery,  and  their  straw  work ; 
landscapes  also  they  cut  in  cork,  and 
formed  models  of  their  house,  their 
chapel,  their  refectory,  and  the  tomb 
of  a  certain  "  Sister  Clara,"  who  was 
believed  to  have  been  taken  to  Jerusa- 
lem by  angels,  and  then  escorted  over 
the  Red  Sea  by  a  cloud  of  locusts.  And, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story,  they  had 
several  "  holy  locusts "  enclosed  in  a 
silver  box,  which  the  said  "  Sister 
Clara  "  had  put  into  her  bosom  to  pre- 
serve as  relics,  and  convince  sceptics  of 
her  truth.  And  on  her  jour  de  fete  — 
for  she  was  the  foundress  of  this  holy 
house  —  the  box  was  kissed  by  thou- 
sands of  devotees.  It  was  sometimes 
borrowed  by  a  neighboring  convent  to 
go  in  procession,  and  cure  diseases,  and 
was  always  carried  down  the  mountain 
by  two  "  holy  Fathers,"  under  a  little 
white  silk  canopy.  The  good  sister  Ma- 
ria would  recite  for  an  hour  together  the 
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miracles  performed  by  the  holy  locusts, 
and  how  much  more  efficacious  they 
were  than  the  relics  belonging  to  an- 
other convent ;  —  and  no  wonder,  for 
no  one  knew  whether  the  tears  of 
"  Santa  Justitia,"  upon  which  they 
prided  themselves,  were  tears  or  not.  I 
saw  this  disbelief  was  born  of  jealousy, 
not  lack  of  faith. 

Now  the  locusts  were  there  ;  though 
it  was  so  very  long  ago,  all  were  nearly 
perfect ;  and  to  one  whose  head  had 
dropped  off  a  pious  woman  had  present- 
ed a  silver  one  with  diamond  eyes.  And 
another  had  a  golden  leg ;  but  that 
proved  their  reality,  —  for  who  would 
give  diamond  eyes,  and  a  silver  head, 
unless  these  "  relics  were  real"  ?  Such 
was  their  reasoning  —  or  rather,  such 
was  their  Faith !  I  would  have  given 
much  to  have  been  so  easy  of  belief. 
The  convent  was  anything  but  rich,  and 
depended  much  upon  boarders,  and  the 
sale  of  embroideries — which  were  sent 
to  Naples,  sometimes  under  the  care  of 
my  jealous  and  envious  foe,  Seraphina 
- —  sometimes  intrusted  to  one  equally 
old,  envious,  and  ugly. 

The  abbess  inquired  if  I  would  object 
to  teach  my  art  ?  she  assured  me  she 
prayed  for  my  conversion.  I  was  too 
glad  to  be  employed  ;  for,  with  return- 
ing strength  came  increased  interest  in 
life,  and  in  the  ONE  who  made  life  pre- 
cious. I  began  to  question  my  own  do- 
ing with  much  misgiving ;  and  though 
I  was  still  strengthened  by  my  devoted 
love,  in  the  hope  that  I  had  secured  his 
happiness,  yet,  as  my  brain  regained  its 
vigor  and  free  power  of  thought — which 
that  night  of  fearful  burning  had  almost 
destroyed  —  I  could  not  but  feel  I  had 
'  acted  throughout  as  if  under  the  impulse 
of  raging  and  maddening  fever. 

I  put  one  question,  that  at  times 
would  force  itself  upon  me,  as  far  away 
as  I  could.  Had  Caroline  Mansfeld  be- 
come fit  to  be  trusted  with  Oswald's 
happiness  ?  Was  she  so  changed  that 
returning  power  would  not  re-create  her 
desire  to  celebrate  her  triumph  by  tor- 
ture ?  I  have  sprung  up  in  the  night, 
with  that  question  knocking  at  my 
heart,  and  crushed  my  hands  upon  my 
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brain,  lest  its  throbbings  should  drive 
me  mad.  I  was  so  thankful  for  work  ; 
and  the  eagerness,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  perfectly  child-like  simpli- 
city and  affection,  of  those  poor  seclu- 
ded creatures,  revived  and  reassured 
me  —  it  gave  me  self-dependence.  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  was  healthy  or 
strengthening  to  my  spiritual  nature; 
but  it  was  a  fresh  state  of  existence. 
Their  little  huffs  and  tiffs,  and  small, 
though  bitter  jealousies  —  their  desire  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
they  had  vowed  to  forsake  —  their  in- 
terest in  its  fashions  —  their  delight 
over  a  well-dressed  doll  that  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  pupils,  kept  the  convent 
in  a  turmoil  for  two  days.  How  they 
caressed  and  fondled  it ;  but  my  gentle 
nurse,  Maria,  turned  from  it  weeping, 
and  wept  bitterly  in  my  cell.  Doubtless 
the  waxen  image  recalled  some  passages 
in  the  early  passing  away  of  her  life  ! 

Their  general  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion —  the  highly- wrought  sensibilities 
of  some,  the  occasional  outbursts  of 
passion  from  the  crushed  or  cauterized 
hearts  of  others  —  the  heroic  determi- 
nation of  those  of  higher  natures  to  BE 
STILL,  in  that  fearfully  torpid  atmos- 
phere —  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  pupils, 
might  close  the  present  —  they  could 
not  shut  out  the  past ;  their  weeping  or 
laughing  at  the  small  nothings  that  once 
composed  their  all  of  happiness,  often 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  —  their  pretty 
little  lingering  girlish  vanities,  which 
never  grew  into  those  of  womanhood — 
their  little  boy  and  girl  sweetheart  sto- 
ries, that,  after  all,  under  that  hot  sun, 
were  very  real,  and  so  true  and  tender, 
always  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  a  prayer  to  be  forgiven  their  sins  ! 
—  the  natural  human  love,  cut  off  like 
an  early  rosebud  never  suffered  to  ex- 
pand, yet  fragrant  while  perishing. 

In  one  poor  creature,  the  flame,  rap- 
idly and  mysteriously  kindled,  had 
never  been  extinguished,  but  gained 
strength  until  it  consumed,  if  not  the 
soul,  certainly  the  body's  life.  She  died 
while  I  was  there  —  fearfully,  frantical- 
ly, she  died — cursing  those  who  placed 
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her  within  those  walls  —  refusing  all 
consolation  from  the  faith  so  liberal  in 
its  promises  of  pardon — tauntingthem 
as  fools  and  betrayers,  as  blind  guides, 
who,  not  acknowledging  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, could  not  comprehend  revelation  ; 
mingling,  poor  thing !  passion  and 
blasphemy  together  —  so  that  all  who 
heard,  trembled.  And  I  trembled  the 
more  when  I  thought  of  those  who  sought 
to  bind  the  Samson  with  withes,  and  who 
outraged  human  feeling  until  it  was 
lashed  into  disbelief  in  human  virtue. 
They  would  not  bury  the  poor  bones 
in  the  consecrated  portion  of  the  gar- 
den, but  laid  her,  coffinless,  under  the 
shade  of  a  Judas  tree,  close  to  the  outer 
enclosure  ;  the  whole  body  of  nuns  de- 
claring they  knew  she  would  never  rest 
there,  or  within  any  walls.  And  then 
came  tales  of  her  being  met  gliding 
through  the  stony  corridors,  and  linger- 
ing in  the  cell,  to  which  the  abbess 
feared  to  appoint  a  successor ;  others  had 
seen  "her  shadow"  making  attempts 
to  scale  the  walls ;  and  after  many  ex- 
orcisms from  the  confessor,  some  very 
holy  man,  with  processions  and  prayers 
•> — not /or,  but  against  her,  poor  goad- 
ed woman  !  —  her  haunting  spirit  was 
finally  dismissed,  and  incense,  and 
bowings,  and  elevations  of  the  cross  and 
relics,  and  singing,  announced  the  last 
triumph  over  her.  Their  singing  always 
dispersed  my  scoffing ;  the  music  of  the 
Masses  was  a  great  snare  to  me ;  yet  I 
hardly  at  times  yielded  them  the  palm 
I  so  honor,  and  which  they,  in  their 
blindness,  so  truly  deserve  —  the  palm 
of  earnestness,  of  sincerity.  But  their 
music  bore  me  away  to  heaven  —  I  had 
no  further  command  of  my  reason  —  I 
wept  and  worshipped ;  then  I  was  with- 
out, above,  the  world.  But,  alas  !  they 
could  not  always  sing,  and  when  their 
voices  ceased,  my  dream,  my  homage, 
departed  with  it.  I  avenged  myself  on 
my  own  weakness,  by  unqualified  and 
unchristian  bitterness. 

XIII. 

YES,  I  look  back  with  shame  at  the 
bitterness  with  which  I  so  frequently 
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regarded  those  simple-minded  women 
—  not  taking  into  account  their  eager- 
ness to  do  right  —  their  gropings  after 
heaven  —  yet  their  real  earnestness  of 
purpose.  I  should  have  reproached  my- 
self, not  blamed  them  —  for  truly,  I 
shut  out  my  light,  while  they  were  seek- 
ing theirs.  I  did  not  then  believe,  as  I 
do  now,  that  the  Lord  has  indicated 
many  paths  to  the  glorious  Mount  of 
Salvation ! 

During  the  lingering  and  fearful 
death  of  the  poor  betrayed  sister,  who 
brought  her  fire  with  her,  and  tried  for 
a  little  while  to  conceal,  not  extinguish, 
it  —  during  that  wretched  time,  the 
whole  convent  seemed  convulsed.  Whis- 
perings filled  the  corridors  with  unearth- 
ly sounds  —  the  hand- wringing  and 
breast-beating  of  the  elder  sisters  — 
the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  younger.  They 
wept  at  breakfast,  they  fasted  from  din- 
ner —  they  laid  by  their  work  to  make 
long  prayers  at  every  altar,  and  to  eve- 
ry saint  —  they  entreated  that  the  holy 
Church  would  have  mercy  on  the  poor 
maniac.  Every  niche  was  illuminated  by 
a  votive  candle,  and  the  great  altar  was 
a  blaze  of  light,  from  the  huge  wax  can- 
dle down  to  the  rushlight,  or  wick  with 
its  few  oil-drops  in  the  shell  of  a  poor 
lay  sister.  Such  mingling  of  miserable 
ignorance  with  faithful  and  earnest  pi- 
ety made  me  wretched,  weak  as  I  still 
was,  and  I  was  really  relieved  by  the 
unfortunate  sister's  death.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  recur  to  it  again ;  but  it 
always  comes  before  me  when  I  think 
of  the  time  I  passed  in  the  mountain. 

The  wall  of  my  cell  formed  the  boun- 
dary of  the  nuns'  walk,  and  was  oppo- 
site to  the  burying-ground,  where  they 
interred  their  dead  ;  but  it  was  shaded 
by  green  trees  ;  and  though  the  locality 
could  not  be  called  "  cheerful,"  still, 
even  graves  smile  under  the  influence 
of  an  Italian  sky  —  and  the  birds  sang 
there,  more  than  I  ever  before  heard 
them  sing  in  Italy.  The  children's  gar- 
dens and  their  playground  were  at  the 
end  of  the  walk  ;  and  the  day  after  the 
sister's  burial  their  young  voices  seemed 
altogether  to  dispel  the  gloom. 

The  abbess,  Maria  told  me,  desired 
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the  pupils  to  avoid  forming  particular 
friendships,  where  all  should  love  all. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  little  pri- 
vate attachments  and  confidences  which 
grow  without  being  perceived,  because 
they  grow  imperceptibly.  Many  were, 
of  course,  built  upon  sand  ;  others  per- 
ished, because  there  was  nothing  to  sus- 
tain them  ;  others  died  out  rapidly,  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  they  sprang  up, 
founded  on  a  small  pique  or  jealousy 
against  some  one,  which,  however  bit- 
ter, was  usually  soon  forgotten  —  yet 
the  friendship  also  died  out ;  other  young 
creatures,  united  by  that  mysterious 
sympathy  which  is  dropped  into  all 
hearts  from  the  same  vial,  would  cer- 
tainly, however  dissevered  by  time  and 
circumstances,  still  walk  through  the 
world  together,  though  separated,  un- 
forgetting — not,  perhaps,  to  meet  here, 
but  certain  to  have  their  friendship  per- 
fected —  where  once  it  was  sanctified 

—  in  heaven ! 

When  at  work  my  tears  often  fell  in 
mournful  harmony  with  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  young  in  their  playground ;  while 
at  other  times  I  felt  joyous  with  them, 
as  if  I  could  be  a  greater  child  than  ev- 
er, and  join  in  their  sports.  I  used  to 
watch  for  the  rush  of  their  footfalls  on 
the  gravel  walk ;  and  often,  during  a 
little  pause,  I  knew  that  a  pebble  or  two 
would  dart  through  the  open  window  of 
my  cell,  followed  by  a  rose,  or  a  few 
sprigs  of  lavender  tied  together,  or  a 
bouquet,  sweetmeats,  or  a  little  bundle 
of  ribbon-clippings,  or  strips  of  silk, 
evidently  intended  to  help  my  embroid- 
ery—  it  was  all  very  pretty  and  playful ; 
and  if  I  opened  my  door,  a  whole  pha- 
lanx of  eyes  would  flash  on  me,  and  then 
the  little  ones  would  bound  away  like 
young  fawns  under  heavy-leaved  trees, 
and  fling  themselves  into  their  play- 
ground, or  disperse  among  their  gardens 

—  and  I  returned  alone  to  my  work. 
Maria  was  commissioned  to  offer  me 

a  better  room —  one  more  cheerful ;  but 
no,  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  rus- 
tle of  the  leaves,  and  the  soft  echoing 
music  from  the  chapel,  and  the  song  and 
twittering  of  the  birds,  and  the  patter 
of  the  children's  feet,  and  the  measured 
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footsteps  of  the  sisters,  and  even  the 
firm,  heavy  tread  of  the  confessor,  who 
certainly  disapproved  of  me  altogether 
—  who,  if  he  met  me,  when  I  began  to 
creep  into  the  sunshine,  never  failed  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  for  my 
sake,  but  for  his  own.  How  strange  was 
my  existence  there,  and  then,  and  how  I 
endeavored  to  subdue  my  still  passion- 
full  nature,  to  believe  that  I  really  la- 
bored to  do  so,  to  argue  that  I  had  made 
a  right  sacrifice,  and,  despite  my  repeat- 
ing this  to  myself,  shudder  over  the  re- 
alization of  my  husband  becoming  lier 
husband !  I  could  not  dwell  upon  it.  I 
had  overrated  my  power  of  endurance. 
I  found  it  also  impossible  to  overcome 
a  lassitude  that  increased  after  my  ill- 
ness —  a  perpetual  lassitude  —  a  sick- 
ness, and  distaste  for  food,  which  pained 
Maria,  and  alarmed  the  abbess,  who 
certainly  loved  the  labor  of  my  hands 
far  better  than  the  hands  that  labored. 
She  even  suggested  that  I  should  go  to 
some  village  on  a  donkey,  while  the  lay 
sisters  walked, for  change  of  scene;  but 
Seraphina  shook  her  head,  and  looking 
at  me,  muttered  —  whether  a  blessing, 
or  an  anathema,  I  could  but  guess. 

I  much  desired  to  go  to  Naples  :  but 
why  ?  To  inquire  ?  About  whom  ?  and 
to  what  purpose  ?  I  dared  not  trust  my- 
self. 

I  desired  to  write  to  my  father  ;  my 
heart  yearned  towards  him.  My  poor 
father,  who  believed  me  dead  ;  were  he 
undeceived,  what  would  follow  ?  Perfect 
and  entire  ruin  to  my  project.  I  worked 
with  an  invention  and  a  rapidity  that 
astonished  myself,  and  quite  bewildered 
my  saintly  companions,  and  forced  the 
abbess,  after  an  extra  sprinkling  of  holy 
water  and  double  crossings,  to  express 
a  hope  that  I  was  not  aided  by  an  unho- 
ly familiar  !  and  then,  turning  from  me, 
sigh  forth  a  more  than  usual  expression 
of  regret  that  I  was  a  heretic  ! 

The  great  secret  of  my  doing  so  much 
was,  that  I  could  not  sleep  at  night,  nor 
could  I  solicit  repose  by  remaining  in 
bed.  The  stillness  and  darkness,  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  scream  of  the 
night-birds,  worked  so  upon  my  imagi- 
nation, that  I  entreated  Maria  to  leave 
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me  a  lamp ;  and  when  that  was  lighted, 
work  was  my  guardian  against  despair. 

You  will  pity  me — you,  Mary,  whose 
pure  and  cloudless  nature  has  never 
been  obscured  by  doubt,  in  whom  the 
elements  are  so  happily  blended  that 
the  result  is  peace,  and  love,  and  trust, 
sanctified  by  divine  faith  —  you  will 
pity  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  be- 
coming like  an  alabaster  statue  in  which 
a  fierce  light  burns,  but  cannot  heat  the 
form  wherein  it  consumes  itself. 

How  I  labored !  The  flowers  that 
blossomed  beneath  my  needle  or  my 
brush  improved  in  beauty ;  and  I  fre- 
quently heard  the  undertoned  exclama- 
tion, "  A  miracle !  a  miracle  ! " 

Days  passed  rapidly.  I  was  devoured 
by  fever ;  but  that  only  increased  my 
desire  for  employment.  More  than  once 
Maria  found  me  fainting  over  my  em- 
broidery. I  became  possessed  with 
gloomy  forebodings  —  strange  dreams 
disturbed  the  little  repose  I  obtained 
—  I  felt  as  a  malefactor  oppressed  by  a 
terrible  crime.  I  had  shut  myself  by  my 
own  act  out  and  away  from  all  I  loved 
or  cared  for — I  had  made  myself,  by 
my  own  act,  socially  dead. 

I  noted  that  Maria  often  observed  me 
with  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  mild, 
soft  eyes  —  quite  apart  from  that  she 
bestowed  on  my  work.  At  last,  this  ir- 
ritated me  past  endurance;  and  one 
morning  I  asked  her  sharply  what  it  was 


that  excited  her  curiosity  ?  She  colored, 
and  turned  away.  Towards  evening  she 
came  again  ;  and  seeing  me  pale  and 
wearied,  without  a  word  removed  my 
embroidery  frame  ;  and  taking  both  my 
hands  within  hers,  and  looking  straight 
into  my  eyes  with  her  earnest  look  of 
matchless  simplicity,  she  said  sudden- 

iy>- 

"  Have  you  ever  been  a  mother  ?  " 

I  replied,  mournfully,  that  I  had  been 
a  "  childless  wife." 

"  I  have  been  a  mother,"  she  said, 
and  drew  from  her  bosom  a  little  faded 
pink  satin  shoe,  and  held  it  towards 
me. 

I  felt  indignant  and  aggrieved.  Why 
should  she  insult  me,  after  my  confes- 
sion, with  this  show  of  maternity  ?  I  had 
no  sympathy  with  her  flushed  cheek  or 
tearful  eyes  —  I  could  have  crushed  the 
infant  bawble  beneath  my  foot.  I  pushed 
back  her  hand  —  roughly  I  did  it ;  for  I 
was  angry. 

But  Maria' s  long  suffering  had  taught 
her  patience. 

"  I  know,"  she  persisted,  "  what  it  is 
to  be  a  mother ;  you  do  not." 

"  And  why,"  I  demanded  fiercely, 
"  should  you  tell  me  that  f  " 

"  Because,"  she  replied,  "  it  seems 
to  me  you  do  not  understand  that  in  a 
very  few  months  YOU  WH,L  BECOME  A 
MOIHEH ! " 
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XIV. 

A  SENSATION  ran  through  my  frame 
as  if  fire  were  in  my  blood.  My  heart 
beat  into  my  throat ;  then  I  felt  as  if 
snow  trickled  through  my  veins,  heat 
and  cold  succeeding  each  other ;  while 
my  temples  throbbed,  and  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  —  terribly  appalling  — 
confirming  her  words. 

It  was  true — true  !  The  long  hoped- 
for,  long  prayed-for  child  would  come 
— would  rest  on  my  bosom — smile  in 
my  face — twine  its  fingers  in  my  hair 

—  call  me  by  the  thrice  blessed,  thrice 
holy  name  of  MOTHER  !    I,  who  had 
cast  away  its  birthright.  O,  what  had 
I  done  —  what  had  I  done  !  The  head- 
strong rashness  I  had  dignified  with  the 
name  of  sacrifice  —  to  what  had  it  led  ? 
I  was  entangled  in  my  own  net.  I  cast 
myself  on  the  floor  in  self-abasement, 
and  then  remembered  I  had  nq  right  to 
abase  his  child  :  his  life  within  my  life 

—  our  child ! 

During  the  early  watches  of  the  night 
the  poor  nun  kept  vigil  with  me  ;  pray- 
ing me  to  be  still  for  the  sake  of  the  un- 
born —  entreating  me  to  have  patience, 
not  knowing  what  evil  I  had  done.  How 
could  she  comfort  me,  even  if  she  had 
known  it  ?  What  could  she  have  said  ? 
She  had  no  inlet  to  my  history.  Believ- 
ing my  husband  dead,  she  talked  in  the 
natural  fulness  and  affection  of  her  gen- 
tle heart  of  the  blessing  his  image  would 
be  to  me — what  companionship  here- 
after, and  what  melancholy  bliss  when 
it  could  lisp  its  father's  name.  All  these 
natural  and  loving  thoughts  and  words 
were  as  daggers  in  my  heart. 

.The  gaunt,  rigid  truth  was  before 
me.  Had  I  not  selfishly  stolen  the 
birthright  of  the  unborn  ?  I  asked  if  I 
could  be  taught  to  endure  this,  and 
live.  Sister  Maria's  compassionate  sym- 
pathy bewildered  me.  I  did  not  merit 
it  —  I  —  I  had  abandoned  my  husband 
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to  crime,  and  robbed  him  of  the  joyful 
name  of  "  father."  I  dared  not  cherish 
the  consolation  that  I  had  intended  to 
sacrifice  only  myself.  My  evil  act  stood 
before  me  as  an  actual  fiend.  I  drove 
my  compassionate  friend  from  me.  No 
eyes  must  see  my  agony  —  no  voice  at- 
tempt to  soothe  me.  In  the  earnest 
goodness  of  her  pitying  nature,  she  had 
crouched  in  a  corner,  telling  bead  after 
bead  to  the  Holy  Mother,  in  prayer  for 
her  help  —  her  help  for  me,  heretic 
though  I  was  !  But  I  drove  her  forth, 
and  dared  to  reproach  the  Almighty, 
who  saved  me  from  a  grave  beneath  the 
dark  waters  ;  but,  as  morning  dawned, 
a  better  spirit  ministered  to  me,  and, 
falling  on  my  knees,  I  thanked  the  Lord 
who  had  preserved  me  from  the  double 
crime  of  suicide  and  murder.  Dear  Ma- 
ry, from  the  hour  I  prayed,  the  increas- 
ing life  within  was  as  new  life  from 
Heaven  infused  into  my  nature.  When 
calmed,  I  wondered  I  had  not  thought 
of  this  peril.  But  I  had  never  been  with 
women  during  their  months  of  hope  ; 
and,  occupied  at  home  —  absorbed  first 
by  my  pursuit,  and  afterwards  by  my 
one  passion,  the  woman  of  twenty  knew 
less  of  the  gifts  and  laws  of  Nature  than 
do  many  children  of  ten.  I  had  not  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  being  mother- 
taught  ;  my  grandmother  belonged  to 
the  old  school,  who  never  spoke  of  love 
and  marriage  but  as  of  two  ideas  which 
it  did  not  become  young  maids  to  en- 
tertain. I  only  knew  that  Sir  Oswald 
wished  for  a  son  —  and  that  so  did  I, 
because  he  desired  it.  But  now  —  where 
—  where  was  the  father  of  my  child  ? 
What  perplexity — what  agony — what 
remorse  —  was  in  this  question  ! 

I  must  lose  no  time  ;  I  must  find  my 
husband,  and  tell  him  all.  Every  other 
consideration  vapored  into  nothing  be- 
side the  reality  of  my  position.  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Sir  Os- 
wald had  left  Naples,  if  he  had  ever  held 
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to  his  intention  of  going  there.  I  had 
been  nearly  four  months  in  the  convent. 
Where  had  he  gone  ?  to  England  ?  —  or 
to  Egypt  ?  —  to  the  Holy  Land,  per- 
haps !  He  would  not  have  married  so 
soon  after  my  supposed  death — O,no! 
that  would  be  impossible  —  there  was 
time,  and  to  spare,  to  prevent  that.  I 
would  certainly  return  to  England  — 
yes,  to  England.  I  had  a  wild,  incon- 
ceivable objection  to  write.  I  dwelt  — 
nay,  I  existed  —  in  the  conviction  that 
he  would  love  me  now.  I  seized  upon 
that  blessed  thought ;  —  now  he  would 
love  me.  I  should  be  the  mother  of  his 
child  —  he  could  not  but  love  me !  I 
had  always  felt  he  would  love  the  mother, 
if  he  could  not  love  the  wife.  After  his 
recovery,  he  seldom  passed  a  child  with- 
out a  word  or  a  kiss :  when  smiles  seemed 
forever  vanished  from  his  lips,  the  sight 
of  a  child  would  recall  them.  But,  lat- 
terly, he  seemed  not  able  to  endure  their 
voices  and  caresses.  He  was  one  to 
whom  children  turned  instinctively  for 
protection  and  companionship  —  the 
moment  a  child  looked  up  to  his  face,  it 
came  towards  him.  I  prayed  to  be  di- 
rected what  course  to  take,  and  it  seemed 
that  prayer  strengthened  my  resolve  — 
I  must  go  forth  and  seek  my  husband. 

The  resolution  strengthened  and 
calmed  me  ;  and  when  Maria  brought 
my  breakfast  she  found  me  with  my 
jewels  in  my  hand,  calculating  their 
value  and  my  probable  expenses,  with- 
out any  practical  knowledge  of  either. 

"  Surely  I  would  not  leave  the  con- 
vent !  "  she  said  ;  "  they  all  loved  me  ; 
the  superior  knew  my  value ;  I  was  a 
fortune  to  Santa  Clara  ;  sister  Seraphi- 
na  had  received  orders  for  more  embroi- 
dery than  I  could  complete  in  a  year. 
She  knew  the  convent  would  relax  its 
laws,  and  protect  me  and  my  child. 
Why  should  I  wish  to  leave  them  ?  They 
were  so  peaceful,  and  so  happy — she 
could  be  happy,  also,  but  for  her  child  ; 
the  child  she  should  never  see  again ! 
But  there  was  no  one  to  deprive  me  of 
mine."  All  this  was,  to  me,  feeble  as 
water ;  I  told  her  I  must  see  the  abbess. 
At  last  she  went  to  seek  her,  and,  after 
a  long  absence,  returned.  "The  abbess 
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was  not  well,  but  she  would  see  me  after 
vespers."  I  entered  her  room  with  a  de- 
termined air  ;  the  Madre  looked  me  over 
and  over,  and  endeavored  to  discover  if 
I  had  fresh  secrets  to  reveal.  She  trust- 
ed I  knew  the  value  of  being  protected 
in  God's  house  by  such  a  sisterhood. 
She  knew  that  their  holy  patroness  en- 
abled me  to  help  their  house,  which  was 
very  poor,  and  which  it  was  an  unheard- 
of  privilege  for  a  heretic  to  be  permitted 
to  do  —  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  piety 
of  their  holy  protectress.  I  must,  at  all 
events,  remain  to  fulfil  my  engagements, 
and  no  doubt  my  sins  would  be  pardoned 
at  her  intercession  !  She  altogether  ig- 
nored me  and  my  situation  :  I  was  sim- 
ply a  "  worker."  I  replied,  "  I  had  been 
happy  to  do  what  I  had  done  as  a  proof 
of  my  gratitude,  but  that  having  made 
no  engagements,  I  had  none  to  fulfil." 
She  looked  astonished  at  my  frankness, 
and  would  have  been  angry,  had  she  not 
wished  to  retain  my  services.  She  talked 
to  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  child ;  and  when 
I  was  departing  gave  me  a  handful  of 
the  everlasting  bribe,  sweetmeats,  with 
the  assurance  that  I  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  I  must  be  good  and 
content,  for  I  was  under  the  especial  care 
of  the  Church  and  the  blessed  Santa 
Clara. 

I  returned  sadly  to  my  cell,  for  I  saw 
she  had  determined  I  should  not  leave 
the  convent,  and  I  did  not  know  to 
what  means  she  might  resort  to  detain 
me.  I  sat  to  my  embroidery  with  a  real 
desire  to  finish  what  I  had  commenced; 
but  my  hand  had  lost  its  cunning  —  the 
needle  passed  out  and  in  mechanically, 
and  what  was  traced  wa's  completed  ; 
but  my  invention  was  gone.  I  wept ; 
—  my  tears  did  not  restore  my  power. 

I  had  a  horror  of  writing ;  —  it  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  address  Sir  Oswald. 
With  that  unreasoning  mind  which  you 
have  already  seen,  my  Mary,  had  been 
so  fatal  to  me,  I  now  planned  how  I 
should  cast  myself  at  his  feet,  implore 
his  pardon,  and  reveal  to  him  why  I  had 
returned.  I  pictured  his  astonishment 
at  my  resurrection,  changing  into  joy, 
when  he  knew  the  cause  that  brought 
me  back  to  life  and  England. 
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I  arranged  my  little  parcel ;  deter- 
mined to  avoid  Naples,  but  watch  for 
some  one  who  would  guide  me  to  the 
nearest  seaport ;  and  as  I  should  not  be 
recognized  in  the  half-religious  dress  I 
had  adopted,  I  could,  even  with  my 
limited  knowledge  of  Italian,  make  in- 
quiries as  to  Sir  Oswald's  movements. 

When  a  woman  is  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  vortex  of  the  world,  to  think 
and  act  for  herself,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  Peeress,  only  accustomed 
to  command,  or  the  Peasant,  trained  to 
unreasoning  obedience,  would  be  the 
most  helpless  ;  at  all  events,  my  peas- 
ant education  had  given  me  a  power 
of  self-help,  and  what  I  might  call  a 
"  trade,"  and  my  lesson  in  rank  had 
taught  me  something  of  the  art  of  com- 
mand that  induces  obedience.  I  could 
order  what  I  required  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  those  orders  respected.  My 
hopes  rose  with  my  simple  preparations. 
When  Maria  came  she  shook  her  head, 
and  with  tears  entreated  me  to  remain 
—  to  make,  in  fact,  a  virtue  of  necessi- 
ty ;  for  that  there  was  a  determination, 
of  which  all  in  the  convent  were  aware, 
to  prevent  my  departure. 

This,  of  course,  roused  and  strength- 
ened my  English  nature.  I  said  I  would 
go  without  asking  permission  from  the 
superior  ;  resolved  to  assert  my  right  as 
a  British  subject,  and  leave  the  convent 
at  once.  I  told  her  I  knew  the  English 
consuls  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and,  if 
detained,  I  would  appeal  to  them.  Ma- 
ria assured  me  I  did  not  know  what  I 
said  ;  and,  clinging  round  me,  begged 
me  to  be  calm,  and  wait  —  wait  for  a 
little  time.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment, she  assured  me,  to  request  any 
favor  of  the  superior  ;  she  had  so  much 
sorrow  just  then.  During  the  last  week, 
one  of  their  pupils  had  been  given  by 
her  relatives  to  the  convent  to  become 
the  bride  of  Christ;  but  she  stoutly  and 
rebelliously  refused  the  privilege,  and 
had  excited  a  spirit  of  opposition  among 
the  pupils,  which  could  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  direct  Satanic  influence.  Kate- 
rina  had  been  to  a  cousin  for  a  holiday ; 
and  her  future  was  determined  for  her 
during  her  absence,  but  her  opposition 
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was  most  trying  ;  in  time  she  would  see 
her  wickedness,  but  at  present  it  was 
very  trying  —  "very  trying,"  repeated 
sister  Maria.  I  maintained  my  right,  as 
a  free  woman,  to  go  if  I  pleased ;  but 
sister  Maria  shook  her  head,  and  seemed 
quite  to  believe  the  contrary.  I  became 
terror-stricken,  and  resolved  to  depart 
at  once.  I  bound  my  few  jewels  round 
my  waist,  and  declared  that  after  all  I 
had  done — rail  my  earnest  and  valuable 
labor  —  after  the  exertions  I  had  made 
to  gratify  and  please  the  superior  in  re- 
turn for  the  shelter  I  had  received,  it 
was  impossible  she  would  really  forbid 
my  quitting  the  convent  when  I  desired 
to  do  so.  I  walked  firmly  to  the  gate, 
and  told  the  portress  to  open  it ;  but 
Seraphina  made  furious  grimaces,  and 
sat  down,  with  an  air  of  determination, 
on  her  little  stone  seat  at  the  wicket.  I 
attempted  to  seize  the  key,  upon  which 
she  screamed  like  a  maniac,  and  rang 
an  alarm-bell  that  communicated  with 
the  interior  of  the  convent.  This  brought 
nuns  and  novices  in  a  wild  troop,  with 
flying  robes  and  disordered  looks,  to  the 
postern,  imagining  some  assault  had 
been  made  on  the  outer  gate  ;  last  of  all 
arrived  the  abbess,  somewhat  flurried 
and  out  of  breath,  but  drawing  her 
drapery  round  her  with  a  care  and  skill 
she  never  omitted.  We  stood  face  to 
face  —  the  abbess,  short  and  stout,  with 
firm-set,  well-developed  features,  of 
that  soft-brown  hue  never  seen  out  of 
Italy,  for,  when  in  other  climes,  it  be- 
comes sallow ;  her  features,  however, 
were  seldom  called  into  expression,  and 
her  thin  lips  looked  chiselled  out  of  pink 
coral ;  but  her  glorious  eyes  were  deep, 
yet  vivid  as  lightning;  nothing  in  them, 
or  in  her,  betokening  a  high  yet  chas- 
tened religious  calling ;  nothing,  save 
the  robes  which  fell  in  statuesque  folds 
below  her  feet ;  —  I,  above  the  usual 
height  of  woman,  fair  to  transparency, 
with  large,  clear,  moonlight  eyes,  which 
shone  upon  her,  and  were  not  quenched 
by  her  lightnings — I  demanded  of  her 
my  liberty,  in  as  courteous  words  as  I 
could  set  for  the  occasion.  It  was  re- 
fused. Then  —  poor,  forlorn  English- 
woman that  I  was  —  I  imperiously 
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questioned  on  what  ground  I  was  im- 
prisoned ? 

The  abbess  denied  that  I  was  im- 
prisoned —  I  was  "  protected,"  and 
should  be  so,  as  long  as  that  "  protec- 
tion" was  necessary.  How  could  I  sup- 
pose they  would  abandon  me  at  the 
time  I  so  much  needed  care  ? 

Moved  by  another  impulse,  I  avowed 
myself  the  wife  of  Sir  Oswald  Harvey ; 
but,  instead  of  this  producing  the  ef- 
fect I  anticipated,  the  abbess  smiled, 
shook  her  head ;  and  the  sisters  — 
who  hung  about  in  groups  —  shook 
theirs,  murmuring  "  poverina,"  "  po- 
verina ! " 

I  saw  they  believed  me  insane !  Instead 
of  proving  by  dignity  and  firmness  that 
I  was  not  so,  I  became  more  and  more 
excited,  and  added  threats  to  my  de- 
mands for  liberty.  This  strengthened 
their  impression.  The  poor  nuns  cast 
up  their  eyes  and  whispered  together, 
fingering  their  rosaries,  and  ejaculating 
sentences  of  prayer.  Maria,  utterly  as- 
tonished at  my  avowal  that  I  had  a  liv- 
ing husband,  crept  to  my  side,  anxious 
to  help  me,  and  yet  unable. to  compre- 
hend whether  I  was  mad  or  no. 

The  abbess  did  not  command  silence 
until  she  saw  I  was  conquered  by  my 
own  excitement.  She  then  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  breast  and  brow, 
spoke  to  me  a  few  words  of  common- 
place kindness,  such  as  one  would  ad- 
dress to  an  angry  child,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  be  good  and  quiet  — 
adding,  that  I  should  have  plenty  of 
flowers  and  bonbons,  while  she  herself 
would  pray  for  me,  and  make  an  offer- 
ing for  me  ! 

The  sisters  murmured  their  applause ; 
and,  as  the  abbess  turned  away,  an 
alley  was  formed  for  her  progress  be- 
tween the  nuns,  and  she  proceeded 
slowly  along,  flinging  blessings  upon 
them  from  each  hand,  while  several, 
kneeling,  raised  and  kissed  the  hem  of 
her  garments. 

When  they  had  all  vanished  I  was 
near  the  wicket,  Maria  by  my  side,  and 
Seraphina's  cold,  cruel  eyes  bent  on  me 
with  a  look  of  malignant  exultation, 
while  she  rattled  the  strong  iron  key  of 


the  entrance  against  the  chain  by  which 
it  was  suspended  from  her  girdle. 

XV. 

I  COULD  not  sleep — I  could  not  rest; 
I  refused  food ;  I  heaped  'cruel  words 
upon  poor  Maria ;  I  walked  up  and 
down  my  cell  more  like  a  caged  lioness 
than  a  Christian  woman.  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Remain  there  I  could  not.  I 
must  by  some  means  communicate  with 
my  husband.  I  appealed  to  Maria ;  but 
she  also  was  closely  watched.  I  refused 
to  thread  a  needle,  or  draw  a  flower.  At 
last  I  wrote  to  the  consul  with  a  crayon, 
on  a  white  satin  ribbon  —  for  ink  and 
paper  were  refused  me.  I  told  him  I 
was  Lady  Harvey,  the  wife  of  Sir  Os- 
wald Harvey,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  river  after  the  fire 
in  the  Inn  at  Terrecina.  I  entreated 
him  to  communicate  to  Sir  Oswald  that 
I  was  alive,  but  detained  by  force  in  the 
Santa  Clara  ;  and  that  I  trusted  him  at 
once  to  command  my  release,  throwing 
myself  entirely  on  his  protection  as  an 
English  subject.  After  much  entreaty  I 
obtained  from  Maria  a  promise  to  send 
this  to  a  mysterious  "Some  one"  in 
Naples,  who  would  certainly  deliver  it 
at  the  consulate ;  and  she  assured  me  in 
the  course  of  a  week  that  she  believed 
it  had  been  received,  for  very  close  in- 
quiries were  made  in  the  convent  as  to 
the  possibility  of  my  writing.  Maria 
told  me  I  was  represented  as  a  poor  in- 
sane wanderer,  who  was  protected  from 
motives  of  the  purest  charity,  and  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  I  could  be  the 
lady  who  had  disappeared  after  the  fire, 
as  her  body  had  been  found  and  buried ! 
At  all  events,  I  received  no  reply  ;  — 
my  hours  seemed  days — my  days  weeks. 
I  hoped  the  abbess  would  have  permit- 
ted my  departure  when  she  no  longer 
profited  by  my  skill !  but  no  ;  she  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  her  con- 
sistency—  and  those  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  that  quality  indulge  it  until 
it  degenerates  into  the  vilest  and  most 
blind  obstinacy.  The  sombre  monotony 
of  her  life  did  not  permit  the  entry  of  a 
new  idea,  while  it  strengthened  the  old. 
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She  had  said  I  should  remain  —  there- 
fore I  must  remain.  She  had  said  I  was 
insane  —  therefore  I  must  be  insane. 
The  doors  of  their  miracle-working 
church  were  opened,  ready  to  receive, 
for  church  purposes,  whatever  infant  it 
pleased  God  to  send  into  the  world ; 
they  should  be  able  to  save  the  child  — 
from  its  mother  !  I  cursed  them  then ; 
my  womanly,  motherly  nature  Avas 
roused  —  and  I  comforted  myself  with 
thoughts,  and  half-breathed  words,  of 
revenge.  It  did  not  at  first  occur  to  me 
that  I  was  giving  them  reason  for  a  be- 
lief in  my  insanity. 

Maria  did  not  look  upon  me  as  she 
had  done  —  her  eyes  filled  with  admi- 
ration and  sympathy.  She,  as  well  as 
the  rest,  treated  me  more  and  more  as 
if  I  were  an  unreasoning  child,  totally 
unfit  to  become  a  mother.  I  Avrote  again 
in  the  same  fanciful  fashion  —  for  I 
could  accomplish  my  purpose  in  no  oth- 
e,r  Avay — and  again  Maria  promised  the 
communication  should  be  conveyed 
safely  to  its  destination :  though  I  doubt- 
ed the  promise,  still  it  comforted  me  ; 
my  hope  revived ;  I  hoped  for  myself 
and  the  little  fluttering  life  within  my 
own.  O,  how  I  pictured  HIS  love  for  our 
child !  At  other  times  I  was  certainly 
all  but  the  insane  thing  they  desired  I 
should  appear.  What  should  I  do  ? 
What  could  I  do  ?  The  little  life  kin- 
died  beneath  my  bosom  seemed  to  re- 
proach me.  What  if  Sir  Oswald  should 
marry  before  he  knew  of  my  existence  ! 
But  I  was  so  well  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  his  nature,  of  the  importance  he  at- 
tached to  the  proprieties  of  life,  of  the 
very  wrench  which  my  supposed  death 
would  occasion,  that  I  believed  even  his 
passion  for  HEK  would  not  submerge  the 
necessity  for  the  prescribed  year  of 
mourning,  and  rejoiced  in  my  relief 
from  the  torture  which  the  possibility 
of  his  marriage  now  inflicted  upon  me. 
I  could  not  have  supported  the  idea,  and 
retained  my  command  over  myself. 

If  I  had  been  a  prisoner  of  state  I 
could  not  have  been  guarded  with  great- 
er care.  I  was  locked  in  my  cell  at  night; 
and  every  step  and  turn  I  made  in  the 
garden  was  watched  I  knew,  and  O, 


how  bitterly  I  felt,  this  !  The  walls  were 
high,  but  I  determined  to  scale  them  ;  I 
had  observed  where  a  platanus  overtop- 
ped a  buttress.  I  waited  as  patiently  as 
I  could  for  the  darker  nights,  when  the 
moon  did  not  shine  in  the  least  —  per- 
fectly dark  an  Italian  night  can  seldom 
be  called.  I  do  not  know  how  I  existed 
without  sleep  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  never 
slept  consciously  for  many  nights.  I  fre- 
quently fancied  I  heard  the  soft,  stealthy 
footfall  of  a  cat  close  to  the  wall  of  my 
cell,  and  at  other  times  imagined  it  was 
the  step  of  some  wilder  animal — larger 
too,  perhaps  ;  for  my  quickened  senses 
believed  that  a  larger  body  than  either 
fox  or  cat  brushed  against  the  wall.  I 
had  watched  for  and  listened  to  this 
mysterious  passing  along,  and  its  return. 
I  was,  and  am,  a  believer  in  supernatu- 
ral visitations,  and  have  often  prayed 
during  those  long  watches  that  I  might 
have  a  palpable  assurance  I  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  some  glorified  spir- 
it, drawn  towards  me  by  that  ever-living, 
ever- increasing  love  and  pity — such  as 
angels  feel  for  suffering  humanity.  Dur- 
ing three  days  poor  Maria  had  been  pre- 
vented attending  on  me  as  usual,  and 
Seraphina,  my  especial  horror,  had  laid 
down  my  abundantly-allotted  portion 
of  food  and  wine,  but  without  the  deli- 
cate fruit  or  fragrant  flowers  Maria  had 
brought  as  luxuries.  I  had,  of  course, 
inquired  for  my  friend  ;  and  Seraphina 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me,  it  was  not 
for  her  good  or  mine  that  we  should  be 
so  intimate  ;  that  the  "  noble  Madre" 
wished  me  well,  and  so  sent  her  to  serve 
me  !  Thus,  my  one  hope  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  was  with- 
drawn. I  was  as  fixedly  imprisoned  as 
if  I  had  been  within  actual  prison  walls. 
Another  time  she  hinted,  that  if  I  be- 
came a  good  girl,  and  worked,  Maria 
would  return.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  I  longed  for  night,  and  marked 
the  approach  of  its  mysterious  footsteps. 
Miserable  that  I  was,  but  for  the  now 
palpitating  life  beneath  my  bosom  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  preserved  my  own. 
At  last,  during  a  moonless  night,  I  heard 
the  soft  step,  and  the  rustle,  and,  I  im- 
agined, even  breathing,  outside  my 
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window,  and  then  a  tapping  at  the 
shutter — which,  as  it  was  fastened  out- 
side, I  could  not  open.  I  trembled  so 
violently  that  I  could  hardly  inquire  who 
was  there.  At  last,  even  in  the  whisper, 
I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  young  girl 
who,  on  my  first  arrival,  had  been  so 
kind. 

"  Open,"  she  said.  I  explained  I 
could  not ;  that  the  fastening  was  with- 
out. It  was  rapidly  undone ;  and  the 
sweet  night  air  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened me.  With  the  precocity  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  hot  south,  she  told  me 
she  had  resolved  not  to  become  a  nun 
as  her  family  wished,  because  they 
wanted  her  money.  She  had  no  parents 
living.  The  Madre  was  forcing  her  to 
wed  the  church.  She  would  not ;  she 
would  escape ;  and  there  was  one  with- 
out who  would  help  her  —  her  adored  ! 
(the  girl  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fourteen.)  Would  I  go  with  her  ?  They 
desired  to  get  out  of  Italy  ;  —  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  for  a  little  while.  She 
knew  I  wanted  to  escape  ;  would  I  fly 
with  her,  and  show  them  the  way  to 
England  ?  She  quite  loved  me ;  would  I 
be  faithful  to  her  ? 
I  would." 
Would  I  swear  ?  " 
I  would." 

•  On  the  cross  ?  " 

'  No,  not  on  the  cross  —  on  a  Bible 
if  he  liked." 

'  Ah,  there  I  was  a  heretic  !  " 

'  But  faithful  — " 
Yes,  so  she  believed." 

'  When  should  we  go  ?  " 

'  Would  I  really  be  faithful  ?  " 

I  thought  this  so  childish,  when  my 
very  life  depended  on  escape  —  and  I 
told  her  I  would  swear  on  the  cross  if  it 
assured  her  the  more.  Upon  this  she 
kissed  me,  and  produced  her  rosary, 
over  which,  held  by  her  trembling  fin- 
gers, I  promised  to  be  faithful  to  her. 
Then  I  must  swear,  again  —  not  to  take 
her  lover  from  her  !  "  Ah,  I  knew  not 
what  he  was  —  so  handsome  !  "  My 
spirit  rose  at  this  ;  but  I  kept  it  down 
as  best  I  could,  and  thought  it  right  to 
tell  her  I  had  a  husband  I  wished  to 
find.  She  sprang  up  like  a  child  —  an 
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impassioned  child,  as  she  was  —  and 
kissed  me  through  that  miserable  win- 
dow. 

"  I  would  surely  take  them  to  Eng- 
land— there  were  no  convents  there — 
no  abbess  —  and  no  power  to  separate 
her  from  her  lover." 

"  But  when,"  I  asked  again, "  should 
we  go  ?  " 

"  Soon  —  to-morrow,  perhaps." 

"  Did  Maria  know  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  she  had  not 
seen  Maria  for  days.  She  must  be  in 
penance  —  often  the  sisters  were  put 
away  in  penance." 

Suddenly,  she  fastened  the  shutter 
and  disappeared.  I  did  not  hear  her 
footsteps  departing,  but  I  heard  others 
approach.  I  heard  a  hand  passed  over  my 
shutter,  and  had  just  time  to  lie  down, 
when  Seraphina,  apparently  without 
unlocking  my  door,  stood  before  me 
with  her  lantern  and  coil  of  keys. 

I  sprang  up,  and  asked  her  what  she 
wanted.  She  made  no  reply,  but  opened 
and  looked  into  my  box  ;  and  gabbled 
and  gesticulated  —  then,  without  an- 
other word,  withdrew  —  and  I  was 
alone,  my  mind  fevered  almost  beyond 
reason.  The  sudden  hope  of  liberty,  ec- 
static as  it  was,  did  not  altogether  ob- 
literate my  anxiety  for  the  poor  girl's 
future.  Who  had  she  made  her  destiny  ? 
the  poor  passionful  child !  The  next 
night  my  shutter  was  unvisited,  save  by 
the  wing  of  the  bat,  or  the  passing 
scream  of  the  little  night-hawk.  I  never 
slept  until  morning.  The  day  crept 
away  in  that  still,  frightful  sameness, 
which  is  a  lingering  death  :  the  abbess 
sent  a  message  by  Seraphina  with  my 
noonday  meal,  that  she  wished  to  see 
me  on  the  morrow.  But  for  the  one 
strong  cord  that  now  bound  me  to  ex- 
istence, how  prayerfully  I  should  have 
hoped  that  morrow  I  might  never  see  ! 

It  was  a  day  of  delicious  sunshine, 
and  I  had  learned  to  count  the  hours  by 
the  shadows  ;  evening  came  at  last,  and 
that  loathsome  woman  brought  my 
evening  meal.  She  sat  on  my  box,  Avhere 
poor  Maria  used  to  sit  softening  my  sor- 
rows by  her  sympathy  ;  and,  though  I 
believed  she  had  played  me  false  as  re- 
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'garded  my  letters,  yet  she  had  been  my 
consolation :  there  sat  Seraphina,  grasp- 
ing her  chin  within  her  hard  dirty 
palms,  and"  telling  me  how  grateful  I 
ought  to  be  ;  for,  even  if  in  the  end  I 
perished,  my  infant  would  be  saved,  be- 
cause it  would  be  taken  from  me — un- 
less I  entered  the  sisterhood.  She  de- 
lighted in  distilling  this  poison  ;  and  as 
she  talked,  and  I  endured  as  best  I 
could,  clinching  my  nails  into  my  own 
flesh  to  keep  myself  quiet  by  a  sense  of 
physical  suffering,  I  saw  jny  midnight 
visitor  pass  and  repass  along  the  walk, 
humming  the  "Non  nobis,"  and  at  last 
she  hung  about  the  door,  as  she  used  to 
do  when  the  full  tide  of  my  popularity 
was  flowing.  I  saw  she  was  playing  with 
the  fastening :  Seraphina  sharply  or- 
dered her  away,  upon  which  she  play- 
fully flung  a  handful  of  CL  jcolate  at  her. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  she  threw 
herself  over  those  which  fell  on  the  floor, 
in  her  determination  that  I  should  not 
partake  of  the  luxury.  My  cunning 
friend  profited  by  the  opportunity,  and 
busied  herself  still  more  with  the  lock  : 
when  the  portress  had  found  and  se- 
creted the  last  fragment  of  the  delicious 
chocolate,  the  temptation  was  repeated 
with  the  same  result,  and  then  the 
laughing  girl  disappeared.  By  this  time 
twilight  had  deepened  into  darkness  — 
the  first  night-bell  was  ringing — "  Ser- 
aphina ! "  was  called,  and  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  crossing  and  grumbling  Ser- 
aphina hastened  away,  leaving  my  even- 
ing meal,  almost  untasted,  behind — a 
very  unusual  thing,  as  certainly  she 
generally  removed  more  than  half  of  the 
food  and  wine.  I  was  almost  delirious 
with  hope — and  this  time  my  hope  was 
not  disappointed  :  the  step  approached 
—  there  was  a  little  scraping  and  shak- 
ing at  the  door,  and  Katerina  unfastened 
it.  My  few  jewels,  and  the  food  Sera- 
phina had  left,  were  concealed  in  my 
dress.  She  took  my  cold,  trembling 
hand  in  hers,  which  was  warm  and  firm, 
and  we  glided  along  the  wall,  through 
the  long  rank  grass  of  the  cemetery, 
stumbling  occasionally  over  a  grave  or 
a  cross,  and  startling  a  bird  from  its 
roost,  until  we  came  to  the  wall.  She 
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put  out  her  hand  in  the  darkness,  feel- 
ing along  as  she  went,  when  suddenly 
she  paused  —  "I  have  got  it !  "  she 
whispered. 

"Got  what?" 

"  The  rope  —  the  ladder  —  feel !  " 

I  did  feel  what  seemed  a  fragile  lad- 
der of  ropes. 

"  I  go  first,"  she  said,  with  her  fierce 
promptness  ;  and,  almost  before  the 
sentence  was  finished,  she  was  hurrying 
on  to  the  wall,  clambering  up  that  fear- 
ful height  with  the  agility  of  a  cat.  As 
suddenly,  she  paused  — 

"  When  the  rope  is  pulled  three 
times,  mount ! " 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  I  held  the 
rope  for  her  —  how  would  it  be  when  it 
went  loose  ?  It  was  so  dark  at  that  par- 
ticular angle  of  the  wall  that  I  could 
hardly  see  beyond  my  own  height.  What 
if,  after  all,  she  should  desert  me !  The 
poor  child  might  be  willing  to  help  me, 
might  really  wish  me  to  go  with  her  to 
England ;  but  who  was  the  man  ?  It 
might  not  answer  his  purpose  to  give 
me  liberty,  or  be  encumbered  by  me. 
The  ladder  had  ceased  to  vibrate ;  it 
hung  in  my  hand.  Suppose  he  had  let 
it  go  ?  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  hours  were 
passing.  There  was  a  pull  —  and  then 
two,  three  —  firm  and  strong  ;  the  first 
was  his,  the  last  were  hers.  I  nerved  my- 
self. My  first  step  was  taken.  How  I 
got  up  or  over  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  heard 
her  voice  ringing  sharply,  as  it  always 
did  —  a  clear  acute  voice  striking  like 
flint  and  steel  upon  my  ears  —  "I  move 
not  without  her  !  "  and  I  was  ths.ii.Hrul 
to  feel  her  arms  round  me,  and  that  she 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

XVI. 

I  REMEMBER  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rope,  and  the  loving  anxiety  of  the  girl 
lest  I  was  hurt;  and  her  childish  delight 
at  the  coarse  peasant  dress  her  lover 
had  brought  her,  which  she  inspected 
by  the  light  of  a  late  moon  ;  and  her  re- 
proaches because  he  had  not  brought 
one  for  me  ;  and  his  reminding  her  that 
he  could  not,  for  he  had  not  the  honor 
of  knowing  of  my  existence ;  and  the 
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chill  I  felt  as  the  idea  grew  upon  me, 
that  the  knowledge  was  a  dreadful  per- 
plexity to  him  ;  —  but  after  a  little  he 
assured  her,  courteously,  that  before 
morning  he  would  find  me  a  disguise  as 
perfect  as  her  own. 

She  it  was,  evidently,  who  wished  to 
get  to  England.  She  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  could  not  be 
safe  in  Italy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  her 
passion  for  her  companion  had  struck 
sudden  fire  during  a  holiday  of  three 
days  she  had  passed  with  some  relative, 
where  she  had  first  discovered  the  deter- 
mination they  had  come  to  as  to  her 
passing  her  life  in  a  convent — poor  im- 
pulsive child  !  Her  disguise  was  quick- 
ly adopted  ;  and  after  a  rest  of  a  few 
minutes  we  commenced  descending  the 
mountain.  The  man's  care  and  atten- 
tion were  of  course  given  to  the  girl, 
who  little  needed  them.  She  sprang  from 
bank  to  rock,  over  gully  and  stream  ; 
now  swinging  by  a  bough — then  leap- 
ing a  descent.  Frequently  she  would 
spring  back  to  me,  extending  her  hands 
to  help  me,  and  once  insisted  on  his 
carrying  me  over  a  stream,  which  she 
seemed  delighted  to  splash  through. 
Far  up  in  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  as  the 
morning  broke,  we  heard  the  first  matin 
bell  of  the  convent.  She  grasped  my 
arm,  and  after  listening  to  catch  the 
faint  sound —  and  crossing  herself — 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  burst  into  a 
wild  laugh,  so  full  of  joy  and  triumph, 
that  it  turned  the  current  of  my 
thoughts  ;  for  every  time  my  eyes  rest- 
ed on  "  Carlo,"  (as  she  called  him,  while 
he  called  her  ««  Bella,")  I  felt  as  if  en- 
veloped in  a  damp  shroud.  He  Avas  a 
well-formed,  handsome  man,  of  perhaps 
five  and  twenty — certainly,  despite  his 
peasant  habit,  with  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  gentleman  —  but  of  a  gentleman 
in  whom  I  could  not  for  a  moment  trust 

—  he  was  always  peeping  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  long  almond-shaped  eyes ; 
he  never  even  looked  "Bella"  full  in  the 
ftfce.  His  head  was  beautifully  shaped 

—  the  brow  broad,  not  high  ;  but  the 
chin  and  lower  part  of  the  face  were 
full  to  sensuality.  Add  to  all  this  those 
wavering,  artful  eves,  lying  in  perpetu- 


al ambush  beneath  their  silky  lashes, 
and  you  would  as  soon,  either  upon  im- 
pulse or  reflection,  take  a  rattlesnake 
to  your  bosom  as  that  man  into  your 
confidence.  He  could  not  smile  :  when 
he  tried,  his  lips  seemed  quivering  in 
disdain  of  the  effort-^- he  never  be- 
stowed one  frank,  free-loving  smile  on 
that  trusting  child,  whose  eyes  swught 
his  as  if  they  had  been  the  eyes  of  an 
angel !  I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  specu- 
late upon  who,  or  what,  he  was.  I  only 
questioned  if  his  interest  would  lead 
him  to  be  true  to  the  impassioned  fool 
whose  heart  and  soul  were  his  —  a  love 
whose  triumph  was  its  slavery,  seeking 
no  girlish  concealment  —  an  unblush- 
ing love  — Ranting  to  prove  its  devotion 
for  life  or  death  —  one  great  passion 
sweeping  away  all  others.  I  remem- 
bered my  own  sense  of  shame  when  I 
discovered  that  I  loved ;  but  she  longed 
to  show  it  to  the  world.  She  believed  in 
him  more  truly  than  she  had  ever  be- 
lieved in  her  patron  saint. 

Alas  for  that  poor  heart  when  its 
shipwreck  came !  At  length  we  reached 
a  mingling  of  rock  and  ruin  —  which 
might  be  a  place  of  ambush,  or  a  place 
of  halt — bounded  on  one  side  by  richly- 
wooded  groves  of  ancient  chestnuts, 
and  on  the  other  by  rocky  acclivi- 
ties, that  only  afforded  sure  footing  to 
the  goat.  I  quickly  followed  Katerina's 
example,  and  threw  myself  on  the  grass. 
I  had  gone  wildly  onward  while  I  had 
power  to  move,  and  now  felt  as  if  I 
should  never  move  again  ;  but  still  my 
heart  bounded  —  I  WAS  FREE  !  Carlo 
left  us  to  ourselves,  and  disappeared  be- 
hind some  rocks  that  were  more  than 
half  concealed  by  rampant  aloes  and 
wild  figs  ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  re- 
turned, bringing  a  pitcher  of  milk,  and 
the  dress  complete  of  a  peasant  or  goat- 
herd. I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belonged,  but  he  suggested 
that  I  should  adopt  it  as  my  disguise.  I 
shrank  from  it ;  but  the  girl  sprang  at 
it  with  delight.  It  would  be  the  very 
thing  for  her  —  sh«  would  make  a  cap- 
ital boy  —  she  always  loved  to  dress  up 
in  her  cousin's  clothes  —  and  I  should 
be  the  Contadina  — — —  and  their  sister 
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—  that  was  it !  —  I  should  be  their  sis- 
ter. I  was  just  a  shy,  modest  Contadi- 
na.  O,  how  she  would  ruffle  and  swag- 
ger as  a  boy  !  how  stupid  Carlo  was  not 
to  think  of  it  before  !  She  would  com- 
mand him  —  she  laughed  and  chatted 
while  the  sun  was  rising,  and  while  we 
drank  the  milk ;  but  at  last  he  told  us 
that,  as  we  must  be  prepared  for  pur- 
suit, the  sooner  we  arranged  our  dresses 
the   better.  My  look  and  air  was  so 
"  foreign  "  that  it  would  certainly  be- 
tray them  unless  I  changed  my  aspect 
altogether.    My  skin  could  be  tinted 
with  walnut  leaves  ;  but  there  was  my 
fair  hair !  He  spoke  with  a  contempt 
and  bitterness  I  could  ill  endure.  Kate- 
rina  revelled  in  stratagems  ~  she  was  a 
born  intriguante  ;  she  could  not  have 
gone  straightforward  in  any  thing.  "  I 
should  be  ill,"  she  said  directly  —  "I 
should  have  a  miserable  toothache,  and 
my  face  tied  up  —  a  handkerchief  all 
over  my  head  like  an  old  woman  —  I 
should  be  their  sick  sister ; "  and  laugh- 
ing as  if  we  were  free  from  all  danger, 
she  hurried  me  behind  the  rocks,  de- 
manding Carlo's  silk  handkerchief  to 
complete  the  disguise.    At  any  other 
time  I  must  have  been  intensely  amused 
at  her   genius    for   masquerade.     She 
equipped    herself    to    perfection  —  I 
should  not  have  known  her  any  where  ; 
and  at  every  new  device  she  ran  to  show 
herself  to  her  lover  with  the  most  play- 
ful and  simple  exultation.  The  convent 
Signorita — the  supposed-to-be  devout 
little  maiden,  devoted  to  a  heavenly 
bridegroom  —  was  transformed  into  a 
perfect  little  "  scamp."  She  might  have 
passed  at  Naples  as  one  of  those  mi- 
raculous boys  who  live  on  watermelons 
and  music  —  up  to  any  thing  —  ready 
for  any  thing.  Then  she  dressed  me  in 
her  cast-off  bodice  and  petticoat,  stain- 
ing my  skin,  and  finally  tying  up  my 
head  and  face  as  if  I  were  a  miserable 
sufferer  from  pain.  She  insisted  on  my 
stuffing  a  fig  into  my  mouth  to  form  a 
palpable  swelling,  and  exulted  in  her 
idea,  because  it  would  prevent  my  talk- 
ing. My  "  bad  Italian   would  betray 
me."  Now,  I  need  only  shake  my  head 

—  not  speak.   This  masquerade  seized 
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upon  her  with  such  tenacity,  that  even 
Carlo  was  forgotten — she  threw  herself 
with  as  much  earnestness  into  a  phan- 
tasy as  into  a  reality.  At  last,  when  I 
was  transformed,  she  led  me  forth  with 
mock  solemnity,  and  presented  me  to 
her  lover.  He  assured  us  both  that  our 
disguises  were  so  perfect  that  he  must 
have  been  deceived.  "  Then,"  she  ex- 
claimed, passionately,  with  one  of  her 
sudden  changes  of  mood,  "  then  you 
cannot  love  me,  Carlo,  for  love  sees 
through  all  disguises  !  "  And  she  pout- 
ed—  and  then  changed  as  rapidly  again 
into  eloquent  indignation.  Her  eyes 
flashed,  and  it  required  at  least  two 
whispers  and  a  kiss  to  restore  her  to 
herself.  "  Herself !  "  What  was  her- 
self ?  At  times  she  was  like  a  young 
tiger-cat,  dangerous  even  in  her  play ; 
at  others,  shivering  and  cooing  like  a 
frightened  dove ! 

While  I  was  well  content  with  my 
disguise,  the  "  lovers "  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  a  natural  strip 
of  terrace  that  overhung  a  rich  but  nar- 
row valley.  There  was  the  mingled  ver- 
dure of  the  ilex,  the  tamarisk,  the  pal- 
metto, and  the  mastic  trees.  Overpow- 
ered as  I  was  with  fatigue,  (and,  poor 
child,  she  had  poured  milk  on  my  feet 
—  for  she  had  no  water  —  and  dried 
them  with  my  cast-off  dress,  which  she 
concealed  in  the  depths  of  a  half  cell, 
half  cavern,)  I  lay,  dozing  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  palmetto,  yet  catching,  with- 
out seeking  to  do  so,  bits  and  scraps  of 
their  discourse.  She  was  urging  her  de- 
sire to  go  to  England,  and  he  was  com- 
bating it,  in  even-toned  whisperings. 
While  her  young  voice  was  modulated 
into  every  degree  of  impatience  and 
tenderness,  of  self-will  and  entreaty,  he 
was  evidently  waiting  for  some  message 
or  signal  from  below,  and  impatient  at 
its  delay,  the  day  waned  on ;  my  fatigue 
gradually  lessened,  and  we  all  became 
restless,  and  anxious  to  proceed.  Carlo 
procured  some  more  milk  and  peasant 
bread,  which  hunger  made  delicious. 
At  last,  when,  fairly  exhausted  by 
watching  and  impatience,  I  longed  to 
set  forward  alone,  Carlo  questioned  me, 
but  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  as  to  my  fu- 
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ture  plans,  and  particularly  inquired 
into  my  resources.  I  showed  him  a  ring 
—  only  one,  for  I  had  no  faith  in  him  ; 
he  examined  it,  and  told  its  value  to 
within  a  few  scudi ;  hut  he  said  that, 
beautiful  as  it  was,  it  would  hardly  bear 
my  expenses  to  England.  I  told  him  it 
would  not  be  taxed  to  that  extent,  as 
when  once  my  friends  received  my  let- 
ters I  should  be  abundantly  provided 
for.  The  girl  was  charmed  with  the 
ring,  but  chid  her  lover  for  thinking  of 
expense.  "  What  sufficed  for  two,"  she 
said,  "  she  had  always  heard  would 
suffice  for  three,  and  I  should  be  with 
them.  I  was  her  friend.  She  loved  me 
from  the  first  moment  she  saw  me,  and 
she  hated  Seraphina.  She  would  have 
got  me  out  of  the  convent  were  it  only 
to  plague  Seraphina.  Look  !  she  would 
cut  off  that  finger,  if  it  could  torture 
Seraphina  !  —  she  was  so  cruel,  and  so 
greedy.  She  would  steal  their  choco- 
late, their  grapes,  even  their  little  trin- 
kets, and  sell  them  when  she  went  to 
sell  the  work.  She  was  a  wretch,  that 
Seraphina  !  —  and  she  liked  best  to  tyr- 
annize over  me  —  she  would  burn  me 
if  she  could — which  she,  Katerina,  had 
resolved  she  should  not  do.  She  could 
imagine  her  wrath  when  she  found  I 
was  gone,  and  had  to  endure  the  rage 
of  the  abbess,  who  valued  my  skill.  The 
abbess  would  punish  her  as  portress, 
and  she  would  have  no  food  but  bread 
and  water  for  a  week,  and  then  she 
would  pinch  her  cat  for  vengeance,  and 
then  he  would  scratch  and  bite  her.  O, 
it  would  be  such  sport  —  such  rare 
sport — and  all  her  plotting,  all  her  own 
doing  !  "  Although  Carlo  questioned 
me  closely  as  to  England,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  there,  he  gave  me  no 
idea  of  what  his  plans  were ;  and  it 
Was  only  from  the  girl's  frankness  I 
gathered  that  she  would  be  entitled  to 
large  Avealth  "  when  she  was  old 
enough."  I  reminded  him  that  he 
should  at  once  find  a  priest  to  unite 
them,  and  he  replied,  "  Certainly ;  it 
should  be  done  that  evening.  Only,"  he 
added,  sneeringly,  "  he  did  not  think 
that  heretics  attached  any  importance 
to  the  marriage  ceremony." 
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I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  converse 
with  him ;  and  though  the  young  girl, 
by  virtue  of  her  dress  and  what  she  had 
done  for  me,  constituted  herself  my  pro- 
tectress, I  was  glad  to  continue  the 
character  she  had  assigned  me  of  "her 
sick  sister."  When  the  hour  at  last  ar- 
rived for  the  renewal  of  our  journey,  I 
followed  them  into  the  depths  of  the 
valley ;  and  during  this  part  of  the 
journey,  until  nearly  midnight,  we  were 
accompanied  by  another  man,  who  had 
been  looked  for  anxiously  —  a  friend 
of  Carlo's,  and  who  addressed  Carlo  as 
"  Count."  We  halted  at  last  at  a  dwell- 
ing, and  entered  a  long  and  rather 
narrow  room,  broken  into  alcoves  and 
deep  bay  windows,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rich  furniture,  quaint  and  carved, 
and  tapestried  draperies  ;  there  was  a 
table  at  one  end  with  refreshment,  and 
lights  in  a  massive  candelabrum  ;  but 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  been  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I 
was  so  completely  exhausted  that  I  sank 
into  a  chair,  faint  and  trembling.  The 
girl  poured  me  out  some  wine  —  which 
I  had  hardly  sufficient  life  to  swallow 
—  and  then  sat  with  the  two  men,  and 
ate  and  drank  what  had  been  evidently 
prepared  for  them.  Poor  child  !  she  did 
not  forget  me,  but  brought  fruit  and 
wine,  and  desired  a  woman,  who  seemed 
of  some  authority,  to  prepare  me  a  bed. 
After  a  little,  the  stranger  disappeared, 
and  Katerina  came,  and,  half  sitting 
on  the  floor,  laid  her  head  in  my  lap. 
She  said  she  was  very,  very  tired —  and 
yet  she  was  to  be  married  that  night ! 
Carlo  was  cross.  She  wanted  to  have 
been  married  in  her  proper  dress  —  in 
the  robe  of  a  lady,  as  she  was  ;  but  Car- 
lo would  not  hear  of  it.  He  said  it  was 
not  safe  —  the  disguise  must  be  retain- 
ed ;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  England  ; 
but  she  would  go — she  would  have  her 
own  way.  Her  lover  did  not  like  her 
talking  to  me.  He  advanced  with  ex- 
ceeding courtesy  of  manner — regretted 
the  haste  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled —  hoped  I  would  not  suffer  from 
it  —  that  the  priest  would  arrive  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  should  see  the  cere- 
mony performed  —  that,  from  informa- 
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tion  he  had  received,  he  feared  we  could 
not  start  early  in  the  morning,  hut  writ- 
ing materials  should  be  in  my  room,  and 
I  could  address  whom  I  pleased  —  he 
had  no  doubt  that  all  arrangements 
would  be  completed  by  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  then  we  should  proceed  in 
safety. 

"  To  England  ?  "  added  the  girl  — 
who  was  more  than  half  asleep,  her 
bright  looks  changed  by  fatigue  into  an 
expression  of  intense  weariness. 

"  Where  you  please,"  he  replied, 
kissing  her  hand ;  "  you  know  I  am 
your  slave." 

"  And  I  won't  be  married  to-night," 
she  continued  pettishly.  "  I  will  be 
married  like  a  lady — I  will  be  properly 
dressed  !  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Ortola- 
ni  being  married  in  the  masquerade  of 
a  peasant  boy  ?  I  won't  be  married,  if  I 
don't  like  ;  and  I  don't  like  to  be  mar- 
ried to-night." 

He  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
drew  her  from  me,  and  walked  her  up 
and  down  the  room,  wooing  her  with 
kind  words  and  caresses,  which  truly  I 
had  never  seen  him  do  before.  He 
showed  her  the  ring,  and  tried  it  on  her 
little  fat  finger,  after  much  playful  pout- 
ing. She  evidently  did  not  admire  its 
plainness  ;  and  to  compensate  for  that, 
he  produced  one  of  bright  glittering 
stones,  that  looked  brave  on  her  brown 
hand.  And  she  was  charmed.  He  then 
took  a  case  from  his  bosom,  and  showed 
her  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  that  made  her 
scream  and  jump  with  delight ;  but  he 
positively  refused  to  let  her  have  them 
until  after  the  ceremony.  When  that 
was  concluded,  he  said,  he  would  clasp 
them  in  her  ears  himself.  Immediately 
her  humor  changed.  Why  was  not  the 
priest  come  ?  What  delayed  him  ?  Was 
he  sure  he  would  come  ?  O,  she  did  so 
long  to  be  married,  to  have  those  beau- 
tiful ear-rings !  How  she  should  like 
Seraphina  to  see  them  !  That  was  it ; 
if  Seraphina  could  only  see  them,  it 
would  kill  her,  it  would  certainly  kill 
her  on  the  spot ! 

There  was  a  time  when  I  might  have 
laughed  at  this  childishness ;  now  it 
struck  me  as  positively  horrible  —  a 
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creature  on  the  threshold  of  life's  boon 
or  blast  to  give  a  thought  to  such  baw- 
bles  !  I  held  him  in  fear  if  not  in  hatred 

—  and  her  in   bitter  contempt.  Yet, 
why  ?  And  did  not  I  owe  to  her  my  lib- 
erty ?  How  much  better,  even,  was  her 
earnest  passion  for  the  man  than  her 
passion  for  the    trinkets !    yet   there 
seemed  as  much  of  love  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  Poor  child !  At  last,  Avhen 
the  lights  were   burning  low  in  that 
grand  old  candelabrum,  and  the  shad- 
ows melting  into  darkness,  a  priest  or 
friar  —  for  he  might  have  been  either, 
or  neither,  if  such  had  been  the  man's 
pleasure  —  entered  with  the  stranger 
who  had  accompanied  us   during  the 
latter  part  of  our  journey.  He  made 
some  sharp  observations  on  the  unseem- 
liness of  the  wedding  dress  of  my  young 
friend ;  and  there  was  much  whispering 
and  soothing,  both  of  the  girl  and  the 
priest  —  for  she  fell  in  with  the  priest's 
idea,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  while  she  described 
the  beautiful  dress  in  which  she  wished 
to  have  been  married.  At  last,  howev- 
er, the  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the 
ceremony  gone  through.  And  when  it 
was  over,  she  threw  herself  in  my  arms, 
and  asked  me  to  bless  and  wish  her  hap- 
piness. She  was  a  strange  mingling  of 
fervency    and    folly,    and,    differently 
trained,    might   have    grown    into    a 
charming  woman. 

I  remained  awake  a  long  time  that 
night ;  though  my  heart  and  brain  were 
full  of  my  own  hopes  —  God  help  me  ! 

—  I  had  no  fears,  for  I  was  free,  and 
laughed  at  the  difficulties  of  the  jour- 
ney. Yet  I  felt  a  flood  of  sympathy  for 
the  little  bride,  and  fancied  how  I  could 
reason  with  and  mould  her.  I  prayed 
earnestly  for  her,  and  fell  asleep  while 
my  thoughts  were  prayer.  Poor  Kate- 
rina ! 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  had  finished 
his  morning  course— it  was  near  noon. 
I  had  not  inspected  the  room  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  but  by  daylight  I  saw  it  was 
common,  and  coarsely  furnished. 

I  used  the  small  allowance  of  water, 
and  felt  refreshed,  and  dressed  myself, 
still  preserving  the  masquerade  of  the 
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swollen  face,  and  not  removing  more 
than  I  could  help  of  the  brown  color 
which  so  disguised  me.  The  house  was 
perfectly  still ;  my  window  looked  into 
a  sort  of  court-yard.  There  was  a  cat, 
apparently  asleep,  under  a  dilapidated 
archway,  Avhich  evidently  led  to  some 
domestic  office ;  and  I  perceived  some 
one  watching  pigeons  who  were  cooing 
or  drinking  on  the  edge  of  a  horse- 
trough.  I  opened  my  door,  and  wan- 
dered from  one  passage  to  another,  un- 
til I  found  myself  in  a  large  rough  kitch- 
en, where  a  man  and  woman  were  eating 
what  might  have  been  a  breakfast  or  a 
dinner. 

I  inquired  for  my  companions.  Both 
man  and  woman  looked  astonished ; 
and  then  the  woman  told  me  that  "  my 
master  and  mistress  had  departed  soon 
after  sunrise." 

"My  master  and  mistress!"  but 
fortunately  I  remained  silent.  "  Of 
course,"  she  continued,  "  I  knew  that 
I  was  to  remain  behind !  The  young 
lady  cried  very  much,  and  did  so  want 
to  bid  me  good-by  before  she  went ;  but 
the  gentleman  would  not  let  her  —  he 
almost  forced  her  into  the  carriage. 
She  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  even 
in.  boy's  clothes  —  and  I  must  have 
loved  her.  Had  I  been  long  in  her  ser- 
vice ?  " 

"  Not  long." 

"  Ah !  she  must  have  been  a  good 
catch,  or  the  count  would  not  have  had 
her.  He  had  behaved  very  like  a  gentle- 
man to  them  —  so  I  must  sit  down,  and 
have  some  breakfast,  and  dinner,  too, 
if  I  liked  —  and  stay  all  night —  only 
the  count  said  I  was  in  haste  to  get 
back  to  my  own  country,  and  her  hus- 
band was  to  put  me  in  the  nearest  road 
to  the  port." 

I  thanked  her  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
and  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  take  the  hint,  and  seem 
to  be  a  servant  ^jffixious  to  return  to 
England.  At  first  I  felt  I  had  been 
shamefully  deserted ;  but  I  was  at  lib- 
erty, and  in  a  few  brief  days  should  be 
in  England !  The  convent  walls  were 
a  protection  :  were  they  not  also  a  pris- 
on ?  I  endeav9red  to  play  my  part ;  but 


tears  would  force  themselves  down  my 
cheeks  —  large,  scalding  tears. 

"  She  cried  as  you  do,"  said  the  wo- 
man, "  but  with  greater  noise." 

"  Is  this,"  I  at  last  inquired,  "  the 
count's  residence  ?  " 

"  O,  no  ;  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
who  is  away.  Ah,  that  count  is  a  very 
curious  gentleman  —  very  !  I  hope  the 
young  lady  may  be  happy !  —  if  you 
had  much  to  do  in  persuading  her  to 
leave  her  parents  for  him,  you  have 
much  to  answer  for,  young  woman." 

I  assured  her  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  the  evening  of  her  departure. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and 
said  that  was  not  the  way  such  matters 
were  managed  in  her  youth  —  then  the 
waiting-maids  arranged  all  the  affairs 
of  young  lovers,  and  were  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  was  evident  that  she  did  not  at  first 
believe  I  was  really  ignorant  of  their 
former  or  future  plans  ;  and  when,  I 
suppose,  my  air  of  perfect  truthfulness 
forced  the  conviction  upon  her  that  I 
did  not  know  more  than  I  acknowledged, 
she  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  drew  down  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  bitter  contempt.  I  told  her  after 
breakfast  that  I  was  without  money. 

"  What !  had  they  not  paid  me  my 
wages  ?  " 

"  They  owed  me  nothing." 

"  Alas  !  how  was  I  to  get  to  England 
without  money  —  such  a  country  as  it 
was  for  money  !  Such  a  journey  !  My 
mistress  wanted  to  go  to  England  ;  but 
the  count  was  too  wise  for  that  —  he 
would  not  trust  her  among  heretics ;  but 
he  had  taken  her  —  she  was  not  to  tell 
where.  How  was  I  to  go  on  without 
money  ?  " 

I  showed  her  the  ring  I  had  shown 
Carlo.  Her  eyes  gleamed  and  glittered 
over  it.  Then  she  exclaimed,  her  hus- 
band could  sell  it  for  me  ;  or,  indeed, 
she  would  buy  it  herself;  would  I  name 
the  price  ? 

I  demanded  half  what  it  had  cost. 
"  O,  I  raved !  Such  a  sum  for  such  a  lit- 
tle thing."  Then  the  husband  was  called 
into  consultation  —  he  had  been  a  cou- 
rier, and  would  know  its  exact  value — 
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they  are  a  tribe  of  thieves,  those  cou- 
riers ;  but  there  are  some  honest  men 
among  them,  and  he  was  one.  The  ring, 
he  said,  was  beyond  her  means,  and 
well  worth  what  I  asked  ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  his  friend,  the  jeweller,  at  the 
village  to  which  I  must  go,  would  give 
that  for  it.  He  would  see  to  it,  if  the 
signora  liked  —  he  would  accompany 
her  at  once.  But  the  sum  she  would  re- 
ceive would  not  take  her  to  England  in 
the  cheapest  way.  Had  she  no  other 
jewel  ? 

I  told  him  I  had  a  pair  of  ear-rings  of 
as  much  value  —  perhaps  more  —  (the 
woman  had  left  the  room  when  I  made 
this  communication)  —  and  he  said, 
"  Very  good,  that  will  do.  Do  not  show 
them  to  my  wife  ;  gold  and  jewels  glit- 
ter in  her  eyes,  and  bewilder  her  brain. 
A  post  leaves  the  village  this  evening  to 
meet  the  great  coach.  As  we  go  along  I 
will  give  you  instructions  where  and 
how  you  are  to  get  your  passport.  Hush ! 
When  my  wife  —  (she  is,  for  all  that,  a 
good  soul)  —  when  she  comes  again,  be 
sure  you  swear  you  have  but  the  ring. 
She  scents  jewels,  as  a  terrier  scents 
rats,  and  never  gets  off  the  scent  till  she 
bags  her  game.  Hush  !  she  will  invite 
you  to  stay,  and  be  as  sweet  and  mild  as 
almonds  ;  but  trust  her  not !  She  can't 
help  it,  good  soul,  no  more  than  a  girl 
can  help  having  sweethearts  and  fooling 
them.  I  see  you  are  not  what  you  seem ; 
but  that's  nought  to  me.  I  have  seen 
strange  mysteries  in  my  time,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  duty  of  silence."  His  tongue 
never  rested ;  but  the  old  man  was  faith- 
ful and  kind  to  me.  "  Go  to  your  room, 
lady,  and  take  up  your  hair  more  care- 
fully, for  the  golden  hair  and  the  brown 
skin  do  not  belong  to  each  other." 

The  false  count  had  promised  me 
writing  materials ;  but  they  had  not 
been  placed  within  my  reach  ;  if  they 
had  I  should  not  have  used  them.  I 
would  be  my  own  post — nothing,  noth- 
ing, now  between  me  and  home  —  home 
and  happiness !  Never,  never  had  I 
more  palpitating  heart,  or  wilder  dream, 
than  during  the  half  hour  in  which  I 
girded  myself  for  that  journey  home  — 
to  England  —  to  Oswald!  Twice  the 
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woman  tapped  at  my  door  to  know  if  I 
Avanted  any  thing  —  if  I  would  stay  and 
rest  one  day — I  did  not  seem  strong — 
I  had  better  stay  —  could  she  help  me  ? 

I  thought  of  her  husband's  words,  and 
would  not  venture  to  remove  the  ear- 
rings from  the  other  jewels  that  were 
concealed  on  my  person,  until  I  had 
fastened  the  coverlet  as  a  curtain  over 
the  door  —  for  I  perceived  very  bright 
eyes  peering  through  the  chinks.  What 
a  world  of  terrible  brightness  are  in 
those  Italian  eyes ! 

The  old  courier,  as  I  have  said,  was 
true  and  faithful ;  he  disposed  of  my 
trinkets  to  his  friend  in  the  village,  pla- 
cing in  my  hand  much  more  than  I  re- 
quired for  them.  He  calculated  what 
my  expenses  ought  to  be,  foresaw  that 
at  Marseilles  I  would  change  my  dress, 
and  recommended  me  to  a  respectable 
woman,  who,  as  he  said,  understood 
and  practised  the  virtues  of  silence  and 
obedience.  He  refused  to  accept  a  coin 
for  his  trouble.  ' '  It  gave  him  pleasure," 
he  declared,  "  to  have  a  touch  now  and 
then  at  his  old  trade ;  it  kept  life  in 
him ! "  He  gave  me  in  charge  to  an- 
other friend  of  his  —  the  conductor, 
who  promised,  in  his  turn,  to  make  me 
over  to  the  conductor  of  the  "  great 
coach."  He  whispered  to  me  that  I  was 
well  rid  of  "  the  count,"  and  that  he 
would  make  an  offering  to  the  Virgin  to 
induce  her  to  protect  the  poverina  he 
had  married.  With  the  truest  delicacy 
he  avoided  even  insinuating  a  question; 
and  when  he  waved  his  cap,  and  bow- 
ed, as  the  extraordinary  mass  of  wood 
and  cordage  and  noise,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  abomination  and  discomfort  of 
which  the  old  French,  German,  or  Ital- 
ian voiture  was  capable,  staggered  off, 
I  felt  I  had  parted  from  a  friend. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recount  the 
nothings  which  made  up  the  remainder 
of  my  journey.  I  became  each  day  more 
feverish  and  impatient  ;  the  delays 
and  slowness  of  the  travelling  were 
terrible;  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world 
stood  still.  I  watched  the  horses  crawl- 
ing up  and  stumbling  down  the 
steeps,  and  the  chant  or  song  —  call  it 
which  you  like  —  of  the  conductor,  bro- 
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ken  only  by  the  crack  of  the  driver's 
whip,  was  slow  death  to  me.  I  longed 
to  get  out  and  walk,  and  once  tried  to 
do  so  with  a  monotonous  sort  of  woman, 
who  day  and  night  cracked  and  ate 
walnuts  ;  it  was  up-hill,  and  I  soon  tired, 
and  was  glad  to  get  into  my  corner 
again.  Still,  I  endeavored  to  console 
myself  with  the  conviction  that,  slow 
as  they  were,  every  time  those  ponder- 
ous wheels  revolved  I  was  so  much 
nearer  England.  That  indeed  was  joy. 
O,  how  I  counted  then*  turnings  after 
this  thought  had  possession  of  my  im- 
agination. I  believe  they  were  all  very 
kind  to  me.  The  monotonous  woman 
had  a  child,  a  boy  of  about  seven,  and 
the  conductor  used  to  seat  him  on  his 
shoulder,  and  tell  him  stories  while  he 
walked  up  the  hills  ;  but  every  time  the 
child  saw  a  wild-flower  he  would  insist 
on  gathering  it  for  me  ;  he  discovered 
that  I  liked  them ;  and  then  he  would 
rest  his  little  pale  face  on  my  lap,  and 
ask  me  to  tell  him  stories.  He  is  a 
pleasant  memory,  to-day ;  but  as  to  a 
story — even  if  I  had  sufficiently  under- 
stood the  language  to  tell  one — I  could 
easier  have  told  his  fate  !  The  world,  for 
me,  had  but  one  story  ! 

The  remembrance  of  the  slowness  of 
that  journey  seems  even  now  to  turn  my 
blood  to  lead  and  still  my  pulse  —  it 
was  dreadful ;  if  I  could  have  slept  it 
would  have  relieved  me  —  if  I  could 
have  given  my  mind  other  cares,  other 
thoughts !  I  tried  to  rest  it  on  Maria, 
on  the  kindness  of  those  poor  nuns  be- 
fore they  knew  that  I  had  any  talent  to 
serve  then*  house  —  I  tried  to  go  back 
to  my  own  childhood — I  tried  to  divert 
my  attention  from  the  one  engrossing 
thought  by  which  I  was  overwhelmed  ; 
in  vain ! 

Yes,  even  now  I  recall  to  very  pain- 
ful memory  the  mournful  tardiness  of 
that  long  and  slow  journey. 

XVII. 

I  WAS  in  England !  We  had  a  sharp 
run  across,  and  the  packet  swung  and 
heaved,  and  tossed  even  before  a  light 
breeze,  as  steamers  do  now  in  a  heavy 
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sea.  Ill  as  I  was,  I  would  remain  on  deck : 
the  English  sailors,  the  English  voices, 
the  English  boat,  and  tar,  and  sails,  and 
ropes  —  all  —  all  were  taken  into  my 
heart.  I  clung  to  any  thing  I  could 
grasp,  that  I  might  catch  the  first  sight 
of  the  "  white  cliffs,"  so  inexpressibly 
dear  to  the  exile ;  yet,  when  we  were 
almost  in-shore,  I  could  not  see  them 
for  the  blinding  tears  —  delicious  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude.  For  the  first  time 
I  really  understood  the  mighty  Provi- 
dence, the  pardoning  mercy  and  protec- 
tion, that  had  saved  me  from  myself. 

I  had  often  felt  the  sudden  inspira- 
tion of  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but  the 
nearer  we  drew  to  England,  the  more 
did  a  holy  and  fervent  gratitude  to  God 
elevate,  and  yet  subdue,  me. 

The  packet  drew  up  suddenly,  like  a 
race-horse,  alongside  the  Dover  pier.  I 
could  have  kissed  the  very  stones  I  stood 
upon.  I  was  in  England :  in  a  few  hours 
I  could  be  —  I  should  be  —  at  home  ! 
HOME  ! 

It  was  night.  I  did  not  go  to  the  hotel 
where  we  had  been  together  :  I  went  to 
another  ;  and  the  power  was  mercifully 
given  me  to  pray  fervently,  and  to  sleep 
—  almost  the  untroubled  sleep  of  child- 
hood. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  looked  in  the 
glass,  I  felt  my  womanly  vanity,  or  pro- 
priety— call  it  which  you  will — wound- 
ed :  I  could  not  appear  in  that  dilapidat- 
ed state  before  my  husband.  I  was  to 
leave  Dover  in  two  hours.  Folding  my 
veil  over  my  face,  I  went  to  a  jeweller's 
to  dispose  of  my  last  trinket,  except  my 
bracelet,  which,  small  as  it  was,  I  knew 
was  worth  all  the  rest.  The  jewel 
brought  me  several  guineas.  I  made  a 
few  purchases — the  first,  a  large  cloak, 
sufficiently  handsome  ;  the  last,  a  pair 
of  boots.  A  bonnet  and  the  cloak  I  put 
on — the  boots  I  took  in  my  hand  to  the 
hotel.  They  were  "  done  up  "  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper.  In  my  haste  I  tore  the 
paper  off —  for  I  was  to  leave  Dover  in 
half  an  hour  —  and  threw  it  on  the 
dressing-table.  I  so  well  remember 
brushing  my  hair,  and  wondering  if  Sir 
Oswald  would  recall  how  long  it  had 
once  been ;  and  even  thinking  —  God 
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help  me  !  —  how  pretty  the  natural 
waves  and  curls  looked,  concealing, 
while  adorning,  my  pale  cheeks.  I  took 
up  a  fragment  of  the  paper  to  fold  round 
my  comb,  and  my  quick  sight  caught  a 
paragraph :  — 

"  We  are  able  to  state,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  as  Mr.  Hobert  finds  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
paired state  of  his  health  requiring  a 
perfect  cessation  from  the  duties  of 
public  life,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Oswald  Harvey 
has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
and  commenced  an  animated  canvass 
of  his  native  county." 

It  was  a  paper  of  only  yesterday.  O, 
joy  unspeakable  !  He  was  at  Brecken 
Hall,  with  health  and  spirit  to  enter  in- 
to public  life  !  I  should  hear  him  speak 
in  his  country's  senate  —  I  should  see 
him  quoted — his  eloquence  would  pen- 
etrate all  hearts  —  his  learning  —  his 
power  of  grasping  and  elucidating  every 
subject,  would  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
throughout  England  —  he  would  be  the 
man  of  his  time  !  I  read  and  re-read  the 
paragraph  on  that  soiled  and  crumpled 
scrap  of  paper  :  it  seemed  to  me  printed 
in  letters  of  bright  gold.  O !  was  it  real  ? 

—  was  I  truly  his  wife — the  mother  of 
his  child,  who  would  soon  be  born  into 
the  world  to  the  inheritance  of  his  name 

—  his  virtues  ?    My  unborn  child  !  — 
his  child  and  mine  ! 

I  have  since  heard  mothers  say,  that 
if  the  painful  choice  were  placed  before 
them  —  the  husband  or  the  child  —  to 
forsake  one  of  the  two  —  they  would 
cleave  to  the  child.  It  was  not  so  with 
me:  /would  cleave  to  my  husband.  I 
felt  all  along  that  I  must  do  justice  to 
my  child ;  but  the  first  object  of  my  life 
— my  great  triumph — was  that  I  should 
fasten  my  husband's  heart  to  me  by  the 
gift  of  this  infant,  and  make  him  rejoice 
as  he  had  never  rejoiced  before. 

The  high-mettled  steeds  trotted  forth 
in  the  clear  sunlight,  and  the  coach  was 
to  me  as  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  an- 
gels. The  clear  call  of  the  guard's  horn 
was  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  —  the 
cheerful  English  tongue  rang  in  my  ears. 


The  coach  went  to  a  small  town,  just 
eighteen  miles  from  Brecken  Hall :  the 
guard  told  me  I  should  easily  get  horses 
on.  How  the  rivers  glittered  and  the 
fields  glowed  in  their  fresh  and  amazing 
beauty !  As  we  flew  past,  the  hedge- 
rows seemed,  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
faded  hues  of  France,  as  if  robed  in 
velvet.  The  oaks  of  England,  so  firm- 
set  and  wide-spreading  !  The  woods, 
surrounding  the  stately  mansion  skirt- 
ing the  broad  meadows,  and  sweeping 
lawns  !  The  enclosures  —  such  things 
of  strength  and  neatness !  The  delicious 
cottages,  embosomed  in  foliage  and  fra- 
grance, honeysuckles  and  roses,  and 
clematis,  entwining  each  the  other ; 
while  the  tiny  gardens  were  models  of 
careful  keeping  !  Wh  ere  in  all  the  world 
can  we  match  our  English  cottages  — 
or  their  masters  ?  —  the  round,  fresh 
beauty  of  their  young  matrons,  and  of 
their  rosy-lipped,  curly-headed  Saxon 
children  ?  Truly,  I  had  never  seen  Eng- 
land before  —  truly,  I  had  never  loved 
it  —  never  taken  the  same  pride  in  it, 
that  I  did  during  that  journey.  Another 
group  of  those  Saxon  creatures,  all 
roses  and  blonde  hair.  My  son  should 
have  dark  hair,  like  his  father.  I  felt 
him  beating  against  my  heart  as  this 
thought  passed  through  my  rejoicing 
brain.  0,what  a  drive  that  was!  I  could 
hardly  contain  myself.  I  longed  —  I 
panted  —  to  shout  out  my  joy,  "  Eng- 
land and  home  !  Home  and  England  !  " 
No  cloud  camebetween  me  and  my  sun. 
I  was  all  hope  —  all  delight  —  all  tri- 
umph :  I  knew  so  well  how  my  husband 
had  grieved  that  he  was  childless.  I 
remembered  his  once  saying  that  he 
thought  I  was  worthy  to  train  children, 
and  I  knew  how  highly  he  rated  those 
who  had  that  great  gift.  I  had  no  fear 
noiv  of  HER  :  he  wotild  cherish,  ay,  and 
love  the  mother  of  his  child.  I  was  too 
happy !  At  last  the  coach  stopped,  after 
a  drive  of  five  hours  —  that  was  all.  I 
asked  for  a  post-chaise  and  horses  on  to 
Brecken  :  I  would  not  say  Brecken 
Hall,  but  contented  myself  by  naming 
the  village.  The  landlord  shook  his 
head.  "  He  had  received  orders  that 
morning  to  keep  his  horses  for  Sir  Os- 
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wald  Harvey.  Sir  Oswald  was  canvass- 
ing the  county,  and  intended  to  change 
horses  at  his  house,  and  go  on  to  Synge." 

"  When  was  Sir  Oswald  expected  ?" 

"  O,  he  could  not  tell  the  moment 
Sir  Oswald  might  arrive." 

He  bowed  me  into  a  pretty  little  par- 
lor that  formed  a  sort  of  anteroom  to 
two  bedrooms,  with  snow-white  dra- 
peries and  quilts  ;  and  I  remember  the 
blue  flowers  of  lavender  strown  over 
the  beds. 

The  suddenness  of  this  meeting  over- 
whelmed me.  I  had  parted  with  him  at 
an  Inn.  Were  we  to  meet  again  at  an 
Inn  ?  What  matter  ?  We  should  meet. 
I  said  "  Yes,"  mechanically,  to  the  din- 
ner question ;  and  when  I  was  asked  to 
name  what  I  would  choose  —  in  reply, 
I  suppose,  to  the  catalogue  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  chops,  and  trout — lovely 
trout  —  I  answered  "  water."  I  believe 
they  thought  I  was  fainting,  for  they 
brought  me  wine  and  water  ;  and  I  re- 
call the  mooney  face  of  the  fat  landlady, 
while  she  endeavored  to  bend  over  me, 
and  unfasten  my  bonnet,  murmuring — 
"  Sweet  lady  —  pretty  creetur."  I  was 
soon  refreshed,  for  I  had  to  nerve  myself 
for  this  meeting ;  but  I  was  all  joy  — 
all !  —  all  certainty  and  joy  !  My  eyes 
overflowed  with  joy  —  my  heart  beat 
with  joy — joy  thrilled  through  my 
veins,  and  my  pulses  galloped  with 

joy ! 

"  The  journey  has-been  too  much  for 
you,  madam,"  said  the  landlady,  in  the 
soft  tone  of  stout  sympathy.  "  I  could 
not  take  a  journey  myself  in  your  state ; 
but  I  am  a  poor,  nervous  creetur." 

I  laughed  hysterically. 

"  I  hope  Sir  Oswald  may  alight,"  she 
said.  "  I  assure  you  he  is  a  handsome 
gentleman,  and  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
county ;  not  like  the  poor  man  who  is 
gone  —  such  a  lean,  withered  little  gen- 
tleman, that  hadn't  the  heart  to  order 
even  post-horses,  or  give  more  than  six- 
pence to  a  post-boy.  Sir  Oswald,  mad- 
am, is  every  inch  a  gentleman.  His 
color  will  be  true  blue.  You  see  it 
there,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  a 
broad  blue  ribbon  that  was  run  in  and 
out  of  the  flowery  ornaments  of  the  lit- 


tle pier-glass.  "  I  should  so  like  Sir 
Oswald  to  see  it." 

"  Then,  pray,  when  he  comes,"  I  said 
eagerly,  "  show  him  in  here.  I  will  go 
into  that  bedroom,  and  he  need  not 
know  the  room  is  occupied." 

The  landlady  made  me  such  a  rever- 
ential courtesy. 

"  You  are  a  real  gentlewoman,"  she 
said ;  "  and  I  am  so  humbly  grateful.  I 
should  like  Sir  Oswald  to  see  our  inde- 
pendent principles  in  the  ribbon  :  true 
blue  never  fades.  My  father  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Fox  — '  Charley  Fox  ' 
,  he  always  called  him ;  so  it  does  me 
good  to  put  up  the  bit  of  blue." 

I  removed  my  bonnet  and  cloak  into 
the  little  bedroom,  the  window  of  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  street  —  or, 
rather,  road. 

"  Pray  do  not  say  that  any  one  is 
here." 

"  So  kind  of  you,  madam — so  much 
obliged :  the  ribbon,  sure,  does  look 
pretty :  it  would  be  almost  a  pity  he 
should  not  see  it.  He  is  such  a  hand- 
some gentleman  —  and  they  so  very, 
very  clever  —  such  a  head-piece!  O, 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  done  strange 
things  —  maybe  you  have  heard  ?  But 
it's  not  for  me  to  speak.  If  he  had  mar- 
ried me,  as  the  saying  is,  what  is  that 
to  any  body  ?  " 

She  certainly  was  the  fattest  speci- 
men of  feminine  humanity  I  ever  saw  ; 
and  during  this  talk  she  continued  roll- 
ing about,  moving  a  chair,  dusting  a 
table,  peeping  at  herself  in  the  looking- 
glass,  and  glancing  with  undisguised 
triumph  at  the  broad  blue  ribbon. 

"  And,  madam  —  our  parson,  he 
says  Sir  Oswald  makes  the  most  beau- 
tifulest  speeches  ever  heard,  except  from 
a  Parliament  gentleman,  and  has  such 
sweet  ways  with  him :  they  say  he  could 
have  married  the  first  princesses  in  all 
the  countries  he  was  ever  in  :  and  I'm 
sure  I  commend  their  taste.  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  I  am  sure  the  foreign  gen- 
tlemen I  see  are  like  yellow  mummies 
—  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  them  from 
top  to  toe :  I  never  believe  there  is  a 
drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies.  But  he  is 
such  a  noble-looking  gentleman,  no  one 
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could  blame  him  for  doing  as  he  did ; 
for  I  say,  if  a  rich  gentleman,  and  a 
handsome  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman 
with  as  much  learning  as  the  bench  of 
bishops,  can't  do  as  he  pleases,  who 
can  ?  Just  see,  madam  —  there's  quite 
a  mob  gathered;  but  O,  the  double- 
facedness  of  some !  There's  Mistress 
Jenny  Crummels,  of  the  Crab-Tree,  has 
taken  off  her  orange  ribbon  and  put  on 
a  blue.  If  that's  not  political  dishones- 
ty, I  don't  know  what  is." 

Strange,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  with 
my  soul  so  full  of  him,  and  my  eyes 
watching  to  catch  the  first  cloud  of  dust 
that  floated  to  indicate  his  approach, 
every  word  that  poor  fat  woman  uttered 
was  graven  on  my  memory.  I  suppose 
it  was  because  she  praised  him.  At  last 
there  was  a  movement  among  the  as- 
sembled villagers  —  leaving  the  road 
vacant,  and  crushing  each  other  on  the 
side-paths.  It  was  not  a  great  crowd, 
but  it  increased  rapidly.  The  opposite 
dwellings  —  some  larger  than  others — 
opened  their  windows,  and  age  and 
youth  alike  looked  forth  to  obtain  sight 
of  him  of  whom  they  had  often  heard, 
and  who  was  to  be  the  "  popular  mem- 
ber." The  old  ladies -had  broad  blue 
ribbons  round  their  heads,  knotted  into 
great  bows  in  front,  and  the  girls  man- 
aged to  introduce  "  a  bit  of  blue " 
somewhere  —  in  a  breast-knot,  or  float- 
ing from  their  hair.  I  drank  in  all  that 
at  a  glance.  The  Inn  was  at  one  side  of 
a  rude  triangle,  forming  what  they  called 
a  Square ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  flour- 
ished a  great  oak.  It  was  alive  with 
boys,  who,  always  rejoicing  in  noise, 
tossed  and  waved  their  caps,  long  before 
the  heads  of  the  leaders  came  in  sight. 
The  parish  beadle  poked  at  them  with  a 
long  pole,  and  I  hated  him:  Why  should 
not  the  boys  shout  "  Long  live  Sir  Os- 
wald "  ?  I  wanted  to  hear  them.  I  shut 
the  bedroom  door :  one  of  the  panels 
.  was  split  —  a  division  of  at  least  half 
an  inch.  I  could  see  distinctly  into  the 
sitting  room.  I  was  glad  of  it. 

There  is  always  noise  before  an  ex- 
pected noise  arrives  —  the  noise  that 
calls  "  Silence  !  "  and  "  Hush  !  "  — 
which,  in  "  rustles  "  and  "  whispers," 
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prepares  for  the  great  outburst  —  the 
grand,  deep-chested  English  shout  — 
the  animal  thunder  of  a  people. 

I  clutched  the  window  curtain,  for  I 
heard  several  cry  "  Now  !  "  and  "  Here 
he  comes  !  "  and  the  landlord  and  land- 
lady had  taken  their  places  at  each  side 
of  the  low-browed  porch,  like  grotesque 
Cariatides  ;  and  I  heard  several  of  the 
women  say,  "  God  bless  him ! "  and 
then  came  the  firm,  rattling  trot  of  the 
horses,  and  the  roll  of  the  britchska ; 

and  then and  then — while  I  hung 

back  —  panting,  yet  clinging  to  the 
curtain,  drinking  in  all  —  I  saw  HIM — 
my  husband  —  his  hat  off  —  his  noble 
head  bowing  to  the  villagers.  Never, 
never  had  he  looked  so  glorious.  Never! 

My  husband  !  But  what  —  who  — 
who  is  that  on  the  other  side,  in  my 
place  ?  She  bends  also ;  for  the  fools 
have  cried  —  "Long  live  Sir  Oswald 
and  Lady  Harvey  !  " 

"  No,  no,"  I  exclaimed  frantically.  "I 
— I  am  his  wife  —  not  Caroline  Mans- 
feld  ! "  No  one  heard  me,  for  the  air 
was  full  of  strong  voices,  shouting  again 
and  again,  "  Long  live  Sir  Oswald  and 
Lady  Harvey  !  "  For  some  moments 
my  eyes  were  fixed  —  I  could  not  close 
them  to  shut  out  the  vision  —  so  cruel, 
yet  so  dazzling  in  its  beauty  —  she  all 
smiles  and  radiance,  while  he  turned  on 
her  such  looks  of  happiness  and  love.  I 
could  not  shut  my  eyes.  Gradually  the 
outlines  seemed  traced  in  blood,  and  the 
voices  croaked  in  my  ears.  I  staggered 
to  seek  the  door,  and  could  not  find  it ; 
the  ceiling  was  crushing  down  upon  my 
brain.  I  was  more  mad  at  that  moment 
than  when  I  determined  to  free  him  by 
my  death  that  he  might  do  —  what  he 
had  done.  I  was  as  blind  as  if  my  eyes 
had  been  scathed  by  lightning. 

They  were  together  in  the  outer 
room. 

I  heard,  and.  felt,  though  I  could  not 
see.  He  called  her  "  dearest  blessing," 
"  his  treasure,"  and  pressed  her  to  take 
refreshment.  I  heard  the  kiss  upon  her 
hand,  or  brow,  or  lips  —  no  matter 
which.  O,  how  I  had  overtasked  my 
strength !  I  was  there  crouched  up, 
gathered  into  a  heap  upon  the  floor  — 
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his  wife,  with  his  babe  underneath  my 
bosom  —  another  in  my  place,  and 
therein  honored  and  beloved. 


XVIII. 

WHAT  blessings  are  those  stolid, 
commonplace  people,  who  do  every 
thing  you  require  without  question  or 
inquiry  !  I  was  again,  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness, at  the  mercy  of  strangers 
—  of  the  fat  landlady  and  her  husband. 
Had  they  been  inquisitive,  "  sharp " 
people,  my  secret  would  have  been 
guessed  in  some  way  or  other ;  but  while 
they  took  care  of  me,  it  was  marvellous 
how  little  they  cared  who  or  what  I  was. 
The  landlady  almost  suffocated  me  with 
burnt  feathers  and  brandy  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  become  conscious 
much  sooner  but  for  the  perseverance 
with  which  she  fumigated  the  room, 
after  her  own  fashion.  The  village  doc- 
tor relieved  my  dormant  senses  from 
this  persecution,  though  before  I  could 
speak  or  see.  I  was  conscious  of  her 
commentaries  upon  my  "  deadly 
swound,"  which  ran  on  thus  —  "  Poor, 
dear  lady  !  and  she  in  such  haste  to  get 
on  to  Brecken.  which  she  can't  see  to- 
night, poor  creetur  !  nor  maybe  to-mor- 
row. What  do  you  think,  doctor  ?  Well, 
nothing  beats  burnt  feathers.  Though 
you  disallow  it,  doctor,  sir,  I'm  sure  I'd 
have  burned  a  whole  feather  bed  sooner 
than  not  have  her  come  to.  Do  I  know 
where  she  comes  from  ?  No,  sir ;  she 
came  in  the  Dover  coach.  Luggage  ? 
No,  sir ;  only  a  foreign  basket.  Who 
she  be  going  to  ?  Can't  tell ;  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  I  never  asks  nothin',  so  I 
can't  tell  nothin'.  Never  was  called  in 
question  since  I  was  born — never;  and 
never  can  be.  She  nearly  '  swounded ' 
when  she  arrived.  I  saw  she  was  taken 
poorly  ;  but  of  course,  when  Sir  Oswald 
and  his  bride  come,  I  never  thought 
more  about  her,  'specially  as  she  could 
not  have  the  horses  until  maybe  mid- 
night ;  and  the  girl  brought  in  the  din- 
ner and  knocked  at  the  bedroom,  and 
all ;  and  when  candle-time  come,  and  I 
prepared  as  beautiful  a  pair  of  sixes 
us  ever  entered  my  candlesticks,  and 


walked  in  with  'em,  I  saw  the  dinner 
had  never  been  touched.  Now,  when- 
ever men  or  beasts  are  off  their  feed,  I 
know  there's  something  wrong  ;  and  as 
I  could  not  move  the  door,  I  threw  up 
the  bedroom  window,  and  got  my  head 
in,  and  there,  sure  enough  she  was  — 
just  a  heap  of  clothes  in  a  corner.  O,  it 
was  a  swound  !  I  was  quite  an  hour  try- 
ing the  burnt  feathers  and  brandy,  and 
slapping  her  hands  until  mine  ached  ; 
and  all  no  use  ;  and  then  sent  for  you, 
doctor.  I  assure  you,  every  feather  of 
two  goslings  and  a  goose  did  I  burn  in 
the  dust-shovel." 

"  I  dare  say  you  did,  Mrs.  Mouldsey. 
If  I  had  not  arrived  in  time  she  might 
have  been  suffocated,  and  then  there 
would  have  been  a  coroner's  inquest, 
and  you  might  have  been  tried  for  man- 
slaughter." 

The  poor  woman  shuffled  out  of  the 
room.  I  felt  relieved  from  a  hot  pres- 
ence. I  could  breathe ;  but  though  per- 
fectly sensible  of  what  was  passing,  I 
had  only  retained  the  consciousness  of 
a  sudden  and  great  trial,  without  power 
to  define  what  that  trial  was.  My  mem- 
ory kept  diving  into  itself,  and  finding 
nothing.  A  current  of  soft  air  passed 
over  my  face.  I  imagined,  rather  than 
saw,  a  kind,  grayish  old  man  bending 
over  me,  and  fanning  me  with  a  goose's 
wing,  rescued,  no  doubt,  from  the  burn- 
ing. Then  I  endeavored  to  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  with  that  endeavor  re- 
turned, sudden  and  bright,  and  danger- 
ous as  the  lightning's  flash,  perfect  re- 
membrance of  the  hour  past. 

"  We  are  better  now,"  said  the  old 
doctor  ;  "  and  yet  our  pulse  has  quick- 
ened. Have  we  any  idea  of  what  pro- 
duced this  long  prostration  ?  " 

I  turned  my  face  away.  I  fancied  my 
fate  was  written  upon  it. 

"  Ah,  well :  we  won't  tell  —  perhaps 
we  cannot.  Poor  young  lady  !  "  He 
raised  my  left  hand  in  a  peculiar  way, 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment.  I  saw 
he  was  looking  for  the  wedding-ring ;  it 
was  there. 

"  We  must  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
day  or  two,"  he  said,  softly,  "  per — 
feet — ly  quiet !  If  we  do  not,  more  than 
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one  dear  life  may  pay  for  it.  But  is  there 
no  one  we  would  like  to  write  to  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  No  ONK  ? " 

"  No  one,"  I  murmured. 

"  Then  we  must  get  well  ourselves, 
by  ourselves.  We  will  send  a  little 
draught  to  secure  a  tranquil  night." 

My  blood  rushed  about  wildly  at  that 
word  "  tranquil." 

Again  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  brought 
a  candle  close  to  my  eyes.  He  looked  in 
my  face  so  sweetly ;  and,  bending  over 
me,  whispered,  "  I  know  not  what 
causef  this  abrupt  pulse  ;  but  I  should 
say  to  it — Patience,  and  the  draught ! " 

"  Doctor,"  I  replied,  "  you  are  very 
kind ;  but  I  can  do  without  the  draught. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  pay  you." 

"  Soh — so  ;  but  we  will  be  paid.  So 
many  pay  us  in  the  same  coin  —  recov- 


ery !  We  shall  take  the  draught,  and  in     ness 


the  morning  we  shall  be  paid." 

The  kind  old  soul  put  his  finger  on 
his  lips  and  retreated,  nodding  his  head 
until  he  got  to  the  door,  when  he  made 
the  deliberate  bow  of  the  old  court. 

I  heard  whisperings  outside  :  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  landlady. 
Again  he  came. 

"  Young  lady,  we  do  not  deem  it 
right  that  we  should  be  left  alone  to- 
night ;  so  some  one  will  sit  up  with 
us." 

Thinking  only  of  the  one  watcher,  I 
told  him  that  if  the  landlady  remained 
in  the  room  I  should  be  suffocated. 

"  Ay,  ay ;  we  won't  have  Mrs.  Mould- 
sey  this  time.  We  will  send  you  a  Pink, 
my  dear  —  a  perfect  pink  !  And  you 
will  take  the  draught ;  it  is  the  best  we 
can  give  you."  He  advanced  close  to 
the  bed,  and  spreading  out  his  fingers 
like  a  fan,  joined  them  at  the  tips,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone,  while  he  opened  and 
shut  them,  touching  the  tips  each  time, 
"  The  GREAT  PHYSICIAN,  though,  gives 
a  better  prescription.  I  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  cannot  make  you  take  that  —  so 
much  faith  and  hope,  mixed  with  prayer 
and  patience,  taken  whenever  the  pain 
returns."  (A  flood  of  sympathy  poured 
from  the  good  man's  eyes  into  mine.) 
"  Whatever  your  cross  may  be,  (and 


that  little  pulse  of  yours  has  fluttered 
out  the  truth  to  Benjamin  Ridge,)  the 
Saviour's  was  harder  to  carry.  God 
bless  you,  poor  child :  remember  the 
Great  Physician  s  prescription.  But  we 
hope  to  find  you  asleep,  or  just  waking 
in  the  morning.  If  you  have  no  father 
here,  or  any  one  near  or  dear  to  pray 
for  you,  we  will  not  forget  to  do  so. 
Patience  and.  quiet,  dear  —  quiet  and 
patience  —  and  faith,  dear." 

He  glided  from  the  room,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  my  little  light  was  extin- 
guished. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  thought,  or 
how  I  suffered.  You  will  weary  with 
this  record  of  "  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions." My  first  were  to  go  the  next 
day  direct  to  Brecken  Hall,  and  see 
Sir  Oswald.  But  had  I  not  vowed  to 
sacrifice  myself  to  procure  his  happi- 
?  And  was  not  that  vow  accom- 
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plished  ?  Would  his  love  for  the  unborn 
be  greater  than  his  love  for  HER  ?  — 
would  he  not  curse  me,  as  the  deceiver 
and  the  destroyer  ?  Why  not  have  trust- 
ed in  GOD,  who  works  all  for  good  to 
those  who  love  HIM  ?  But  did  I  love 
Him  f  After  the  word  ;  not,  alas  !  after 
the  spirit.  I  saw  that  Sir  Oswald  was 
happy.  I  could  not  be  deceived,  know- 
ing every  shade  of  the  expression  of 
that  dear  face ;  I  saw  a  whole  Heaven 
of  happiness  there.  He  had  not  sinned. 
I  thanked  God  fervently  for  that ;  for 
God  was  just ;  and,  knowing  ALL,  would 
punish  me  —  not  him.  In  all  my  agony 
that  was  joy.  Nor  had  she  sinned,  if  she 
continued  to  make  him  happy :  I  could 
suffer  for  her  also.  I  began  to  question 
myself,  if  I  should  be  willing,  in  my 
flesh,  and  in  my  soul,  to  bear  the  pun- 
ishment here  and  hereafter  due  unto 
such  a  sin  as  mine.  I  could  pass  through 
a  living  fire  here,  and  endure  whatever 
my  punishment  should  be  hereafter,  and 
be  the  gainer  —  were  he  but  happy. 
You  think  this  impious  ?  So  I  do  — 
NOW.  Had  I  not  considered  all  this 
when  saved  from  the  burning  Inn  ?  Had 
I  not,  after  what  I  saw  through  the 
glowing  flames,  pictured  their  happi- 
ness as  the  result  of  my  sacrifice  ?  and 
had  I  not  witnessed  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  my  wishes  ?  But  this  was  not 
all.  Mine  had  become  a  divided  duty, 
and  I  must  reconcile,  or  —  sacrifice  !  I 
could  not  reason  or  question  further  ; 
and,  at  the  moment,  the  good  doctor's 
"  Pink,"  in  the  form  of  a  small,  spare 
woman,  with  a  quantity  of  flouncing, 
standing  out  like  a  glory  round  her  face, 
crept  into  the  room  ;  and  with  a  smiling 
lip  —  withered  but  smiling  —  adminis- 
tered the  promised  draught,  smoothed 
and  arranged  my  pillows  and  bed,  and 
sat  behind  the  curtain  twirling  silent 
straws  —  she  was  plaiting. 

Occasionally  she  peeped  round  the 
curtain — she  might  have  been  a  shadow 
for  any  noise  she  made,  poor  thing  !  — 
so  meek  and  watchful.  But  I  was  not 
able  to  watch  her  long  —  I  got  to  other 
worlds.  Was  it  dream,  or  delirium  ?  Or 
has  the  spirit  in  death's  anticipation 
power  to  forsake  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
and  wander  within  this  sphere,  or  into 
other  spheres,  mingling  with  emanci- 
pated souls,  and  gifted  with  a  foreshad- 
owing of  what  is  to  be  hereafter  ?  The 
apostle  believed  this  spirit- wandering  to 
be  a  true  thing ;  for  he  states  what  he 
saw  —  whether  in  the  spirit  he  could 
not  tell  —  or  whether  out  of  the  spirit 
he  could  not  tell.  "  The  immortality 
that  dwells  within  us"  never  "  slumbers 
or  sleeps."  We  know  whence  it  comes, 
we  cannot  tell  whither  it  goes.  We  may 
think  and  pray,  but  our  earthly  percep- 
tions are  either  darkened  or  dazzled ; 
when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  see  "  face 
to  face,"  we  shall  know  "  even  as  we 
are  known." 

I  suppose  my  so-called  sleep  was  long, 
and  towards  morning  "  heavy; "  for  when 
I  awoke,  through  the  apertures  of  the 
closed  shutters  of  my  little  room  came 
narrow  strips  of  sunbeam,  streaking  the 
green  carpet  with  light,  and  weaving 
silver  nets  upon  the  wall — "  the  Pink  " 
hovered  over  me,  and  inquired  how  I 
felt. 

"  How  did  I  feel  ?  "  I  could  not  tell ; 
the  hour  of  my  trial  had  come  —  come 
before  the  appointed  time.  The  hour  so 
full  of  hope  —  so  full  of  terror  —  so 
longed  for  —  so  dreaded  ;  that  hour 
which  gives  to  woman  the  glorious 


crown  of  maternity  —  that  diadem  of 
dignity,  bestowing  a  sovereignty  which 
she  would  not,  even  in  her  pangs,  ex- 
change for  a  kingdom — a  life  —  a  frag- 
ment of  God's  own  life — for  her  to  cher- 
ish and  prepare  for  time  and  immortality! 
Well  may  her  own  life  be  risked  to  se- 
cure a  life-long  happiness,  perfected  by 
that  onward  pilgrimage,  which  is  never, 
to  the  good,  so  triumphant  as  at  its  close. 

I  had  intervals  from  pain,  during 
which  I  heard  the  soothing  voice  of  the 
old  doctor. 

"We  are  very  patient ;  it  will  soon, 
by  God's  help  rather  than  mine,  come 
right ;  it  surely  will.  I  had  rather  it  had 
not  come  so  soon  ;  but  still,  the  time  is 
God's  time  !  All  time  is  His."  I  often 

thought  of  his  words  in  after  life 

but  enough  of  this.  "  A  man  child  !  " 

—  that  double  glory  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment world  —  was  on  my  bosom  ;  a  lit- 
tle tender  thing  who  had  entered  earth, 
they  thought,  a  month  too  soon ;  the  un- 
spoken prayers  and  praise  of  those  first 
moments  cannot  be  described  or  com- 
prehended by  those  who  have  not  felt 
the  pangs,  or  gloried,  as  if  heaven  were 
opened  before  them,  in  their  result.    I 
remember,  so  well,  the  violet-powder  on 
that  delicate  pink  skin,  so  folded  and 
wrinkled,  and  so  warm  and  soft ;  the 
veil  above  the  pulsating  brain  ;  the  tiny 
crumpled  fingers.  O,  how  at  once  my 
life  seemed  wrapped  in  the  flickering  life 
of  that  two-hours-old  infant  —  Mine  ! 

—  mine  !    My  very  soul  in  earnestness 
of  prayer  went  up  in  supplication  that  I 
might  be  gifted  with  Avhat  was  good,  for 
its  dear  sake.    I  prayed,  as  I  had  never 
prayed  before,  that  it  might  live  and 
grow  in  God's  righteousness  and  man's 
honor. 

I  heard  the  fat  landlady  inquire  of  my 
good  doctor,  if  ever  in  his  practice  he 
had  seen  such  a  skinny  child  —  and  he 
hushed  her  into  silence  —  but  I  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  she  meant  my  child  ! 

The  same  evening  the  old  man  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  wish  a  letter  written  to 
some  one. 

I  answered,  "No." 

"  No  one  ?  "  he  replied  with  a  sigh. 
"  Poor  child  —  no  one  !  " 
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I  had  not  thought  the  babe  would  have 
come  so  soon ;  but  yet  I  had  been 
tempted  the  previous  day,  at  Dover,  to 
purchase  a  few  things  —  those  little 
scraps  of  clothing  that  mothers  delight 
mysteriously  to  fashion  within  their 
rooms.  But  my  aged  friend  brought  me 
a  present  of  gay,  though  old-fashioned, 
robing,  trimmed  with  dainty  lace.  You 
have  seen  the  cap  and  robe,  Mary,  and 
wondered  at  its  beauty  ;  a  prince  could 
have  no  better — and  I  was  a  good  judge 
of  needlework.  Dear,  kind  old  man ! 
His  wife  and  children  —  all  were  gone ; 
and  these,  I  suppose,  had  been  his  lost 
wife's  pride.  It  pleased  God  that  I  "  got 
over  my  trouble,"  as  he  called  it,  rapidly. 
The  "  Pink  "  talked  to  me  in  her  soft 
voice,  which  sounded  like  the  cooing  of 
a  dove,  of  the  small  things  that  came 
within  her  sphere,  and  set  me  sometimes 
thinking  what  pure  happiness  can  live 
within  a  small  circle.  If  ever  woman  was 
simply  happy  it  was  the  "  Pink."  But 
Sir  Oswald  Harvey  was  her  chief  topic, 
because,  just  then,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
village  world  were  fixed  on  him.  Before 
the  expiration  of  a  week,  she  had 
dressed  and  arranged  my  hair,  and  set 
me  up  in  bed  "  like  a  queen,"  and  given 
me  some  linen  to  see  if  I  was,  as  she 
called  it,  "  blythe  to  work  ;  "  and  the 
sleeping  child  seemed  growing  each  mo- 
ment my  eyes  returned  upon  it.  Seated 
by  the  window,  she  told  me  she  would 
tell  me  all  about  Sir  Oswald  ;  for  it  was, 
the  doctor  said,  fit  to  make  a  novel ; 
and  all,  she  knew,  was  true.  Sir  Oswald 
was  at  last  wed  to  the  lady  of  his  love  ; 
he  had  married,  in  an  hour  of  anger,  a 
village  girl  of  Brecken,  hard  by  the  Hall ; 
a  beautiful,  proud  girl  they  called  her 
—  a  schoolmaster's  daughter,  nothing 
more. 

"  She  herself  had  seen  the  father  once, 
a  homely  man  as  ever  she  would  wish  to 
:See,but  something  overdone  with  learn- 
ing ;  and  Sir  Oswald  had  married  his 
daughter,  though  all  the  time  his  heart 
was  with  his  first  and  only  love  ;  and 
after  the  marriage  he  was  a  long  time 
mad  —  no  wonder,  poor  gentleman,  to 
think  what  he  had  done  !  and  the  poor 
deserted  young  lady  was  as  mad  as  he 
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was, — but  he  got  better,  and  went,  after 
a  bit,  into  foreign  countries,  and  wasted 
and  pined,  —  a  noble  gentleman,  true  to 
his  low-born  wife,  though  it  could  hardly 
be  expected,  —  but  Sir  Oswald  was  a 
loyal  gentleman  !  They  said  he  had  a 
deal  to  put  up  with  at  first,  from  his  wife's 
low  ways,  and  yet  she  grew  into  a  lady — 
wonderful !  and  his  valet  (Sir  Oswald's 
valet)  came  once  lately  to  her  master's, 
and  would  not  have  a  word  said  against 
her ;  nor  hardly  own  it  was  a  blessing 
when  she  died — which  it  certainly  was ; 
nor  could  we  rightly  get  the  truth  out  of 
him  how  she  died,  —  for  some  said  it 
was  conscience,  and  that  she  took  poi- 
son ;  others  that  she  drowned  herself ; 
but  as  she  was  Christian  brought  up, 
and  must  have  known  there  is  no  time  to 
repent  of  that  crime,  I  can't  believe  she 
did  that,  even  in  a  Popish  country  ;  — 
any  way,  she  was  dead ;  and  a  good  job 
too,"  added  the  "  Pink,"  with  evident 
satisfaction,  "  for  it  restored  Sir  Oswald 
to  life,  —  in  three  months  after  he  was 
as  much  himself  as  if  he  had  never,  as 
my  master  said,  eagle  though  he  was, 
mated  with  a  barn-door  fowl,  —  and  in 
six  he  was  married  !  —  that's  hardly  a 
month  past,  —  it  was  hurried  on,  be- 
cause of  the  election,  —  and  to  be  sure 
such  a  pair  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
county  for  many  a  day  —  she  had  such 
a  spirit !  It  was  said  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter  (I  forget  her  name)  was  very 
artful  and  had  trapped  him ;  so  while  Sir 
Oswald's  man  was  waiting  for  a  certifi- 
cate the  doctor  had  to  give  him,  I  asked 
him  about  it,  and  the  old  fellow  shook 
like  an  angry  lion,  and  denied  it  straight, 
and  said  she  was  above  all  that — that  she 
had  no  thought,  an  hour  before  she  was 
his  wife,  of  marrying  Sir  Oswald !  (sure 
he  ought  to  know  !)  and  that  he  never 
would  believe  she  drowned  herself,  be- 
cause he  never — (and  the  conceited  old 
fellow  boasted  that  he  had  good  obser- 
vation and  experience  too)  —  never, 
abroad  or  at  home,  knew  a  woman  wor- 
ship a  man  as  that  beautiful  lady  wor- 
shipped his  master.  He  gave  in,  how- 
ever, that  if  she  had  not  died,  his  master 
might  not  have  lived,  particularly  after 
meeting  Miss  Mansfeld,  and  finding 
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that  she  loved  him,  as  he  loved  her.  So 
it  was,  as  I  said,  a  good  job  that  the  first 
wife  died,  to  make  room  for  the  second 
—  who  had  his  heart ;  and  I  hear,  that 
up  the  country  they  have  made  a  ballad 
of  it!" 

"A  ballad  of  it?" 

I  gathered  strength  to  say  it  was  a 
strange  story ;  and  she  volunteered  to 
get  me  the  ballad,  with  its  happy  ending, 
of  how  the  lovers  were  united. 

I  asked  if  the  doctor  had  ever  seen 
the  schoolmaster's  daughter  ? 

"  No,  she  had  heard  him  say,  not  since 
she  was  a  child.  Brecken  was  oif  his  beat; 
and  the  very  day  Sir  Oswald  married  her, 
they  left  that  part  of  the  world ;  he  pitied 
the  first  lady,  and  was  glad  the  old  man 
died  before  he  heard  of  her  death." 

In  an  agony  I  asked  —  "  What  old 
man  ? " 

"  The  old  schoolmaster.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  smiling  like  a  sleeping 
child,  the  morning  before  the  news  came 
that  Lady  Oswald  was  gone  also." 

I  did  not  scream,  nor  faint.  I  was 
shocked  beyond  the  power  to  speak  or 
move.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  this  fresh 
desolation.  My  good,  true-hearted, 
simple-minded  father — my  childhood's 
guard  and  friend  !  At  any  other  time  I 
should  have  suffered  more  bitterly, 
though  this  bitterness  was  hard  to  bear  ; 
but  I  had  endured  so  much,  and  was  so 
bound  to  endurance,  that,  even  in  my 
first  hour  of  weeping,  I  felt  thankful  that 
God  in  His  great  mercy  had  spared  my 
poor  father  the  anguish  he  would  have 
suffered  had  he  lived  to  know  my  sup- 
posed fate.  I  bowed  my  head  over  my 
child,  and  told  my  little  nurse  I  wanted 
sleep.  I  suppose  my  voice  was  changed. 
She  would  have  it  I  had  sat  up  too  long, 
and  brought  me  some  restorative,  leav- 
ing me  at  last  alone  with  my  blessing 
and  my  tears ! 


My  resolution  was  taken.  Poor  and 
desolate  as  I  was,  and  with  his  child  on 
my  breast,  I  resolved  not  to  disturb 
its  father's  happiness.  I  knew  myself 
strengthened  to  endure. 
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What,  at  all  events  during  the  first 
years  of  its  life,  could  my  child  want  but 
me  ?  An  idea  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  support  my  baby  never  occurred  to 
me.  I  was  always  fearless  of  want.  I  had 
abundance  of  self-reliance  ;  I  felt  that 
power  within  me  Avhich  "  I  will "  never 
fails  to  produce.  While  pressing  my 
child  to  my  heart,  I  knew  I  could  be 
sustained  through  ALL  that  might  come 
—  by  the  consciousness  that  my  hus- 
band was  happy.  The  landlady  consid- 
ered it  a  delicate  personal  compliment 
that  when  my  child  was  baptized  I 
named  him  Edmund  Oswald —  signing 
the  name,  Edmund  Oswald  Yevrah.  It 
was,  I  know,  a  subterfuge,  but  by  trans- 
posing my  name  I  still  preserved  it,  thus 
catching  at  a  straw,  while  abandoning 
a  raft.  She  (the  landlady)  brought  the 
babe  a  "  true  blue  "  sash  and  sleeve- 
knots,  so  that  my  son  was  decked  in  his 
father's  colors.  My  bill  at  the  Inn  was 
within  my  means  ;  I  was  astonished  at 
its  moderation,  and  did  not  know,  until 
long  afterwards,  that  the  good  doctor 
had  paid  more  than  the  half.  The  benev- 
olent old  man  insisted  that  I  should  cross 
the  road  and  pay  him  a  visit,  and  sent 
the  "  Pink  "  to  carry  my  baby  —  but  I 
would  trust  it  to  no  arms  but  my  own. 

There  were  three  steps  to  the  hall- 
door,  from  which  a  brilliant  brass  plate 
proclaimed  the  name  and  position  of 
Doctor  Ridge ;  above  this  towered  a 
knocker  sufficiently  large  for  a  house  in 
Mayfair.  Pink  was  about  to  strike  upon 
it,  when  my  old  friend  opened  the  door, 
and  led  the  way  to  his  "  consulting 
room." 

Cake  and  wine  were  laid  oxit  in  silver 
baskets  and  an  engraved  decanter,  beau- 
tiful as  Venetian  glass. 

He  made  me  taste  his  old  Madeira, 
closed  the  door,  and,  seating  himself 
by  my  side,  dropped,  as  it  were,  his 
eyebrows  over  his  eyes,  and,  after  a 
pause  which  betrayed  embarrassment, 
he  began  speaking  in  a  low-measured 
voice :  — 

"  You  are  going  sooner  than  you  ought 
to  go,  young  lady.  You  told  us,  when 
the  babe  was  born,  that  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  you  could  communicate  the 
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joyful  tidings  —  no  husband,  parent,  or 
friend.  Forgive  us — we  are  plain  spo- 
ken—  we  do  not  believe  this.  There 
must  be  some  one  who  ought  to  know, 
what  rejoices  every  good  heart,  that 
another  child  is  born  into  the  world,  en- 
dowed with  an  immortal  soul,  who  must 
be  taught  when  to  buckle  on  his  armor, 
and  when  to  take  it  off  with  honor.  It 
is  a  noble  calling  to  train  a  spirit  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  May  you  be 
watched  over  and  taught  by  the  GREAT 
TEACHER  ! " 

This  was  delivered  in  his  usual  voice, 
which,  so  to  say,  had  a  prayerful  tone  ; 
it  seemed  a  beginning  to  what  I  dreaded 
- —  questioning.  It  was  not. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
past ;  but  if  there  is  no  one  to  whom  you 
will  write  and  tell  of  this  infant's  birth, 
am  I  right  in  supposing  you  have  no 
home  to  go  to  ?" 

"  Quite  right,  sir." 

"  And  yet  you  tell  me  you  are  going 
to  London." 

"  I  desire  occupation,  and — conceal- 
ment. I  have  heard  that  both  can  be  best 
found  in  a  crowded  city." 

"  Most  true.  May  I  ask  what  occu- 
pation you  would  seek  ?  " 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  could  teach 
flower-painting  and  Italian,  and  that  I 
excelled  in  embroideries  of  all  kinds. 

He  told  me  how  miserably  needlework 
was  paid  for ;  that  he  feared  I  should 
never  be  able  to  subsist  by  it. 

"  I  was  certain  I  should,  when  once  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  I 
could  do  ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  it." 

He  smiled  at  my  confidence,  and  after 
thinking  a  little,  said  he  could  give  me 
an  introduction  or  two  —  one  to  a  very 
worthy  person,  a  relative,  who  was  a 
Court-milliner  in  Bond  Street ;  and  if  I 
was  really  skilled  in  needle-craft,  he  had 
no  doubt  she  would  pay  better  than  most 
persons.  Another  to  his  brother,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city  ;  perhaps  not  of  much 
use,  but  it  would  be  some  one  to  know 
—  and  madam  was  a  rare  dresser ;  she 
would  wear  any  thing  that  was  the  fash- 
ion, no  matter  how  she  looked  in  it. 
Surely,  people  made  wonderful  sacri- 
fices to  fashion  who  only  thought  how 
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their  clothes  looked,  without  thinking 
how  they  became  them  !  Or  the  young 
ladies,  his  nieces,  might  like  to  learn 
flower-painting.  They  had  learned  near- 
ly every  thing  that  was  useless  :  why 
might  they  not  learn  that  ? 

I  thanked  him  as  only  the  friendless 
can  thank  for  kindness,  and  told  him  I 
felt  the  more  grateful  because  he  had 
taken  me  on  trust. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said, ' '  We  can 
see ;  we  are  not  blind ;  we  can  see  a  long, 
long  way  —  a  doctor  is  accustomed  to 
see  all,  and  say  nothing.  We  are  clear- 
sighted— very!  If  ever  a  friend  is  wanted, 
write  to  us ;  tell  us  as  much  as  you  please, 
or  as  little — only,  remember  where  you 
can  always  find  a  friend." 

I  murmured  something  about  my  debt 
to  him ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  I 
told  him  I  had  a  jewel  of  value,  the  relic 
of  former  times,  which  I  would  dispose 
of  when  I  got  to  London,  so  that  I  was 
quite  removed  from  all  fear  of  present 
distress. 

He  had  a  habit  of  speaking  out  his 
thoughts,  mingling  what  he  desired  to 
say  with  whatever  he  ought  not  to  have 
said,  in  a  manner  sometimes  painful  and 
sometimes  ludicrous.  The  most  sincere 
people  in  the  world  do  not  give  voice  to 
all  their  thoughts,  however  resolved  to 
say  nothing  they  do  not  think.  Good  old 
man !  He  asked  me  to  show  him  the 
jewel.  He  drew  his  spectacles  down  from 
his  forehead,  where  they  usually  rested 
on  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "  A  jewel  of 
value ! "  he  repeated  once  or  twice,  after 
examining  it  with  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur. "  Ay,  indeed,  a  jewel  of  price  !  I 
wonder  how  she  got  it  ?  I'll  ask  her.  No 
I  won't ;  she  would  not  tell ;  and  it  would 
pain  her  to  say  what  is  not  true,  or  to 
refuse  me.  She  seeks  an  honest  jeweller ! 
not  so  rare  as  an  honest  attorney,  or  an 
honest  patriot.  No.  Well,  lady,  we  have 
lived  long  enough  to  meet  with  some 
stray  honesties ;  queer  odds  and  ends  we 
have  met.  A  sober  fox-hunter — a  sailor 
who  saved  money,  and  drank  no  grog — 
a  man  who  wrote  books,  yet  never  talked 
of  them  or  quarrelled  with  his  publisher 
—  and  we  Avere  once  invited  to  meet  an 
honest  attorney  !  We  went,  but  found 
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him  so  stupid  that  we  did  not  marvel  at 
his  honesty.  O  yes."  Then,  direct  to  me 

—  "  We  will  think.    We  once  knew  a 
dealer  in  gems  (and  he  was  honest, 
though  a  Jew) —  in  our  youthhood,  when 
we  were  studying  medicine,  and  when 
medical  students  were  obliged  to  dress 
and  speak  like  gentlemen.  We  were  hard 
up  for  money,  and  determined  to  sell  a 
forefinger  ring,  which  had  come  to  us 
with  some  few  ancestral  curiosities,  all 
of  which   had   vanished  —  been    ex- 
changed for  gold.  We  believed  the  ring 
paste.  We  took  it  by  chance  into  his 
shop,  and  like  all  lads  who  would  rather 
be  caught  borrowing  than  selling,  we 
blushed  like  a  peony  while  making  the 
offer ;  but  our  good  fortune  was  at  hand. 
The  Jew  asked  us  what  we  wanted  for 
the  ring,  and  gave  us  six  times  our  de- 
mand, saying  it  was  a  true  diamond. 
Now —   But  surely  he  must  be  dead 
long  ago  —  ay,  a  long  time  ago. 

'  The  days  when  we  went  gypsying, 
A  long  time  ago.'  " 

And,  his  eyes  fixed — large,  thoughtful, 
black-looking  eyes  —  upon  the  ceiling, 
he  commenced  musing — murmuring  at 
intervals  —  "  The  days  —  the  days  — 
when  we  went  gypsying,  a  long  -j-  long 

—  long  time  ago  !  "  The  attitude,  the 
expression  of  the  face,  the  deeply  mourn- 
ful tone  in  which  the  words  were  repeat- 
ed, brought  tears  to  my  eyes ;  indeed, 
tears,  of  late,  came  to  me  on  all  occasions, 
like  old  familiars ;  they  relieved  me  when 
I  wanted  relief;  only  every  little  emotion 
called  them  up  when  a  healthy  resistance 
would  have  been  better  for  mind  and 
body.    But   trials  had   weakened  my 
nerves  —  the  spirit  was  brave,  the  flesh 
weak  ;  and  at  that  moment  he  so  resem- 
bled my  father  —  my  dear,  tender,  lov- 
ing father  —  his  grave  within  a  two- 
hours'  drive,  and  yet  I  dared  not  go  there 
to  pray  and  weep  !  This  thought  came 
upon  me  with  such  cruel  strength  that  I 
could  not  conquer  my  emotion,  but  sat 
sobbing  and  gazing  at  the  dear  old  face 

—  so  marked  by  thought,  and  care,  and 
memory,  and  yet  so  elevated  and  sub- 
lime ! 

"Ah !  poor  little  thing,"  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  present,  "  we 
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ler ;  and  you  must  not  ask  our  brother ; 
he  wouldn't  know  —  his  ledgers  are  his 
jewellers.  We  were  babes  at  the  same 
breast,  had  the  same  nurture,  the  same 
education,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed, 
reading  the  same  books,  playing  the 
same  games  —  our  tastes  so  alike,  that 
we  both  loved  the  same  girl ;  and  there 
I  became  victor,  and  was  married.  We 
believe  that  love  was  his  last  emotion  ; 
he  gave  himself  to  gold  after  that  —  he 
lived  for  it,  married  for  it !  Poor  brother ! 
he  would  die  for  it.  No,  it  won't  do  to 
ask  him  ;  and  if  madam  heard  of  it,  she 

—  who  could  feed  and  clothe  hundreds 
with  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  her  expen- 
diture —  would  want  it  cheap  !  No,  no ! 
But  ask  Mrs.  Clary,  the  milliner.  (I  hope 
the  fripperies  and  fineries  at  Mrs.  Clary's 
won't  tempt  her  to  commit  any  extrava- 
gance or  foolery.  I  don't  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  woman  proof  against  the 
temptation  of  a  pretty  bonnet.  No  —  I 
do  not !    My  own  poor  dear  loved  it. 
How  she  would  bow  the  strings,  and  pat 
them  down,  and*mile  at  them !  and  lace 

—  she  would  be  as  tender  over  a  pretty 
bit  of  lace,  as  over  one  of  her  own  new- 
born  babies.)    Mrs.    Clary,   my  good 
cousin,  could  recommend  you  a  trusty 
worker  in  gems ;  she  will  know — ay — 
that  will  do,  exactly.  Andlook  ye,  should 
you  see  our  brother's  wife,  not  a  word  of 
Mrs.  Clary !  She  repudiates  the  consan- 
guinity, because  Lucy  Clary,  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  entered  into  that  frip- 
pery trade  to  support  a  foolish  husband, 
who  had  lost  all  control  over  the  small 
quantity  of  brains  he  ever  possessed  — 
one  of  the  silent  sacrifices  with  which 
GOD   is  well-pleased  —  but  madam's 
mind  is  bunged  down  with  what  she 
calls  '  aristocracy.'  All  high-born  dames 
enlighten    her !    The    aristocracy    of 
Whitechapel  and  Spital   Square.  But 
the  class  above  is  always  aristocracy  to 
the  class  beneath.  (I  wonder  what  class 
she  really  belongs  to  !  She  greatly  per- 
plexes me  ;  her  pride  smells  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. But  there  is  at  times  a  starting 
at  her  own  shadow  —  not  high  bred  — 
mingled  perhaps — mingled,  poor  thing.) 
Well,  then,  you  will  sell  this  jewel  — 
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but,  until  you  do,  you  must  have  money ! 
There,  my  child,  I  will  lend  you  these 
five  guineas,  which  return  to  me  when 
you  have  them  to  spare.  I  offer  them  as 
a  loan  :  if  all  comes  right,  tell  me  of  this 
debt,  that's  all.  I  have  had  the  blessing 
to  set  many  afloat ;  but  they  are  like 
those  who  were  healed  in  Scripture  — 
not  more  than  one  or  two  have  ever  re- 
turned to  say,  "  I  have  prospered.' "  He 
gave  me  sundry  instructions  about  my 
child.  I  tried  to  lead  him  to  talk  of 
Brecken.  "  O,  yes  —  it  was  the  day  Sir 
Oswald  and  Lady  Harvey  passed 
through  that  you  were  taken  ill — -the 
day  of  election  was  now  fixed,  —  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  Sir  Oswald's  return 
— he  was  a  fine,  good  gentleman.  Wild, 
and  excitable,  and  very  obstinate  ;  but 
a  glorious  gentleman.  Why,  he  had  put 
up  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
master  —  the  father  of  the  poor  girl 
whom  he  married  in  a —  But  no  mat- 
ter !  Fortunately  she  died ;  and  now  Sir 
Oswald  was  happy  with  his  only  and 
early  love  —  he  himself  was  a  believer 
in  only  loves,  more  to  his  sorrow." 

And  so  we  parted ;  and  the  following 
night  I  was  at  an  Inn  in  the  mighty 
whirl  of  London.  London — of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much,  and  knew  noth- 
ing! 


Can    Wrong  be  Right  f 
CAN   WRONG   BE   EIGHT? 

A  TALE  :    BY   MRS.    S.    C.   HALL. 


XX. 

MY  baby  was  growing  fast  into  a 
beauty — the  chambermaid  declared  she 
had  never  seen  such  a  darling.  And 
when  I  told  her  that  the  next  day 
I  must  find  out  Bond  Street,  she  offered 
to  take  care  of  him.  Their  busy  time, 
she  said,  was  night,  and  early  morning ; 
and  as  there  was  a  fog —  (it  was  the 
end  of  October,  but  I  had  left  delicious 
sunshine  behind  me) — I  had  better  put 
him  to  sleep,  and  she  would  watch  him 
— yes,  "  she  would  watch  him  care- 
fully, while  I  was  gone."  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  left  him,  and  this, 
doubtless,  added  to  my  bewilderment. 
I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  lum- 
bering mass  of  impurity,  called  a  hack- 
ney coach,  and  be  driven  to  Mrs.Clary's. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  well-ordered 
staff  and  well-appointed  rooms  to  as- 
tonish me — I  had  seen  the  same  sort 
of  thing  at  Paris,  and  in  all  the  conti- 
nental cities  we  had  visited  :  but  I  was 
unprepared  for  the  immensity  of  Lon- 
don— for  the  undefined  and  restless 
din — the  perpetual  crowds  of  people — 
the  wealth,  which  seemed  to  roll  and 
swell  along  the  streets — never  ending, 
still  beginning — no  two  faces  alike,  no 
two  persons  apparently  intent  on  the 
same  object.  The  multitude  seemed 
to  me  miraculous ;  —  such  tides  and 
counter-tides  of  human  beings !  I 
trembled  at  the  magnitude — the  life 
of  London  ;  it  absolutely  appalled  me  ! 

Mrs.  Clary  was  kind,  but  "  conven- 
tional." She  showed  me  some  trim- 
mings of  painted  velvet  and  chenille, 
and  inquired  if  that  was  my  style  of 
work  ?  I  very  frankly  told  her,  "  No  ; 
I  should  produce  something  more 
natural,  yet  more  artistic."  She  drew 
up  daintily,  and  said  they  had  been 
more  than  admired  by  a  Countess,  and 
patronized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  a 
Marchiqness.  "  These  were  the  true 
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Venetian  trimmings  ;  did  I  not  admire 
them?" 

"  I  was  sorry :  but  I  did  not." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulder  just  a 
little,  and  elevated  an  eyebrow.  "  Could 
I  do  better?" 

"  I  would  try,  if  she  would  permit 
me." 

"  Oh,  she  would  look  at  whatever 
I  did.  She  would  even  lend  me  the 
pricking  of  the  flowers  to  copy,  if  I 
wanted  hints." 

"  I  thanked  her,  but  was  firm  in  the 
assurance  that  I  could  produce  what 
she  would  like  better.  Another  in- 
credulous shrug  and  smile,  which  she 
partly  concealed  by  her  cousin's  letter, 
replied  to  this  assertion  ;  then  she  fixed 
her  full  eyes  on  me — cold,  moonlight 
eyes  they  were — and  said,  "  there  was 
something  more,  certainly  something 
more  I  wanted,  according  to  the  letter ; 
an  honest  jeweller ;  dear  old  Doctor 
Ridge  seemed  to  think  it  difficult  to 
meet  with  one ;  no  :  there  was  Ham- 
let!" 

"Where  did  he  live?" 

She  wrote  down  the  address.  "  Ham- 
let," she  assured  me,  "  was  as  well 
known  as  St.  Paul's.  Also  a  cheap, 
safe  lodging  ?  Dear  odd  old  cousin  ! 
he  thought  London  so  wicked  !  Yes, 
she  knew  a  charming,  quiet  little  place  ; 
the  man  was  a  messenger,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— a  superior  sort  of  person  ;  and  the 
good  mistress  she  could  trust  in  the 
busy  season  with  work,  she  was  so 
punctual  and  proper; — if  it  was  not 
too  far — it  was  in  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  a  little  beyond  Sloane  Square. 
She  had  often  heard  her  say  she  would 
like  a — a — lady  to  live  with  her.  It 
was  a  sweet  little  house,  and  so  cheer- 
ful. But  she  had  only  one  room  to 
let,  she  knew." 

I  had  never  in  my  life  been  confined 
to  "  one  room,"  except  at  the  convent, 
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but  I  must  submit  to  circumstances ; 
and  I  seemed  to  be  getting  over  all  my 
small  difficulties  so  well.  She  wished 
to  know  if  I  would  go  to  Chelsea  at 
once,  and  see  the  cottage  ?  I  reminded 
her  of  my  baby ;  and  then  there  was 
another  little  shrug,  and  elevation  of 
eyebrow.  I  did  not  expect  to  like  her. 
I  went  from  her  house  to  Hamlet's, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  heap  of  gold 
I  received  for  the  bracelet.  Ah,  how 
surpassingly  generous  he  had  been  to 
me,  and  that  without  one  grain  of  love. 
I  thought  now  I  had  sufficient  wealth 
to  meet  more  than  a  year's  expenditure, 
and  returned  my  good  Doctor  the 
money  he  had  so  recently  "  lent"  me. 
I  found  my  child  quite  well,  and  then 
drove  to  the  cottage  at  Chelsea.  It  was 
a  quaint,  old-fashioned  square  house 
of  one  story,  crouching  within  a  high 
railing,  and  behind  a  lignum  vitce  and 
an  acasia,  that  shaded  it  from  the  ob- 
servation and  dust  of  the  road.  There 
was  a  door  in  the  middle,  leading  to 
an  unusually  large  hall  for  so  small  a 
house;  a  parlor  to  the  right,  and  a 
bedroom  to  the  left ;  a  kitchen  behind, 
with  sundry  sheds,  and  nooks  and  cor- 
ners— such  as  keep  the  poorer  English 
houses  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  never  known  abroad.  The 
dwelling  was  encircled  by  a  fair-sized 
garden  ;  arid  behind  flourished  a  grand 
old  mulberry-tree,  that  scattered  its 
jetty  berries  on  a  circular  grassplot. 
It  was  one  of  the  venerable  remains 
of  the  mulberry  orchard  planted  by 
order*  of  the  First  James,  when  he 
thoug"ht  to  introduce  and  cultivate  the 
silkworm  in  England — an  attempt  that 
was  defeated  by  the  humidity  of  our 
climate.  At  Old  Brompton  and  in 
Chelsea  many  of  those  veterans  yet 
live  and  flourish.  Above  the  two 
rooms  and  hall  was  a  large  chamber, 
which  had  evidently  been,  at  one  time, 
divided,  as  there  was  a  fireplace  at 
each  end  :  there  were  two  windows  in 
front,  peeping  through  the  trees  at  the 
road,  another  overlooking  the  garden 
and  the  backs  of  several  houses  of  the 
better  class  ;  but  they  were  far  enough 
away;  their  gardens  joined  that  of 
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"  The.  Cottage,"  as  the  little  dwelling 
was  called. 

The  large  room,  the  cheerful-looking, 
yet  faded ,  workwoman  told  rne,  was 
the  room  she  wished  to  let.  Contrasted 
with  my  cell  in  the  mountain  convent 
it  was  a  palace;  compared  with  my 
native  humble  home,  or  with  that  I  had 
abandoned,  it  was  almost  a  hovel :  the 
bed  was  in  a  recess,  which  gave  the 
room  a  foreign  aspect ;  there  were 
plenty  of  cupboards,  and  air  and  light ; 
more  furniture,  old-fashioned  as  it  was, 
than  I  required,  and  I  would  afford 
myself  a  thick  curtain  to  exclude  the 
sunbeams  (as  two  windows  were  due 
south,  the  other  north)  when  I  wished 
to  avoid  the  cross  light  for  my  work's 
sake. 

"  She  rather  objected  to^  the  baby, 
as  it  might  cry,  and  Mr.  Massey  when 
the  House  was  up  was  inclined  to  be 
'  litery ' ;  and  when  Parliament  met 
wanted  a  quiet  sleep  in  the  mornings  ; 
but  the  recess  for  the  bed  was  over 
the  parlor,  and  the  heavy  curtains  I 
spoke  of  to  divide  the  rooms  might 
deaden  the  noise  —  the  carpet,  too, 
was  thick — old-fashioned  and  thick — 
no  such  carpets  made  now-a-days ; 
she  would  do  her  best  to  make  me 
comfortable — more  especially  as  Mrs. 
Clary  had  recommended  me,  for  which 
she  was  very  much  obliged.  She  did 
not  pretend  to  say  she  was  not  glad 
to  have  a  lodger,  although  she  never 
intruded  herself  upon  nobody — still  it 
was  cheerful,  when  Mr.  Massey  was 
out  at  nights  attending  Parliament — it 
was  pleasant,  to  know  there  was  some 
one  in  the  house,  who,  if  you  tuas  mur- 
dered, could  identify  the  murderer,  and 
break  it  gently  to  Mr.  Massey  when 
he  came  home.  After  her  fingers  were 
worked  to  the  bone  stitching  them  little 
tiddy  flounces  for  Mrs.  Clary,  that  the 
ladies  delighted  in  just  out  of  cruelty 
and  contradiction,  it  was  lonely,  Avhen 
she  wanted  a  rest,  to  sit  staring  at 
the  clock  or  the  cat,  awaiting  up  for 
'  my  master,'  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing hot  and  comfortable  after  his 
parli'ment'ry  duties.  He  often  said, 
in  a  playful  way  he  has  (like  a  ten 
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months'  kitten) — 'Mary,'  he  says, 
'  why  don't  you  take  to  literature,  as 
the  'sociate  of  your  leisure  hours  ? 
I  may  go  down  in  a  Chelsea  boat,  or 
be  run  over  at  the  wide  crossing  by 
the  Abbey,  or  be  burked  any  night  in 
Tothill  Fields.'  Oh,  he's  very  fine- 
spoken,  and  has  great  knowledge — no 
woman  could  be  his  companion — so 
I  am  willing  to  do  all  a  wife  can,  in 
my  humble  way ;  and  Mr.  Massey  is 
very  considerate — very  considerate  in- 
deed — for  a  man !  and  I  will  say 
there's  no  cleaner  house  in  Chelsea. 
And  as  to  my  master's  linen! — the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons 
often  say  to  him,  '  Massey,  who's  your 
laundress  ? ' " 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said — by  no  means 
interested  in  her  personal  observations, 
but  with  thoughts  thronging  to  the 
future — "  I  suppose  Mr.  Massey  knows 
all  the  old  Members,  and  soon  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  new  ones  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  that  he  does  ; 
I  dread  a  general  election,  for  as  he 
grows  older  I  know  it  will  be  the  death 
of  him ;  he  studies  the  names  and  the 
places,  and  the  line  they  go  in  on,  and 
bothers  his  self  as  to  what  they'll  turn 
to  before  the  session's  over,  and  worrits 
about  their  ancestry.  I  have  had  three 
hot  bottles,  and  no  end  of  mustard- 
poultices,  to  put  to  his  feet  after  a 
general  election,  just  to  get  the  blood 
down." 

"  He  must  have  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion." 

"  That  he  has,"  she  replied,  while 
her  dim  eyes  lit  up  in  her  husband's 
praise.  "  That  he  has.  The  Speaker 
himself  once  asked  him  two  or  three 
questions,  and  he  answered  so  correct, 
that,  'Massey,'  he  says,  'you  are  a 
walking  blue-book ! ' " 

"  And  have  you  ever  gone  into  the 
House  and  heard  the  speeches  ?  "  . 

"  Never.  My  master  gets  in  a  great 
many ;  and  once  I  asked  him  to  take 
me ;  but  he  said  there  was  no  use  in 
my  going,  for  I  should  not  understand 
what  was  said.  I  am  sure,  if  you  had 
any  curiosity  that  way,  he  would 
manage  somehow  for  you — particu- 
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larly  if  you  take  an  interest  in  politics 
—  and  let  him  tell  you  all  about  the 
Members,  and  how  such  and  such  a 
question  is  to  be  debated.  Often  he 
tires  me  out  at  it,  and  then  he  says, 
'  Mary,  put  the  high-backed  chair  here, 
with  the  mop  on  it,  and  I  can  talk  to 
that  as  well  as  to  you,  and  you  can 
go  to  bed.'  Now,  isn't  that  consid- 
erate?" 

I  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  House 
and  hear  HIM  speak ;  I  should  know 
when  he  took  his  seat,  and  how  he 
looked,  and  what  he  said,  and  what 
was  thought  of  him  !  Surely,  Provi- 
dence had  directed  me  to  the  cottage  ! 

My  landlady  was  delighted  at  the 
improvements  I  made  in  my  room. 
My  son  looked  so  pretty  in  his  new 
cradle,  and  my  curtain  gave  such  an 
air  of  comfort  and  simple  elegance  to 
the  queer-shaped  division,  and  a  pretty 
cover  concealed  the  deal  top  of  a  table. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  do  without  a 
few  ornaments — common  enough,  but 
in  good  taste ;  among  them  a  china 
vase  and  osier  table-basket  in  which 
to  group  my  flowers — the  latter  were 
my  greatest  expense.  But  I  was  near 
a  magnificent  conservatory,  and  what 
I  could  not  purchase  I  could  look  at. 

My  child  fed  and  slept  away  the 
early  part  of  his  existence,  and  my 
landlady  was  electrified  by  the  progress 
of  my  raised-flower  embroidery.  I  pre- 
pared specimens  of  two  distinct  trim- 
mings ;  one  for  the  dark-complexioned 
— the  other  for  the  fair.  For  the  dark 
I  arranged  deep  crimson  fuschias,  min- 
gled with  the  creamy-gold  roses  (called 
appropriately,  "  the  field  of  the  cloth 
of  gold  "  ) ,  relieved  by  those  cool  and 
refreshing  leaves  which  flowers  should 
never  be  without :  these  were  grouped 
and  garlanded  on  white  lace.  For  the 
blondes  I  selected  the  blue  convolvulus, 
with  its  delicate  tendrils  and  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  mixed  with  lilies  of  the 
valley;  nor  could  I  resist  copying  a 
boquet  of  monthly  roses,  which  com- 
bined four  varieties.  I  felt  assured 
that  Mrs.  Massey  had  excited  Mrs. 
Clary's  curiosity  by  her  description  of 
my  work,  and  Avhat  I  created,  as  she 
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expressed  it,  "  out  of  a  mere  nothing 
—  what  children  waste  on  baby 
dolls." 

I  was  mossing  the  last  rosebud  of 
my  boquet,  when  Mrs.  Clary  entered 
with  her  little  sliding  courtesy  —  a 
courtesy  at  once  shy  and  patronizing : 
according  to  her  spoken  words,  she 
came  to  "  hope  I  was  comfortable," 
and  invite  me  to  tea  the  following 
evening.  I  was,  as  I  have  said, 
mossing  a  rosebud  when  she  floated 
into  the  room,  and  her  furtive  glance 
rested  upon  my  embroidery.  She 
asked  permission  to  see  how  I  worked, 
and  repeated  frequently,  "It  is  won- 
derful !  you  cannot  imagine  how  de- 
lighted I  am."  She  confessed  she  had 
never  seen  anything  so  fresh  and  lovely ; 
she  would  at  once  give  me  an  order 
for  the  fuschia  and  roses,  provided  the 
price  and  the  time  could  be  managed, 
and  that  I  would  engage  not  to  work 
for  any  house  but  hers,  nor  take  private 
orders. 

I  had  determined,  if  I  were  to  trade 
upon  my  talent,  to  make  the  most  of  my 
small  capital.  I  knew  that  the  caprice 
of  one  fashion  seldom  outlived  a  season, 
and  that  Mrs.  Clary  would  prepare 
"  during  the  dead  time  of  the  year  "  for 
what  she  believed  would  be  a  success. 
I  had  some  qualms  of  conscience  while 
naming  my  price ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Clary  heard  it  with  a  little  shudder  and 
the  usual  elevation  of  her  eyebrow,  she 
acceded,  provided  I  would  sign  an  agree- 
ment, as  she  had  said,  to  "  work  for  no 
other  house :  "  that  I  engaged  to  do  — 
the  small  tea-party  I  declined. 

That  matter  arranged,  and  my  anxie- 
ty as  to  the  means  of  future  existence 
dispelled,  I  sat  in  the  twilight  —  (while 
lights  from  the  opposite  side  glittered 
through  the  trees  like  glow-worms)  — 
asking  questions  of  myself.  I  knew 
that  my  life  was  a  living  lie :  at  times 
I  felt  so  overwhelmed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  sin,  that  I  have  pushed 
away  my  Bible,  unable  to  open  it ;  but 
my  strength  returned  with  the  convic- 
tion of  HIS  happiness  —  the  belief  that 
my  sacrifice  came  only  in  time  to  pre- 
serve his  life  :  that  was  my  stronghold ; 


all  I  possessed  —  even  my  child  —  I 
would  offer  up  for  that ! 

Hard  as  I  worked,  I  should  still  have 
time  for  reading ;  my  landlord  had  a 
fair  store  of  books,  and,  as  he  had  gone 
for  two  or  three  months  to  the  country, 
during  the  recess,  I  could  ask  Mrs. 
Massey  for  any  I  pleased.  I  also  had 
a  newspaper  every  morning  for  half  an 
hour.  I  devoured  it  day  by  day  greedi- 
ly, seeking  therein  only  one  name  :  my 
landlady  often  wondered  how  I  had  done 
with  it  so  soon,  and  never  knew  any- 
thing about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world.  At  last  I  found  the  name  :  he 
had  been  returned  triumphantly  !  How 
full  of  generous,  yet  tender  eloquence 
was  his  speech !  Every  word  had  its 
purpose :  it  was  not  long,  but  it  was 
full ;  there  was  no  vulgar  inflation,  no 
abounding  promises  ;  he  would  be  tried, 
he  said,  by  the  only  truth-prover  — 
TIME.  I  read  it  in  my  delight  to  our 
unconscious  child,  while  he,  staring  at 
his  developing  fingers  as  he  lay  upon  my 
lap,  gradually  ceased  to  move  them,  and 
seemed  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  my 
voice.  He  was  absolutely  growing  like 
his  father  —  my  darling  child  !  I  did 
not  part  with  that  paper,  and  I  was  so 
jealous  over  it,  that  though  poor  Mrs. 
Massey  had  the  toothache  (she  was  al- 
ways having  the  toothache),  I  would 
not  even  lend  it  her.  I  soon  knew  every 
word  of  the  speech  by  heart,  and  could 
repeat  it  to  myself  while  at  work,  or 
nursing  my  infant. 

I  must  do  Mrs.  Clary  the  justice  to 
say  that  she  did  not  attempt  to  find  fault 
with  or  guide  me ;  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  I  did  seemed  to  give  her 
pleasure.  The  trimmings,  and  various 
other  specimens  of  my  art,  were  dis- 
played in  glass-cases  in  the  best  light, 
and  she  invited  me  to  arrange  them ; 
and  when  I  had  finished  she  smiled  and 
flattered,  and  neither  shrugged  her 
shoulder  nor  raised  her  eyebrow.  Her 
husband  —  a  pale,  deformed,  penitent- 
looking  man,  with  wild,  shy  eyes,  and 
a  short,  hectic  cough — sometimes  walk- 
ed about  the  room  with  a  feather  dust- 
ing-brush, with  which  he  "  flicked"  the 
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dust  from  one  looking-glass  or  shade  to 
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another  —  (the  show-room  was  almost 
lined  with  looking-glass)  — but  when  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  he  retreated 

—  like  a  spider  to  its  cell  when  its  net 
is  shaken  —  into  a  little  scrap  of  a  room 
called  the  counting-house,  that  branched 
off  from  the  show-room,  shut  himself  in, 
clambered  up  a  stool  to  a  desk,  and  bent 
his  head  over  a  day-book  or  ledger. 
Whenever  I  went  there  I  went  early ; 
and  one  morning,  when  Mrs.  Clary  was 
out,  found  him  talking,  with  unmistak- 
able familiarity,  to  the  pretty  perambu- 
lating lay  figure  upon  whom  caps  and 
bonnets  were  shown  oif.    The  poor  girl 
looked  thoroughly  disgusted  —  and  I 
was  glad  my  entrance  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  those  wild,  dissolute    eyes, 
from  her  sweet  face. 

He  shambled  up  to  me,  and  with  a 
bow  and  a  leer,  asked  me,  "  if  I  al- 
ways intended  to  play  the  nun  in  black  ?" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  prepared  to  un- 
pin my  parcel. 

He  repeated  the  question  —  answer- 
ing himself  by  saying,  that  "  black  set 
off  the  transparency  of  my  complexion." 

I  flashed  on  him  a  look  so  full  of 
contempt  and  bitterness,  that  he  slunk 
away  to  his  den. 

"  He  is  a  wretch  !  "  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "  Mrs.  Clary  little  knows  what 
he  is,  and  we  love  her  too  much  to  tell 

—  it  would  make  her  unhappy.     All 
efforts  she  uses  to  keep  him  alive  are 
only  from  a  sense  of  duty  —  for  she 
cannot  love  such  a  mixture  of  selfish- 
ness and  falsehood." 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  tremen- 
dous double  knock  shook  the  windows. 
I  could  not  escape,  except  into  the 
spider's  cell  —  so  I  sat  down  behind 
some  drapery.  There  was  an  imme- 
diate rush  of  steps  and  voices  on  the 
stairs  —  and  the  huge  bonnets  of  the 
day  entered  long  before  the  heads  of 
the  wearers. 

Two  extra-fashionable  young  ladies, 
whose  waists  certainly  could  not  be 
shorter  without  displacing  their  shoul- 
ders, commenced  a  somewhat  rough 
examination  of  the  treasures  of  the  cen- 
tre table,  tossing  everything  about ;  and 
then,  with  a  shout  of  delight,  sprang  to 
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the  glass-case  that  contained  my  em- 
broideries. I  fancied  the  girl  I  had 
been  speaking  to  knew  them,  for  I  ob- 
served she  slipped  out  the  key. 

"  Where's  Clary  ?  "  they  inquired, 
as  if  the  girl  had  been  a  dog,  to  do  their 
bidding,  —  "  and  why  does  she  lock  up 
this  ?  Go  down  to  the  carriage,  and 
tell  mamma  she  must  come  up  to  look 
at  these  beautiful  trimmings.  Tell 
her,"  added  the  youngest,  "  to  leave  her 
lame  leg  behind  her." 

"  Caroline  !  "  exclaimed  the  elder, 
"  how  can  you  be  so  playful  before  those 
sort  of  people  ?  " 

"  Oh !  what  matters !  there's  no  one 
here.  I  wonder  where  old  Clary  got 
these  lovely  things  !  If  mamma  would 
only  be  a  little  civil  to  her,  as  she  is 
papa's  cousin,  we  might  get  bargains 
—  but  she  won't.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Clary 
looks  more  like  a  lady  than  mamma." 
.  "  Fie  !  Caroline  !  you  are  so  funny," 
said  the  elder,  who  spoke  with  a  lisp, 
and  looked  a  fool.  Turning  sharply 
round,  the  speaker  pulled  down  the 
drapery  that  concealed  me.  She  gave 
a  little  scream,  and  then  rudely  said — 
"  What  are  you  hiding  for  ?  and  why 
don't  you  stand  up  ?  Mrs.  Clary  should 
teach  her  young  people  better  manners." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  Mrs.  Clary's  young 
people,"  I  said,  without  moving. 

My  calmness  disconcerted,  and  my 
plainness  perplexed  her.  I  looked  as 
I  felt  —  disgusted  with  a  daughter  who 
could  speak  of  a  mother  as  she  had 
spoken.  Presently,  the  old  lady  limped 
heavily  in.  I  rose,  brought  her  a  chair, 
and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  glass-case. 
There  was  nothing  to  command  respect 
about  her,  except  her  age.  She  turned 
her  face  towards  me,  and  I  believe 
thanked  me,  in  a  guttural  tone  —  star- 
ing at  me  as  much  as  her  daughters. 
They  were  Doctor  Ridge's  relative* — 
no  wonder  they  did  not  assimilate  -with 
him,  dear,  good  old  man ! 

Mrs.  Clary  came  in  at  the  moment, 
and  did  not  see  me.  The  daughters 
were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  em- 
broideries. The  mother,  with  more 
cunning  though  less  rudenes.3,  under- 
valued them. 
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"  Who  had  patronized  them  ?  "  she 
inquired.  "  How  could  Mrs.  Clary  tell 
that  they  would  take  ?  They  had  not 
been  tried  yet.  She  thought  them  very 
gaudy,  and  common, — just  like  natural 
flowers,  nothing  more.  Might  just  as 
well  go  into  her  own  conservatory  — 
that  was  forty  feet  by  fifty " 

"  Fifty,  you  mean,  by  forty,  I  sup- 
pose !  "  interrupted  Miss  Caroline,  in 
her  pert,  snappish  voice. 

"  Well,  suppose  so,  it  might  be ; 
fifty  by  forty,  then  ;  gather  the  flowers 
and  stick  them  on  —  look  just  as  well 
as  those  —  easy  enough  to  bundle  up 
flowers  that  fashion ;  but  she  would  like 
to  know  who  had  seen  and  thought  much 
of  them?" 

"  Some  of  our  best  customers,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Clary ;  "  the  Duchess  of 
Laudersand  and  the  Ladies  Pentland, 
who  called,  just  returned  from  abroad, 
and  en  route  to  the  country  ;  they  had 
purchased  at  Naples  a  bag  —  flowers 
embroidered  on  lace  in  the  same  style 
—  and  the  Duchess  most  kindly — she 
was  indeed  (so  were  all  Mrs.  Clary's 
'ladies  of  rank')  a  perfect  angel  — 
brought  it  to  show  her.  What  was  her 
astonishment  and  delight  to  find  a 
counterpart  of  the  fuschias  in  that  very 
trimming !  It  might,  perhaps,  be  work- 
ed by  the  same  hands." 

"  But,  how  could  that  be  ?  "  inquired 
both  the  young  ladies,  animated  by  con- 
tradiction and  curiosity.  "  How  could 
that  possibly  be  ?  " 

Mrs.  Clary  knew  the  advantage  of  a 
mystery ;  it  increased  the  value  of  an 
article  twenty  per  cent.  She  drew  her- 
self up,  with  the  usual  elevation  of  eye- 
brow, and  said  that  "  she  must  be  ex- 
cused from  answering  any  questions 
about  that  embroidery  ;  she  was  bound 
to  secresy ;  it  was  there  for  any  lady 
who  pleased  to  purchase  or  order  ;  of 
course,  it  must  be  very  expensive  —  as 
there  was  only  one  pair  of  hands  in 
England  that  could  embroider  it." 

"  Then,"  snapped  up  Miss  Caroline, 
"  it  is  worked  in  England?  " 

"  It  may  be  embroidered  this  week 
in  England,  and  next  week  in  Paris, 
and  next  month  in  Naples,'*  replied  the 
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adroit  Mrs.  Clary;  "but  English- 
women, Ave  all  know,  are  not  as  clever 
with  their  needle  as  Frenchwomen." 

"  But  all  that  does  not  prove  it  will 
take,  in  the  fashionable  world,"  said 
the  mother. 

"The  Duchess  of  Laudersand  be- 
spoke two  for  the  season,"  answered 
Mrs.  Clary,  "  and  was  so  good  as  to 
show  the  Fuschia-pattern  at  Windsor ; 
and  I  have  this  moment  come  from  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  has  been 
commanded  by  the  Queen  to  order  the 
various  specimens  to  be  taken  to  the 
Palace.  I  am  to  go  to  Windsor  with 
them  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  cousin  Clary !  and  shall  you 
see  the  Royal  family  ?  "  was  the  imme- 
diate inquiry.  "  Oh,  how  I  should  like 
to  have  exactly  the  same  trimming  as 
the  Queen ! " 

"  Pho,  pho  !  "  exclaimed  her  awful 
mother  ;  "  you,  indeed  !  the  same  trim- 
ming on  you  as  on  the  Queen's  train  ! 
I  think  I  see  Maxwell  Ridge's  daughter 
dressed  Queenrfashion !  Why,  the  Lady 
Mayoress  could  wish  no  more  than  that. 
But  what  an  honor  for  youT  Mistress 
Clary !  You  really  must  come  to  its 
on  Sunday,  and  tell  us  everything  you 
saw  at  Windsor,  and  what  happened. 
Now,  do  come,  like  a  dear  woman  ! " 

Mrs.  Clary  had  told  me  it  was  nine 
years  since  shehadbeen'invitedto  break 
bi-ead  in  her  cousin's  house ;  but  I  saAV 
by  the  expression  of  her  face — or  rather 
of  her  mouth — that  she  valued  the  invi- 
tation at  its  proper  worth.  Except  her 
mouth,  all  her  face  was  in  excellent 
training. 

"  The  Ladies  Paterson  have  exquisite 
taste,"  persisted  Mrs.  Clary ;  "  and  they 
have  bespoke  the  blue  trimmings  for 
their  Court-train  and  petticoat,  —  on 
white  lustreing  they  Avill  look  lovely." 

Mrs.  Ridge  changed  her  opinion ;  she 
could  not  withstand  such  testimony — 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  they  were  natural ; 
but  there  was  no  use  in  looking  at  them 
for  her  girls  at  the  pretty  penny  she 
would  want  for  them  first  hand." 

"  Lady  Harvey,  also,  the  wife  of  the 
new  Member  for shire  (such  a  love- 
ly creature,  certain  to  be  the  leading 
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beauty  next  season),  had  ordered  the 
Fuschia  and  Cream-rose  trimming  for 
her  presentation.  She  was  here  this 
morning,  before  eight  —  so  like  her  — 
such  spirits  —  caught  at  and  ordered  it 
at  once ! " 

I  do  not  know  how  I  escaped  from 
the  room,  which  seemed  to  me  in  flames. 
I  did  not  gather  home  my  senses  until 
I  had  knelt  beside  my  sleeping  child. 

XXI. 

I  NEED  not  worry  you,  Mary,  nor 
waste  my  thoughts  and  memories  by 
recapitulating  the  daily  or  weekly  detail 
of  my  hard-working  life  during  the 
earlier  months  of  my  London  experi- 
ence. It  was  more  than  a  blessing 
that,  had  I  ten  pair  of  hands,  I  could 
have  employed  them  all.  I  hugged  this 
incessant  labor  to  my  heart.  I  was 
working  for  a  high  purpose.  If  I 
•yearied — for  the  flesh  will  weary,  and 
drag  the  spirit  down — I  knelt  beside  my 
sleeping  child,  or  played  with,  or  nursed 
him,  and  was  at  once  strengthened  and 
refreshed.  I  was  glad  to  receive  a  girl, 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Clary,  to  cut  out 
leaves  and  prepare  my  materials.  She 
also  took  loving  care  of  my  boy,  when 
I  thought  it  right  he  should  be  in  the 
open  air,  or  when  I  was  obliged  to  be 
absent. 

I  only  went  into  the  streets,  in  my 
perpetual  mourning  dress,  during  the 
early  morning,  and  happily  avoided 
meeting  the  good  Doctor's  relatives,  or 
any  of  Mrs.  Clary's  customers.  It  in- 
terested me  to  observe  how  the  care 
and  manoeuvering  of  the  fashionable 
tradeswoman  warred  with  the  natural 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Clary's  veritable 
woman's  heart.  The  legislature,  in 
these  days,  has  done  its  best  to  destroy 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  by  degrading 
what,  in  GOD'S  sight,  is  a  holy  bond, 
into  a  civil  contract;  but,  were  poor 
Mrs.  Clary  alive  now,  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve she  would  have  hidden  the  thorns 
of  her  unhappy  marriage  within  her 
bosom,  regardless  of  how  they  lacerat- 
ed her  flesh — now,  as  then — and  suf- 
fered them  to  eat  into  her  heart  sooner 
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than  lay  bare  her  "troubles"  to  the 
outer  world.  The  gossiping  "  sympa- 
thy" of  a  chattering  sisterhood  would 
have  been  an  insult  instead  of  a  relief 
to  her  feelings ;  enjoying  the  old-fash- 
ioned notion  that  the  very  name  of 
"husband"  was  an  honor  and  a  pro- 
tection, she  contrived  to  make  all  who 
were  not  behind  the  little  scenes  of 
her  household  believe  her  husband  a 
suffering  saint.  Even  behind  the  scenes, 
she  simply  shook  her  head,  and  observ- 
ed that  "  Poor  Mr.  Clary's  sufferings 
had  made  him  very  eccentric!"  You 
might  call  my  politic  patient  Mrs.  Clary 
a  fool-slave,  but  I  called  her,  when  out 
of  the  show  room,  a  brave  Christian 
woman.  Any  slur  on  her  husband  she 
would  have  resented  as  the  greatest 
possible  insult  to  herself;  in  that,  she 
was  the  wisest  of  womankind. 

I  have  often  since  then  thought  how 
wonderfully  I  escaped  any  questioning 
as  to  my  position — everybody  took 
it  for  granted  I  was  a  widow.  I 
avoided  all  acquaintance.  I  knew  the 
fashion  of  my  trimmings  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  I  economized  to  accu- 
mulate while  the  fashion  lasted.  I  had, 
as  I  have  said,  a  high  purpose — I  must 
save  for  my  child,  and  be  prepared 
with  some  novelty  to  meet  the  demand 
for  novelty.  I  began  teaching  myself 
Latin,  that  I  might  be  able  to  teach  my 
boy;  and  have  sat  hours  at  my  em- 
broidery with  a  Latin  grammar  on  the 
table,  committing  portions  to  memory 
as  I  could.  For  a  time,  at  all  events,  I 
had  deprived  my  own  child  of  his 
birthright — but  he  must  be  educated 
as  became  his  birth.  When  the  time 
ca??ie,  his  father  must  not  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  him.  I  theorized  upon 
this  beautifully !  little  thinking  of  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 

My  darling  child !  Even  while  his 
little  nubby  hands  moulded  themselves 
into  form,  imperceptibly  but  surely,  I 
recognized  the  taper  fingers  and  some- 
what-turned-back thumbs  of  Sir  Os- 
wald— the  well  opened  hand,  that  in- 
dicates the  liberal  heart. 

What  a  living  joy  was  my  boy  to 
fo  me  ;  and  yet  my  master-passion 
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triumphed  all  the  same.  No  matter 
what  called  up  new  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings, they  all  turned  to  HIM.  I  became 
impatient  for  my  landlord's  return  and 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  I 
might  hear  of — perhaps  see — the  one 
for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  so  much. 
I  am  sure,  if  my  poor  landlady  ever 
thought,  or  reasoned,  she  must  have 
been  perplexed  to  discover  why  I  cared 
to  know  when  her  husband  was  expect- 
ed. It  became  evident  at  last  that ' '  the 
master  "  was  at  hand ;  every  thing  was 
renovated ;  the  cottage  was  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  agitation — such  window- 
cleaning  and  chamber-dusting,  and  car- 
pet-shaking; and  my  little  work-girl 
was  instructed  that  when  the  master 
came  home,  she  must  go  softly  up  stairs, 
and  be  sure  not  to  crow  and  tattle  to 
the  baby  as  she  came  in,  for  the  mas- 
ter would  not  be  disturbed  in  his  read- 
ing or  his  nap;  and  she  must  not 
jump  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  as  it 
would  make  the  master  nervous;  and 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  out  of 
his  way,  if  he  walked  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets ;  if  indeed  he  folded  them 
behind  his  back  he  was  all  right,  and 
in  the  sweetest  of  tempers — she  might 
then  dance  baby  in  the  sun,  and  even 
make  rabbits  on  the  wall  to  amuse  him. 
How  she  did  labor  to  set  rooms  in 
order  that  were  never  disordered  !  but 
it  was  slave-labor,  not  the  labor  of 
love :  she  trembled  while  she  wrought. 
I  observed  that  she  made  a  great  many 
purposeless  knocks  at  my  door,  and 
when  I  said  "  Come  in,"  she  entered 
nervously,  her  fingers  twiddling  at  the 
strings  of  her  apron,  and  went  out 
again  without  relieving  her  mind  of  its 
burden,  merely  giving  me  the  informa- 
tion that  she  hoped  "  the  master"  would 
not  find  out  there  had  been  a  moth  in 
his  best  great  coat,  or  that  the  leather 
of  his  arm-chair  had  been  scratched 
by  Mrs.  Marley's  cat — (  Mrs.  Marley 
living  in  the  next  cottage,  and  being 
the '-blue  devil"  of  my  poor  landlady's 
life  )  or  to  tell  me  that  "  all  she  could 
say,  Mrs.  Marley  would  not  cut  the 
wings  of  her  silver  bantam,  and  that 
there  would  be  dreadful  work  when 
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'  the  master '  came  if  the  bantam  flew 
over  the  wall — for  he  would  never 
stand  it — he  was  such  a  man ! " 

At  last  her  knocks  and  her  nothings 
wearied  me,  and  I  asked  her  to  say 
what  she  wished  at  once,  and  trouble 
me  no  more.  "  Oh,  would  I  forgive 
her  ?  the  master  would  be  certain  to 
ask  her  if — if — my  husband  were  dead 
or  alive.  What  should  she  say? — she 
did  not  dare  to  say  she  did  not  know — 
she  hoped  I  would  not  be  offended; — 
but  he  was  such  a  man ! — so  particu- 
lar!" 

My  spirit  rose  at  this ;  and  I  told 
her,  if  she  was  not  content  with  what 
Mrs.  Clary  had  told  her  I  would  seek 
anothing  lodging.  The  poor  woman 
trembled  like  a  moonbeam — "begged 
my  pardon;  she  was  fully  satisfied; 
proud  to  have  me ;  any  one  could  see 
I  was  quite  the  lady ;  never  could  wish 
a  better — she  would  say  that ;  it  was 
only  'the  master;'  would  I  forgive 
her? — surely  he  could  go  to  Mrs. 
Clary  himself — that  would  be  best." 

I  told  her  the  "best"  would  be,  that 
I  should  leave.  The  poor  creature  was 
so  feeble-minded  that  she  knelt  to  me 
not  to  think  of  it.  Mrs.  Clary  would 
never  employ  her  again  if  she  thought 
she  had  so  spoken.  I  never  saw  one 
living  creature  so  afraid  of  another  as 
she  was  of  her  husband — and  yet  she 
loved  him,  after  her  own  timid  fashion. 

At  last  he  came — stalking  into  the 
cottage,  the  very  impersonation  of  com- 
mand. 

Imagine  a  spare  form  and  face  from 
which  every  unnecessary  ounce  of  flesh 
and  feeling  have  vanished — in  man- 
ner a  compound  of  old-world  prig- 
gishness  and  precision — believing  so 
thoroughly  in  himself  that  he  had  no 
belief  to  spare  for  any  other  object — 
treating  his  poor,  weak,  toothachy  wife 
as  if  she  were  sufficiently  blessed  by 
existing  in  his  shadow — never  taking 
her  into  consideration,  or  thinking  she 
could  hear  or  feel — scrupulously  hon- 
est and  correct  in  all  his  dealings ;  one 
of  those  odious  men  he  was,  who  had 
never  (as  he  had  the  wrong-headedness 
to  boast)  during  his  life  been  a  single 
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minute  too  soon  or  too  late  for  an  ap- 
pointment since  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  tell  you 
how  long  ago  that  was.  His  highly- 
starched  cravat  looked  as  if  it  could 
have  concealed  any  amount  of  old 
parchments  within  its  folds,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  slept  in  a  blue  dress- 
coat  illuminated  by  gilt  buttons — his 
shoe-tie  alone  vouched  for  his  respect- 
ability. He  always  made  me  a  low 
bow,  wasting  a  minute  of  my  time, 
and  addressed  me  as  "Madam;"  he 
was  prosy  and  prolix  to  an  extent  I 
had  never  before  experienced.  But  I 
endured  the  "  bows  "  and  the  "  Madam- 
ing,"  and  his  long  descriptions  of  the 
Speaker's  wig,  and  a  story  about  some 
man  connected  with  the  House  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of 
robbing  the  "woolsacks,"  and  filling  it 
or  them  with  sawdust  and  pepper !  and 
when  some  heavy  Lord  sat  down  heav- 
ily, the  sawdust  and  pepper  (he  affirm- 
ed it  ivas  pepper)  burst  forth  in  clouds, 
and  set  all  the  nobles  sneezing.  Well, 
I  listened  to  this,  and  dissertations  on 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  would 
have  listened  twice  as  long,  just  to  gain 
my  object.  After  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, ne  told  me  the  birth  and  pa- 
rentage of  every  titled  Member  who 
had  taken  "the  oaths"  and  "his  seat" 
—commencing  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Peerage — in  a  hard,  clear  voice,  taking 
but  little  trouble  with  those  who,  as  he 
said,  "were  mere  Commoners."  At 
last  came  the  information  I  desired. 
I  placed  myself  in,  his  way  while  he 
promenaded  the  straight  gravel-walk 
in  his  garden — one  hand  in  the  bosom 
of  his  coat,  the  other  holding  a  book. 
I  was  greeted  by  the  stately  bow,  and 
"  Good  morning,  Madam ; "  and  in  re- 
turn inquired  if  there  was  any  news? 
— (to  tell  Parliament  news  was  his  de- 
light— he  gloried  in  it.) 

"We  swore  in  two  new  members  last 
night  Madam,"  was  the  reply.  "A 
Mr.  Menzies,  from  Scotland,  a  very 
proper  man,  I  dare  say,  for  the  Bor- 
ough— a  portly  man  too,  for  a  Scotch- 
man; and  not  having  sandy  hair,  I 
dare  say  his  constituents  will  not  have 
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any  cause  to  find  fault  with  him ;  but 
I  should  certainly  not  have  placed  him 
first — only,  we  get  rid  of  the  froth  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  substance.  I  now 
name  Sir  Oswald  Harvey,  seventh 
Baronet,  the  creation  in  1665,  son  of 
Lieutenant-Col.  Sir  Hamilton  Oswald 
Gray  Harvey,  by  the  only  daughter 
of  General  Kirk,  of  Barrayne,  near 
Falmouth,  born  at  Brecken  Hall,  in 
Hertfordshire  in  1 7 — ;  married  Milli- 
cent,  daughter  of — nobody  particular ; 
married,  secondly,  Caroline,  only  child 
and  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Mans- 
feld,  of  the  Grange,  same  county.  Res- 
idence, Brecken  Hall ;  and  Grosvenor 
Place,  London.  Sir  Oswald,  Madam, 
is  a  fine  man  ;  would  have  added  beauty 
as  well  as  dignity  to  the  Court  of  the 
Regency — the  Prince  would  have  un- 
derstood the  value  of  such  a  man  at 
Carlton  Palace  and  created  him  a 
Peer  in  a  week.  Why,  Madam,  I 
heard  many  Members  speaking  of 
him  and  his  beautiful  lady.  They  say 
she  will  be  the  belle  of  the  season,  and 
that  Sir  Oswald  and  Lady  Harvey  are 
the  handsomest  couple  in  England. 
Her  Ladyship  was  in  the  House  last 
night,  but  I  did  not  see  her.  My  posi- 
tion is  a  very  onerous  one — I  attend  to 
my  duties,  I  hope,  faithfully." 

I  told  him  I  was  certain  of  it ;  added 
a  few  words  of  compliment,  and  slid 
in  a  question  carefully — a  sorl  of 
half  inquiry — if  ladies  not  the  wives 
of  Members  were  ever  admitted? 

"0  yes,  they  were,  by  favor, — a 
horrid  place  over  the  ventilator ;  but 
many  ladies  dressed  themselves  boy- 
fashion,  and  got  among  the  reporters — 
they  were  better  off  there." 

I  inquired  how  that  was  managed, 
and  with  a  very  pompous  bow  was  in- 
formed he  managed  that,  and  matters 
much  more  difficult. 

If  ever  I  Avas  guilty  of  meanness  in 
my  life,  it  was  in  the  patience  and 
civilities  I  bestowed  upon  that  disagree- 
able man.  He  never  touched  upon  the 
subject  which,  for  once,  had  created 
in  his  wife  such  painful  curiosity.  I 
listened  to  him,  and  he  respected  me. 
I  ought  to  have  learned  the  Peerage 
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by  heart:  I  ought  to  have  known  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  tried  to 
remember  what  was  "brought  before 
the  House,"  and  the  heads,  at  least  of 
the  best  speeches.  The  man  was  cer- 
tainly full-primed  on  all  those  subjects ; 
and,  finding  for  the  first  time  within 
his  home  an  intelligent  listener,  he  no 
longer  considered  it  "the  grave  of  in- 
tellect," but  absolutely  talked  to  his 
wife  ! — before,  he  only  talked  at  her. 
I  helped  this  harmony.  He  hated  the 
toothache,  and  having  heai-d  of  a  spe- 
cific, I  made  her  a  present  of  a  bottle, 
and  in  her  simplicity  she  believed  her- 
self cured — though  my  faith  was  that 
the  offending  tooth  had  been  swallowed 
in  her  sleep ;  for  she  informed  me  she 
had  hardly  spoken  a  word  one  particu- 
lar day,  as  her  tongue  had  been  looking 
for  a  tooth  that  had  gone  somehow, 
somewhere,  and  could  not  find  it. 

I  should  pity  men,  in  any  condition 
of  life,  who  marry  fools,  did  they  not 
so  frequently  forget  that  such  fools 
had  feelings.  Some  of  the  most  gentle- 
hearted  women  I  have  ever  met  have 
been  very  unintellectual.  But  this  did 
not  chill  their  lovingness ;  though  they 
could  not  reason,  they  could  feel ;  and 
so  could  my  poor  landlady — she  could 
feel !  But,  as  to  reason !  she  could  not 
give  a  reason  for  anything  she  did  or 
said-i-not  even  for  threading  her  needle. 
They  were  great  trials  to  each  other, 
these  two  people — very  great  trials — 
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and  yet,  perhaps,  neither  could  have 
been  so  well  off  if  otherwise  mated. 
I  have  often  observed,  in  matrimonial 
jars,  that  with  a  different  wife  or  a 
different  husband  matters  would  be 
worse,  not  better,  and  have  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  neither 
in  the  wife  nor  in  the  husband,  but  in 
being  married  at  all.  An  unyielding 
woman  and  a  tyrannical  man  can  only 
be  peaceable  and  respectable  members 
of  society  by  continuing  single. 

A  married  woman  had  better  be 
born  dumb,  than  establish  confidential 
communication  with  any  living  being 
on  the  subject  of  her  husband's  faults 
or  failings :  and  a  man  who  condescends 
to  impart  his  domestic  trials  and  grum- 
ble at  his  wife  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
valueless,  pitiful  item.  Let  him  either 
redress  his  own  wrongs,  or  learn  how 
to  bear  them  in  silent  dignity.  Such 
confidences  beget  not  sympathy,  but 
contempt ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  desire 
to  spurn  a  man  who  slanders  his  do- 
mestic hearth.  I  resolved  to  teach  my 
boy,  if  his  cross  could  not  be  put  away, 
to  take  it  up,  and  bear  it,  through  life, 
in  silence.  My  boy!  How  I  had 
robbed  him !  and  how  I  coveted  knowl- 
edge, that  I  might  render  him  worthy 
of  the  hereafter  that  was  tramping 
ever,  slowly  but  surely — even  while  I 
was  trembling  in  anticipation  of  the 
hour  when,  .by  that  man's  help,  I 
should  hear  my  husband's  voice  in  the 
Senate  of  his  country! 
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A  TALE:  BY  MKS.  s.  c.  HALL. 


XXII. 

THE  leading  newspaper  of  the  day 
contained  the  following : — 

"  During  the  last  night  of  the  pro- 
tracted debate  which  has  excited  so 
much  interest  and  was  wound  up  in 
the  Commons  by  Sir  Oswald  Harvey's 
eloquent  speech,  recalling  by  its  power 
no  less  than  by  its  beauty  the  electric 
oratory  of  a  past  age,  a  little  incident 
occurred  which,  though  almost  too 
trifling  to  record,  has  been  much  talk- 
ed of  at  the  clubs. 

"  As  the  honorable  member  escaped 
from  the  cheering  that  greeted  him 
from  all  sides  of  the  House,  there  was 
a  rush  to  the  lobby — some  desiring  to 
offer  their  congratulations,  others  eager 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  another 
look  at  the  '  new  orator.'  The  cheer- 
ing was  repeatedly  renewed  while  Sir 
Oswald,  faint  and  exhausted,  leaning 
on  a  friend's  arm,  made  his  way  to 
his  carriage,  where  Lady  Harvey,  as 
usual,  waited  hiatcoming. 

"A  reporter,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
totally  unknown  to  any  of  his  brothers 
of  the  Press,  attempting  to  cross  from 
the  light  to  the  dark  side  of  the  lobby, 
stumbled  ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  save 
himself  his  hat  fell  off,  discovering 
more  hair  than  is  usually  cultivated 
by  '  lords  of  the  creation.'  The  gentle- 
man did  not  wait  to  recover  his  hat, 
but  disappeared  amid  the  crowd,  that 
was  greater  without  than  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  the  incident 
would  hardly  have  been  observed  had 
not  the  person  attracted  the  attention 

of  the  honorable  member  for  H , 

his  appearance,  it  is  said,  recalling  the 
memory  of  a  very  dear  friend.  After 
some  delay,  Sir  Oswald  was  assisted 
to  his  carriage.  Inquiries  at  the  hon- 
orable baronet's  residence  in  Gros- 
venor  Place  have  been  more  numerous 
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than  could  have  even  been  anticipated, 
and  the  replies  were  that  Sir  Oswald 
was  suffering  from  fatigue,  and  was 
about  to  leave  town  for  a  week's  rest. 
"  We  are  authorized  to  state  that 
the  police  have  received  instructions 
to  discover  who  the  gentleman  was 
who  intruded  himself  among  the  re- 
porters." 

Another  paper  set  forth  that — 

"  The  doorkeepers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  closely  questioned 
as  to  what  strangers  were  present  dur- 
ing the  debate  when  Sir  Oswald  Har- 
vey so  electrified  the  House  ;  but  such 
numbers  had  been  admitted  that  we 
believe  it  impossible  for  them  to  give 
anything  like  a  correct  return.  It  is 
rumored  that  a  determination  has  been 
come  to,  and  is  to  be  acted  upon,  that, 
except  by  a  member's  order,  no  stranger 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  House.  This 
is  as  it  should  be." 

Another  paragraph  : — 

"  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Sir  Os- 
wald and  Lady  Harvey  have  returned 
to  their  house  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
They  attend  the  Queen's  ball  to-mor- 
row night.  Lady  Harvey's  jewels 
have  attracted  crowds  to  Hamlet's, 
where  they  have  been  reset  in  accord- 
ance with  her  ladyship's  designs." 

Another : — 

"There  was  no  symptom  of  nervous- 
ness in  Sir  Oswald  Harvey's  brilliant 
speech  last  night.  We  are  rejoiced  to 
announce  that  the  honorable  baronet 
has  quite  recovered  from  his  indis- 
position, which  was  simply  the  result 
of  over-exertion." 

I  was  the  cause  of  all  this  excitement ; 
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but  I  could  not  help  it,  Mary — I  could 
not  help  it ! 

Sir  Oswald  Harvey  had  become  the 
popular  man  of  his  time.  It  was  not  the 
flimsy,  silky,  popularity  of  a  "  fashion- 
able speaker" — not  the  popularity  that 
follows  a  man's  footsteps  and  floats 
around  him  like  a  perfume,  sweet 
and  evanescent — it  was  admiration, 
respect,  and  that  wonderful  power 
over  the  affections  of  all  who  came 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  No 
one  doubted  Sir  Oswald's  integrity — 
no  one  questioned  his  motives.  Old, 
grumbling,  sturdy  politicians — men 
hardened  in  their  own  opinions  and 
practised  in  combat  and  contradiction, 
determined  supporters  of  "  measures, 
not  men,"  who  had  looked  the  Speaker 
in  the  face  for  half  a  century,  who 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  past  and  had 
no  faith  in  the  future — felt  strange 
and  uncomfortable  at  being  taken  out 
of  themselves — compelled  to  listen, 
and  unable  to  reply,  even  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  the  forms  of  the 
House. 

Prosperous  were  the  charities  that 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  preside  at 
their  annual  dinners,  where  hands  and 
knife-handles  riot  in  applause  over  the 
"  liberal  donation  "  which  is  as  nothing 
to  the  rich  gift-giver,  and  pass  in 
silence  the  pound  of  the  poor  man  who 
can  ill  spare  it.  The  richest  and 
fairest  in  the  land  considered  their  fete 
crowned  by  the  presence  of  Sir  Os- 
wald Harvey ;  it  was  believed  that 
one  of  the  most  original  and  remark- 
able volumes — small  in  its  number  of 
pages,  but  marvellous  in  thought  and 
originality — was  from  HIS  pen  ;  it  was 
said  at  the  clubs,  that  if  Sir  Oswald 
could  be  spared  from  the  "Lower  "he 
would  be  elevated  to  the  "Upper" 
House.  And  all  this  caine  like  suc- 
cessive flashes  of  lightning — there  was 
no  time  to  ask  "  How  is  it ! "  None. 
Never  did  a  man  achieve  popularity 
so  rapidly  ;  and,  according  to  report, 
Lady  Harvey  seemed  content  to  play 
the  part  a  good  wife  should — shining 
in  borrowed  light.  She  followed  his 
footprints,  and  cared  for  no  separate 
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existence  :  those  who  could  not  com- 
prehend him,  appreciated  her — her 
beauty,  wit,  and  devotedness.  Law- 
rence painted  her  portrait,  and  Russell 
Square  was  thronged  by  carriages  of 
the  fashionable  world  who  went  to  see 
it !  All  the  glasses  at  the  Opera  were 
levelled  at  her  box  ;  and  there  was  a 
universal  "buzz"  round  the  House 
when  she  entered,  as  though  she  had 
been  a  crowned  queen:  still,  if  a 
stranger  inquired  who  was  it  that 
eclipsed  all  other  lights,  the  reply 
would  not  have  been  "  Lady  Harvey," 
but  "  the  wife  of  Sir  Oswald  Harvey." 
If  I  chronicle  my  feelings  truly,  I  was 
not  jealous  of  this,  I  only  thought  of 
her  then  as  I  did  previously — as 
necessary  to  Sir  Oswald's  happiness. 
At  times  I  could  not  see  the  injustice  I 
had  done  her  by  placing  her  in  a  false 
position ;  I  could  only  think  what  I 
would  have  given  to  be  as  she  was. 
One  year  of  such  existence  seemed  to 
me  worth  a  whole  life's  after-suffering ; 
to  know,  to  feel,  that  she  was  loved 
by  him,  that  was  first  and  greatest 
—then,  to  live  alike  in  his  sunshine 
and  in  his  shadow — to  feel  that,  amid 
the  approbation  of  the  whole  world,  it 
was  only  her  praise  that  could  make 
his  heart  beat,  or  send  the  flush  of 
vital  happiness  to  h^p  pale  cheek !  But 
though  I  worked  with  treble  my  usual 
rapidity,  and  though  each  moment  my 
boy  grew  more  deeply  into  my  heart, 
yet  I  could  no  longer  repress  the  almost 
insane  desire  I  cherished — to  see  Sir 
Oswald.  If  I  could  hear  him  speak 
only  a  few  words,  I  believed  they  would 
satisfy  me  now  and  stimulate  me  for 
years.  I  thought  of  this  again  and 
again — I  thought  of  little  else.  The 
session  was  nearly  over.  Not  to  hear 
his  voice  until  another  year  was  gone 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  should  be  plunged 
in  total  darkness.  I  had  stood  for 
hours  under  the  trees  that  overshadow 
that  dim,  dusky  wall  opposite  the  Gros- 
venor  Place  houses,  just  to  see  him 
pass  to  his  carriage.  I  had  mingled 
with  the  crowd  that  mob  the  Levees  ; 
but  amid  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
and  I  only  saw  one  face — not  radiant, 
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as  I  expected,  with  smiles  and  triumph, 
but  earnest  and  careworn.  How  was 
it  ?  What  could  have  gathered  over 
that  brow?  What  pressure  closed 
those  eloquent  lips  so  tightly?  He 
must  be  happy.  Had  I  not  resigned 
my  all  in  life  to  make  him  so  ?  I  was 
miserable — I  had  seen  only,  as  it  were, 
his  statue  ;  I  panted  to  see  the  soul 
beam  forth — to  hear  his  voice.  I  de- 
termined I  would  hear  it  in  the  Senate- 
house, — that  would  content  me.  But 
how  ?  How  could  I — an  embroid- 
eress,  gain  admission  to  the  Ventilator, 
where  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
jostled  each  other  for  "peeps"  at  the 
"  English  Cicero  ?  "  How  could  I 
accomplish  my  heart's  desire  ?  From 
the  first  moment  I  heard  that  my  land- 
lord was  one  of  the  doorkeepers,  I 
resolved,  as  you  have  seen,  to  "  bide 
my  time,"  and  prevail  on  him  to  aid 
my  design.  But  he  was  difficult  to 
manage — very  difficult ;  still,  I  clung 
to  my  purpose  ;  were  it  right  or  wrong, 
I  confess  that,  having  once  deliberately 
formed,  I  never  relinguished  an  object. 
There  are  some  men,  the  exercise 
of  whose  influence  can  only  be  bought 
by  gold.  Many  are  proof  against  it ; 
but  there  are  few  who  cannot  be 
moulded  as  potter's  clay  by  flattery. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  the  broad- 
cast of  compliments,  the  fulsome  lauda- 
tion, with  which  one  speaker  drenches 
another  at  public  meetings.  It  has 
sometimes  moved  me  to  bitter  indig- 
nation, even  at  religious  gatherings, 
to  listen  to  the  flattery  so  steeped  in 
oil  that  I  thought  all  men  must  turn 
from  it  loathingly — actually  giving  to 
the  creature  the  homage  which  only  be- 
longed to  the  Creator ;  and  yet,  men 
who  were  supposed  to  trample  all  the 
vanities  of  the  world  under  their  feet 
bowed  to  and  accepted  it  with  evident 
belief  in  its  fitness.  A  delicately-mind- 
ed man  turns  sick  at  such  wholesale 
ovation  ;  but,  Mary,  even  the  sensitive 
man  is  as  open  as  the  self-exalted  to  its 
influence,  if  it  be  delicately  applied. 
There  are  more  dangerous  flatteries 
than  those  that  flow  from  the  lip ;  a 
world  of  admiration  may  be  conveyed 


by  a  bright  and  sudden  smile — one 
well-directed  phrase,  a  tender  intona- 
tion of  the  voice,  a  look  of  delighted 
astonishment,  will  gratify  the  vanity 
of  a  true-born  gentleman,  who  would 
reject  a  full-bodied  public  dinner-com- 
pliment as  an  insult.  There  are  few 
men,  and  fewer  women,  who  cannot 
be  wooed  and  won  to  a  purpose  by 
judicious  and  tender  flattery.  The 
vanity  of  one  is  not  the  vanity  of  an- 
other— only,  mark  you,  under  some 
disguise  or  another,  wherever  there  is 
not  vanity  there  is  pride ;  or  where 
pride  is  not,  there  is  vanity.  Learn 
what  is  the  most  palatable  sacrifice  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  you  can 
hold  the  man  or  woman  within  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  But  few  people, 
or  few  objects,  are  worth  the  sacrifice 
— a  sacrifice  that  demands  the  re- 
linguishing  of  all  that  is  independent 
in  yourself ;  yet  there  is  one  homage 
which  all  men  specially  value  when 
rendered  by  our  sex — -the  homage  of 
silence.  A  good  listener  is  far  more 
popular  with  mankind  in  general  than 
the  most  accomplished  or  most  beauti- 
ful woman  can  hope  to  be.  Extin- 
guish self  altogether,  and  LISTEN  ! 
No  man  can  withstand  that.  A  good 
listener — a  good  listener,  my  dear 
Mary,  can  always  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose. A  woman  may  carry  any  point, 
either  with  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  if 
she  will  only  listen ;  not  listlessly — 
surely  not — but  with  interest  and  at- 
tention. 

I  have  poised  the  needle  over  my 
embroidery  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time 
to  prove  to  my  landlord  how  attentively 
I  listened ! 

No  matter  how  pre-engrossed  by 
my  baby,  I  listened  to  my  landlord. 
I  "  listened"  to  the  same  stories  over 
and  over  again,  with  what  seemed  to 
him  unflagging  interest.  If  half  dead 
from  the  weariness  of  monotonous 
work,  I  brightened  and  "listened" 
to  the  most  trivial  tale  of  "  the 
House."  He  believed  he  had  taught 
me  to  look  upon  "  the  House  "  as  the 
portal  to  immortality. 

I  listened  to  all  about  that  unfortunate 
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man  *;  The  Speaker,"  who  was  doom- 
ed to  keep  silence  under  the  infliction 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  nonsense  as 
well  as  the  highest  displays  of  intellect. 
I  sympathized  with  the  Speaker ;  but 
I  was  the  worst  off  of  the  two,  for 
what  I  listened  to  was  all  nonsense — 
and  nonsense  done  into  bad  English, 
which  made  it  worse.  How  that  man 
venerated  THE  SPEAKER  !  He  had  a 
curl  of  some  by-gone  Speaker's  wig, 
which  he  preserved  in  what  he  called 
Lord  Thurloe's  snuff-box ;  and  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  shown  it 
to  me  before,  and  presented  it  for  my 
inspection,  day  after  day,  with  a  rev- 
erend air,  as  if  he  was  unworthy  to 
possess  so  rare  a  relic. 

Of  course,  I  endured  all  this  for  a 
purpose.  I  feared  he  might  have 
opposed  my  wish,  or  suspected  there 
was  some  mystery  in  my  desire  to 
hear  Sir  Oswald :  any  other  man 
would  ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  my  res- 
pect for  "  the  House  " — that  was  his 
absorbing  idea.  He  provided  me  with 
the  disguise  that  enabled  me  on  such 
a  night  of  excitement  and  confusion 
to  pass  in  with  the  Reporters  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  loss  of  my  hat  while 
rushing  out,  created  the  sensation  that 
you  have  seen  proved  a  godsend  to  the 
newspapers.  I  know  not  how  I  escap- 
ed. I  can  never  forget  Sir  Oswald's 
look  of  horror,  nor  the  spring  he  made 
to  seize  me,  as  if  he  would  have 
grasped  a  phantom.  At  one  moment 
his  fingers  were  on  my  arm  ;  but  I 
rushed  wildly  at  the  door  and  passed 
under  more  than  one  carriage,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life.  The  mob,  fortunately, 
were  pre-occupied,  watching  for  the 
exit  of  the  great  orator.  "  The  peo- 
ple "  appreciate  and  feel  the  spell  of 
eloquence,  and  are  easily  led  captive 
even  by  its  echo.  Were  it  more  com- 
mon it  might  be  less  powerful.  At 
all  events,  it  favored  my  escape  that 
they  watched  for  him.  Dizzy  and  be- 
wildered, the  thrill  of  his  touch  still 
vibrating  through  my  frame,  his 
presence  seemed  with  me,  guiding  me 
to  a  less  crowded  locality.  There  I 
paused  to  recover  breath  ;  and  the  in- 


fluence, or  whatever  illusion  it  was, 
seemed  to  pass  down  a  dark  street, 
where  I  feared  to  follow.  At  last  I 
discovered  that  I  was  lost  amid  the 
labyrinths  of  Old  Westminister.  I 
had  quitted  the  more  intellectual  for  the 
debased  crowd  of  barefaced  sinners, 
drunken  men  and  leering  women — 
children  smelling  of  gin,  and  literally 
clothed  in  dirt.  I  stumbled  over  the 
rugged  pavement,  and  at  last,  thorough- 
ly terrified  and  exhausted,  I  leaned 
againt  a  pillar  of  the  dilapidated  door- 
way of  an  old-fashioned  "  gin-shop" 
— an  edifice  since  replaced  by  the 
more  attractive  and  far  more  danger- 
ous "  gin-palace." 

"  Is  it  out  or  in  you're  going?"  in- 
quired a  rough  voice,  in  an  accent  at 
that  time  quite  new  to  me  ;  "  and  is  it 
boy  or  girl  ye  are,  with  your  soft  white 
face  and  silky  hair,  and  your  make- 
believe  mauishness  ?  Where  do  you 
want  to  go  at  all  ?  Save  us !  you  look 
fairy-struck." 

"  I  want  to  get  to  Chelsea !  " 

"To  Chelsea,  is  it?  Why  then, 
God  help  you,  \vhat  have  you  been 
afther  ?  But  sure  if  you  did  tell  me, 
it's  a  lie  you'd  tell,  and  so  never  heed 
it.  Stay — I'll  take  ye  a  piece  of  the 
road,  for,  boy  or  girl,  this  is  no  place 
for  ye,  if  ye're  honest." 

I  can  recall  the  tone  of  that  voice 
at  this  moment.  The  speaker  wore  a 
man's  battered  hat  over  a  handker- 
chief, that  partially  covered  her  grey 
hair — and  a  man's  tattered  coat  over 
some  remnants/of  woman's  rags.  She 
smelt  abominably,  and  walked  with  a 
fearless  swagger,  elbowing  her  way 
and  giving  a  word  or  a  jest,  which 
was  quickly  returned  by  those  who 
evidently  knew  her.  She  was  not 
drunk,  poor  wretch  —  nor  was  she 
sober.  She  turned  round  every  half 
minute  to  ascertain  if  I  folloAved 
closely,  and  to  give  me  a  word  of  ad- 
vice. Her  queer  intonation  and  strong 
metaphors  roused  me ;  and  the  Pan- 
demonium through  which  I  passed 
was  so  horrible,  that  I  would  have 
taken  refuge  in  a  hackney  coach  if  I 
could  have  seen  one.  I  kept  mentally 
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questioning  if  those  weird,  haggard, 
fierce  or  despairing  creatures  were  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  as'  those 
I  had  seen  in  that  august  assembly — 
instinct  with  life,  bright  with  intelli- 
gence. Was  this  world  and  that  world 
the  same  ?  What  a  contrast !  under 
the  shadow  of  those  grand  old  turrets 
of  Westminster ! 

"  You're  not  pleasant  company,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  making  a  sudden 
pause;  "the  five  fields  is  lonesome, 
so  you'd  better  take  the  lower  Chelsea 
road,  and  don't  be  out  this  way  again  ! " 

I  placed  a  few  pence  in  her  hand, 
and  thanked  her. 

"  You're  kindly  welcome,  kindly," 
was  the  reply;  "  and  so  is  any  young 
creature,  just  for  the  sake  of  him  I 
shall  never  see  again." 

"Your  son?" 

"  That  same." 

"  Dead  ?  " 

"  Thrue  for  you — dead." 

"  But  you  will  meet  again." 

"  Meet  again  !  "  she  repeated,  glar- 
ing on  me  like  a  wild  beast,  and  shak- 
ing her  tatters;  "me  meet  my  boy 
again  !  Why,  he's  in  heaven,  dear  ! 
In  heaven,  as  sure  as  light  is  light — 
in  heaven! — in  heaven  straight,  with- 
out a  taste  of  purgatory  or  a  priest's 
prayer.  What  do  you  think  of  me 
now  to  have  been  his  mother? — the 
mother  of  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  stepped 
in  or  out  of  shoe-leather  ?  It's  not  aisy 
to  believe — is  it  ?  only  what  throubles 
me  is,  I  shall  never,  never  see  him,  not 
if  I  suffered  forty  deaths.  He's  up 
there  ! — one  of  the  stars,  maybe  ;  and 
he'll  go  higher  and  higher,  while  I  go 
lower  and  lower.  The  last  time  I  went 
to  the  priest  I  asked  him,  and  he  says 
it  will  take  a  thousand  years  in  pur- 
gatory, maybe  more,  before  I'm  any 
way  clean,  let  alone  in  a  state  for  hea- 
ven. So  I've  no  chance — never,  never 
see  my  boy  again  !  I  know  more  than 
you  think — a  great  deal  more  ;  and  it 
sinks  me.  I  know  about  the  '  great 
gulf  fixed.'  It's  not  the  drop  of  wather 
I'd  ask  for,  to  cool  my  tongue,  for  I 
know  it  deserves  the  burning ;  no,  it's 
for  one  look  of  my  child  in  glory." 
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She  threw  herself  on  a  door-step  in 
an  agony,  and  from  beneath  the  heap 
of  rags  came  forth  the  wail — '"One 
look  of  my  child  in  glory  !  "  The  next 
instant  she  was  having  a  stand-up 
fight  with  an  old  watchman  who  com- 
manded her  to  "  move  on."  I  rushed 
towards  home,  and  when  I  arrived — 
letting  myself  in  to  avoid  the  servant's 
observation,  and  overpowered  by  what 
I  felt  but  could  not  define — I  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep  beside  my  child,  just 
as  the  rising  sun  was  triumphing  over 
the  grey  dawn  of  morning. 

xxin. 

THE  incidents  in  this  portion  of  my 
life  were  like  a  piece  of  mosaic,  one 
atom  fitting  into  another  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  complete,  but  each  of  little 
value  in  itself — atoms  all ! 

I  felt  assured  that  Sir  Oswald's 
delicate  and  nervous  temperament 
must  have  been  fearfully  shattered  by 
the  likeness  of  the  intruder  to  the  de- 
parted woman  ;  and  I  knew  that  scene 
would  haunt  him  as  a  fearful  vision 
for  months  to  come.  I  remembered 
how  acutely  he  suffered  from  an  over- 
excited imagination  at  all  times  ;  and 
I,  who  had  sacrificed  my  all,  such  as 
it  was — but  it  was  my  all  of  happiness 
— to  insure  his — I,  by  my  impotent 
ciiriosity,  had  troubled  him  at  the  very 
time  when  affection  should  soothe  and 
lull  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
inevitable  wear  and  tear  of  public 
life. 

Was  I  born  to  be  the  curse  of  what 
I  loved  ?  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  my 
landlord  was  fortunately  ignorant 'of 
my  being  the  "Reporter"  who  had 
created  such  a  turmoil.  He  was  not 
on  duty  at  the  principal  entrance,  but 
told  me  the  story  the  next  day  with 
great  solemnity,  believing  that  Sir  Os- 
wald Harvey's  over-tasked  brain  had 
conjured  up  something — he  knew  not 
what.  He  slurred  over  the  matter 
afterwards  as  detracting  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  though  I  discovered 
the  extracts  you  have  read  among  the 
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papers  he  brought  home,  they  were  not 
alluded  to  by  him.  The  session  drew 
rapidly  to  a  close — the  last  speech  was 
spoken,  the  last  drawing-room1  over, 
the  opera  closed — and  London,  until 
after  Christmas,  obliterated  from  the 
map  of  the  fashionable  world.  From 
every  "  house  of  business"  extra  hands 
were  dismissed — to  exist  where  they 
could,  and  how  they  could.  God  help 
those  poor  girls  !  Inoculated  with  a 
love  of  finery — trained  to  believe  in 
"  dress  "  as  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
to  witness  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance, they  are  expected  to  "  dress " 
becomingly  and  support  themselves  in 
discretion  and  honor  upon  eighteen 
pence  a  day — and  "  their  tea !  "  while 
their  employers  take  it  for  granted 
they  continue  in  a  state  of  virtuous  in- 
difference to  the  temptations  and  neces- 
sities of  life,  when  deprived  of  every 
legitimate  means  of  obtaining  the 
"daily  bread"  there  seems  no  loyal 
way  of  procuring  for  seven  months  out 
of  twelve. 

I  knew  more  than  one  such,  but  one 
especially,  at  Mrs.  Clary's — a  girl  of 
an  impatient  temper  but  affectionate 
heart ;  she  used  to  come  to  me  with 
messages  from  our  employer,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  often  brought  my  boy  a 
little  cheap  toy,  or  an  apple,  or  cake  ; 
— such  gifts,  however  trifling,  make 
the  highway  to  a  mother's  heart.  She 
told  me  there  was  an  old  grandmother 
nearly  depending  on  her,  but  that  at 
the  end  of  "  the  season "  she  feared 
she  must  resign  her  to  the  workhouse 
— she  could  not  lay  by  a  farthing — she 
could  barely  exist.  There  were  no 
needlewomen's  societies  then,  to  give 
even  a  stinted  employment  all  the  year 
round,  bridging  the  chasm — vice  and 
starvation  on  the  one  side,  industry 
and  protection  on  the  other.  If  I  had 
invited  her  to  help  me,  I  must  have 
displaced  the  poor  girl  I  employed, 
who  had  done  my  bidding  and  served 
me  faithfully,  and  who  had  not  even 
the  tie  of  an  aged  grandmother  to  firm 
her  exertions. 

Poor  Sarah  was,  like  all  her  class 


— fond  of  dress.  If  she  had  not  been, 
she  would  not  have  suited  Mrs.  Clary. 
I  saw  a  downward  progress  in  her 
mind,  and  tried  to  check  it. 

"  Why  should  she  be  worse  off"  than 
others?  Girls  who  kept  right  were 
not  as  well  off  as  those  who  went 
wrong.  What  was  a  poor  gii'l  to  do 
when  the  season  was  over?  How 
could  she  go  home  to  her  grandmother 
and  see  her  silently  starving?  She 
was  trying  for  a  lady's  maid's  place — 
but  she  was  only  a  work-girl,  and 
Mrs.  Clary  did  not  think  her  fit  for  it; 
she  had  no  character — no  one  would 
take*  a  needle-girl  as  a  housemaid. 
God  knew,  she  wished  to  do  right." 

"  How  did  she  manage  last  season  ?" 
"Oh,  her  father  was  alive  then !  Work- 
girls  did  very  well  if  they  had  a  pa- 
rent's home  to  go  to,  and  only  their 
dress  and  a  part  of  their  food  to  find." 
I  talked  to,  and  comforted  her,  and 
did  all  I  could  to  strengthen  her ;  and 
she  would  stand  before  me,  shake  her 
head,  and,  while  her  great  brown  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  repeat — "But  it's 
very  hard — it's  very  hard." 

"  And  so  it  was ;  but  life  has  its 
hard  lines  to  rich  as  well  as  poor ;  the 
season  was  not  over  yet ;  she  was  an- 
ticipating evil." 

"  No !  she  knew  what  was  before 
her ;  everybody  said  the  same." 

"And  who,"  I  asked,  "was  her 
everybody  ?  " 

She  flushed,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  as  she  left  the  room,  said, 
"It  was  no  good  talking;  she  could 
not  see  her  grandmother  starve," — 
sheltering,  poor  girl,  vice  beneath  the 
shadow  of  virtue.  Her  "  everybody," 
I  saw,  was  some  particular  ill-adviser. 
There  are  always  serpents  to  tempt 
Eves! 

Sarah  did  not  bring  the  next  mes- 
sage. In  answer  to  my  inquiry  I  was 
told  Mrs.  Clary  had  dismissed  her  four 
weeks  before  the  end  of  the  season ; 
"  they  were  all  very  fond  of  her,  but 
feared  she  would  come  to  no  good." 
That  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  went  to 
her  grandmother's  lodging. 
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The  old  woman  was  sitting  up,  pal- 
sied as  she  had  been  for  years,  but 
cheerful  and  thankful. 

"  She  had  such  a  good  grand-daugh- 
ter ;  she  lived  altogether  at  Mrs.  Clary's 
now,  and  gave  her  such  nice  things ; 
and  that  warm  shawl — and  this — and 
this."  The  poor  creature  believed  her 
doing  so  well  —  I  could  not  steep  the 
few  remaining  days  of  her  life  in  the 
bitterness  of  truth.  I  left  my  name  on 
a  slip  of  paper. 

The  girl  came  to  me  that  night  "  in 
silken  sheen,"  and  with  tinted  cheeks. 
She  tried  to  brave  it  out,  at  first ;  but 
I  spoke  to  her  heart  and  roused  her 
best  feelings,  and  all  she  did  then  was 
to  weep  and  entreat  me  not  to  embitter 
her  grandmother's  last  hours.  "  The 
hardest  things  she  had  to  bear  were 
her  praise  and  prayers.  She  would 
starve  sooner  than  touch  what  she  gave 
her,  if  she  knew  all ;  but  it  was  so  hard 
to  hear  her  praise  her,  and  know  what 
she  knew  of  herself ;  it  was  so  hard. 
She — the  old,  palsied  woman — would 
curse  her  if  she  knew  all.  She  had 
never  thought  of  that,  until  it  was  too 
late — too  late  !  Ah,  field-work  was 
better  for  poor  girls,  and  household 
service  far  better,  than  uncertain  work 
in  the  midst  of  London  temptations  — 
fine  dress,  and  scant  food,  and  a  desire 
to  look  as  well  as  others :  —  poverty 
and  hunger  on  the  one  side,  and  a  light 
that  shone  like  pleasure  on  the  other ; 
but  if  I  told  her  grandmother,  she  would 
curse  her." 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Clary.  She  could  do 
nothing  except  send  me  to  good  true 
people  who  would  have  saved  her,  and 
who  had  saved  scores  of  her  class  ;  and 
I  went  freighted  with  a  promise  from 
one  noble  lady  (who  knew  the  tempta- 
tions they  were  subject  to,  and  remem- 
bered both  their  weakness  and  their 
ignorance)  that  she  would  provide  for 
her  grandmother  if  Sarah  would  come 
to  the  shelter  and  protection  she  offered. 
I  went  with  a  sobered  joy — but  still  it 
was  thankfulness  and  joy — to  the  old 
woman's  lodging,  to  leave  a  note  for 
Sarah  —  but  I  was  too  late!  Some 
coarse  person  had  followed  the  unfor- 


tunate girl  into  the  presence  of  her 
grandmother,  and  in  that  presence  re- 
proached her  for  what  she  was.  Slow 
to  comprehend  evil  of  her  darling  — 
the  very  light  of  her  old  eyes  —  it  re- 
quired stronger  words,  in  louder  tones, 
to  destroy  her  faith  in  her  grandchild ; 
but  the  accusation  was  repeated,  and 
facts  brought  to  prove  it. 

They  entered  into  the  old,  believing, 
Christian  heart.  She  would  not  permit 
Sarah  to  remain  in  the  room ;  she  re- 
fused food — and  the  last  act  of  her  life 
was  shredding  the  clothes  Sarah  had 
given  her  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  letting  them  drop  bit  by  bit  on  the 
floor  —  and  so  she  died ! 

I  never  saw  the  poor  girl  again  — 
but  Mrs.  Clary  told  me  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  Thames  not  long  after. 

Ay,  Mary !  another  page  of  the  old, 
old  story. 

The  West-end  Houses  within  their 
closed  shutters  were  all  "  done  up"  in 
brown  holland  ;  and  if  man  or  woman 
of  decided  fashion  were  called  to  town 
by  business,  the  strictest  incog,  was 
preserved,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
insult  to  their  position  to  recognize 
them.  Even  the  street-sweepers  had 
gone  to  Margate  for  quiet  and  change 
of  air. 

The  public  "  Charities"  and  "  Mis- 
sions" subsisted  calmly  until  "next 
season,"  upon  the  proceeds,  of  their  pub- 
lic " dinners"  and  " appeals."  Bazaars 
had  not  yet  harmonized  charity  and 
display  under  the  banners  of  the  fairest 
—  and  sometimes  the  vainest — of  the 
daughters  of  England  ;  and  actors  and 
actresses,  singers  and  singeresses,  who 
had  hardly  been  heard  of  in  London, 
were  shining  as  "bright  particular 
stars "  among  the  rural  and  manufac- 
turing populations  of  our  crowded 
island.  People  had  gone  out  of  town 
in  stage  coaches,  or  large  lumbering 
carriages,  and  any  one  who  could  have 
believed  in  gas  or  steam,  in  those  far- 
away days,  would  have  been  considered 
more  than  slightly  insane. 

I  gathered  all  my  news  of  the  world 
from  Mrs.  Clary, — to  my  landlord  the 
world  had  no  nev«3  save  that  of  "  the 
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House ;  "  —  during  the  recess  he  was 
annihilated — he  had  no  existence  when 
"  the  House  was  up." 

Nothing  degrades  the  domestic  char- 
acter of  England  so  entirely  as  permit- 
ting the  world  to  see  its  interior  ar- 
rangements ;  it  is  such  a  pity  also  that 
people  who  cater  for  public  amusement 
will  not  remember  that  the  public  care 
for  the  amusement — not  for  the  amuser ; 
and  that  if  they  have  a  desire  connected 
with  the  person,  it  is  simply  the  result 
of  vulgar  curiosity.  But  when  a  man 
proves  to  the  world  that  he  has  quar- 
relled with  his  wife,  he  falls  to  the 
level  of  the  shoemaker,  or  tailor,  whose 
"  Missus  had  him  up  "  for  ill-treatment. 
The  case  may  be  reversed;  but  an  ill- 
treated  man  is  sure  to  be  held  in  con- 
tempt. What  fallen  angels  prompted 
the  establishment  of  a  Divorce  Court, 
to  set  married  people  thinking,  not 
what  it  was  they  could  bear,  but  what 
it  was  they  could  not  bear  ?  I  often 
wonder  what  the  workroom  women  say 
about  it.  At  the  time  of  which  I  now 
write,  their  sympathies  went  to  Queen 
Caroline  !  One  of  the  present  dresses, 
my  Mary,  would  be  ample  for  four  of 
the  ordinary  narrow  robes  in  which 
that  poor  betrayed  Queen  Caroline  re- 
ceived the  fag-ends  of  man  and  woman- 
kind, who,  from  warm  hearts,  or  party 
spirit,  and  in  defiance  of  time  and 
weather,  crowded  to  the  Receptions  of 
a  brave,  though  ill-judging  and  evil- 
intreated,  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  Mrs.  Clary  being  a  "Court 
dress-maker,"  could  not  take  her  part, 
and  refused  to  make  the  "  Caroline 
hat,"  which  generally  indicated  the 
political  tendency  of  the  fair  wearer. 
I  saw  her  once — that  poor,  hard-fated 
Queen ! — looking  like  a  full-blown  rose 
that  had  been  crushed  under  foot,  and 
then  picked  up  and  cared  for  ;  but  its 
purity  and  freshness  were  gone — it  was 
soiled  and  tattered ;  arrange  it — tend 
it  as  you  would — its  very  being  a  Rose 
made  you  turn  from  it  with  a  painful 
sensation,  seeing  what  even  a  rose  may 
come  to. 

I  had  still  some  trimmings  on  hand ; 
but  I  was  quite  prepared  for  Mrs. 
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Clary's  question  :  "  Had  I  any  novelty 
to  propose  for  next  season  ?  Painted 
velvet  and  chenille  had  enjoyed  a  won- 
derful popularity  in  the  beau  monde. 
But  what  novelty  had  I  in  preparation, 
or  even  in  thought,  for  next  season  ? 
People  absolutely  spoke  of  wearing 
skirts  full  all  round.  Odious  as  it  was, 
such  a  change  was  possible,  and  of 
course  those  heavy  embroideries  could 
not  be  worn  ;  besides,  they  were  done. 
No  fashion  outlives  a  season."  Mrs. 
Clary  urged  me  to  live  with  her ;  she 
intended  to  flatter  me  by  the  assurance 
that  I  should  be  useful  in  the  show- 
room. I  had  "  a  Marie  Stuart  face," 
she  said,  "  and  the  Marie  Stuart  cap 
and  ruff  were  whispered  about — spoken 
of  as  '  possible.'  My  style  was  good. 
She  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  young 
person  for  the  show-room  who  moved 
and  spoke  like  a  lady;  a  little  'hu- 
mility' she  suggested,  blended  with  my 
natural  dignity,  would  be  very  attrac- 
tive. I  could  go  to  my  child  at  night." 
I  was  angry  with  myself  for  feeling 
indignant  at  what  was  intended  to  be 
complimentary  and  kind.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  fix  my  salary,  while  I  Avas 
endeavoring  to  find  words  sufficiently 
tame  to  express  my  thanks  and  my 
refusal.  When  a  milliner  compliments 
your  personal  appearance,  in  the  be- 
lief that  your  face  is  valuable  to  her 
bonnets,  you  may  credit  her  sincerity ; 
and  I  really  think  Mrs.  Clary  believed 
she  was  making  my  fortune.  Like  the 
generality  of  women,  her  mind  turned 
upon  matrimony  as  on  a  pivot ;  they 
never  feel  the  degradation  of  such  specu- 
lations. Every  girl,  or  even  widow, 
with  a  pretty  face  or  engaging  person, 
is  certain  to  be  set  down  by  some 
benevolently-minded  matchmaker  as 
just  suited  to  Mr.  A,  B,  or  C,  and  the 
meeting  is  thought  of  and  mentally 
arranged  for  with  much  self-gratifica- 
tion. When  I  refused,  she  told  me  I 
was  very  foolish.  "  She  herself  mar- 
ried from  a  show-room  !  "  God  help 
her  !  Piqued  though  she  was  at  my 
refusal  to  become  an  animated  lay 
figure,  her  good  nature  overcame  her 
displeasure.  "What  did  I  intend  to  do?" 
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"  Anything ! " 

"  That  was  very  vague.  Could  I 
embroider  in  white  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  give  lessons 
in  the  morning  and  embroider  at  night. 
I  could  teach  English,  Italian,  and 
velvet-painting." 

"  Would  I  take  a  village-school  ? — 
One  of  her  ladies '  had  been  inquiring 
for  a  young  person  capable  of  instruct- 
ing in  a  school  she  had  established  on 
her  own  estate  for  the  children  of  her 
tenants  and  dependants — a  charming 
lady — one  of  her  best  customers — 
worth  three  hundred  a  year  to  her  at 
least.  A  widow  she  believed — at 
least  she  never  heard  of  a  husband, 
though  of  course  one  might  be  still 
alive — it  was  hard  to  say — gentlemen 
seldom  came  to  show-rooms,  except 
with  their  brides.  Such  taste  she 
had ! " 

How  could  I  go  to  the  country  ?  I 
lived  on  in  the  hope  of  seeing  HIM  next 
session  ;  of  hearing  HIM.  Surely,  I 
could  find  means  of  subsistence  in  this 
mighty  London,  even  during  the  dead 
season.  I  had  saved — oh  yes  !  I  had 
saved  more  than  double  what  I  had  ex- 
pended ;  but  I  must  reserve  and  add 
to  that  for  my  child's  sake.  All  this 
flew  rapidly,  as  thoughts  will  fly, 
through  the  brain.  I  told  Mrs.  Clary 
I  preferred  remaining  in  London. 
She  opened  still  more  circlingly  her 
great  round  eyes,  and  told  me  very 
truly  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  slack- 
ness of  employment  in  the  out-of-sea- 
son  time.  It  was  a  pity,  if  I  had  any 
idea  of  teaching,  I  did  not  think  of  the 
school.  It  was  quite  a ' '  fancy  school " 
and  only  one  lady  to  please — not  as  if 
I  had,  she  said  smilingly,  a  feminine 
board-of-green-cloth  to  deal  with — and 
it  was  near  town. 

"  How  near  ?  " 

"  Somewhere  between  Richmond 
and  Twickenham — seven  or  eight 
miles.  She  would  give  me  some  of 
her  embroideries  to  do  there  if  I  liked 
— if  I  had  leisure. 

That  altered  the  case.  Seven  or 
eight  miles  !  Better  air  for  my  child, 


and  the  power  of  visiting  town  when 
I  pleased. 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Clary,  and  said  I 
would  consider  about  it. 

She  replied,  "  there  was  little  time 
to  consider.  Mrs.  Stanley  never  waited 
for  any  thing,  or  any  one  :  if  she  did 
not  find  a  school  teacher  at  once  she 
would  make  one." 

"  Make  a  teacher  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing  to  Mrs. 
Stanley.  She  was  so  clever,  she  would 
make  a  teacher  out  of  her  own  maid 
or  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters.  Make 
them  rehearse  at  night  what  they  had 
to  do  in  the  morning,  provided  they 
had  voices — if  I  had  a  good  voice  I 
must  succeed  ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Clary  al- 
most feared,  as  she  had  seen  Mrs. 
Stanley  yesterday  morning,  that  by 
this  time  the  situation  was  filled.  The 
lady  was  so  fond  of  that  school — she 
was  such  a  philanthropist — it  was  her 
pet  hobby — no  harm."  Mrs.  Clary 
suggested  if  I  took  the  coach  at  the 
White  Horse  Cellar  I  could  be  there 
soon  after  two.  She  was  a  kind  crea- 
ture, good  Mrs.  Clary.  She  made  me 
take  a  cup  of  French  chocolate,  and 
oiFered  me  her  purse.  "  I  might  not, " 
she  said,  "  have  brought  mine  with 
me."  And  then  she  put  on  me  a  Ma- 
rie Stuart  cap,  composed  of  pink  and 
white  silver-paper,  and  sighed  at  my 
want  of  taste  in  preferring  the  duties 
of  a  village  school  to  being  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  in  her  show-room. 

XXIV. 

HEART  nor  eye  could  desire  nothing 
more  lovely  than  the  situation  and  ar- 
rangement of  "  The  Lawn,"  as  Mrs. 
Stanley's  residence  was  called,  in  the 
"  Vale  of  the  Thames  ;  "  but  the  house 
stood  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  "  royal  stream, "  the  lawn  descend- 
ing in  gentle  slope  to  meet  the  water. 
The  entrance-gates  were  protected  by 
two  Lodges,  embowered  by  every  va- 
riety of  creeper;  the  drive  was  so 
closed  in  by  evergreens,  that  it  was 
not  until  you  turned  an  angle  that  the 
dwelling  and  its  "setting"  shone  be- 
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fore  you.  The  house  had  evidently 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and 
was  made  up  of  turrets  and  gables, 
and  an  old  belfry,  and  lancet-shaped 
windows,  and  a  delicious  conservatory, 
terminated  by  a  projecting  music-room 
with  a  bow  window,  that  took  in  a 
most  beautiful  "  reach "  of  the  river. 
The  buildings,  so  dissimilar  yet  so 
combined,  might  have  looked  incon- 
gruous if  they  had  not  been  so  over- 
grown by  luxurious  climbing  plants. 

The  lady  paramount  of  this  lovely 
scene  of  lawn,  and  trees,  and  river,  of 
which  Richmond  Hill  formed  the  fo- 
liaged  background,  was  one  of  those 
fantastic  specimens  of  philanthropy 
which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  imagine 
than  describe.  She  was  enthusiastic 
in  all  things,  practical  in  nothing — she 
wished  the  children  (girls)  to  enter 
school  to  the  sound  of  sweet  music,  as 
she  said,  to  "  harmonize  their  feelings," 
and  instead  of  sitting  at  my  desk  to 
receive  them,  I  was  to  sing,  as,  having 
been  first  placed  rank  and  file  in  the 
outward  porch  by  a  monitor,  they  en- 
tered two  and  two,  filing  off,  poor 
little  things,  to  their  appointed  places. 
The  lady  was  about  your  size,  my 
Mary,  delicately  formed,  and  with 
that  natural  turn  for  affectation —  or 
what  is  considered  so — that  belongs 
to  a  weak  but  highly  sensitive  organ- 
ization. It  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  her  whims  were  stronger  than 
her  reason.  I  often  thought,  after- 
wards, that  I  could  have  better  borne 
with  a  capricious  nature  than  endured 
the  obstinacy  with  which  she  adhered 
to  whatever  she  fixed  upon  as  right. 
She  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture 
in  that  gorgeously  littered  room,  bend- 
ing over  her  harp,  and  now  and  then 
striking  a  chord  to  accompany  the 
moaning  sort  of  chant  with  which  she 
desired  to  harmonize  the  feelings  of  my 
future  pupils  as  they  entered  school. 
Her  voice  was  peculiarly  low  and 
sweet — the  whisper  of  an  ordinary 
voice.  Looking  up  literally  through 
the  masses  of  shiny  yellow  hair,  which 
had  fallen  over  her  cheeks  and  brow, 
she  asked  if  I  could  manage  so  much 
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music  as  that?  There  was  nothing 
to  manage.  I  endeavored  to  keep 
down  my  voice  ;  but  it  would  fill  the 
room,  and  my  patroness  started  up 
with  an  exclamation  expressive  of  de- 
light and  astonishment  —  "Such  a 
voice !  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
Where  had  it  been  cultivated  ?  "  In 
her  delight  at  my  voice  and  its  train- 
ing, she  for  a  moment  forgot  her 
school ;  but  as  her  plan  was  to  educate 
the  world  by  the  influence  of  sweet 
sounds,  she  quickly  returned  to  her 
object,  and  became  more  than  usually 
eloquent  in  her  explanations.  Of 
course  it  was  my  duty,  if  I  accepted 
the  situation  she  offered,  to  receive 
her  instructions,  though  I  did  not  com- 
prehend the  advantage  of  tripping 
over  the  alphabet  to  dance  music,  or 
chanting  the  responses  to  the  Church 
Catechism  ;  but  there  is  something  so 
inexpressibly  sweet  in  the  sound  of 
young  voices,  either  in  speaking  or 
singing,  that  I  rather  liked  the  idea 
of  such  employment.  When  I  found 
she  was  preparing  to  question  me  on 
my  former  life,  I  volunteered  to  in- 
form her  that,  if  she  took  me  at  all, 
she  must  take  me  on  trust — that  I 
could  not  answer  questions,  but  would 
solemnly  assure  her  that  I  was  an  hon- 
est, honorable,  married  woman,  fully 
capable  of  undertaking  all  she  required. 
She  believed  me ;  and  after  a  little 
time  I  was  engaged  to  superintend 
her  school,  on  musical  principles,  at 
a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  in- 
cluding residence.  And  such  a  bird's 
nest  of  a  residence  it  was !  Two 
rooms  at  the  end  of  the  school,  and 
the  entire  of  the  loft  over  the  whole 
— such  a  play-room  for  my  boy !  Had 
the  school  been  in  course  of  construc- 
tion now,  she  would  have  inclined  to 
the  Gothic,  and  the  school-room  would 
doubtless  have  been  properly  con- 
structed to  the  glorification  of  the 
architect,  and  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  air  —  its  cheerful  sunny  aspect 
rendered  gloomy  and  austere  by  nar- 
row windows  and  painted  glass.  As 
it  was,  the  room,  if  not  lofty,  was  very 
Ions ;  and  as  windows  to  open  and 
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shut  were  at  both  sides,  the  ventilation 
was  excellent.  The  outer  walls  were 
covered  by  those  luxuriant  climbers 
that  flourish  to  perfection  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Thames  —  roses  and  woodbines 
dared  to  press  against  the  casements, 
and  every  variety  of  clematis  and 
Virginia  creeper  flung  their  web-like 
tendrils  across  the  panes.  A  square 
piano  occupied  the  place  of  honor 
usually  appropriated  to  the  teacher's 
desk,  at  the  top  of  the  school-room, 
while  the  desk  sulked  in  the  nearest 
corner.  I  endeavored  to  steal  bits  of 
utility  into  this  "  system,"  and  even 
favored  those  who  had  "  no  ear," 
without  which  Mrs.  Stanley  believed 
they  had  better  never  have  been  born. 
How  she  delighted  to  see  them  enter 
to  "  slow  music,"  and  then  take  their 
places  while  singing  the  Morning 
Hymn  !  Then  came  the  musical  al- 
phabet for  the  little  ones,  and  har- 
monized spelling  and  arithmetic  for 
the  elders  ;  the  samplers  got  on  under 
the  influence  of  "  In  my  Cottage  near 
a  Wood,"  and  back-stitch  progressed 
to  a  bit  out  of  "  Tancredi,"  and  all 
the  time  Mrs.  Stanley  believed  she 
was  training  up  those  girls  to  become 
good  cottagers'  wives  and  excellent 
domestic  servants.  Do  not  laugh  so 
contemptuously  at  this,  my  dear  Mary. 
There  are  many  philanthropists  in  this 
our  present  day  who  are  just  as  vision- 
ary in  their  plans  and  systems  of 
"amelioration"  and  "education"  as 
was  Mrs.  Stanley.  I  do  not  think 
that  crochet  fits  a  girl  a  bit  more  to 
be  a  husbandman's  wife,  or  a  good 
"  family  "  cook,  than  singing  in  tune. 
The  culture  of  our  girls,  high  and  low, 
despite  their  classes  and  colleges,  their 
medals  and  scholarships,  is  deplorably 
wanting  in  the  element  that  fits  woman 
for  her  duties  —  for  the  thinking  and 
calculating  business  of  domestic  exist- 
ence— for  the  looking  forward  as  well 
as  upward  that  renders  her  so  valuable 
for  the  worldly  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
progress  of  life — ay,  deplorably  want- 
ing in  any  distinct  knowledge  of  that 
"self-help"  which,  when  necessary, 
can  be  resorted  to  by  women  of  all 
classes,  to  lighten  their  own  wayside 


burdens,  and  help  them  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  those  far  dearer  to  them 
than  life  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
for  some  time  astray  on  educational 
matters.  The  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throughout  the  country,  that  were  to 
"  intellectualize "  and  protect  our 
young  men  from  evil  company,  are 
everywhere  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  our  national  education  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  to  be  so  ineffective,  that 
I  have  lately  heard  wise  men  debating 
whether  we  might  not  venture  on  the 
Prussian  system,  and  coerce  the  people 
to  educate  their  children.  But  this 
has  to  do  with  England's  future,  not 
with  my  past ;  and  I  will  not  now 
weary  you,  dear  Mary,  on  a  theme 
concerning  which  I  could  write  a 
volume. 

For  some  little  time  I  enjoyed  more 
tranquility  in  my  bower  of  youth  and 
roses  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for  or 
anticipate.  I  was  so  netted  around 
by  life,  it  was  such  a  change  from  the 
monotony  of  my  needle,  which  always 
gave  me  time  for  thought,  that  a 
healthier  current  flowed  through  my 
veins,  though  my  skeleton,  clothed 
as  it  was  in  its  almost  divine  beauty, 
was  ever  with  me ;  yet  the  blessed 
influence  that  childhood  exercises  over 
us,  harmonized  me,  while  I  was  di- 
rected in  my  duty  to  harmonize  others. 
Mrs.  Stanley,  fortunately,  had  resolved 
not  to  "  show  off"  her  pupils  until 
they  had  attained  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence that  would  at  once  overthrow 
the  Rector's  opposition  to  the  lady's 
"system."  He  had  refused  to  let 
them  sing  in  church,  because  of  its 
"  vain  display."  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  there  was  a  Mr.  Stanley,  though 
few  people  seemed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  of  his  existence ; 
he  looked  after  the  children — four — 
who,  being  wholly  "without  ear," 
were  their  mother's  great  and  terrible 
affliction.  She  never  mentioned  them 
without  sighs  and  tears,  and  wondered 
how  they  could  be  her  children.  "Well, 
their  father  looked  after  them  with  all 
a  mother's  tenderness,  and  rolled  the 
lawn  after  summer  showers.  I  heard 
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he  was  very  scientific,  and  he  always 
looked  kind  and  gentle — a  long,  lean 
man.  I  never  saw  him  in  the  school 
but  once,  when  he  brought  my  little 
boy  in  on  his  shoulder,  and  very  grave- 
ly inquired  if  I  intended  such  a  boy 
as  that  for  a  fiddler  ?  Once  Mrs. 
Stanley  invited  some  friends  from 
London $  and  sent  for  me  to  sing  to 
them .  I  refused ; — she  was  very  angry. 
I  told  her  she  had  engaged  me  as  the 
mistress  of  her  school,  not  as  a  con- 
cert singer,  and  that  if  I  failed  to 
give  her  satisfaction  I  would  leave, 
but  I  would  not  be  made  a  show  of. 

She  hinted  I  was  not  what  I  seemed. 
I  replied,  I  had  never  said  I  was,  and 
stood  holding  my  little  boy's  hand, 
expecting  my  dismissal ;  but  she  left 
my  room  without  another  word. 

During  the  next  session  I  went  up 
to  town  more  than  once,  though  but 
once  I  heard  Sir  Oswald  address  a 
public  meeting.  While  men  shouted 
and  tossed  their  hats  in  the  air,  and 
women  alternately  wept  and  shook 
their  handkerchiefs,  I  gathered  my- 
self together  in  a  dark  corner  and 
trembled.  I  could  neither  Aveep  nor 
cry  out.  There  was  a  great  rush,  as 
usual,  to  see  him  get  into  his  carriage, 
but  it  had  driven  off  before  I  could 
descend  the  steps.  SHE  seemed  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  public  mind — 
simply,  I  suppose,  because  she  was 
not  constantly  doing  something  to  ex- 
cite attention.  But  I  heard  a  rumor 
which,  for  a  time,  made  me  so  ill  that 
I  was  some  days  without  being  able 
to  attend  to  my  duties,  and  I  shrank 
from  my  child's  caresses.  If  thai  was 
true,  I  must  stand  forth,  and  destroy, 
with  my  own  breath,  the  air-castle 
I  had  erected.  My  child's  eyes  seemed 
to  follow  me  reproachfully.  There 
were  moments  when  I  could  not  look 
at  him.  I  devoured  a  small  portion 
of  the  Morning  Post  daily.  At  last  I 
saw  it — 

"On  Thursday,  at  Brecken  Hall, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Oswald  Harvey, 
Lady  Harvey,  of  a  daughter,  still- 
lorn." 
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I  suppose  I  had  always  an  instinctive 
habit  of  observation.  I  never  tried  to 
observe,  but  I  saw  things  and  read 
characters  quickly  ;  and  after  all,  life 
in  a  village  is  only  the  miniature  life 
of  a  city.  No  doubt  I  excited  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity;  and  Mrs.  Stanley, 
who  delighted  in  mystery,  fostered  it. 
My  boy  was  the  plaything  and  delight 
of  the  school,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  music,  received  other  impressions 
slowly.  He  inherited  his  father's  im- 
petuous nature,  and  was  impatient  of 
control.  His  memory  was,  however, 
strongly  retentive ;  and  he  evidently 
pondered  over,  to  retain,  much  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard.  He  had  an  innate 
boldness  as  if  conscious  of  his  birth- 
right, mingled  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
pride  as  if  he  knew  by  instinct  that  he 
was  subjected  to  a  wrong.  You  may 
comprehend  my  feelings  when  con- 
tinually noting  these  phases  in  his 
gradually-developing  character.  Some- 
times I  felt  almost  forced  into  a  belief 
that  my  secret  was  known  to  him  ;  and 
then,  what  intense  agony  I  endured  ! 
All  my  devotion  to  him,  to  strengthen 
his  mind  and  mature  his  natural  pow- 
ers, seemed  but  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  gifts  and  rights  of  which  I  had 
deprived  him. 

Even  then,  dear  Mary,  I  was  per- 
petually asking  myself  the  question, 
"  Can  wrong  be  right  ?  "  And  the 
answer  of  heart,  mind,  and  conscience 
was  ever  the  same — "  Never  P' 

Mrs.  Stanley,  foiled  in  her  desire  to 
exhibit  my  voice,  delighted  in  showing 
off  the  "  infant  Mozart,"  as  she  would 
call  him,  to  her  friends.  Even  while 
the  keys  of  the  piano  were  almost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  little  fingers,  he 
would  play  any  music  that  was  sung 
to  him,  or  that  he  had  heard,  picking 
out  the  notes  with  one  finger,  and  as 
he  grew  older,  finding  out  harmonies, 
he  would  strike  a  chord,  and  look  up 
with  eyes  humid  with  delight ;  if  he 
unfortunately  sounded  a  discord,  it 
would  send  a  positive  shudder  through 
his  little  frame.  I  endeavored  to  res- 
train this  music  mania,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  passion  was  as  the  pulse  of  his 
existence.  Mr.  Stanley's  observation 
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that  "  it  would  be  a  pity  to  make  such 
a  boy  as  that  a  fiddler,"  often  struck 
upon  my  heart ;  and  instead  of  receiv- 
ing as  a  great  boon  the  gift  of  the  only 
earthly  enjoyment  we  are  to  expect  in 
Heaven  —  even  with  the  memory  of 
how  his  father  delighted  in  noble  mu- 
sic— I  often  and  often  bore  him  from 
the  piano,  and  left  him  sobbing  on  his 
little  bed.  My  boy  darling  ! — he  was 
gaining  more  and  more  space  in  my 
heart  —  another  idol  —  smaller  and 
weaker  than  the  first,  but  still  an  idol 
— the^wo  were  growing  into  one. 
During  his  infancy,  now  in  his  early 
childhood,  I  was  all  to  him,  but  the 
time  was  fast  coining  when  his  educa- 
tion and  his  temper  would  require  a 
father's  care  and  control.  I  still  la- 
bored nightly  to  acquire  what  tutors  only 
are  believed  to  be  capable  of  teaching — 
but  what  of  that  ? 

Mrs.  Stanley's  neighbors  were  cer- 
tainly not  harmonized  towards  her 
school ;  the  Rector  called  her  "  system  " 
a  mass  of  absurdity  and  display.  Such 
children  as  were  not  directly  under 
Mrs.  Stanley's  influence  were  with- 
drawn. The  blacksmith's  wife,  a  stout, 
strong-minded  woman,  who,  in  her 
husband's  absence,  could  shoe  a  horse, 
and  declared  she  could  swing  a  ham- 
mer "  as  well  as  any  he  in  England," 
had  the  daring  to  set  her  opinion  up 
against  "  Madam  Stanley,"  and  called 
the  pretty  school  the  "  Squalling  Col- 
lege."* Of  course  Mrs.  Stanley  sent 
her  horses  to  be  shod  at  Kingston — 
and  this  made  matters  worse.  The 
blacksmith  and  his  wife  both  retorted 
that  they  only  repeated  "  what  Parson 
said."  But  this  breach  had  the  one 
good  effect  of  making  them  goto  church 
twice  every  Sunday — they  resolved  to 
"  stand  by  Parson,"  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
determined  to  support  her  system  while 
a  girl  remained  in  the  school.  Three 
maiden  ladies  of  good  fortune  were 
believed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  local 
influence,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  relied  very 
much  upon  their  attachment  to  her  in 
this  divided  matter.  They  resided  at 
a  lovely  place  named  "  The  Willows," 
and  the  small  satire  of  the  village  call- 
ed the  sisters  "the  Three  WiSows." 
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I  thought  of  them  as  the  Misses  Flex- 
ible, belonging  to  that  undulating  class 
of  women  who  agree  with  everything 
and  everybody;  who,  without  intend- 
ing to  be  false,  have  never  the  self- 
reliance  or  the  moral  courage  to  be  true. 
They  were  all  afflicted  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon weakness — love  of  approbation — 
which,  of  all  our  moral  weaknesses, 
most  surely  undermines  all  dignity  and 
singleness  of  purpose — all  simplicity 
and  purity  of  character.  They  praised 
every  thing,  because  they  wanted  every 
thing  to  praise  them.  There  was  noth- 
ing ever  done  that  they  had  not  thought 
of  doing.  They  trumpeted  each  other's 
sayings  and  charities,  and  were  too 
well  satisfied  with  themselves  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  thing.  They  were 
always  insinuating  how  they  had  help- 
ed this  person,  and  pushed  on  the  other 
— they  were  three  gigantic  I's.  Miss 
Bess  and  Miss  Maud,  and  simpering 
Miss  Fanny,  were,  in  fact,  one  and 
the  same :  they  would  rather  hear  the 
clap-hand  of  a  fool  than  the  kindest 
reproof  that  could  fall  from  the  lips  of 
a  friend.  Mrs.  Stanley  was  the  re- 
verse of  all  this.  Now  a-days,  if  being 
lovely  and  graceful  did  not  incapacit- 
ate, she  might  have  held  the  brevet-rank 
of  a  "  strong  minded  woman."  I  could 
hardly  understand  how  she  endured 
their  personal  pronouns  and  their  in- 
sincerity. They  were  a  trio  of  weath- 
ercocks, and  yet  resentful  of  any  slight 
to  their  imaginary  superiority.  They 
received  compliments  as  Caesar  did  his 
tribute-money,  and  with  as  little  grat- 
itude.  They  would  come  into  the 
school-room  with  a  toe-tripping  gait, 
and  tell  me  how  they  had  given  this 
and  that  away,  and  done  this  or  the 
other  good  action.  Such  persons  have 
no  conception  of  doing  right  for  the 
sake  of  right — no  care  for  the  glory  of 
doing  good  "that  grace  may  abound" 
— no  idea  of  the  honor  of  being  silent 
laborers  in  their  Lord's  vineyard — no 
standard,  indeed,  but  their  pitiful  sap- 
less selves.  Beware,  my  Mary,  of 
those  whom  phrenologists  say  have 
"  large  love  of  approbation."  Their 
good  deeds  are  all  illegitimate  children, 
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who  can  have  no  sound  heritage  among 
us.  I  could  not  bear  them.  When- 
ever they  visited  the  school,  they  nod- 
ded their  three  heads  in  time  to  the 
music,  and  murmured  "bravo," 
"  sweet,"  "  delicious,"  "  charming," 
in  every  soft  variety  of  tone.  They 
always,  in  a  sort  of  friendly  trio,  call- 
ed Mrs.  Stanley  "  Harmony ; "  assured 
her  she  was  "  a  tender  blessing,"  and 
elated  her  exceedingly  by  taking  her 
best  "mezzo  soprano"  from  the  school, 
as  under-housemaid.  How  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley for  ten  whole  days  did  exult  over 
that  removal!  She  told  it  to  every 
one,  she  wrote  it  to  every  one — such  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of"  her  system ! " 
But,  alas !  the  reaction  came.  Esther 
was  altogether  deficient  in  housemaid 
requirements — as  I  knew  she  would  be. 
She  could  take  the  second  in  the  mul- 
tiplication-table to  perfection,  but  she 
could  not  cast  up  a  washing  bill ;  and 
then,  she  "  had  such  a  passion  for  slut 
holes."  She  sang"Dulce  Domum," 
the  song  of  the  season,  like  an  angel, 
yet  she  was  ever  running  out  "  on  the 
sly,"  to  the  daughter  of  the  public-house, 
who  had  been  Mrs.  Stanley's  favorite 
" contralto"  until  she  found  her  father 
exacted  pennies  for  her  singing.  Poor 
child.  She  was  a  painful  proof  of  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  cultivate  a 
plant  in  a  wrong  soil.  I  told  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley she  was  a  miserable  needlewoman ; 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  said,  in  reply,  "  she 
would  be  sure  to  improve — she  had  an 
inquiring  mind."  She  gave  a  sad  proof 
of  this,  by  inserting  a  knife  into  a 
Spanish  guitar,  a  great  favorite  at 
"  The  Willows,"  to  see  what  was  in 
its  inside!  The  Willows,  after  this 
failure,  were  absolutely  seen  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  at  the  gate  of  the  Rectory, 
leaving  cards.  It  is  true  they  nodded 
their  heads  more  than  ever  the  next 
time  they  came  to  see  us ;  but  the  spell 
was  broken.  My  little  Mistress  was 
cold,  and  stiff,  and  stately ;  she  could 
throw  a  great  deal  of  dignity  around 
her  little  person  when  she  pleased,  and 
she  was  at  all  events  perfectly  sincere. 
That  was  their  last  visit.  They  went 
completely  over  to  the  opposite  party. 
The  clergyman  made  overtures  of 
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amalgamation,  which  greatly  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  blacksmith's  wife, 
who  charged  him  with  it,  arms  a  kiln- 
bo,  as  he  passed  the  forge.  He  was 
an  honest,  good  Christian,  and  spoke 
words  of  peace  that  hissed  upon  her 
hot-iron  nature  like  drops  of  water  on 
a  glowing  anvil.  She  had  got  over 
the  taxgatherer,  the  two  haberdashers 
— (Mrs.  Stanley  purchased  all  her 
"soft  goods"  in  London  or  Windsor, 
even  to  the  school  pin-befores) — and 
the  baker  ;  and  she  threatened  the  cler- 
gyman with  her  "faction,"  or  with 
turning  Methodist.  "More  strange 
things  might  come  to  pass  than  'the 
people's'  setting  up  a  school  for  their 
own  children,  far  and  away  from 
Squires  or  Parsons.  She  meant  nei- 
ther wrong  nor  rudeness;  but  Salem 
Chapel  wasn't  far  off,  and  many  talked 
of  the  preacher's  '  gifts.'  " 

We  had,  of  course,  one  or  two  en- 
ergetic neighbors,  who,  rather  than 
fall  into  a  calm,  would  propose  any- 
thing or  oppose  anything.  We  had 
our  enterprising  spirits ;  and  one  glori- 
ous woman,  a*Mrs.  Dunbar,  a  ruined 
gentlewoman  as  far  as  money  was 
concerned,  but  the  crowning  blessing 
of  the  parish — always  found  beside 
the  sickest  bed  and  by  the  poorest 
hearth,  fearing  no  moral  or  bodily 
pestilence — wearing  no  cap  or  hooded 
badge  to  tell  the  world  of  her  self- 
sacrifice — neatly  and  carefully  dressed 
according  to  her  means — looking  as  if 
patience  was  her  joy,  and  sick-nursing 
her  delight — a  brave,  true  woman, 
ever  ready  to  serve  and  wait,  making 
her  way  on  earth  the  way  to  heaven  ! 
I  owe  that  dear  woman's  memory  a 
churchful  of  monuments !  This  good 
lady  was  an  unswerving  tower  of 
strength  to  our  poor  cottagers,  some  of 
whom  were  cold,  careless,  and  igno- 
rant ;  others  anxious,  patient  and  pray- 
erful ;  the  poor  helping  the  poor,  and 
the  godly  striving  earnestly,  but  not 
always  wisely,  to  make  others  think 
in  all  things  exactly  as  they  did,  and 
sometimes  stumbling  over  straws,  as 
if  they  were  obstacles  to  salvation. 
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CAN    WRONG    BE    RIGHT? 


A   TALE  :    BY   MRS.    S.    C.    HALL. 


CHAPTER  XXTV. — Continued. 

MY  employer,  as  you  know,  consid- 
ered music  the  great  educator.  Her 
husband  gave  the  same  place  to  min- 
eralogy. His  brother,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Stanley,  was  a  singular  contrast  to  Mr. 
Stanley  of  the  Lawn.  In  his  straw 
hat,  white  waistcoat,  and  nankeen  jack- 
et and  trousers — (his  favorite  morn- 
ing costume) — he  would,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  pipe  and  tabor,  have 
been  the  very  model  of  an  Arcadian 
shepherd.  He  was  such  a  mild-eyed, 
pink-faced,  innocent-looking  man;  so 
small  and  agile,  floating  here  and  flitt- 
ing there,  standing  on  one  leg  and 
pirouetting,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
his  scientific  brother,  and  the  ill-con- 
cealed contempt  of  his  sister-in-law. 
And  yet  he  had  an  educational  theory 
of  his  own.  Dancing,  he  contended, 
in  a  thin,  lisping  voice,  ought  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  education.  Har- 
mony of  motion  would,  sooner  or  later, 
regenerate  our  social  system — children 
should  be  taught  to  dance  before  they 
could  walk.  Nothing  like  dancing  to 
reform  the  lower  classes  of  society ; 
instead  of  meeting  to  drink,  old  and 
young  should  assemble  round  the  May- 
pole and  our  rural  districts  become, 
positive  Arcadias :  there  would  then  be 
an  end  to  every  species  of  vicious  dis- 
sipation. If  his  system  were  adopted 
(as  in  time,  when  the  world  became 
more  rational,  he  had  no  doubt  it  must 
be),  babies  would  come  dancing  into 
the  world,  and  old  age  go  dancing  out 
of  it !  He  was  very  innocent  and  very 
harmless,  and  greatly  in  favor  with 
all  the  young  children  of  my  school, 
whom  he  used  to  teach  to  dance,  re- 
warding them  with  gilt  gingerbread 
husbands  and  wives,  which  were  the 
bon-bons  of  those  days.  But,  as  the 
villagers  said,  Mr.  Ferdinand  "  took  a 
turn,"  and  determined  to  go  as  a  Mis- 
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sionary  to  some  benighted  island,  and 
we  saw  him  no  more. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that,  in  the 
country,  people  ride  their  hobbies  more 
furiously  than  they  do  in  large  cities ; 
they  get  into  the  way  of  attaching  great 
importance  to  small  things — and  it  may 
be  well  when  they  do  so,  for  anything 
is  preferable  to  stagnation.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley still  decided  to  keep  to  "  her  system  " 
as  long  as  a  child  remained  in  the 
school,  and  her  kindness  to  me  never 
wavered.  She  commanded  herself, 
rather  than  give  me  pain. 

Another  winter  had  come,  and  was 
nearly  gone,  when  two  of  my  little  pu- 
pils came  to  school  weary  and  heavy- 
eyed,  and  with  so  much  fever  about 
them  that  I  took  them  home  myself. 
Their  mothers  thought  it  was  measles. 
I  did  not  fear  the  measles  for  my  boy ; 
with  his  fine  constitution  the  measles 
could  not  harm  him.  Another  child, 
the  same  day,  when  day  was  conceal- 
ing its  fading  glories  under  the  shad- 
ows of  evening,  became  ill — worse 
than  the  others.  She  was  a  brave  little 
thing,  and  declared  she  was  not  so  bad 
but  that  she  could  "do"  her  work. 
As  I  was  leading  her  towards  her  home^ 
I  met  the  village  Doctor — and  he,  too, 
like  my  never-to-be-forgotten  friend 
Dr.  Ridge,  was  a  man  you  felt  at  once 
was  your  good  friend.  Of  course,  he 
looked  at  her  tongue,  felt  her  pulse,  and 
then,  opening  her  eyelids,  examined  her 
eyes.  He  took  hold  of  her  other  hand, 
and  so  the  child  walked  between  us. 

"  It  is  measles,  Doctor,"  I  said  con- 
fidently. 

"  Is  it  ?"  was  his  reply.  My  heart 
began  to  beat  rapidly. 

"  Surely  it  is  not  scarlatina?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"Then  what  is  it,  Doctor?" 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  to-mor- 
row. Two  others  you  say  attacked  in 
the  same  way  ?  They  must  all  be  put 
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to  bed  and  kept  warm.  I  will  myself 
go  to  the  cottages.  Poor  little  dears ! " 

He  changed  the  subject;  spoke  of 
other  matters ;  then  asked  after  my  boy ; 
talked  of  various  things  again;  then 
said  he  had  taken  some  fine  vaccine 
matter  that  morning,  and  if  I  liked  he 
would  vaccinate  his  young  friend — 
or  me. 

Then  I  knew  the  children  had  neither 
measles  nor  scarlatina.  In  positive 
terror  I  dropped  the  little  creature's 
hand,  and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the 
Doctor's  face.  He  understood  my 
question,  though  I  could  not  give  it 
voice. 

"  I  fear  it  is  so,"  he  said ;  "  it  is 
raging  at  Richmond  and  Kingston,  and 
may  cross  the  river.  But,  as  your  boy 
has  been  vaccinated,  if  he  does  catch 
it,  it  will  be  very  slight  indeed — and 
it  could  do  you  no  harm  either  to  have 
vaccination  repeated ;  there  can  be  no 
danger ;  remember,  the  sure  way  to 
catch  an  infection  is  to  fear  it." 

We  were  both  vaccinated  that  night ; 
but  the  next  morning  we  both,  my  child 
and  I,  gave  evidence  that  we  had  caught 
the  small  pox. 

XXV. 

IT  is  impossible  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  a  disease  such  as 
that  which  had  afflicted  us  ;  it  is  simply 
loathsome  and  dangerous.  As  long 
as  my  reason  remained,  my  anxiety 
was  for  my  child.  The  benevolent 
lady,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  whom  I  mentioned 
to  you,  was  as  a  ministering  angel  by 
my  side  night  and  day ;  and  I  know 
that  to  her  care  and  watching  I  owe 
my  life.  Immediately  before  my 
mind  gave  way,  I  was  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  I  was  dying,  and  saw 
clearly,  that,  in  the  event  of  my  death, 
all  record  of  who  my  child  really  was 
would  be  obliterated.  I  could  not  see 
what  I  wrote — yet  I  did  write  a  few 
words  that  explained  all,  directed  them 
to  my  husband,  and  enclosed  them  in 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  Mrs. 
Dunbar  sealed,  promising  not  to  open 
it  except  in  the  event  of  my  death — 
and  then  only  to  have  it  safely  delivered 


as  addressed.  After  this  came  a  long 
insensibility  to  all  around  me :  my  first 
consciousness  was  hearing  my  child 
singing  some  air  in  his  usual  "  ta-ta" 
way.  I  listened  with  sealed  eyes — but 
I  could  not  be  deceived ;  the  voice  had 
the  ringing  music  of  health  in  its  tones. 

I  did,  indeed,  thank  God  that  he 
was  well,  and  that  I  was  spared  ;  but 
I  had  quite  enough  of  the  woman  in 
me  to  feel  anxious  about  my  appear- 
ance. "  The  small  pox  "  had  been 
the  terror  of  my  life.  When  assured 
by  Mrs.  Dunbar  that  my  boy  was  safe, 
that  he  had  had  the  disease  favorably, 
was  not  in  the  least  "  marked,"  and 
that  his  eyes  were  clear  as  ever,  I 
asked  a  leading  qiiestion  as  to  my  own 
future.  I  was  told  to  be  thankful ;  my 
life,  and,  she  now  hoped,  my  eye-sight, 
were  safe.  All  this  was  great  cause 
of  gratitude. 

The  disease  had,  indeed,  poured 
out  the  vial  of  its  wrath  on  my  de- 
voted head.  When  able  to  see,  my 
self-constituted  nurse  refused  me  the 
looking-glass  I  craved  for — she  knew 
I  could  not  bear  it  yet.  When  I  did 
seek  myself  on  its  bright  surface,  the 
once  Mildred  Kennett  could  nowhere 
be  discovered.  The  enlarged,  spotted 
features!  —  But,  enough.  You  know 
I  bear  the  marks  on  my  cheeks  and 
brow  to  this  day  ;  imagine  what  it  was 
when  I  could  in  no  way  recognize  my- 
self— imagine  what  it  was  when  my 
child  screamed,  and  lisped  that  v/as 
"  not  mamma  !  "  and  you  will  compre- 
hend the  agony  I  endured.  Not  only 
was  my  beauty  gone,  but  I  had  lost 
every  trace  of  my  indentity. 

Until  then  I  had  believed  myself 
free  from  personal  vanity.  Even 
before  my  grandmother  was  recom- 
mended by  the  imperious  Lady  Har- 
vey to  "  sear  my  face  with  a  red 
hot  iron,"  I  knew  that  I  was  consid- 
ered a  village  beauty.  I  believed  it 
when  a  girl.  My  grandmother,  wisely, 
had  never  made  fuss  or  concealment 
about  it.  It  was  a  fact,  as  much  so 
as  the  beauty  of  a  tree — the  warmth 
of  sunshine.  It  pleased  people  to  look 
at  me — I  saw  it  in  their  faces,  and 
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was  glad !  There  had  been  times 
when  eveii  Sir  Oswald  recognized  it 
with  approval ;  and  at  Rome,  where 
it  had  been  the  poet's  and  painter's 
theme,  I  saw  it  gave  him  pleasure. 
I  could  not  tell  to  what  future  I  looked 
forward ;  but  beauty  is  a  woman's 
stronghold  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  her  life,  and  she  struggles  hard, 
and  it  may  be  foolishly,  to  keep  it. 

Much,  it  is  true,  of  what  is  wasted 
in  her  battle  with  Time  would  secure 
to  her,  if  properly  employed,  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  man  she 
loves  —  whose  objects  will  change 
quite  as  much  as  her  beauty ;  the  lover 
merges  insensibly  into  the  husband, 
who  requires  a  different  sort  of  com- 
panionship to  keep  what  has  been  won. 
Then  comes  the  father's  anxieties  for 
his  children,  calling  forth  a  new  ex- 
istence in  the  woman ;  and  the  dear 
word  "  Mother  "  is  added  to  the  earl- 
ier but  not  more  cherished  ones  of 
bride  and  wife.  A  woman  may  hon- 
estly seek  to  preserve  her  beauty  while 
discharging  her  duties  ;  but  she  must 
not  hope  the  husband  values  it  as  he 
did,  though  he  may  estimate  her  better 
and  more. 

My  child  for  some  time  would  not 
go  near  me,  but  screamed  violently  if 
I  attempted  to  touch  him.  At  last  I 
began  singing  one  of  his  favorite  airs. 
He  drew  closer  and  closer — put  up 
his  little  hands  to  stroke  my  face, 
passing  them  gently  over,  the  scarlet 
ridges — murmured  "  Poor  mamma — 
not  pretty  mamma — poor  mamma  !  " 
and  held  up  his  blooming  mouth  to 
kiss  my  still  swollen  lips. 

Oh,  my  woman's  vanity!  What 
anguish  it  was  to  feel  that  HE  could 
never  remember  me  as  I  was.  "  Poor 
mamma — NOT  pretty — poor  mamma ! " 

The  conviction  that  charm  after 
charm  is  passing  is  a  greater  trial  to 
a  fading  woman  than  she  will  admit ; 
but  the  effect,  if  sure,  is  slow  ;  and  as 
the  once  Beauty  passes  carefully  over 
Time's  stepping-stones,  she  derives 
consolation  from  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  those  pressing  onward  like 
herself,  to  whom  she  is  very  dear,  and 
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others  who  ward  off  the  approach  of 
age,  as  an  enemy,  from  her,  lest  they 
should  be  robbed  of  a  cherished  treas- 
ure ;  and  so  she  gets  on,  between  hopes 
and  fears,  until  fairly  shrouded  by  old 
age.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  source 
of  very  partial  regret  to  high-souled, 
noble  women,  who  progress,  with  tri- 
umphal march,  through  the  present  to 
the  New  Kingdom,  and  have  had  a 
lofty  end  in  view  from  their  earlier 
days.  But  I  lost  suddenly  by  this 
frightful  attack  what,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  time,  it  would  have  taken 
many  years  to  destroy. 

Mrs.  Stanley  declared  she  was 
beaten  from  her  plans  by  the  small  pox 
— not  by  any  failure  of  her  "  system." 
She  could  not  ask  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  her  school,  "  the  nest 
of  such  an  infection,"  for  months  to 
come.  "  She  was  so  grieved  —  so 
sorry."  I  saw  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  me,  but  spoke  with  averted 
eyes.  She  had  given  Mr.  Stanley 
notice  that  he  was  to  go  abroad  with 
her  for  a  few  months ;  he  was  very 
useful,  she  said,  in  seeing  after  the 
children.  "If  Mr.  Stanley  did  not 
go,  she  must  take  a  second  governess." 

I  found  I  must  seek  another  home. 
The  school  was  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  an  aviary  for  acclimatizing  for- 
eign singing-birds,  which,  after  a  time, 
were  to  be  turned  into  the  plantations, 
and  give  our  English  songsters  some 
fresh  ideas  of  sound.  Mrs.  Dunbar 
offered  me  a  home  in  her  cottage.  "  I 
could  work  there,  "  she  said  ;  "  and  no 
doubt,  when  the  season  came  round,  I 
should  find  my  friend  the  milliner 
ready  to  supply  me  with  data  to  work 
from ;  I  was  then  unequal  to  any 
exertion."  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  but 
I  was  haunted  by  a  dread  that  during 
my  delirium  I  had  betrayed  at  least  a 
portion  of  my  history  to  Mrs.  Dunbar. 
Her  nature  was  so  conscientious,  that, 
at  almost  any  peril,  those  whom  she 
knew  to  be  going  wrong  she  must 
endeavor  to  set  right ;  and  every  now 
and  then  she  threw  out  little  hints  that 
the  means  should  sanctify  the  end,  and 
that  it  was  an  anti-Christian  fallacy  to 
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talk  of  the  end  sanctifying  the  means. 
She  loved  to  say — "  We  must  not  do 
ill  that  grace  may  abound."  She  did 
not  like  my  boy  to  play  with  the  village 
children.  I  sometimes  perceived  her 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
such  mingled  pity  and  anxiety,  that  I 
longed  to  question  her,  and  yet  dared 
not.  The  doctor  had  still  forbidden 
me  to  sit  in  unshaded  light,  or  to  use 
my  eyes  at  all — he  considered  my 
life  preserved  as  by  a  miracle,  as  some 
epecies  of  fever  succeeded  the  fever  of 
the  disease  that  had  ploughed  my  poor 
face  with  its  iron  coulter. 

The  Stanleys  were  gone  ;  but  to  the 
last  Mrs.  Stanley  treated  me  with 
consideration,  and  assured  me  she 
hoped  to  re-establish  her  system  on 
her  return.  The  smith's  wife  and  her 
adherents  quietly  continued  their  chil- 
dren as  pupils  at  the  parish  school, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
chapel. 

My  good  friend's  activity  could  find 
no  safety-valve  beyond  visiting  the 
regular  cottage  invalids  —  as  the  small 
pox,  having  exhausted  its  rage,  left 
the  village  healthy  and  tranquil.  My 
boy's  enjoyment  was  music — he  would 
sit  for  hours  at  the  piano  in  the  now- 
deserted  schoolroom,  no  matter  how 
cold  it  was,  and  resist  removal.  This 
had  grown  on  me,  and  I  could  not 
understand  why  Mrs.  D unbar  was 
anxious  on  the  subject — such  a  superb, 
healthy  little  fellow,  as  he  was  !  But 
it  was  his  extreme  wilfulness,  I  soon 
discovered,  that  caused  my  friend  so 
much  trouble — he  was  such  a  deter- 
mined boy  that  I  could  not  manage 
him.  „ 

I  remember  confessing  to  that  good 
woman  how  completely  the  child  mas- 
tered the  woman.  "  You  gave  him 
his  own  way  in  infancy, "  said  my 
friend,  "  as  many  mothers  do,  under 
the  vain  belief  that  the  baby  is  too 
young  to  comprehend  his  power.  This 
is  a  popular  fallacy.  The  infant's  eye 
soon  distinguishes  between  jest  and 
earnest ;  his  will  now  is  stronger  than 
yours  ;  yours  is  strong  in  patience,  in 
perseverance  ;  in  love,  certainly — in 


duty,  perhaps ;  but  his  is  strong  for 
CONQUEST.  He  is  exactly  the  boy  who 
requires  a  father — under  your  man- 
agement he  will  be  ruined." 

You  can  imagine  how  I  writhed 
under  these  truths,  and  knelt  helplessly 
beside  him  while  he  slept,  praying  his 
pardon  for  the  injury  I  had  done  him, 
and  entreating  God,  in  His  mercy,  to 
find  some  way  of  escape  for  us  both. 

My  spirit  was  still  very  unchastened. 
I  was  impatient  of  this  forced  life  of 
inactivity.  Even  when  the  doctor 
said  it  was  time  that  I  took  exercise, 
I  shrouded  my  face  beneath  a  double 
veil  of  crape,  that  no  breath  of  air 
could  penetrate  without  bearing  that 
peculiar  aroma  of  blackness  which 
those  who  wear  crape  know  so  well. 
I  had  no  means  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence of  Sir  Oswald's  movements. 
How  could  I  go  to  Mrs.  Clary,  or  see 
any  one  ?  This  thought,  recurring  so 
often,  drove  me  more  than  half  dis- 
tracted. I  wept,  and  wept,  like  a 
foolish  woman  as  I  was.  I  imagined 
a  thousand  phantoms,  each  of  them 
worse  than  the  realities  of  my  convent 
life.  I  believe  that  at  times  I  was 
almost  unkind  to  my  child,  and,  in  my 
wickedness,  faulted  Mrs.  Dunbar's 
lovingness  towards  him,  feeling  as  if 
her  sweet,  gentle  face  took  away  his 
affection  from  me — while  I  believed 
he  still  turned  from  me  in  disgust. 
I  resolved,  as  it  were,  to  shut  out  all 
hope.  Mrs.  Dunbar's  patience  irri- 
tated me  more  and  more  :  only  a  God- 
taught  woman  could  endure  as  she  did. 
One  night  my  thoughts  had  been 
seething  through  my  brain  more  pain- 
fully than  ever — sleep  was  impossible ; 
at  last  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  shawl, 
and,  deserting  my  bed,  sat  pressing 
my  fevered  brow  against  the  glass  of 
the  window,  when,  suddenly,  a  light 
seemed  to  shine  into  my  whole  nature  ! 
I  fell  on  my  knees  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  hope,  so  bright,  that  I  felt  my  heart 
beat  tumultuously,  and  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  poured  from  my  lips.  How 
was  it  that  I  had  never  thought  this 
thought  before  ?  Such  healing  as  it 
brought  on  its  wings  >  soothing  and 
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comforting  roe  beyond  conception !  I 
longed  for  daylight ;  yet  lay  down 
calmly  and  gratefully,  and  slept  soundly 
until  the  day  was  far  advanced. 

I  awoke  a  different  creature.  My 
child  was  already  up  and  dressed,  and 
I  had  never  heard  him  move :  the 
little  fellow  was  breakfasting  when  I 
entered  the  parlor.  I  had  always 
chosen  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room 
to  sit  in ;  now  I  boldly  faced  the  light 
and  my  hostess  —  kissed  my  child 
cheerfully,  so  that,  placing  his  little 
arms  round  my  neck,  he  drew  down 
my  head  to  be  kissed  again.  And 
when  breakfast  was  over,  Mrs.  Dunbar 
had  folded  her  hands  in  the  silent 
thankfulness  that  was  her  habit. — 
Looking  at  her  steadily,  I  said — 

"  I  know  you  to  be  entirely  inca- 
pable of  dissimulation ;  look  at  me, 
and  tell  me  truly,  if.  in  what  I  am, 
you  could  in  any  way  recognize  what 
I  was  ?  Tell  me  !  " 

"  I  really  wish  you  would  not  ask  a 
question  which  it  would  give  me  much 
pain  to  answer.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  perhaps, " 

"  No ;  I  do  not  yet  want  to  hear 
what  may  happen  with  time, "  I 
replied  ;  "I  want  from  my  good  and 
faithful  friend — my  gentle  and  kind 
nurse — a  direct  answer.  Could  you 
recognize,  in  what  I  am,  what  I  was  ?" 

"No,  I  certainly  could  not ;  but " 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  ever  be 
like  my  former  self?  " 

"  I  fear  not ;  the  redness  will,  of 
course,  fade,  and  those  seams  soften  : 
your  eyes  are  really  unchanged." 

"  Except  in  the  setting,  my  friend  : 
the  long  lashes  are  gone." 

"They  are  returning;  and  your 
smile — for  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  you  smile  since  your  illness — is, 

as  it  has "     She  paused,  and  then 

added — "  May  God  give  you  strength 
to  bear  the  truth,  my  poor  girl !  but 
were  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  you 
in  the  world,  who  had  not  seen  you 
for  six  months,  to  meet  you  now,  they 
certainly  would  not  know  you." 

She  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
emotion — certainly  not  one  of  sorrow, 
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with  which  I  cast  myself  on  her  bosom, 
and  ejaculated,  "  Thank  God  !  "  again 
and  again. 

She  held  me  from  her  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  said — 

"  The  time  may  come  when  you  will 
tell  me  what  this  means.  I  do  not 
now  ask  you  to  do  so ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  friend  to  respect  silence,  and  I 
can  have  faith,  without  the  aid  of 
words,  in  your  honor."  She  kissed 
my  poor,  seamed  brow,  as  if  it  had 
been  clear  as  alabaster,  and  on  my 
knee?  I  blessed  her  for  the  noble  re- 
liance she  placed  in  me. 

The  iron  shaft  was  drawn  from  my 
heart,  and  the  wound  healed ;  a  new 
path  was  laid  out  for  me,  and  a  new 
door  opened.  I  could  meet  my  hus- 
band face  to  face,  and  he  would  not 
know  me !  I  could  be  near  him  without 
fear  of  detection  :  I  might  even  minister 
to  him, — who  could  tell?  My  ap- 
pearance could  excite  no  emotion  in 
HER  jealous  mind.  Where  they  went, 
I  could  follow !  My  boy  might  at- 
tract HIS  attention.  Who  could  look 
on  him  without  admiration  ?  my  glo- 
rious, beautiful  boy  !  How  thankful 
I  was  that  he  had  escaped  the  brand 
of  the  Destroyer — how  grateful,  that 
my  face  had  been  masked  so  effectu- 
ally !  I  might  return  to  my  native 
village — might  weep  beside  my  father's 
grave,  and  invoke  the  spirit-blessing 
of  my  dear  grandmother  in  her  own 
chamber — might  wander  in  the  woods 
of  Brecken  ! — might  kneel  within  the 
church  where  my  husband  worshipped, 
unknown,  unrecognized,  uncared  for, 
except  as  a  stranger !  Oh,  blessed 
mask!  How  I  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
cealment thus  promised  to  me  ! 

XXVI. 

HAD  I  acted  in  accordance  with  my 
desires,  I  would  have  left  my  child 
under  Mrs.  Dunbar's  care,  and  at 
once  found  my  way  to  Brecken.  No 
regret  for  my  lost  beauty  mingled  with 
the  delightful  sensation  of  liberty  that 
bounded  through  my  veins  in  rapid 
currents,  and  beat  in  every  pulse  ;  it 
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was  such  a  new  feeling,  that  I  was 
altogether  a  different  creature.  Mrs. 
Duiibar  smiled  quietly,  as  if  she 
thought  what  a  powerful  motive  must 
exist  to  make  a  young  woman  rejoice 
in  the  total  wreck  of  her  good  looks — 
but  I  smiled,  in  return,  "  No  one  could 
recognize  me."  It  was  only  some- 
times, when  I  looked  in  the  glass, 
that  a  throb  of  womanly  anguish 
amounted  for  the  moment  to  suffoca- 
tion ;  but  it  quickly  passed  away, 
when  I  whispered  to  myself  that  such 
was  the  price  of  my  freedom.  As 
yet,  however,  I  must  not  venture  out 
of  the  neighborhood — my  scars  were 
still  so  recent  that  people  would  fear 
infection ;  but  I  was  freed  from  re- 
straint. I  walked  out  fearlessly.  I 
did  not  tremble  at  the  roll  of  carriage- 
wheels,  nor  shrink  from  meeting  the 
wayside  stranger.  I  should  not  be 
recognized  anywhere — I  could  look  in 
the  face  him  for  whom  I  had  sacri- 
ficed everything,  and  he  "  would  not 
know  me." 

My  hands  were  too  valuable  for 
Mrs.  Clary  to  leave  them  long  unem- 
ployed, and  when  able  to  receive  it, 
I  had  no  lack  of  work.  She  came 
down  herself  with  some  mysterious 
matters  of  great  importance,  and 
mourned  over  my,"  state  "  most  pathet- 
ically. I  asked  her  if  she  still  wished 
me  to  take  the  position  she  had  offered 
me  in  her  show-room,  and  was  greatly 
amused  at  her  look  of  horror.  Then 
she  said,  "  It  was  my  own  fault  I  had 
not  at  once  accepted  the  situation — I 
should  then  have  escaped  infection, 
and  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened ? "  That  dim  prying  into  the 
future,  and  drawing  conclusions  from 
its  indistinctness,  was  one  of  poor 
Mrs.  Clary's  great  consolations — that 
"  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  "  the 
wind-up  of  comfort  to  many  of  her 
disappointments.  She  went  through 
all  the  fashionable  news  with  much 
gusto— it  was,  she  said, "  on  the  verge 
of  the  season,  and  there  were  rumors 
of  long  waists  and  full  skirts — it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  would  happen." 
Then,  gazing  at  me  with  a  sorrowful 


expression,  she  exclaimed,  "  But  you 
have  still  your  figure !  You  have 
still  your  figure  !  Take  care  of  that 
— such  a  figure  for  the  Ester  hazy 
pelisse  !  But  still  it  would  not  do — 
you  could  not  always  keep  your  face 
to  the  wall.  You  must  use  goulard 
water  and  milk  of  roses,  and  not  be 
down-hearted."  I  told  her  I  was  not 
down-hearted — I  felt  it  was  all  for  the 
best.  I  assured  her  I  was  much  hap- 
pier than  I  had  been  for  a  long  time ; 
and  then  I  drew  her  to  speak  of  her 
customers — no  difficult  matter.  She 
went  over  the  "  beauties  "  of  the  past 
season,  and  spoke  of  those  who  were 
"  coming  out."  Among  the  past  she 
mentioned  Lady  Harvey,  bridling  her- 
self up  in  a  peculiar  way  when  she 
did  so.  "  Oh  yes,  certainly,  Sir 
Oswald  was  a  remarkable  man — a 
great  political  luminary ;  but  could 
not  last  long  the  way  he  was  going 
on,  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends — 
writing  all  night,  when  the  House  was 
up,  instead  of  resting.  Must  have 
great  confidence  in  his  Lady,  as  she 
went  out  a  good  deal  without  him. 
It  was  hard  upon  a  pretty  woman 
when  her  husband  would  sit  among 
his  musty  papers,  and  cease  to  care 
whether  she  kept  in  or  went  out. 
Yes,  Lady  Harvey  kept  her  ground 
wonderfully  well,  though  the  baby 
came  in  the  way ;  and  Sir  Oswald 
was  mightily  disappointed  that  it  was 
dead — he  did  so  long  for  a  child ! 
But,  if  she  must  speak  the  truth — 
which  she  did,  of  course,  confiden- 
tially to  a  friend — yes,  in  the  strictest 
confidence — she  thought  Lady  Harvey 
was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the  baby 
altogether ;  for  her  maid,  a  sharp 
Frenchwoman,  who  had  been  with 
her  when  she  was  Miss  Mansfeld 
(and  I  too  remembered  the  woman 
well — ay,  well),  knew,  she  said,  that 
of  a  certainty  the  baby  would  have 
led  to  words,  for  Sir  Oswald  wished 
her  Lady  to  nurse  it,  and  of  course 
no  Lady  could  submit  to  that,  partic- 
ularly such  a  lady  as  Lady  Harvey, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  would  have 
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her  own  way.  Now,"  continued  Mrs. 
Clary,  "  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not 
like  in  that  maid  —  I  do  not  like  her 
morality  ;  she  has  no  feeling  of  right, 
and  I  am  sorry  she  is  where  she  is. 
She  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  her  Lady  must  have  admiration 
and  devotion,  and  could  not  live 
without  it,  while  she  did  not  seem  to 
care  where  it  came  from.  And  Sir 
Oswald  had  become  too  patriotic,  too 
eloquent,  too  much  run  after  by  busi- 
ness, to  devote  himself  to  her  Lady- 
ship, as  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do.  She 
had  the  audacity  to  say  she  hoped  her 
Lady  would  find  admirers  elsewhere ; 
and  she  for  one  would  not  say  '  wrong 
she  did.'  Lady  Harvey  could  have 
every  man  of  fashion  in  London  at 
her  feet,  if  she  pleased  —  she  had 
such  a  taking  way  with  her  !•  No 
lady  had  more  right  to  devotion  than 
her  Lady.  She  might  be  a  little 
capricious,  she  did  not  deny  it,  and 
him  she  cared  for  seemingly  to-day, 
she  would  not  care  for  to-morrow — 
that  was  her  way,  and  that  proved 
there  was  no  harm  in  it ;  not  a  bit ! 
She  certainly  had  been  madly  in  love 
with  Sir  Oswald  once,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it ;  but  he  could  not  expect 
that  to  last,  unless  he  gave  up  every- 
thing for  her."  Then  Mrs.  Clary 
rushed  into  a  tirade  against  lady's 
maids  in  general,  and  that  lady's  maid 
in  particular — then  burst  into  raptures 
about  a  new  customer,  a  Spanish 
beauty,  with  white  camelias  in  her 
hair — and  such  little  feet !  I  was  too 
bewildered  to  return  quickly  to  the 
one  subject  of  my  life — a  terrible  chill 
crept  through  me.  Could  irbe  possible, 
after  all,  that  Sir  Oswald  was  not 
happy?  Had  I  sacrificed,  not  one, 
but  TWO  ? 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  inquired 
if  Lady  Harvey  liked  her  trimming  ? 
"  Wore  it  once  at  the  Drawing-room 
— hardly  ever  wears  any  thing  twice. 
Those  capricious  ladies  are  excellent 
customers,  though  it  requires  rare 
patience  to  put  up  with  them."  Then, 
after  meditating,  she  added,  "  No,  we 
must  have  no  more  velvet  and  chenille 


for  years  to  come  ! — the  fashion  is 
over."  Poor  Mrs.  Clary !  she  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  really  anxious 
for  my  well-doing ;  but  I  felt  relieved 
when  she  was  gone.  I  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  my  thoughts.  It  seemed 
that  I  should  have  no  reprieve  ;  no 
sooner  was  one  anxiety  relieved  than 
another  sprang  into  its  place.  The 
"  wrong  "  never  came  "  right."  Yet, 
after  all,  the  loose  and  abominable 
chatter  of  a  woman  of  narrow  and 
impure  mind  was  no  proof  against 
her  mistress.  She  might  desire  to 
give  her  only  the  celebrity  she  could 
comprehend ;  because  married  ladies 
abroad  encouraged  troops  of  adorers, 
and  the  husband  received  them  as  his 
friends,  she,  perhaps,  only  desired  to 
show  off  her  foreign  breeding  to  Mrs. 
Clary,  and  enjoy  her  indignation. 
She  was  malicious — one  of  those  crea- 
tures who  delight  to  give  pain ;  and 
to  depreciate  such  an  English  gentle- 
man as  Sir  Oswald  would  be  a  tri- 
umph. She  was  a  thing  made  up  of 
tinsel,  and  frippery,  and  impertinence 
— a  coarse-minded  vicious  woman,  as 
false  as  she  was  cunning.  I  lashed 
myself  into  a  rage  against  her,  of 
which  she  was  unworthy,  and  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  course  of  thought  or  conduct 
being  pursued  by  any  woman  possess- 
ing the  affections  of  Sir  Oswald  Har- 
vey. I  recalled  Miss  Mansfeld's 
passionate  look  of  love  that  night 
when  she  flung  herself  upon  his  bosom 
and  he  carried  her  through  the  flames ; 
then,  during  their  previous  attachment, 
despite  her  waywardness,  all  said  she 
loved  him — and  how  he  loved  her  I 
knew  but  too  well.  No,  no  !  all  I  had 
heard  was  the  vile  coloring,  or  still 
viler  invention,  of  a  depraved  woman. 
I  resolved  to  discover  some  means  by 
which  she  might  be  removed  from  the 
household — her  mistress  should  know 
her  un worthiness. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  influence  was  as  a 
direct  blessing  from  heaven.  She 
never  lectured,  she  never  preached, 
she  never  argued.  Her  words  were 
spoken  not  unintentionally — for  she 
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was  quite  incapable  of  deceit — but 
with  a  purpose.  I  felt  that  she  under- 
stood me — that  she  loved  me — that 
she  desired  the  growth  of  my  faith, 
and  the  cultivation  of  that  earthly 
reason  which  is  placed  as  a  hedge 
round  the  tenderer  plants  and  blossoms 
of  existence,  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  up  or  trampled  under  foot.  In 
all  spiritual  things,  in  all  scriptural 
knowledge,  she  was  the  counterpart 
of  my  dear  grandmother,  who  seemed 
to  live  again  in  her  ;  but  in  educational 
acquirements,  in  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  particular  world  into  which 
I  had  been  so  unexpectedly  elevated, 
she  was  her  superior.  Yet,  though 
she  had  acquired  the  wisdom  of  the 
one,  she  had  lost  none  of  the  purity 
of  the  other,  and  appreciated  the 
refinements  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  birthright  of  "  good  society. " 
She  had  erected  her  own  standard  of 
"  right  and  wrong "  upon  a  basis 
which  the  world  or  the  world's  opin- 
ions could  not  undermine.  Her  prin- 
ciples were  the  firmest  I  ever  met ; 
her  practice  the  gentlest,  and  free  from 
ostentation :  truly,  her  charity  was 
that  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  I  could 
leave  Twickenham,  and  visit  my  old 
neighborhood.  All  traces  of  recent 
disease  had  disappeared, — but  no  one 
could  recognize  me  ;  in  that  was  free- 
dom of  place  and  action. 

I  had,  happily,  some  time  known 
the  diiference  between  saying  prayers 
and  praying ;  and  I  did  faithfully  pray 
not  to  be  abandoned  to  my  own  guid- 
ance. 

I  desired  to  impart  my  history  to 
Mrs.  Dunbar.  I  believed  that,  in 
reality,  I  should  have  little  to  tell  her 
that  she  did  not  know.  Such  a  con- 
fession would  relieve  my  mind,  and 
yield  me  the  blessing  of  sympathy ; 
but  I  lingered  with  my  mystery  from 
day  to  day,  debating  whether  I  had 
a  right  to  impart  what  concerned 
others  more  than  myself. 

I  had  determined  to  leave  Twick- 
enham for  Brecken  the  following 
Wednesday.  On  Monday  mo 


the  sun  shone  so  bright,  and  the  air 
was    so   fragrant,  that  I   yielded,   as 
usual,  to  my  boy's  suggestion  that  I 
should   go  to   the   river  to  feed   the 
swans  ;  and,  taking  my  work,  I  chose 
one  of  those  delicious  corners  where, 
screened  from  observation  by  the  glo- 
ries of  a  weeping  willow,  I  saw  every 
shadow   reflected    from   the   opposite 
side,  and  enjoyed  the  sights  and  sounds 
with  which  nature  banquets  the  ob- 
server's eye  and  ear — reward  for  mute 
attention.     In  those  days  there  were 
neither  railroads  nor  steamboats  in  the 
neighborhood    of    London ;    and    the 
seclusion  of  the  river  was  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  patient  angler,  or  the 
oars  of  a  party  intent  on  a  pic-nic  at 
Ham ,  or  on  one  of  the  sedgy ' '  Ai  ts , "  the 
resort  and  shelter  of  water-fowl.     I 
had  an  affection   for   this   particular 
nook.     The  bank  had  been  railed  in, 
so  that  my  child  could  drop  the  swans' 
food  into  the  water  without  danger ; 
and  a  break  in  the  bank  of  the  opposite 
"  Ait "  had  been  seized  upon  by  a  pair 
of  beautiful  king-fishers,  who  flashed 
and  prowled,  and  ate  their  fish,  without 
observing,  or,  perhaps,   shy  as  they 
were,  caring,  that  I  oft-times  watched 
them.     My  boy  had  fed  the  swans — 
(who,  soon  discovering  that  his  tribute 
was  paid,  floated  away  in  their  spotless 
dignity) — and,  his  little  arms  crossed 
on   the  paling,    was    humming    over 
some  tune  that  had  seized  upon  him 
during  the  previous  day — (the  tencler- 
est  airs  in  this  way  are  often  dreadful 
despots,  enslaving  every  faculty,  and 
chaining  ear  and  voice  to  the  one  par- 
ticular melody) — when    a  four-oared 
boat  turnel  sharply  round  the  corner 
of  the  Ait,  and  came  into  the  water 
between  me  and  the  island.     As  the 
boats  always  took  the  channel  on  the 
other    side,    I    was    for   a    moment 
startled.    My  impulse  was  to  go  away : 
but  I  then  remembered  that  I  must 
cross  the  bank  to  escape,  whereas,  if 
I  remained  where  I  was,  no  one  could 
see  more  than  the  poor  drapery  of  my 
black  dress. 

It   was   a   gay   party ;    youth    and 
pleasure,  and  sounds  of  joyful  laughter, 
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tilled  the  air  aroxmd  me  as  the  boat 
glided  along  the  stream — 

"  Youth  at  the  helm  and  pleasure  at 
the  prow." 

A  silk  awning  canopied  the  seats.  It 
was,  then,  no  ordinary  "  boat."  Pres- 
ently, a  French-horn  sent  forth  a  few 
notes  of  such  delicious  melody,  that 
my  boy,  forgetful  of  his  own  music, 
stood  with  parted  lips,  his  beautiful 
hair  floating  around  his  head,  his  eyes 
wide  open,  and  his  rounded  arms  ex- 
tended as  if  he  desired  to  catch,  and 
then  strain  the  sounds  to  his  heart. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, as  he  came  from  beneath  the 
awning — "  Stop  !  stop  the  music,  and 
look  at  that  boy !  Do,  all,  ladies  and 
gentlemen ,  look  at  that  boy  !  Ye  gods ! 
what  a  head !  What  a  study  alto- 
gether for  Lawrence !  Silence  the 
music  !  "  He  spoke  with  a  foreign 
accent :  I  surely  knew  the  voice. 

"  Too-too  !  "  exclaimed  my  child — 
and  he  stamped  his  little  foot  on  the 
sward.  "  Too-too,  again  !  " 

The  boat  steered  close  to  the  bank. 

"Oh,  let  him  come  to   us !     We 
must  have  him ! "  said  a  lady,  while 
freeing  herself  from  the  curtains. 
•   "  Too-too, "  shouted  the   boy,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Yes,  again  and  again,  you  wan- 
dering cupid,  if  you  come  to  me  first, " 
she  exclaimed.  "  Get  him  for  me, 
Carlo  :  there,  I  don't  want  these  now !" 
And  she  flung  a  shower  of  water-lilies 
on  the  stream.  "  I  don't  want  these 
now, — I  want  that  child  !  " 

The  gentleman  made  some  obser- 
vation that  I  did  not  catch ;  but  he 
looked  at  me,  and  I  heard  the  word 
••  Mother."  The  lady's  wishes  were, 
however,  not  accustomed  to  be  thwart- 
ed. She  stood  erect  in  front  of  the 
awning.  I  recognized  her  instantly. 
Time  had  added  power  and  intelli- 
gence to  that  animated,  earnest,  beau- 
tiful face ;  yet  had  given  with  it  an 
expression  more  fierce  and  decided  in 
its  wilfulness  than  I  had  ever  seen  it 
wear  before. 

Conscious  that  I  could  not  be  rec- 
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ognized,  I  gazed  at  my  wild  convent 
friend — she  who  had  facilitated  my 
escape  and  contracted  the  mysterious 
marriage  with  "  Carlo, "  metamor- 
phosed into  the  lady  of  quality,  min- 
gling, though  very  badly,  the  impetu- 
osity of  her  foreign  nature  with  the 
ease  of  English  life.  Her  husband, 
too,  however  for  a  moment  enraptured 
with  the  child,  looking  as  cold  and 
sarcastic  as  ever. 

What  a  strange  meeting  ! 

And  now  the  boat  touched  the  bank, 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
was  bending  over  my  boy,  who  drew 
himself  up  haughtily  and  refused  his 
hand. 

"You  frighten  the  child!"  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  springing  as  lightly 
on  the  sward  as  she  had  done  over 
the  crags  a  few  short  years  before. 
"You  terrify  him  much;  you  know 
children  and  dogs  hate  you.  Play 
music  again — continue  from  where 
you  left  off — catch  it  up." 

At  that  moment  my  child  was 
rushing  towards  me,  when  the  horn 
gave  forth  one  of  those  lengthened 
notes  that  float  the  air  with  melody : 
it  arrested  his  footsteps.  His  ani- 
mated look  of  surprise  and  joy  was  a 
new  beauty,  even  to  me.  He  could 
not  move — the  child  was  spell-bound  ; 
one  foot  upraised,  his  noble  head 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  as 
they  had  been  when  he  made  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  me — his  finger  on  his 
rich,  pouting  lip — his  little  frame  vi- 
brating, but  not  moving. 

While  I  gazed  on  him  I  recovered 
my  self-possession.  And  then  the 
lady  ! — the  wild,  wilful,  generous  pupil 
of  the  mountain  convent ! — the  pas- 
sionate girl,  without  a  desire  to  conceal 
that  passion,  or  an  idea  of  maidenly 
reserve  attached  to  it ! — and  now  there 
was,  still,  wildness  and  wilfulness,  and 
generosity  and  passion,  and  all  whirl- 
wind ! — ALL  whirlwind ! 

XXVII. 

You  observe  that  only  the  gentleman 
and  lady  had  at  that  time  landed  ;  but 
there  was  a  general  movement  within 
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the  silk  curtains,  as  if  the  whole  party 
were  on  the  move.  The  lady  stooped 
to  caress  the  child.  It  interfered  with 
his  attention  to  the  music — it  broke  the 
spell ;  and  in  a  passion  of  resentment 
he  clenched  his  little  hand,  and  vio- 
lently struck  the  beautiful  face  that 
bowed  above  him.  The  husband 
laughed,  and  repeated,  "  Children  and 
dogs  hate  you ! "  and  the  lady,  turning 
on  him,  gave  voice  to  tones  and  words 
of  violence  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  of  the  party  who  were  beneath 
the  awning.  The  sounds  of  the  horn 
ceased  ;  fair  ladies  and  their  cavaliers 
crowded  to  the  side  ;  my  wilful,  impa- 
tient boy,  repeated  his  command  of 
"  Too-too  again  ! "  and  in  a  moment, 
rushing  forward,  he  slipped  off  the 
unprotected  side  of  the  bank  into  the 
water.  I  saw  him  disappear !  I  at- 
tempted to  plunge  after  him,  but  was 
prevented.  There  were  screams,  and 
a  flashing  of  colors,  and  the  water 
raised  into  foam,  and  arms  stretched 
from  the  boat,  and  a  cry — "  Saved !  " 
Yet,  still  they  kept  me  back ;  and  at 
last  angel  hands  held  my  boy  aloft — 
he  was  saved  !  and  soothing,  womanly 
tones,  like  those  so  often  heard  in  the 
convent,  entered  my  heart,  and  told 
me  my  child  was  safe !  Then  there 
was  a  pause.  But^  clear  and  distinct, 
though  not  loud,  a  mocking,  cruel 
voice  came  from  the  boat,  searing  my 
blood  so  that  I  could  not  move — 
"  Such  fuss  about  a  beggar's  brat !  " 
it  said  ;  "  a  boatman  could  have  played 
the  water-dog  as  well  as — SIR  OS- 
WALD I " 

No  wonder  I  was  paralyzed.  I 
cannot  say  whether  time  flew  or  lin- 
gered ;  but,  dripping  on  the  bank,  the 
roses  on  his  cheeks  scarce  faded,  there 
was  my  boy  clinging  to  his  father's 
hand — the  hand  that  had  saved  him  ! 

I  found  myself  at  his  feet — I  clasped 
his  knees — I  encircled  both  father  and 
son  in  one  embrace.  I  gazed  at  him  ; 
but  I  could  speak  no  word  —  my 
thoughts  perished  on  my  lips — I  gazed, 
I  wondered  why  his  features  were  so 
hatched  and  worn.  "White  threads  of 
eilver  mingled  with  his  hair.  "With 


the  rapidity  of  lightning  I  read  a  his- 
tory— the  least  mournful  part  of  which 
was  aversion  to  such  a  face  as  mine. 
Yet,  that  yielded  to  his  generous  sym- 
pathy. As  he  spoke,  my  hands  un- 
clasped, and  I  bowed  my  face,  lest  its 
homeliness  should  abridge  his  words. 

"  Poor  woman — poor  woman !  He 
is  quite  safe  !  Will  you  not  take  your 
child  ?  Poor  woman  ! — not  poor,  but 
rich.  Rich  woman,  with  such  a  child !" 

No  memory  of  me !  I  thought  I 
should  have  rejoiced  at  this.  But  how 
emotion  contradicts  reason  !  I  grov- 
elled to  the  earth,  hiding  my  disfigured 
face  ;  but  amid  the  woman's  thrill  of 
anguish  for  lost  beauty  came  a  pulsa- 
tion of  triumph — he  confessed  the 
richness  of  the  treasure ;  his  child's 
loveliness  penetrated  to  his  very  heart. 
I  tJwught  a  prayer  for  strength — for 
self-command  ;  for  like  a  bird  fluttering 
beneath  the  upas  tree,  I  felt  that  the 
poison  of  her  shadow  rested  on  me — 
one  little  moment  more,  and  I  shall  be 
myself ! 

"  Madam  la  Comtesse, "  she  said, 
addressing  the  wife  of  "  Carlos, "  "  you 
have  extemporized  a  drama  ;  your  fits 
of  rapture  are  so  frequent,  that  I  did 
not  heed  the  child,  until  Sir  Oswald 
said  he  struck  you  ?  I  should  like  to 
tame  that  boy — he's  worth  the  taming. 
"What  a  Page  he  would  make !  Sir 
Oswald,  you  have  saved  him;  give 
him  to  me — to  be  my  page  ?  " 

Her  page  I 

"  He  is  not  mine  to  give, "  was  the 
reply;  "I  wish  he  were!  See  how 
the  little  fellow  rests  upon  my  shoulder ! 
Now  for  a  toss  !  "  and  raising  him  in 
his  arms,  he  added — "Are  you  afraid  ?" 
"  Toss  high !  "  and  soon  again, 
"  More  high  !  " 

"  A  brave  child,  "  said  his  father. 

"  And  an  excellent  nurse,  "  said  the 
taunting  voice.  "  A  baronet,  and 
M.  P. — a  political  leader — a  powerful 
writer;  nurse  to  a  gipsy's  child! 
What  next,  Sir  Oswald?  But  give 
him  to  me, "  repeated  Caroline  Mans- 
feld,  more  than  once;  "it  is  easily 
arranged — such  creatures  never  refuse 
money.  Give  him  to  me  !  " 
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I  felt  her  foot  stirring  my  dress — or 
had  a  serpent  crept  from  out  the  copse 
and  writhed  among  its  folds  ? 

"  Get  up,  woman  !  "  she  said  impe- 
riously, "  and  thank  the  gentleman  in 
proper  words — that  is,  if  you  are  the 
child's  mother." 

At  once  I  grew  into  a  giant,  and 
stood  erect  before  her.  She  laughed 
scornfully,  and  after  staring  at  me  in 
her  beauty,  said,  "  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  price — she  cannot  be  his  mother, 
Oswald  ;  look  at  them  both."  "Will 
you  give  me  the  child  to  be  my  page  ? 
I  will  buy  him  of  you  !  " 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  the  Italian, 
'  though  he  did  flout  me,  if  he  is  to  be 
sold,  I  have  the  best  right  to  him.  If 
I  had  such  a  child  I  should  not  have 
a  truant  husband,  or  pass  so  many 
lonely  hours."  The  glorious  eyes  of 
my  convent  friend  flashed  upon  Caro- 
line. There  was  deadly  hatred  be- 
tween these  women.  "  Will  you  trust 
your  boy  to  me  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  To  you  sooner  than  to  HER,  "  I 
answered  ;  "  but  to  neither." 

"  And  why  sooner  to  her  than  to 
me  ?  "  demanded  Caroline.  "  You 
shall  tell  me  ;  nay,  woman,  you  shall 
not  move  till  you  have  told  me  !  " 

"  If  you  were  a  mother, "  I  replied, 
"you  could  not  keep  that  child  shiver- 
ing as  he  is — it  may  cost  a  life  more 
precious  than  your  own.  I  will  pass  ! 
— Come,  darling  !  "  I  went  to  the 
boy,  and  held  my  hand  to  him — 
"  Come  darling  !  "  But  he  clung  to 
Sir  Oswald,  his  beautiful  head — round 
which  his  wet  and  tangled  hair  hung 
drippingly — raised,  while  he  smiled 
out  the  words,  "  Too-too,  again  !  " 

"  I  am  now  convinced  he  is  not  her 
child,"  repeated  Caroline,  still  more 
tauntingly.  "  Did  ever  child  leave  its 
mother  for  a  stranger  ?  Besides,  look 
at  them  ! "  she  reiterated.  "  I  vow 
the  boy  has  Sir  Oswald's  expression 
when  he  plays  at  RESOLUTION.  But 
Sir  Oswald's  resolutions  are  written 
in  water,"  she  continued,  with  in- 
creased contemptuousness  of  manner 
— "  those  of  the  child  would  be  burnt 


in  as  with  fire!     Will  you  come  to 
me,  pretty  boy  ?  " 

He  clung  more  closely  to  Sir  Os- 
wald, beating  at  her  with  his  disen- 
gaged hand. 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  I  would  have  him  for  a  gift.  What 
should  I  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Conquer  him — break  his  spirit — his 
heart — his  neck,  if  needs  be !  "  was  the 
answer ;  "  so  he  be  but  conquered." 

"  And  what  then,  Caroline  ?  "  ques- 
tioned Sir  Oswald,  pressing  the  child 
in  his  arms. 

"What  then?  Why,  the  excite- 
ment over,  what  matters  then  !  We 
women  only  exist  while  conquering." 

"  I  will  carry  the  child  home  for 
you,"  said  Sir  Oswald  to  me. 

"  Remember !  "  called  out  Caroline 
— "  remember,  I  am  to  have  that  boy 
— remember'!  " 

"  Will  you  not  lead  the  way  ?  " 

Mechanically  I  obeyed  the  voice : 
my  heart  beating — my  brain  throbbing 
with  fearful  emotions,  one  at  war  with 
the  other,  while  tumultuous  words 
jostled  for  the  utterance  I  could  not 
give. 

Mechanically ! 

First  beneath  the  willow,  that  en- 
folded the  path  in  a  loving  embrace 
which  the  sunbeams  could  not  pene- 
trate ;  then,  under  the  murmuring 
aspens  ;  then,  beside  the  old  pollards, 
consecrated  to  birds,  and  trees — 
palaces  of  insect  republics. 

Speechless  still ! 

Once  I  felt  as  if  the  path  receded 
from  my  footsteps  and  I  must  fall,  and 
the  sweet  voice  said — 

"  Do  not  hurry !  You  are  ill ! 
This  has  been  too  much  for  you. " 

"  Too  much  ! "  Indeed  too  much, 
I  felt,  for  mortal  woman  to  bear. 
Silent  still,  I  led  the  way — but  slower. 
There  was  the  cottage.  I  struggled 
to  speak — in  vain.  Now  on  the  garden- 
path — what  could  I  want  to  say? 
Silent  still !  Here,  the  path  borderings 
— thyme,  margoram,  lavender,  and 
rue — gigantic  rue  ; — the  porch ! 


Ill 
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CAN    WRONG    BE    EIGHT? 


A  TALE:  BY  MKS.  s.  c.  HALL. 


xxvin. 

I  WAS  in  my  room  ;  the  child  un- 
dressed, in  bed,  in  a  sweet  sleep  — 
the  hues  of  a  glorious  sunset,  check- 
•  ered  by  the  crossed  lattice,  gleaming 
on  the  sanded  floor  ;  Mrs.  Dunbar  by 
my  side,  chafing  my  hands.  My 
eyes  and  ears  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  and  I  heard  her  mur- 
mur, "Thank  God!"  I  slid  on  my 
knees,  and  bent  my  head  on  my 
child's  bed.  I  knew  that  HE  was 
gone  —  his  presence  was  no  longer 
near  me.  May  God  forgive  me,  but 
at  the  time  I  thought  more  of  that,  — 
than  of  gratitude.  My  child  was 
saved  —  "had  not  HE  saved  it?  My 
attitude  was  that  of  prayer,  but  my 
heart  was  rebellious,  my  mind  filled 
to  suffocation  with  speculations  on 
the  future. 

"I  met  you  stalking  like  a  ghost 
into  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
"  followed  by  a  gentleman  bearing 
the  child  dripping  wet.  He  laid  the 
boy  upon  the  bed  himself;  and  when 
he  turned  to  speak  to  you  you  had 
fainted." 

"  And  he  left  me  in  that  faint  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  what  else  could  he 
do?" 

How  my  heart  beat;  how  the 
memory  came  of  that  other  time 
when  I  was  left  helpless  at  his  feet  ! 

"  Did  he  ask  no  question  ?" 

"Yes;  he  asked  if  the  boy  were 
really  yours." 


"Yes,  'really  yours'  —  those  were 
his  words  " 

"  And  you  said  yes  ?  " 

"I  said,  Certainly." 

"Well?" 

"  Ossee  was  very  wilful  ;  and  while 
I  raised  you  he  grasped  at  the  gentle- 
man's seals,  but  he  exchanged  them 
for  his  purse.  See,  it  is  in  his  hand." 
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"  Anything  more  ?  " 

"He  seemed  mightily  taken  with 
the  child ;  told  me  to  leave  you,  you 
would  recover  soon  enough,  but  that 
the  boy  must  have  a  warm  bath  and 
be  wrapped  in  flannel ;  could  I  man- 
age it?  Fortunately  the  copper  was 
heated,  and  Goody  Styles  washing. 
So  the  bath  was  ready.  He  waited 
to  see  him  in  the  wash-tub.  I  never 
saw  a  man  admire  a  child  so  much." 

"Well?" 

"There's  nothing  more." 

"Nothing  more!  Why,  you  have 
told  me  nothing.  Sir  Oswald  must 
have  been  here  ten — twenty  minntes ! 
How  did  he  look  ?  What  did  he  say  ? 
Sate  he  not  down  ?  " 

Dear,  calm  Mrs.  Dunbar !  I  believe 
she  thought  the  small-pox,  or  some- 
thing as  feverish,  still  possessed  my 
brain. 

"I  suppose  you  must  have  heard 
him  called  Sir  Oswald,"  she  said, 
after  regarding  me  with  her  deep, 
atentive  eyes  a  moment,  "  but  he  left 
his  card  for  you." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  give  it  me  ?  " 

She  smiled,  I  suppose  at  my  impa- 
tience, and  placed  it  in  my  hand. 

"  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  child  progressed.  Yes,  I 
remember  his  saying  that"  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  while  recalling  my 
questions. 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"As  I  never  saw  him  before.  I 
cannot  well  tell ;  very  like  most  great 
intellectual  workers — worn  and  with- 
ered ;  grey, — yes;  and  I  think  bald, 
— yes.  For,  though  it  is  but  a  cot- 
tage (a  true  gentleman,  I  said  to  my- 
self), he  took  off  his  hat  as  he  en- 
tered. His  eyes  looked  dim  —  very 
dim  indeed.  After  going  out  he  re- 
turned— to  the  child.  Little  proud 
fellow  that  he  is,  he  knows  a  gentle- 
man, and  held  up  his  mouth  to  kiss 
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him,  and  I  think  he  would  have  re- 
mained longer,  but  a  number  of  fine 
folk  came  trooping  after  him,  and 
calling ;  some  exclaiming  as  if  they 
never  saw  a  pretty  English  cottage 
before.  I  certainly  was  fluttered,  and 
asked  him  to  keep  the  fine  ladies  out, 
—  you  lying  there,  poor  dear!  like 
one  dead,  and  the  child  undressed. 
To  see  how  tenderly  he  took  his  wet 
clothes  off!  And  the  little  Turk 
would  not  go  into  the  tub  until  the 
gentleman  said  'you  must,'  and  then 
he  stepped  in  like  a  lamb.  I  never 
saw  such  a  thing.  Sir  Oswald  had 
power  over  him ;  he  would  not  have 
been  so  easily  managed  by  us.  Goody 
Styles  heard  how  the  gentleman  saved 
him  when  she  went  to  call  the  doctor. 
You  were  so  long  in  that  swoon,  I 
grew  alarmed  about  you.  The  doctor 
was  not  at  home ;  but  Goody  heard 
that  the  party  went  on  to  Hampton 
Court,  —  such  beautiful  ladies,  and 
such  fine  music !  When  I  heard  of 
the  music .  I  knew  what  drew  our 
darling  so  near  the  water,  though  it 
need  not  have  turned  you  so,  for  he 
was  soon  out  again."  And  so  talking 
on  and  on,  the  excellent  woman 
helped  me  to  lie  down,  even  while 
twilight  was  toning  down  the  gorgeous 
sunset.  She  gave  me  some  tea,  and 
left  me  with  a  kind  injunction  to 
thank  God  and  go  to  sleep. 

To  sleep !  I  thought  I  should 
never  sleep  again.  My  brain  was  like 
a  kaleidoscope — one  object  mingling 
with  another.  For  the  first  time 
came  the  consciousness  that  Sir  Os- 
wald could  not,  even  from  the  boat, 
have  dragged  the  child  out  of  the 
river  without  his  chest  and  arms  be- 
ing saturated  with  water ;  but  she 
never  noticed  it.  I  never  thought  of 
it  till  then.  Was  it  well  that  I  had 
not  the  power  of  speech  while  he  was 
with  me? 

Yes,  it  was  well !  It  seemed  to  me 
as  clear  as  light  that  disclosure  must 
come;  the  father  acknowledge  the 
child,  the  child  be  trained  by  the 
father.  But  such  disclosure  must  be 
made  carefully.  No,  not  hurried — 
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it  must  not  be  hurried.  Yep,  it  was 
well  that  I  had  remained  silent,  and 
was  left  insensible,  —  such  was  my 
destiny. 

I  dared  no  longer  trifle  with  my 
child's  birthright.  I  could  no  longer 
dream  of  moulding  and  guiding  him 
myself:  though  so  sweet,  and  calm, 
and  gentle  in  his  sleep,  waking,  my 
boy  would  not  be  curbed  by  woman. 
Nature  had  claimed  her  tribute.  Had 
not  the  boy  clung  to  his  father  ? 

I  was  not  free  from  the  motherly 
fault  of  nursing  the  despot  in  the  boy. 
Wives,  while  fretting  at  the  yoke, 
often  rendered  hard  and  intolerable 
by  the  early  pampering  of  the  selfish 
husband,  go  on  perpetuating  the  race 
of  domestic  tyrants  by  feeble  non-re- 
sistance to  the  wiles  and  whims  of 
their  baby  boys.  I  saw  it  all,  and 
felt  to  the  full  my  incapacity  to  render 
him  worthy  of  his  name  and  state. 
How  could  I,  a  village  girl,  have 
nerve  or  knowledge  to  train  one  of 
his  fiery  race  ? 

"Her  page!"  Oh,  hqjr  my  blood 
boiled  and  rushed  when  I  recalled 
that  insult,  —  his  child  her  page!  And 
I  smiled  to  think  how  she  would  feel 
when  she  knew  all.  And  what  an 
ALL — to  change  her  glory  into  shame, 
to  turn  her  nameless  on  the  world. 
Why?  Oh,  my  mistake — my  fault! 
my  bitter  fault — my  CRIME — believ- 
ing that  I  had  a  right  to  cast1  away 
the  honored  name  he  gave  me,  and 
sacrifice  MYSELF  —  blindly  thinking 
that  I  should  be  the  only  sacrifice — 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  a 
landmark  without  confusing  the  bound- 
ary— as  if  a  commandment  could  be 
erased  from  the  tables  of  the  Lord 
without  a  rent — as  if  there  were  no 
day  of  reckoning  for  offenders  against 
God's  law  and  man's.  The  law  of 
God  as  clearly  forbids  self-sacrifice 
as  any  other  heathenish  idolatry..  We 
are  not  our  own,  but  His!  our  souls 
His  essence ;  our  clay  elevated  into 
life  antd  beauty  by  Him ;  all  that  is 
highr  and  glorious,  and  sanctified  in 
us,  is  His  —  His  now,  and  forever. 

We  are  so   knit  together  by  th# 
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imperceptible  but  not  less  strong  net- 
work of  humanity,  that  we  cannot 
accomplish  what,  in  the  pride  of  our 
hearts,  we  call  self-sacrifice,  without 
deranging  laws  that  cannot  fail  to 
work  rightly  —  if  righteously  :  and, 
bitterest  scourge  of  all,  my  self-sacri- 
fice had  failed — utterly  failed,  in  its 
purpose;  there  was  no  love  between 
them  now.  The  bitter,  sarcastic, 
beautiful  thing! — to  dare  to  speak 
such  words  as  I -had  heard,  and  in 
such  tones,  to  him !  I  could  have 
slain  her  where  she  stood,  all  radiant 
in  her  insolent  beauty.  But  who  put 
him  in  her  power  ? 

Oh,  to  be  guided  like  a  little  child ! 
What  was  I,  Mary,  but  a  child, — a 
brief,  unreasoning,  self-willed  child? 
It  was  such  a  coil,  that  in  my  feeble- 
ness I  pressed  my  hand  upon  my  eyes 
to  shut  all  out,  but  I  could  not;  a 
thousand  thoughts  were  seething  in 
my  brain.  A  good  Providence  had 
taken  up  the  right  and  cleared  my 
path.  How?  At  sea  again  ! — how 
was  it  cleared  ?  How  could  I  inflict 
myself  on  him,  knowing  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  beautiful  ?  And  how 
comforted  I  was  by  gazing  on  the 
sleeping  beauty  of  his  child!  How 
mysterious  that  he  should  have  borne 
him  in  his  own  arms,  —  a  proud  man 
like  Sir  Oswald !  But  he  so  loved 
beautiful  children!  No,  not  because 
of  their  beauty;  he  loved  what  he 
used  to  call  the  sanctity  of  childhood, 
Alas!  what  was  I  but  a  poor,  weak 
woman,  one  of  whom  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  world  ?  hearts 
without  heads  ;  hearts  without  heads  ! 
and  therein  lies  the  mischief.  What 
confusion  a  headless  woman  works, 
be  her  heart  .ever  so  large !  What 
unravelling  must  come  to  pass  !  If  I 
had  but  gone  to  Brecken  before  this ! 
I  could  not  go  there  now,  if  they  were 
at  the  Hall.  Then  again,  how  was 
it  that  the  proud  Sir  Oswald  Harvey, 
so  scrupulously  guarded  as  to  mere 
acquaintances,  companied  with  those 
Italians  ?  There  was  a  coil  between 
that  beautiful  convent  runaway  and 
Lady  Caroline  Mansfeld  1  There  was 


no  kindness,  no  sympathy  between 
those  women  ;  they  were  "  familiars," 
not  "  friends,"  —  those  two  bright 
creatures  hated  each  other  Avith  the 
fierceness  of  demons.  I  saw  it  in 
their  eyes. 

I  could  not  sleep ;  I  was  feverish 
and  restless,  and  crept  softly  off  the 
bed  to  open  the  window.  The  air 
cooled  my  brow,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames  was  har- 
monized, not  broken,  by  the  murmur 
of  the  birds  —  their  good-nights,  not 
in  song,  but  in  sounds  which  I  cannot 
define,  but  which  all  who  have  listened 
while  the  twilight  comes  must  have 
often  heard  —  a  little  flutter  now  and 
then — a  restless  chirrup  —  then  the 
boom  of  a  marauding  cockchaffer,  or 
the  guttural  of  the  rail,  or  the  last 
settling  down  of  the  hen-roost — the 
soft  crop-crop  of  the  cow  in  the  pas- 
ture, with  a  stealthy  pull  at  an  im- 
prudent woodbine  —  the  glow-worm's 
lamp  on  the  moss  beneath  the  apple- 
tree — the  first  throb  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song !  Oh,  those  sounds  will 
calm,  and  soothe,  and  tranquillize  — 
or,  a  better  word,  will  "pacify"  the 
wildest  throbbings  of  a  weary  brain, 
when  nature  seeks  not  reason,  but 
repose.  I  was  almost  asleep  upon 
the  window-sill,  when  the  distant  note 
of  a  cornet  roused  me.  I  knew  it 
well.  They  were  returning  then ! 
Could  I  but  see  him  pass  again  !  I 
flew  to  the  river  ;  the  music  strength- 
ened with  every  step  I  took ;  sweet 
voices  mingled  together  and  chorused 
a  popular  duet  of  the  time : 

"  Oh  Pescator  del  onda, 
Fidelin. 

Oh  Pescator  del  onda, 
Fidelin. 

Vieni  pescar  in  qua, 
Colla  Bella  sua  barca, 
Colla  Bella  seneva — 

Fidelin— lin— la!" 

They  passed  at  the  other  side  of 
the  ait ;  but  I  heard  the  measured 
dip  of  the  oars,  and  saw  the  moon- 
beams rise  and  fall  with  the  swell  of 
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the  water.  When  the  song  ceased — 
though  I  ran  along  the  bank  heedless 
of  brake  or  briar,  following  the  sound 
—  I  did  not  hear  his  voice  again,  or 
any  speaking  voice  that  I  could  rec- 
ognize. 

XXIX. 

I  BELIEVE  during  the  following, 
and  for  some  days,  my  good  and 
worthy  friend  thought  my  brain  was 
turned.  My  child  was  as  well  and  as 
wilful  as  ever,  the  next  morning, 
screaming  to  go  to  the  Thames  — 
shouting  for  more  "  Too-too  "  —  talk- 
ing about  "pritty  ladies,"  and  crying 
for  the  "  gempleman."  He  had  al- 
ways soon  wearied  of  his  toys,  but  he 
retained  the  purse  Sir  Oswald  had 
placed  in  his  hand,  after  tossing  its 
contents  on  the  floor — now  cherishing 
it  in  his  bosom — then  in  his  belt  — 
and  re  fusing  to  be,  or  to  sleep,  without 
it.  The  continual  cry  for  more  "  Too- 
too  "  suggested  the  idea  of  purchasing 
him  a  tin  trumpet  —  (  Twickenham 
was  at  that  time  proud  of  its  one  toy- 
shop) —  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  procured  a 
splendid  specimen,  with  green  cord 
and  tassels.  The  boy's  shout  of  de- 
light, when  he  saw  it,  was  a  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  his  lungs — it  told 
far  more  than  words  of  his  anticipated 
enjoyment.  When  he  put  it  to  his 
lips,  the  first  blast  of  discord  threw 
him  into  a  positive  agony  —  he  be- 
came deadly  pale,  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  The  instrument  dropped 
from  his  hands  ;  and  then,  while  tears 
rolled  over  cheeks  that  flushed  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  paled,  he  stamped 
upon  the  toy  and  flung  himself  on  the 
floor.  Everything  about  my  boy  told 
me  that  my  dreams  of  tutorage — of 
teaching  him  myself,  and  drawing  him 
onward  by  the  silken  web  of  mother- 
love  — were  vain.  He  loved  me  — 
but  he  loved  his  own  will  far  better. 

Restless  and  undecided,  I  knew  not 
what  course  to  pursue.  I  was  an 
example  that  "It  is  easier  to  teach 
twenty  what  is  good  to  be  done,  than 
be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine 
own  teaching." 
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I  knew  what  was  "good  to  be 
done,"  what  my  heart  ached  to  do, 
yet  I  was  still  in  Mrs.  Dunbar's  cot- 
tage !  Mrs.  Dunbar  reminded  me 
that  I  was  neglecting  Mrs.  Clary's 
last  order.  Strange !  I  knew  not 
even  where  the  work  was,  until  she 
said  I  had  taken  the  embroidery  with 
me  to  the  river.  I  searched  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes,  but  could  not 
find  it ;  the  basket,  scissors,  and  thim- 
ble were  there,  saturated  with  dew 
—  the  work  gone  !  Doubtless  some 
of  the  village  children  who  played 
along  the  bank  had  taken  it,  attracted 
by  the  brightness  of  the  silks,  for 
their  dolls.  Wherever  it  was,  it  was 
certainly  spoiled ;  so,  while  Mrs. 
Dunbar  went  out  into  the  village  to 
inquire  about  it,  I  commenced  another 
breadth.  But  that  was  soon  laid 
aside,  and  I  shut  myself  in  my 
room,  determined  to  write  to  Sir  Os- 
wald. 

My  brain  and  hand  seemed  alike 
paralyzed.  I  could  not  frame  a  sen- 
tence— not  even  a  letter  !  Why  should 
I  not  go  to  Brecken  ?  I  could  better 
concentrate  my  thoughts  in  my  native 
village,  among  my  native  scenes.  I 
could  perhaps  hear  something  that 
would  strengthen  my  resolve.  What 
a  weak  fool  I  was  1  Why  should  I 
desire  anything  to  strengthen  my  re- 
solve ?  What  right  had  I  to  think  of 
anything  except  rendering  speedy 
justice  to  the  child  of  Sir  OsAvald 
Harvey  ?  There  was  nothing  else  I 
could  do^  or  ought  to  do.  That  was 
my  great  duty.  I  was  a  coward  !  I 
knew  that  it  was  merely  to  gain  time 
I  proposed  to  myself  to  go  to  Brecken. 
I  was  trembling  beneath  the  scourge 
of  my  lost  beauty,  instead  of  rejoicing 
that  I  could  give  my  boy  his  rights, 
with  the  certainty  that  his  father  no 
longer  loved  the  woman  who  had 
wrought  this  misery.  No  ;  I,  and  I 
only,  had  wrought  it !  And  then  I 
went  over,  and  over,  ALL  !  —  the 
frightful,  miserable  all  —  as  I  have 
done  to  you.  Have  patience  with,  and 
pity  me  !  I  had  not  confided  in  any 
one ;  I  was  preying  upon  myself. 
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Why  did  I  not  open  my  heart  to  Mrs. 
Dunbar  ? 

The  angel  was  in  the  house,  yet  I 
sought  not  the  shelter  of  her  wings  ! 
I  would  write  to  Sir  Oswald.  No ;  I 
would  go  to  Brecken  Hall,  and  taking 
my  boy  in  my  hand,  kneeling  before 
Sir  Oswald,  as  at  a  confessional,  tell 
the  whole  story. 

"Infirm  of  purpose!"  —  if  ever 
woman  was,  I  was  ! 

Tenderly  —  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
mother  and  the  sympathy  of  a  sister — 
Mrs.  Dunbar  entreated  me  to  show 
how  she  could  help  me,  for  she  saw 
that  I  was  sore  disturbed.  At  last 
I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  her,  or 
speak  to  her,  —  and  oh,  during  those 
days,  my  darling  child,  how  he  did 
try  me !  His  self-will  seemed  to  in- 
crease a  hundred-fold.  If  I  attempted 
to  sing  to  him  (and  music  subdued 
him  at  once),  I  burst  into  tears  ;  and 
then  the  little  creature  would  fling  his 
arms  round  me  with  all  the  passion- 
ateuess  of  his  nature,  and  murmur, 
"  Not  pritty  mamma  now  — but  dear 
sweet !  oh,  dear,  sweet  ! "  and  once 
drawing  out  the  treasured  purse  from 
the  bosom  of  his  little  frock,  he  placed 
it  in  my  hand  and  closed  my  fingers 
over  it,  looking  fixedly  in  my  face  as 
if  to  command,  that,  as  he  had  paid 
a  price,  there  should  be  no  more  tears. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dunbar  was  going  her 
cottage  rounds,  her  basket  on  her  arm, 
filled  with  those  little  comforts  for  the 
sick  and  aged,  to  procure  which  she 
debarred  herself  of  what  even  moder- 
ate people  would  call  "the  necessaries 
of  life." 

XXX. 

I  ENDEAVORED  to  arrange  my 
work  afresh.  I  sat  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  so  that  I  looked  out  on  the 
meadow  —  not  on  the  path  beside 
which  the  Rue  flourished,  and  impart- 
ed its  bitterness  to  every  passing 
breeze — (to  this  day  the  smell  of  Rue 
takes  away  my  strength)  —  and  was 
calmly  gathering  home  my  thoughts. 
You  know  how  keenly  susceptible  I 
have  ever  been  to  the  influence  pro- 


duced by  atmosphere — the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  every  living  thing. 
All  at  once  I  was  nearly  overpowered 
by  a  reasonless  anxiety.  I  arose  to 
seek  the  cause  of  this,  and  —  the 
Italian  lady  was  before  me  !  Holding 
up  the  strip  of  embroidery  I  had  lost, 
she  advanced  into  the  room. 

"This  —  this  was  the  informer!" 
she  said,  after  a  long  embrace,  and 
kissing  me  on  both  cheeks  ;  "  but  you 
must  have  known  me,  though  not  until 
you  had  left,  and  I  found  this,  did  I 
recognize  you.  Then  I  remembered 
the  graceful  figure  and  the  voice  of 
my  friend  ;  but  I  had  reason  for  keep- 
ing my  own  council.  Ah,  dear  one ! 
of  all  women  you  behold  the  most  de- 
ceived—  the  most  miserable  !" 

She  flung  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  yielded  to  such  an  agony  of  sobs 
and  weeping  that  my  own  anxiety  was 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  her  tears : 
then,  when  exhausted,  she  poured 
water  in  the  basin,  and  laved  her  face 
and  brow,  while  her  hair  fell  round 
her  like  a  sable  shroud.  I  gathered 
it  up  and  wound  it  round  her  head, 
braid  upon  braid. 

She  drew  me  to  her,  and  clasped 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  laying  her 
head  on  my  bosom.  "A  little  time,  a 
little  time  !  "  she  repeated  :  then  after 
a  long  pause,  "  Finding  you,  has  been 
my  salvation.  No,  you  cannot  under- 
stand, how  could  you  ? — but  you  will, 
you  will — you  will  speak  the  truth,  I 
know — you  cannot  do  otherwise  ?  To 
think  of  this  meeting !  Oh,  my  friend, 
how  can  I  express  myself — all  will  now 
come  clear  as  the  beautiful  sky  of  my 
own  country  ;  you  are  my  salvation 
—  my  salvation.  I  know  all  about 
you,  and  you  shall  know  all  about 
me!" 

She  "know ALL"  about  me  !  What 
could  she  mean  ? 

"The  instant  I  looked  at  you  I  was 
drawn  towards  you,  though  you  are 
changed  in  face,  my  friend  :  and  Carlo, 
the  cruel  traitor  Carlo,  did  not  know 
you  —  it  would  not  have  done  for  him 
to  have  known  you  yet.  Ah,  he  is 
repelled  by  whatever  is  good  and 
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virtuous.  But  it  was  God's  mercy, 
God's  mercy  to  me,  unworthy  that  I 
am  !  Mea  culpa  !  Meet  culpa  I  I  will 
perform  any  penance — when  this  is 
over.  You  have  a  child  —  an  angel ! 
You  are  not  going  to  give  him  to  that 
insolent  woman  to  be  her  page  ?  My 
friend,  she  would  weary  of  him  in  a 
month  —  a  week  ;  and  exchange  him 
for  a  monkey,  or  a  negro  boy  with  a 
pierced  nose  and  gold  ear-rings  !  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  story  !  We 
met  in  Paris,  soon  after  her  marriage. 
Carlo's  voice  —  (oh,  such  a  voice !  ) — 
his  society  and  talents  —  (he  dances 
and  acts  like  an  angel)  —  aided  his 
introductions  —  (I  know  not  how  he 
got  them :)  and  as  I  dressed  like  a 
Queen,  and  was  fresh  and  young  (and 
all  said,  beautiful),  we  were  the 
fashion ;  and  Lady  Harvey  and  my- 
self swore  eternal  friendship  before 
such  a  lovely  altar  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Geneveive !  " 

How  thoroughly  foreign  she  was ; 
mingling  all  sensations  together,  and 
incapable  of  clear  detail. 

"Sir  Oswald,"  she  continued,  "never 
did  more  than  endure  us ;  but  Mi 
Lady  did  not  mind  that,  for  he  lived 
only  to  give  her  pleasure.  Ah  !  such 
a  husband !  Mi  Lady  loves  excite- 
ment, and  Carlo  loves  ecarte  and 
roulette.  All  this  while  Sir  Oswald 
was  ill,  or  studying — (dear,  how  fond 
the  English  people  are  of  that  '  study- 
ing; '  it  keeps  them  so  still  and  dull!  ) 
One  thing  Sir  Oswald  did  like  —  my 
husband's  beautiful  voice  ;  that  great 
studying  man's  heart  and  soul  is 
music.  Bnt  my  husband  played  on 
another  instrument  also  — the  dice- 
box  ;  and  Mi  Lady  was  easily  drawn 
into  play.  That  was  a  charming  ex- 
citement —  while  it  lasted.  Of  course 
it  was  Carlo's  friend  who  won  from 
her  —  not  Carlo.  He  wanted  her 
money  ;  but  he  pretended  then  it  was 
her  friendship,  her  sympathy  —  any- 
thing that  such  men  as  Carlo  make 
believe  they  want,  while  they  talk 
sentiment  and  sit  at  a  lady's  feet  to 
befool  her.  But  that  passed  away 
for  a  time,  and  Sir  Oswald  only  saw 


that  Mi  Lady  had  great  love  for  me. 
We  parted,  we  corresponded  —  and 
so  did  my  husband  and  Mi  Lady." 

"  No  harm  in  that  —  the  husband 
of  her  friend,"  I  said,  "  no  harm  in 
that !  " 

"  You  see  no  harm  in  that  ?  "  she 
repeated,  while  her  eyes  flashed ;  "you 
see  no  harm  in  it !  then  I  say  you  are 
a  very  uncommon  English  woman. 
But  truth  is  Mi  Lady  tired  a  little  of 
my  husband  in  Paris  —  she  so  loves 
change — and  we  went  to  the  German 
and  French  baths ;  and  Sir  Oswald 
attended  to  his  Parliament,  and  his 
studying,  and  will  not  go  abroad.  So 
Mi  Lady,  dull  —  very  dull,  at  the 
Hall  —  she  invites  my  husband  over  ; 
and,  nothing  but  to  please  Sir  Oswald 
with  a  make-believe  of  domestic  life, 
he  brings  me." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  an 
accent  so  foreign,  that  it  required  all 
my  attention  to  catch  her  full  meaning, 
though  it  had  all  the  aid  of  that  grace- 
ful action  which  is  more  French  than 
Italian. 

"A  new  plan  came  into  his  wicked 
head.  He  thinks,  were  he  wifeless, 
Lady  Harvey  might  leave  her  change- 
less English  home  for  a  gayer  life." 

My  spirit  rose  indignantly  at  that. 
I  considered  it  a  foul  slander.  I  was 
too  jealous  of  the  honor  of  her  who 
was  considered  Sir  Oswald's  wife  — 
believing  herself  his  wife — to  suppose 
she  could  look  even  upon  an  angel 
with  impure  thought ;  but  to  regard 
such  a  thing ;  to  love  him  —  she,  a 
well-born  English  gentlewoman  !  oh, 
it  was  monstrous  !  —  a  jealous  sugges- 
tion of  the  glowing  Italian,  who 
limited  the  light,  the  glory,  the  purpose 
of  existence,  to  a  vile  intrigue,  and 
dared  to  call  it  LOVE  ! 

"A  gayer  life  ?"  I  repeated.  "Leave 
Brecken  Hall  with  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  many  ladies  would.  Do 
you  remember  my  Carlo,  how  hand- 
some and  beautiful  he  is;  and  so 
clever.  What,  you  contempt  him? 
Ah,  you  blind  woman  ! " 

She  seemed  ready  to  fly  at  me  for 
not  admiring  her  husband. 
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What  are  some  women  made  of? 

"  But,"  I  contended,  "  you  must  be 
mad  even  to  think  it !  Leave  such  a 
gentleman  as  Sir  Oswald  Harvey,  the 
best  'and  noblest  man  in  England ! 
She  is  the  mistress  of  his  house,  re- 
ceiving honor  as  his  wife." 

"  So  she  does,"  interrupted  the 
Italian,  with  her  wild  look  of  astonish- 
ment ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  you  ? 
What  can  you  know  of  Caroline  Lady 
Harvey  ?  I  tell  you ,  she  has  supplied  my 
husband  with  money  to  pay  his  debts ! " 

"  Well,  she  might  do  that  from 
generosity  ! " 

What  a  laugh  of  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt burst  from  her  lips  ! 

"  Why,  she  tired  of  Sir  Oswald 
long  ago ;  and  what  she  tires  of,  she 
hates.  She  is  restless  as  a  panther," 
— (how  well  I  remembered  once  think- 
ing her  beautiful  and  graceful  as  a 
panther !) 

"  It  is  her  sport  to  destroy  happi- 
ness— to  rend,  and  leave  —  (do  you 
not  recall  what  she  said  about  con- 
quering your  boy  ?) — and  all  to  prove 
her  power.  I  tell  you,  she  hates  me  ! 
I  am  younger  and  more  beautiful. 
She  is  thin  and  faded ;  she  has  the 
disease  of  your  country  wasting  her 
frame — paling  her  peachy  cheeks; 
her  maid  says,  that  were  it  not  for 
cosmetics  and  stimulants  she  would 
look  a  ghost.  I  like  to  hear  her 
cough  !  and,  to  keep  that  still,  she 
takes  sedatives  —  and  they  madden 
her  more  ;  and  the  worse  she  is,  the 
more  she  plays  the  young  girl !  Bah ! 
I  hate  and  scorn  her." 

Was  Caroline  Mansfeld  come  to 
this,  or  was  it  the  fierce  raving  of  a 
jealous  woman  ? 

"  One  thing  more,"  she  qpntinued  ; 
"  I  could  take  my  husband  to  my 
heart  just  for  that  one  clever  thing — 
she  trifled  with  him  until  he  netted 
her  in,  *o  make  money  of  her — for  he 
is  loveless,  as  heartless,  devilish,  as 
a  fiend.  I  will  joy  to  see  her  proud 
spirit  crushed  and  writhing  under  my 
feet !  Carlo  has  netted  her  in  every 
way." 

"  Insanity !  "  I  exclaimed.     "  Have 


you  forgotten  that  she  is  hedged  round 
with  the  protection  of  one  who  has 
been  her  very  slave  for  years  —  who 
loves  her  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  "  she  exclaimed  bit- 
terly. "  Did  love  her!  —  and,  your 
English  men  are  constant !  But  no 
constancy  could  endure  her  caprice 

— her .     Bah  !    It  is  months  since 

he  has  met  her,  except  in  public,  and 
you — you,  believe  in  her  honor  !  Her 
honor  I  Here,  in  my  bosom — I  never 
separate  from  them  day  or  night — I 
have  proofs  of  what  would  make  Sir 
Oswald,  if  he  be  man  and  not  mar- 
ble, fling  her  from  his  house — a  spot- 
ted tigress  as  she  is  !  "  She  paused, 
and  turned  from  me.  "  And  now 
comes  the  worst  of  all.  While  I  was 
preparing  my  thoughts — gathering  a 
cup-full  of  bitterness  for  her — (oh, 
may  she  not  die  till  she  has  drunk  it 
to  the  lees  !) — with  my  proofs  HERE — 
when  I  told  him  how  I  should  expose 
her,  Carlo  has  dared  to  tell  me — (how 
can  I  repeat  it !  Would  I  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  from  that  wall  the 
night  we  fled  the  convent !)  He  has 
told  me !  (Saints,  Virgin,  Faith, 
were  all  forgotten  for  that  man  — 
abandoned,  for  my  love  of  him.  I 
made  him  my  heaven — he  has  made 
me  a  hell ! — a  hell !  "  She  paced  the 
room  rapidly,  speaking  at  intervals. 
"I  secured  her  letters,  and  told  Carlo 
I  would  give  them  to  Sir  Oswald. 
That  was  since  you  saw  me.  He 
dared  me  to  it,  saying,  if  I  disturbed 
him  with  my  jealous  pranks,  and  went 
such  lengths,  he  would  publish  to  the 
world  that  I  am  not  his  wife !  What 
think  you  of  that  ? )  He  has  told 
me  that  I  am  not  his  wife  !  — I  not 
his  wife  !  And  then  his  plan  changed. 
He  stormed  and  entreated,  threatened 
and  implored  me — the  mean  wretch  ! 
yes,  on  his  knees  did  he  implore  me 
to  return  them — and  if  he  dared  would 
get  them  through  my  life  ;  and  finding 
that  useless,  he  revealed  an  intent, 
which  now  I  know  he  has  long  thought 
of,  that  if  I  interfere  with  any  of  his 
plans  (he  calls  intrigues  '  his  plans  '  ) 
— he  dares  me  to  prove  my  marriage. 
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Do  you  not  see  now  how  good  it  was  our 
meeting  ?  Now,  I  can  tell  Sir  Oswald 
all ;  and  if  Carlo  does  what  he  threat- 
ened— which  he  will  do,  to  invalidate 
my  testimony  and  prove  me  naught ! 
you,  an  Englishwoman,  saw  me  mar- 
ried— you  know  you  saw  it !  Have 
you  no  words  ?  You  saw  it  !  Oh, 
do  not  forget  that  it  was  /  who  res- 
cued you !  You  saw;  me  married  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  And  will  prove  it?  " 

"  I  will — I  will  prove  it." 

Again  she  flung  her  arms  round  me, 
while  uttering  the  most  exaggerated 
expressions  of  gratitude.  "  Only  think, 
after  this  threat  from  Carlo,"  she  said, 
when  a  little  calmed —  "  only  imagine 
our  descending  to  the  drawing-room, 
acting  our  parts  to  each  other,  and 
enrapturing  the  company  with  our 
duets  and  trios — in  which  Lady  Har- 
vey joins."  Again  she  spoke  of  Sir 
Oswald.  "  I  know  from  her  maid 
every  turn  of  their  inner  life — they 
have  not  met  for  months,  except  in 
public.  '  Ybw,  who  know  your  own 
countrymen,  can  you  tell  me  how  he 
still  bears  with  her  ?  " 

"  The  remains  of  his  old  love  for 
her,"  I  said.  "  You  cannot  under- 
stand the  great  fidelity,  the  tenacity, 
of  English  affection." 

She  stamped  her  foot  violently — "  I 
have  no  patience  with  him — no  pa- 
tience with  him !  He  can  have  no 
remnant  of  affection  for  her.  She 
openly  treats  him  with  caprice  or  con- 
tempt. He  meets  it  all  with  well-bred 
indifference — still  giving  her  respect 
— 'RESPECT  '  in  truth,  for  HER  !  The 
other  day  she  said  something  to  him 
most  bitterly  insulting,  and  then  left 
us  alone.  I  spoke  to  him,  lamenting 
that  he  had  not  more  sympathy  or 
kindness — I  hardly  know  what  I  said 
— from  his  wife.  Another  man  would 
have  been  at  my  feet  and  kissed  my 
hands  in  gratitude ;  but  he  rose  up 
like  an  Emperor,  and  making  me  a 
great  English  bow,  said,  while  leaving 
the  room, — 

" '  Madame  has  apparently  forgotten 
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that  she  has  spoken  of  my  wife,  and 
her  hostess  ! ' ' 

I  clasped  my  hands,  and,  completely 
off  my  guard,  forgetting  all  but  my 
admiration  of  Sir  Oswald,  exclaimed, 
"  Just  like  him ;  always  true  and 
noble  !  " 

I  saw  my  imprudence  when  it  was 
too  late.  She  was  all  Italian  in  sus- 
picion. Quick  to  comprehend,  the 
smallest  clue  would  lead  her  through 
a  labyrinth.  She  drew  a  chair,  seated 
herself  opposite  to  me,  and  said, — 

"You  know  Sir  Oswald  Harvey! 
You  did  not  see  him  for  the  first  time 
when  he  carried  your  boy  to  this  cot- 
tage !  I  see,  I  see.  Lady  Harvey 
herself  observed  the  child's  likeness 
to  Sir  Oswald.  Why  not  tell  me  ? 
Do  you  think  I  would  scorn  you  ?  " 

I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

"You  scorn  me!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  scorn  me ! "  I  repeated. 

There  must  have  been  something 
suddenly  fierce  and  fearful  about  me, 
for  she  stood  up,  looked  at  the  door, 
and  then  at  me. 

"  You  told  me  you  were  married," 
she  said  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"And  that  I  tell  you  still,  a  lawful 
wife  —  a  loyal  wife — loving  my  hus- 
band more  than  all  things  on  this 
earth.  Listen  to  me  as  I  have  done 
to  you.  What  you  require  of  me  I 
will  do.  If  your  husband  for  any 
purpose  attempts  to  brand  you  as  one 
who  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  married, 
I  will  at  once  assert  my  knowledge  of 
you,  and  of  the  ceremony  I  saw  per- 
formed." 

"You  will  faithfully  do  that?" 

"  I  will." 

"I  came  to  town  with  Lady  Har- 
vey. I  told  her  I  had  a  distant  visit 
to  pay,  and  she  was  glad ;  for  her 
maid  had  told  me  her  lady  went  often 
privately  to  see  a  doctor  in  London ; 
so  that  left  her  free — she  was  glad.  I 
told  her  not  to  wait — if  I  was  de- 
layed I  would  post  down." 

Here  was  a  painful  picture.  I  saw 
in  imagination  these  two  women — 
knowing  each  other  to  a  certain  point, 
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and  hating  each  other  with  the  hatred 
of  their  passionate  natures  —  shut  up 
in  a  carriage  during  that  drive,  dis- 
cussing dress,  and  music,  and  amuse- 
ments, watching  the  opportunity  of 
inflicting  a  sharp  stab  each  on  the 
other,  and  then  smiling  off  the  treach- 
erous thought.  Caroline  the  most 
skilful ;  the  Italian  the  more  deeply 
dangerous,  goaded  as  she  was  by  her 
husband's  baseness,  and  lashed  almost 
to  insanity  by  an  exaggerating  jeal- 
ousy !  But  when  did  jealousy  not 
exaggerate  ?  Of  all  our  evil  passions 
it  is  the  one  least  under  the  control  of 
justice. 

Again  she  chafed,  and  paced  the 
room;  then  suddenly  said:  "Will 
you  come  with  me  to  Brecken  Village, 
and  remain  there  ?  Will  you  go  with 
me  on  the  instant  to  Brecken,  and  be 
ready  to  speak  the  truth  ?  I  know 
my  trial  will  soon  come  ! " 

"I  will  not  go  with  you  on  the  in- 
stant ;  but  I  will  be  ready  to  speak 
the  truth." 

"And  by  what  name  shall  I  call 
my  witness  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  within 
a  week  you  shall  know  it." 

"You  will  not  go  with  me  to 
Brecken  now  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  go  with  you  to  Brecken 
now." 

"How  is  it  that  you  echo  me?" 

"  Lady,  you  came  to  me  a  suppliant, 
not  a  questioner.  I  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude — I  will  endeavor  to  pay 
it;  but  I  will  not  answer  your  ques- 
tions ! " 

"Ever  the  same,"  she  said,  and  for 
a  moment  there  was  her  old  smile. 
"You  English  are  so  painfully  con- 
sistent. Well  I  remember  how  we 
iised  to  say  that  all  of  us,  with  the 
Abbess  at  our  head,  could  make  noth- 
ing of  you.  For  a  long  time  we 
thought  you  a  princess  in  disguise; 
;and  you  are  silent  and  cold  as 
•ever." 

"Your  violence  has  made  me  cold. 
Even  now  I  cannot  believe  that  Lady 
Harvey  is  what  you  insinuate." 

"You  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
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reason  for  this  burning  jealousy?  — 
Here  ;  read  those  letters  then  ! " 

She  held  them  towards  me. 

"No,"  I  said  ;  "  why  should  I  ?  I 
would  rather  remain  with  my  unbelief. 
The  shame  of  any  sister  woman  is 
deep  pain  to  me." 

"Ah!"  she  answered,  "they  com- 
fort me.  I  hear  her,  and  see  her ; 
and  talk  to  her,  and  'Mi  Lady'  her ; 
and  we  smile  on  each  other,  —  ay,  kiss 
each  other  still.  But  I  know  what 
rests  on  my  heart.  There !  I  press 
the  proofs  of  her  guilt  to  my  breast, 
as  fondly  as  a  mother  presses  her 
child ;  they  are  my  life  —  my  BE- 
VENGE ! " 

I  never  saw  a  creature  so  trans- 
formed as  the  Italian  by  these  violent 
emotions.  Beautiful  though  she  was, 
she  became  like  one  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

XXXI. 

IT  was  a  great  and  inexpressible 
relief  to  me  when  Katerina,  "the 
Countess,"  left  the  cottage.  She  had 
but  a  light  notion  of  honor,  and  would 
have  been  guilty  of  "worming"  out 
my  secret,  had  it  been  possible ;  but 
I  fought  off  her  questions.  I  had  no 
doubt  she  possessed  a  power  over  her 
hostess  which  her  husband's  threat 
had  prevented  her  asserting.  How 
would  it  be  now  ? — now  when  she  had 
the  proof  of  her  marriage  within  her 
grasp  !  She  was  more  fiery  and  quite 
as  cruel,  but  not  a£  proud-hearted,  as 
Caroline.  When  she  was  really  gone 
the  atmosphere  was  changed — puri- 
fied. I  could  breathe  and  think.  I 
reproached  myself  with  ingratitude ; 
but  her  contact  with  that  evil  man, 
and  the  evil  part  of  the  world,  had 
undermined  what  was  originally  good 
and  generous  in  her  nature,  ^nd  fos- 
tered her  evil  passions  into  demoniac 
strength. 

Tarry  an  hour  longer  I  could  not ; 
I  must  release  Sir  Oswald  from  this 
scourging  bondage,  let  him  do  with 
me  as  he  pleased  afterwards  ;  but  he 
must  be  released.  How  could  I  ap- 
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proach  him — how  would  he  look — 
how  speak  ?     What  matter  ! 

My  love  could  not  have  been  "per- 
fect,"—  it  had  uever  cast  out  fear.  I 
looked  upon  him  as  Persians  look 
upon  the  sun  they  worship.  Had  they 
been  to  each  other  what  I  believed 
they  would  have  been,  I  do  not  think 
—  whatever  I  might  have  brought 
myself  to  intend  —  I  do  not  think, 
that  even  the  stern,  mighty  cry  of"  Jus- 
tice to  your  child  !"  "Justice  to  your 
child  ! "  night  and  day,  day  and  night, 
knocking  at  my  heart  —  could  have 
forced  me  to  disturb  HIS  happiness.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  justify 
this.  I  know  that  in  a  well  balanced 
nature  the  affections  are  distributed 
with  entire  harmony ;  the  more  the 
heart  is  opened,  the  more  it  can  re- 
lieve and  care  for,  and  cherish  and 
nourish,  and  give  to  all  a  very  wealth 
of  love.  I  knew  —  I  know  —  the 
wrong  can  never  be  right ;  but,  even 
to  this  hour,  I  do  believe  I  would 
have  sacrificed  my  child,  his  child,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  the  father's  happi- 


My  married  life  began  on  a  wrong 
principle,  as  all  unequal  marriages 
must  do ;  but  mine  was  terribly,  tu- 
multuously,  wrong. 

I  felt  strong  in  the  power  that  I 
could  undo  the  twisted  knot.  I  would 
set  him  free  of  this  woman  before  she 
was  disgraced.  I  would  not  trust 
myself  to  tarry  —  I  would  at  once 
seek  and  see  Sir  Oswald.  Enough 
of  the  woman  lingered  about  me  (I 
must  not  say  "lingered,"  for  it  had  a 
strong  hold  on  me  somewhere)  to 
make  me  change  my  black  merino 
for  a  black  silk  dress.  I  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Mrs.  Dunbar,  to  entreat  her 
to  watch  over  my  child,  telling  her  I 
was  called  to  perform  a  duty,  and  she 
should  hear  from  me  very  soon,  when 
she  should  know  all.  I  astonished 
the  Twickenham  haberdasher  on  my 
way  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  bonnet, 
crape  veil,  and  gloves.  I  hardly 
knew  myself  when  I  added  a  shawl, 
sufficiently  handsome  for  mourning. 
The  ferry-man  who  took  me  across,  a 
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little  beyond  his  beat,  landing  me  un- 
der the  lawn  of  Ham  House,  did  not 
recognize  Mrs.  Stanley's  "  school  mis- 
sus." I  soon  passed  the  stately  trees 
of  Ham,  through  the  pretty  village 
and  by  the  dear  old  church,  and  across 
the  green  meadows  of  Petersham, 
thus  avoiding  Richmond  Hill  and 
catching  the  London  coach.  I  slept 
that  night  at  an  hotel,  and  found  my- 
self towards  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  in  my  native  village  of  Brecken. 
I  alighted  at  the  wayside  inn,  and 
engaged  a  room  for  the  night.  I 
thought  twilight  was  long  coming ; 
but  when  it  came  I  needed  no  guide 
to  my  father's  grave.  I  must  see 
that  first — to-morrow  for  Sir  Oswald. 
I  was  soon  in  the  churchyard.  Above 
the  grave  was  a  tomb,  inscribed : 

"TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  GOOD  MAN, 
GERALDUS    KENNETT, 

TO   WHOM 

TWO   GENERATIONS   OF  THE  VILLAGERS 

OF   BRECKEN   WERE   INDEBTED 

FOR   ALL   THEY   KNEW." 

"THIS   STONE   HAS   BEEN  CONSECRATED 

TO   HIS    MEMORY   BY   ONE    OF   HIS 

GRATEFUL   PUPILS." 

Well  I  knew  who  that  pupil  was. 

The  other  dear  grave  was  blooming 
as  a  garden ;  the  shrubs  I  planted 
there  had  been  preserved. 

Twilight  was  yielding  to  moonlight ; 
the  shadows  of  the  great  yew  tree, 
and  of  the  cropped  limes  that  shel- 
tered the  entrance,  were  broken  by 
graves  and  simple  monuments.  I  re- 
peated "God's  acre," — "God's  acre," 
over  and  over  again.  I  felt  conscious 
that  the  spirits  of  those  I  thought  of 
were  with  me.  How  I  prayed  that 
they  might  be  rendered  visible !  I 
did  so  long  for  a  "sign"  of  "what  I 
so  faithfully  believed  ;  and  yet,  when 
the  shadow  of  a  moving  substance 
rested  at  my  feet,  I  dared  not  look  up  ; 
and  when  the  voice  of  the  old  sexton 
spoke,  I  almost  thought  it  came  from 
the  spirit- world. 

"Did  you  know  Master  Kennett 
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and  his  mother,  that  you  have  been 
looking  after  them  so  ?  If  you  're  so 
curious  about  them,  maybe  you  'd  like 
to  see  what's  put  up  in  the  church, 
with  the  great  Harvey  monuments,  in 
memory  of  his  daughter.  Sir  Oswald 
ordered  it.  Ah,  better  if  like  had 
found  like!  —  and  to  die  abroad !  No 
one  there  knew  how  a  grave  should 
be  made — no  one.  Ah,  very  sad, 
very  sad ! " 

I  followed  him  mechanically  into 
the  church,  —  to  do  what? 

Even  if  it  had  been  sufficiently 
light,  I  could  not  have  read  a  line,  for 
my  blinding  tears. 

"Ah,"  continued  the  garrulous  Old 
man,  "she  was  a  pretty  creature  —  a 
pretty  little  creature.  And  I  say  Sir 
Oswald  was  right,  —  she  was  pretty! 
Not  near  so  tall  as  you — but  perhaps 
you  were  her  friend  ?  " 

Alas !  I  could  not  say  I  was. 

We  sate  side  by  side  on  a  tomb- 
stone, the  old  sexton  and  I — side  by 
side.  Old  Thomas  loved  to  talk. 
The  tree  shadows  became  fainter  and 
fainter.  He  did  not  wish  me  to 
speak,  but  crooned  his  old-world  talk 
about  "his  people,"  who  lay  around 
us.  He  never  after  the  first  moment 
cared  who  I  was,  or  where  I  came 
from,  or  where  I  was  going  that  night. 
He  was  pleased  to  have  a  listener ; 
and  I  had  only  to  speak  a  word  to 
turn  his  feeble  voice  from  one  subject 
to  another.  Presently  the  bats  began 
to  flit,  and  the  well-remembered  owl- 
hoot  to  break  forth  at  intervals  from 
the  ivy-covered  steeple.  The  heavy 
perfumes  of  evening  fell  with  its 
dews  ;  and  still  the  old  man  talked  on. 
"  Ah,  fine  feathers  did  not  always 
make  fine  birds — and  there  was  one 
often  lonely  enough,  for  all  her  finery. 
They  knew  that — all  said  that;  they 
said,  too,  a  fine  place  was  Brecken 
Hall,  but  never  quite  like  itself  since 
the  old  lady  died.  She  was  a  mighty 
grand  old  gentlewoman ;  but  such  a 
haughty  !  She  'd  give  a  great  charity 
just  as  you'd  throw  a  bone  to  a  dog. 
She  knew  me  when  my  hair  was 
black,  and  she  knew  me  when  'twas 


white  ;  and  I  raised  my  hat  dutiful  to 
her  for  fifty-two  Sundays  a  year,  twice 
every  Sunday  for  two  and  thirty  years ; 
and  poor  Master  Kennett  did  count 
up  for  me  how  many  times  that  made 
that  I  raised  my  hat,  but  I  forget ! 
Yet  she  never  spoke  to  me  but  once. 
She  came  down  to  the  church-yard 
about  having  the  bough  of  a  lime-tree 
cut  off  because  her  tall  footman  could 
not  pass  under  it  without  stooping, 
and  he  following  her  into  the  church, 
and  I  was  digging  a  grave  hard  by. 
Sometimes  I  use  the  pick,  and  some- 
times the  spade — the  spade  was  a 
little  on  the  path.  'Man,'  she  says, 
'  remove  that  filthy  spade  ! '  Oh,  she 
was  terrible  haughty,  she  was — ter- 
rible!—  and  the  spade  was  a  new 
one !  I  should  like  to  have  dug  her 
grave  with  that  same  spade  !  But 
they  put  such  as  her  in  vaults ;  not 
half  so  natural,  nor  according  to 
Scripture,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust 
— them's  the  words — and  them  don't 
hold  with  vaults.  I  sartainly  should 
have  liked  to  dig  her  grave  with  that 
new  spade  !  Filthy  she  called  it ! 
She  was  a  fine  woman,  but  wonderful 
haughty." 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  wanted 
courage  to  rise  from  that  seat  and  go 
to  my  little  lodging.  While  I  trem- 
bled at  the  old  man's  tale,  I  was  en- 
chained by  my  desire  to  hear  more 
about  Brecken  Hall  and  its  inmates  ; 
and  yet  I  feared  that  a  word  might 
bring  me  some  fresh  agony,  or  disturb 
my  stern  resolve.  A  carriage  rolled 
past  the  churchyard  entrance — its 
lights  flashing  through  the  trees,  so 
different  from  the  pure,  pale  moon- 
beams. "  Ah  !  "  croaked  the  sexton, 
"  that's  the  old  Doctor,  from  Ratten  ; 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  away  to  the 
Hall." 

My  old,  kind  Doctor  ! 

"  Is  any  one  ill  there  ? "  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  Can't  say  very  ill ;  but  he's  up 
there  betimes,  meeting  the  great  Lon- 
don doctor.  My  Lady  often  has 
freaks  of  illness.  And  as  to  Sir  Os- 
wald, I'm  an  old  man,  an'  he's  a  young 
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one  ;  but  I  daresay  I'll  see  him " 

He  extended  the  long  bony  fore-finger 
of  his  right  hand,  and,  with  a  low, 
chuckling  laugh,  pointed  it  three  times 
downwards. 

I  sprang  from  him  with  a  frenzy 
of  horror  and  anger ;  and  as  I  laid 
my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  church- 
yard gate,  the  church  clock  struck  the 
hour.  One — two— (every  stroke  was 
laden  with  memories,  all  throbbing 
through  my  heart  and  brain  —  the 
keen,  clear,  sharp-voiced  clock ;  I  hung 
upon  the  gate  to  save  myself  from 
falling  ;  I  closed  my  eyes  to  keep  back 
niy  tears  ) — three — four — five — (vis- 
ions of  those  I  had  loved  and  lost 
passed  before  me  ;  they  knew  me  ;  to 
them  I  was  not  masked ;  I  was  strength- 
ened and  re-assured  by  their  presence 
and  the  blessing  of  their  tender  hands 
on  my  brow ;  hours  seemed  to  have 
passed,  yet  I  heard  and  noted  the 
strokes  ) — six — seven — eight — nine — 
ten  !  "  Ten,"  last  and  loudest.  I  was 
recalled  to  the  things  of  this  world  by 
the  sexton's  querulous  croak.  He 
kept  flapping  round  me  like  a  raven. 
'•  Eh  !  be  ye  going  to  keep  me  in  the 
churchyard  all  t'night  ?  " 

Before  I  returned  to  the  inn,  there 
was  another  spot  to  visit.  How  could 
I  tell — but,  after  all  was  disclosed,  he 
might  desire  that  we  should  live  apart, 
taking  his  boy  to  his  home  and  in- 
heritance  without  me.  Well ;  that 

was  cloudy.  I  saw  no  path — I  could 
make  no  guess ;  but,  while  at  liberty, 
I  would  see  my  childhood's  home 
once  more.  I  clambered  up  the  way- 
side bank,  as  I  had  often  done  when 
a  child,  and  found  myself  beneath 
the  tree  that  you  have  heard  of  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life's  history.  Pres- 
ently, a  horse  cantered  up  the  road, 
and  passed  beneath  the  bank  ;  it  was 
not  needed  to  remind  me  of  the  day 
I  first  saw  him  in  his  beauty. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full.  I  knew 
the  scene  best  by  daylight,  for  in  these 
early  times  I  had  a  dread  of  moon- 
light influences — the  moonlight  made 
me  cold  and  shivering,  and  my  dear 
grandmother  had  warned  me  against 
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it.  I  clasped  the  old  tree  to  my  heart 
as  if  it  were  endowed  with  life — an 
ancient  friend,  whose  lips  could  feel 
my  kiss  but  wanted  power  to  return 
it.  I  laid  my  cheek  against  the  gnarled 
bark,  and  wept  tears — not  of  passion 
— hardly  of  regret ;  just  natural  tears 
that  come  with  memories,  be  they 
grave  or  gay — when  they  are  but  faint 
echoes  of  voices  far  off  or  lost ! 

How  sweet  and  calm  it  was !  I 
would  not  have  those  dear  ones  back 
to  this  troublous  earth — not  if  a  wish 
might  bring  them ! 

I  never  could  comprehend  the  selfish 
desire  that  those  we  have  loved  should 
put  off  immortality,  and — forsaking 
the  companionship  of  angels  and  the 
effulgence  of  the  presence  of  the 
Triune  God — return  to  us,  to  be  again 
of  the  earth,  earthy ;  encumbered  by 
the  cares  and  pains  that  are  insepara- 
ble from  those  who  wait  outside  the 
portals  of  the  "  Hereafter."  I  never 
could  comprehend  that  at  any  time ; 
but  since  it  has  pleased  God  in  His 
mercy  to  extend  my  belief  to  the 
knowledge  that,  the  more  holy,  and 
charitable,  and  righteous  I  become, 
the  nearer  are  those  spirits  (united  to 
me  still,  though  before  me  in  the  heav- 
ens,) permitted  to  approach  me, 
freighted,  like  the  angels  we  read  of 
in  the  Sacred  Book  of  our  salvation, 
with  comfort  and  suggestion,  and  a 
heavenly  watchfulness,  that  transmutes 
the  dust  of  time  into  the  gold  of  im- 
mortality— since  this  conviction  has 
been  afforded,  and  I  believe  in  the 
"  cloud  of  witnesses,"  and  know  that 
my  dear  ones  are  near  me  as  surely 
as  I  know  that  the  stars  surround  the 
earth  during  the  day  time,  though  I 
see  them  not — since  then,  my  darling 
Mary,  I  have  so  prayed  to  be  rendered 
worthy,  by  works  of  faith,  of  the 
companionship  of  the  glorious  hierachy, 
and  the  still  more  glorious  presence 
of  HIM  who  comforteth — since  then, 
never  once  have  I  wished  the  dear 
departed  ones  back  in  the  flesh  with 
me !  No,  no ;  I  am  never  alone, 
never  lonely.  You  often  say — "I 
endure  my  solitude  so  well." 
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My  darling,  yon  have  not  yet  real- 
ized what  it  is  to  feel  that  spirits  of 
the  just  chasten,  comfort,  counsel ! 

There,  do  not  smile.  Have  you 
never  heretofore  been  called  on  to 
believe  what  you  do  not  understand  ? 

I  walked  along  the  garden-paths 
one  after  the  other,  up  and  down. 
They  were  neatly  tended,  and  I  gath- 
ered leaves,  here  and  there,  from  such 
plants  as  I  had  known  all  my  life. 
There  was  light  in  my  grandmother's 
little  chamber.  I  crept  cautiously 
round  to  the  lattice  window.  The 
curtains  were  not  drawn.  I  looked 
in, — it  was  so  still  and  reposeful.  A 
rushlight  was  burning  within  the  fen- 
der, in  a  tall  shade,  and  the  holes 
made  great  circles  of  light  on  the  floor 
and  walls.  "  Some  one  feeble  or  ill 
there,"  I  thought.  Had  I  made  a 
noise  ?  A  thin  hand  pushed  back 
the  bed-curtain,  and  a  figure  in  the 
bed  was  half  raised,  and  looked  out ; 
then  sunk  back  on  the  pillow.  The 
room  was  still  consecrated  to  old  age. 
No  light  in  the  kitchen ;  but  the 
moonbeams  played  on  the  gilt  orna- 
ments and  broad  face  of  the  ticking 
clock — (our  own  old  clock — I  should 
know  it,  dear  ancient  truth-teller ! 
among  a  thousand) — and  flickered 
among  the  tins,  and  on  the  warming- 
pan.  The  school-room !  Alas,  for 
that  dear,  noisy  room  !  I  believed  in 
it  as  so  very  large,  so  spacious  ;  now 
it  was  dwarfed  and  changed.  Instead 
of  the  long,  notched,  and  well-inked 
table,  a  circular  one,  with  figured 
cover,  and  brass  lamp  ;  papered  walls 
— no  boys'  names  there  now  ;  though 
the  lads  were,  now  and  then,  punished 
for  writing  them,  yet  some  of  the 
names  my  grandfather  often  pointed 
out  with  pride  to  his  friends,  when 
the  school  was  up. 

"  Michael  Myles,  "  such  an  arith- 
metician, who  lived  to  be  a  clerk  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  "  Ernest 
Grey : "  my  dear  father  loved  to  re- 
peat long  verses  of  his  poetry,  and  de- 
clared, had  he  lived  to  be  a  man,  his 
name  would  have  been  known -wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  was  spoken. 


He  was  an  orphan  ;  I  remembered  his 
pale,  pinched  face,  and  deep  blue  wan- 
dering eyes ;  he  dined  with  us  on 
Sundays,  and  my  grandmother,  when 
he  grew  weak  and  ill,  used  to  beckon 
him  out  of  school  and  regale  him  with 
mutton  broth  and  strawberry  jam, 
then  lay  him  tenderly  on  her  bed  u  for 
a  rest ; "  and,  one  day,  the  rest  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual ;  poor  little 
Ernest  had  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
—  and  died.  I  saw  that  dear  father 
show  a  great  tall  gentleman  in  once, 
who  brought  me  a  silk  sash  from 
somewhere,  placed  me  on  his  shoulder, 
and  asked  me  to  be  "  his  little  wife, 
hate  Bonaparte,  and  live  in  a  drum." 
How  my  father  marched  him  into  the 
school-room,  told  the  boys  to  give 
Major  Armstrong  three  cheers  and 
they  should  have  a  holiday,  and  then 
pointed  out  where  he  had  written, 
"  Johnny  Armstrong,  who  won't  cross 
the  ass's  back,  but  will  be  a  soldier  :  " 
and  then  he  reminded  my  father  how 
he  had  punished  him  for  insubordina- 
tion, which  my  father,  having  forgot- 
ten, stoutly  denied,  maintaining  that 
he  was  always  his  pride.  All  —  all 
gone  ;  papered  over  with  crimson  pa- 
per, that  made  the  room  smaller,  and 
look  hot.  A  dark-haired  man  sat  be- 
side the  table,  on  which  lay  an  open 
ledger.  I  had  overlooked  him  in  my 
dismay  at  the  papered  walls.  After  a 
few  moments  I  recognized  him  as  Sir 
Oswald's  steward.  I  almost  hoped 
there  might  be  no  light  in  the  little 
parlor  Avhere  I  used  to  work  my  em- 
broidery. Oh  that  desire  to  invest  the 
crumbling  things  of  earth  with  immor- 
tality, as  if  aught  in  creation  continues 
as  it  was  !  There  was  no  light  from 
within,  but  the  moon  flung  in  her 
broadest  rays  through  my  window. 
There  was  the  tree  beneath  which  I 
first  saw  Caroline  Mansfeld,  —  the 
porch,  matted  with  roses:  there,  in 
that  corner  —  I  believed  on  that  very 
chair  —  I  sat,  the  morning  when  Sir 
Oswald  commanded  me  forth  to  be  his 
bride.  My  heart  beat  fast  and  low. 
I  tried  to  undo  the  hasp, — it  was 
bolted  inside.  What  need  ?  I  pressed 
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my  face  against  the  glass,  and  could 
see  all  within  —  all.  I  almost  fancied 
I  could  hear  the  tap  of  my  grand- 
mother's stick,  see  her  seated  in  her 
own  chair,  mark  the  gracious  smile  on 
her  dear  lips,  in  answer  to  mine,  as  I 
raised  my  head  from  my  embroidery  ; 
yes,  and  hear  her  gentle  voice,  "  Here 
am  I !  "  It  was  enough.  I  went  out 
of  the  garden  hy  the  old  entrance  — 
out  into  the  road.  Strange,  that  while 
in  the  church  no  thought  of  my  mar- 
riage ever  came  into  my  mind,  but  at 
the  gate  the  whole  scene  was  with  me. 

I  found  my  landlady  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  small  hostelry  on  the  look- 
out for  me.  "  I  warrant  me  you  lost 
yourself, "  she  said ;  then  added,  "  I 
thought  I  might  ha'  had  to  send  the 
bellman  after  ye !  —  but  some  are 
wonderful  fond  of  walking  in  the 
moonlight,  though  I  don't  hold  wi'  it 
at  all  —  daylight  for  Christians  say  I, 
all  over  the  world  !  and  thank  God  for 
it."  She  placed  the  little  tea-table  in 
my  room;  but,  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  gossipry,  she  said  "  she  did 
not  know  what  was  '  up '  at  Brecken 
Hall ;  maybe  some  of  the  company 
poorly,  as  the  old  Doctor's  carriage 
went  past,  and  another  carriage ;  but 
they  were  always  '  carridging '  it,  night 
and  day.  In  the  old  lady's  time,  car- 
riages only  arrived  at  proper  hours, 
and  were  counted  rubbish  without  four 
horses  —  ah,  those  were  times  !  May- 
•be  one  of  the  lap-dogs  was  ill.  She 
should  know  from  the  old  Doctor  to- 
morrow —  who  was  coming  to  see  her; 
but  of  course  the  old  doctor  was  very 
close  ;  and  she  knew  what  belonged  to 
doctors  too  well  to  ask  '  inquiring 
questions.'  Still,  it  was  nothing  to 
say,  Doctor,  I  hope  Sir  Oswald  was 
not  ill  last  night  —  your  horses  were 
in  such  a  foam  that  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think  ?  " 

I  let  her  go  on. 

"  All  the  neighbors  knew  her  well 
—  she  had  nothing  to  say  of  nobody, 
or  to  anybody ;  but  there  certainly 
were  some  at  Brecken  Hall  now  that 
never  would  dare  set  foot  in  it  during 
the  old  lady's  time.  And  all  the  world 
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knew  what  was  Sir  Oswald's  wish, 
and  what  wasn't  Sir  Oswald's  wish ; 
though  them  that  ought  to  mind  it 
didn't  mind  it.  It  was  nothing  to  her 

—  her  bit  of  a  house  was  her  own 
freehold ;  but  Sir  Oswald  was  a  gen- 
tleman, every  inch  of  him.     Poor  Sir 
Oswald !  her  heart  ached  for  him  — 
and  he  such  a  gentleman  —  poor  Sir 
Oswald ! 

And  this  woman  had  degraded  him 
into  an  object  of  pity  within  sight  of 
his  ancestral  trees ! 

"  What  hour  do  they  breakfast  at 
the  Hall  ?  " 

"At  all  hours.  Sometimes  My 
Lady  will  breakfast  so  early  that  the 
servants  sit  up  all  night  to  be  ready ; 
at  other  times,  not  till  mid-day." 

"  And  Sir  Oswald  ?  " 

She  did  not  know.  We  parted  for 
the  night. 

"To-morrow,  "  I  thought,  "  to-mor- 
row will  make  a  difference  !  " 

XXXII. 

I  SLEPT  what  to  all  seeming  would 
be  called  soundly  ;  for,  as  I  lay  down, 
so  I  awoke  —  my  head  in  the  same 
"position  on  the  pillow,  the  handker- 
chief beneath  it,  undisturbed.  I  do 
Hot  tell  you  I  dreamed,  for  I  do  not 
think  I  did  ;  but  I  believe  I  was  taken 
out  of  myself,  and,  with  sight  veiled, 
but  not  obscured,  I  passed  the  portals 
of  Brecken  Hall.  Remember,  Mary, 
I  had  never  been  there.  I  entered, 
paced  the  hall,  mounted  the  stairs, 
met  strangers  hurrying  to  and  fro  — 
among  others  my  good  old  Doctor.  I 
saw  Sir  Oswald  —  not  Caroline  Mans- 
feld  ;  but  the  Italian  and  Carlo  loomed 
past  me  like  a  thunder-cloud.  Death, 
I  felt,  was  in  the  Hall ;  but,  who  was 
stricken  ?  I  knew  the  several  doors 

—  the  library,  the  drawing-room,  mu- 
sic hall !     Yes,  Mary,  I  see  you  are 
preparing  to  account  for  every  written 
word  ;  and  would  do  so  for  it  all  —  if 
all  were  recorded  here.     You  would 
endeavor  to  prove,  that,  by  a  physical 
cause,   or    by  some   mental   process 
which    you   do   not   understand,   but 
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which  some  very  learned  and  distin- 
guished person  does,  everything  of  the 
sort  can  be  accounted  for,  though  it  is 
not,  while  the  attempted  elucidation  is 
quite  as  incomprehensible  as  the  fact. 

You  will  say  that  my  agitation,  or 
a  disordered  state  of  mind  for  the 
time  being,  confounded  the  present 
with  the  past.  You  know  me  to  be 
gifted  with  belief  in  a  power,  which  / 
call  one  of  the  handmaids  of  Christian 
faith,  but  which  you,  with  others,  good 
people  and  true,  consider  as  opposed 
to  it.  And  because  of  this  belief  of 
mine,  you  shake  your  head,  and  ask 
me  not  to  linger.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  light  by  which  my  latter-day  pil- 
grimage has  been  illuminated,  could, 
with  your  peculiar  temperament,  ren- 
der you  more  safe  or  happy  than  you 
are.  So  I  do  not  "  linger."  You  will 
learn  more  of  this  hereafter,  when  I 
am  gone,  and  you  read  the  memories 
of  that  night,  when  she  who  records 
them  is  of  that  other  sphere. 

I  sat  up,  wearied  as  if  by  a  night's 
watching,  with  a  certainty  that  the 
sun  was  shining  on  a  very  troubled 
day.  I  was  confused  as  to  my  own 
identity.  Had  I,  or  had  I  not,  seen 
Sir  Oswald  ?  Was  I  at  the  wayside 
Inn,  or  in  the  ancestral  Hall  of  the 
Harvey s  ?  What  was  that  dull,  hol- 
low sound  ?  I  listened  with  my  heart 
upon  my  lips.  It  was  early;  yet, 
when  I  looked  from  the  window,  I 
saw  that  the  village  was  astir,  and 
groups  of  two  and  three  whispered 
together.  There  were  no  loud  voices  ; 
I  heard  only  a  confused  murmur. 

Again  that  boom ! 

Was  it  the  clock  giving  voice  to  the 
morning?  The  clock  was  not  wont 
to  be  so  slow  —  it  used  to  be  sharp- 
tongued  ;  nay,  it  was  so  last  night. 

No  ;  that  is  no  clock  —  it  is  the  bell 
that  — 

"  Takes  no  note  of  time,  but  from  its 
loss!" 


—  the  passing-bell. 


I  saw  the  groups  gather  into  a 
crowd  —  wondering,  agitated  ;  every 
village  dweller  seemed  in  the  street — 
some  only  half  dressed.  Oh !  that 
bell  —  so  solemn,  so  stern,  so  sad  — 
rousing  the  early  morn  to  sorrow,  as 
it  mingled  with  the  first  sunbeams. 
Men  lifted  their  hats  and  looked  up, 
as  if  to  see  the  sound. 

Yes,  Death  was  at  the  Hall ;  but, 
who  was  stricken  ?  I  was  calm  —  I 
had  no  fear  —  I  had  seen  him  alive ; 
it  was  not  Sir  Oswald ! 

The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  —  the 
rider  in  the  Hall  livery.  He  was 
stopped  and  questioned. 

I  heard  the  word  "  DEAD  !  "  and 
again  the  bell  tolled  it  out. 

The  village  wheelwright  had  a  strong 
voice,  and  he  exclaimed — "  I  tell  thee, 
Master  Ralph,  it  be  impossible  !  I 
saw  my  Lady  pass  yesterday,  quite 
early  —  two  ladies.  I  heard  them 
drive  back,  near  sunset  it  was — it's 
quite  impossible !  Moreover,  at  the 
turn  of  the  road,  where  it  is  narrow — 
and  I  stood  on  the  bank,  close  by 
Master  Kennett's  old  scule  —  I  saw 
My  Lady  half  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  heard  her  cry  out  to  the 
coachman,  in  such  a  fierce  voice,  to 
drive  '  faster  !  faster  ! '  and  as  she 
cried,  I  heard  another  one  laugh,  and 
I  wondered  what  new  lark  was  up 
with  the  ladies ;  and  then,  something 
in  My  Lady's  voice,  as  the  horses  gal- 
loped, told  me  it  warn't  a  lark.  I  tell 
'ee  it's  impossible  !  Why,  her  voice 
was  as  strong  as  a  trumpet !  " 

Then  there  were  half  murmured 
words  and  whisperings ;  and  the 
groom — pale  as  a  ghost  himself — 
spurred  on ;  and  one  by  one,  the 
women,  scared  and  colorless,  dropped 
into  their  cottages  ;  and  the  bell  con- 
tinued to  toll,  and  the  sun  to  shine. 
As  for  me,  I  sank  upon  my  knees, 
with  clasped  hands  and  outstretched 
arms  —  I  know  not  if  I  wept,  or 
prayed,  or  wondered,  most. 
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A   TALE  :     BY   MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


XXXIII. 

THE  tolling  of  the  death-bell — the 
rumors^  each  contradicting  the  other 
— the  surmises — the  conflicting  opin- 
ions— the  determination  of  one  per- 
son to  believe,  and  another  to  disbe- 
lieve, whatever  was  reported,  as  the 
day  waned — the  riding  and  driving 
to  and  fro  of  messengers  and  car- 
riages, servants  from  the  Hall  and  to 
the  Hall,  combined  at  length  into  one 
appalling  fact  —  Lady  Harvey  was 

DEAD  ! 

The  first  terrible  tale  was  that  poi- 
son, either  from  her  own  hand  or 
forced  upon  her  by  a  "  foreign  woman  " 
—  "during  their  drive  from  town"  — 
had  done  its  work ;  —  she  was  dead  ! 

Then  some  remembered  how  all 
her  family  had  faded  away  in  con- 
sumption, and  recalled  how  thin  she 
had  grown,  and  what  a  cough  she 
had,  and  how  she  dressed  and  scorned 
care,  and  that  her  mother  died  from 
bursting  a  blood-vessel  while  in  a  fit 
of  passion.  They  agreed  that  her 
death  might  have  been  expected  ;  but 
my  landlady  was  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  poison — it  fostered  her  consti- 
tutional hatred  of  foreigners.  After 
a  time  she  almost  carried  me  down 
to  her  little  parlor — "I  looked  so 
ill,"  she  said  ;  "  there  I  could  hear  the 
news." 

I  certainly  did  hear  all  that  was 
said  in  the  street  as  well  as  in  the 
adjacent  kitchen.  I  heard  the  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Burton,  declare  she  was 
certain  Lady  Harvey  had  been  poi- 
soned— those  foreigners  always  car- 
ried all  manner  of  poisons  about 
with  them.  She  had  forced  it  on  her. 

But  this  assertion  was  contradicted 
by  a  voice  of  seeming  authority. 

"Poison!"  it  exclaimed;  "poison 
forced  on  Lady  Harvey!  It  would 
be  a  rare  strong  hand,  and  a  stronger 


will,  that  could  force  her  to  take  any- 
thing she  did  not  like.  And  in  her 
own  carriage,  too !  The  stranger 
might  have  a  hidden  power  over  my 
lady — no  one  can  deny  that ;  my 
lady  was  always  wild  and  inconsider- 
ate— wild,  girl  and  woman.  Didn't 
I  live  many  a  weary  day  at  Mansfeld 
Grange  ?  Wild,  girl  and  woman ! 
Ah !  if  any  poor  girl  played  the 
games  she  did,  how  soon  her  charac- 
ter would  go  !  '  God  keep  us  all ! " 
she  added,  "women  especially,  from 
sin  and  foreigners !" 

And  to  this  Mrs.  Burton  said  a 
hearty  "  Amen ! " 

I  thought  it  such  a  curious  prayer 
—  "from  sin  and  foreigners!"  it  cer- 
tainly was  thoroughly  English. 

Death,  if  it  did  not  make  "  holiday," 
made  idle-day.  The  men  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  to  their  usual  occu- 
pations. They  stood  about,  watching 
for  news ;  they  swarmed  around  the 
opposite  beer-house,  particularly  at 
the  window,  inside  and  outside,  seated 
on  the  long  stone  bench,  or  on  wooden 
seats  that  circftd  the  great  ash,  the 
patriarch  of  Brecken  trees.  Many  a 
time  have  I  sat  beneath  its  shadow, 
and  played  at  "thread  my  needle" 
round  those  very  seats !  But  .there 
was  no  "beer-shop"  there  in  those 
days — the  beer-shop  is  a  modern  in- 
vention to  destroy  the  comfort  of 
English  homes.  The  men  sat  and 
lounged,  and  told  each  other  tales  of 
murder,  and  poisoning,  and  sudden 
death. 

Sometimes  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back would  come  clattering  down  the 
road  like  a  wild  huntsman,  reviving 
the  excitement.  Then  the  stately  car- 
riage of  some  rich  neighbor  bowled 
along.  Then  a  post-chaise  with  four 
horses  galloped  through,  and  they  said 
that  was  Sir  Oswald's  "  man  of  busi- 
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The  school  children  were  all  at 
liberty,  but  even  the  boys  were  over- 
awed. I  saw  them  at  the  old  sun- 
dial, their  little  brown  heads  clustered 
together  like  a  bunch  of  hazel-nuts ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  greater  number 
disappeared — they  went  silently  away 
iiito  the  woods. 

The  women  were,  one  and  all,  pale ; 
some  as  if  paralyzed — dumb,  except 
on  the  one  subject.  My  landlady  as- 
sumed much  authority  over  her  neigh- 
bors, who  crowded  the  large  kitchen, 
on  the  ground  that  Doctor  Ridge  (my 
old,  kind  friend)  would  be  certain  to 
stop  there.  He  was  to  have  seen  her 
this  very  day ;  he  would  be  sure  to 
call  on  his  way  home  ;  he  never  neg- 
lected rich  or  poor — certain.  But 
when  he  came  in,  they  must  go  out — 
he  would  surely  tell  her  all ;  but  he 
would  not,  of  course,  tell  them — it 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  so  they  must 
go  out,  —  and  therh,when  he  was  gone, 
they  should  hear  facts  from  her.  What 
a  patroness  she  was  that  day  ! 

I  recalled  every  detail  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  Italian,  and  drew  my 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  terrible  catastrophe.  I  know  it 
is  wicked  to  rejoice  when  a  fellow 
creature  is  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore that  dread  tribunal  whose  verdict 
can  only  be  known*  to  us  at  the 
Great  Day;  and  it  was  not  joy,  I 
hope,  that  throbbed  in  my  heart.  But 
my  heart  did  throb — and  not  with  pain. 

I  felt  like  a  captive  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  relieved  from  a  heavy 
chain.  I  was  released  from  my  dun- 
geon. Above  all,  I  had  a  clearly 
defined  feeling  of  intense  thankfulness 
that  no  act  of  mine  had  deprived  her 
of  the  shelter  of  his  name.  Yet, 
mingled  with  all  this  was  a  terror  of 
what  was  to  come. 

Sir  Oswald  had  much  to  forgive. 
Would  he  not  forgive  the  mother  of 
his  child  for  that  which  love  for  him 
had  wrought  ?  I  would  not  force  my- 
self upon  him.  How  could  he  look 
upon  me  without  loathing  ?  Oh !  the 
.  pain,  the  misery  of  that  thought ! 
More  than  once  I  left  the  little  parlor 


to  pour  forth  my  tears  and  prayers. 
Was  it  wrong,  was  it  wicked,  to  feel 
as  if  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in 
my  behalf,  for  me  and  for  my  child 
— our  child  f 

If  the  landlady  would  but  have  let 
me  alone — left  me  to  myself;  but  she 
would  not ;  she  had  continually  some- 
thing fresh  to  tell,  or  to  ask  me  to  eat 
something,  or  to  wonder  what  could 
keep  Doctor  Ridge ;  and  then  at  in- 
tervals, that  bell !  Yet,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tolling  of  that  bell,  I 
could  not  have,  believed  in  the  reality 
of  her  death.  And  during  the  inter- 
vals I  shivered  lest — oh,  Mary  !  but 
it  is  true — lest  it  should  be  a  dream. 
The  dream  of  the  past  night  had  been 
as  vivid  as  the  reality  of  that  day  1 
At  last  the  length  of  the  hours  became 
almost  insupportable,  and  I  so  longing 
for  the  evening  to  come. 

When  the  Doctor's  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  door,  I  felt  as  if  he  came 
unexpectedly,  and  before  he  could  en- 
ter he  was  surrounded  by  inquirers. 
All  knew  Doctor  Ridge,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  Mrs.  Burton  was 
able  to  disentangle  the  kind  man, 
and  see  him  seated  in  her  parlor. 

I  was  highly  favored,  .for  she  had 
invited  me  to  remain,  and  introduced 
me  as  "a — a  lady  who  had  some 
business  at  the  Hall ;  but,  of  course, 
this  terrible " 

Mrs.  Burton  knew  not  how  to  finish 
her  sentence. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  good  man, 
eyeing  me  at  the  same  time  curiously ; 
"yes,  we  have  had  a  shock — a  fear- 
ful shock ;  three  physicians  from 
London,  besides  myself — besides  my- 
self; nothing  to  be  done  —  nothing. 
One  celebrated  man,  whom  the  poor 
lady  seems  to  have  consulted,  accord- 
ing to  her  maid's  statement,  frequently, 
without  her  husband's  knowledge,  said 
that  for  the  last  six  months  any  very 
violent  emotion  might  have  caused 
this  catastrophe.  Poor  lady !  she 
hardly  passed  a  day  without  a  suffi- 
ciently 'violent  emotion'  to  destroy 
life.  I  only  wonder  how  it  remained 
so  long." 
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"Then  it  was  not  poison,  sir?" 
said  the  landlady,  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

"  Poison  !  What !  has  such  an 
idea  got  about  ?  Poison  ! " 

"Then  the  foreign  lady  did  not 
poison  her?" 

"The  foreign  lady,"  he  repeated, 
growing  very  red,  "is — a  woman,  or 
we  should  call  her  by  another  name. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — 
(what  is  known  to  a  household  will  be 
known  to  the  county) — but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  'for- 
eign lady,'  though  she  did  not  poison 
her,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Lady  Harvey's  death.  There  was  a 
violent  altercation  in  the  carriage 
between  the  ladies — that  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt — and  the  result  was 
haemorrhage,  frightful  haemorrhage, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  before  our 
arrival,  all  was  over." 

And  then  he  endeavored  to  turn 
my  landlady's  attention  to  her  own 
particular  ailment,  but  Mrs.  Burton 
did  not  care  for  that ;  she  endeavored 
to  renew  the  subject. 

"And  poor  Sir  Oswald,  sir;  he 
took  on  dreadful,  some  say ;  yet  oth- 
ers again  will  have  it  he  could  not 
have  cared  for  my  lady  much  of  late. 
Ah,  sir !  strange  things  are  said  ! " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Burton,  my  worthy 
friend  and  patient,  did  anything,  how- 
ever simple,  ever  happen  that  '  strange 
things'  were  not  said?  They  know 
the  duty  of  silence  very  imperfectly 
at  Brecken  Hall.  The  household  has 
been  (chiefly  through  that  most  intem- 
perate Italian  lady,  whose  nature 
seems  steeped  in  burning  jealousy) 
made  acquainted  with  what  we  are 
certain  Sir  Oswald's  noble  nature 
would  have  locked  withing  his  own 
bosom.  The  terms  on  which  my 
lady  and  Sir  Oswald  lived  have  been 
for  some  time  past  the  talk  of  the 
county.  Poor  Lady  Harvey  became 
daily  more  ungovernable ;  it  is  so 
with  all  who  do  not  know  how  to 
govern  themselves  ;  but  he  had  loved 
her,  and  the  last  half-hour  they  tell 
me  was  terrible — terrible.  And  even 


then  that  woman  forced  herself  into 
the  room  with  some  letters,  and  gave 
them  to  Sir  Oswald,  who  threw  them 
on  the  fire ;  and  as  they  consumed, 
the  poor  dying  lady  said  to  him, '  Bless 
you,  bless  you !'  They  were  her  last 
words.  Had  we  been  there,  we  could 
have  done  nothing ;  and  we  are  glad 
we  were  not.  It  was  awful !  That 
man  is  so  noble,  but  so  terribly  proud. 
I  wonder  he  survives  it." 

The  doctor  was  in  such  evident 
distress  that  Mrs.  Burton  did  not 
persist  in  her  inquiries.  The  good 
old  man  passed  his  hand  repeatedly 
across  his  brow,  and  then  reverted  to 
the  landlady's  own  illness  in  his  old 
quaint  way.  "  We  are  doing  nicely 
here,  Mrs.  Burton — very  nicely,"  he 
said,  taking  her  weak  and  Aveather- 
beaten  wrist  into  his  pale,  withered 
hand,  and  seeming,  at  all  events,  to 
count  the  pulsations.  "Ah!  we  are 
better — decidedly  stronger.  You  must 
go  on  as  usual,  and  as  we  are  to  be  at 
the  Hall  to-morrow,  we  will  look  in. 
We  have  still  a  long,  a  very  long 
drive,  before  we  can  get  home  and 
have  a  little  rest.  Such  a  night  and 
such  a  day  may  God  grant  we  never 
spend  again ! "  The  doctor  was 
greatly  shaken. 

"  I  have  some  old  port,  Doctor, " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton  ;  "sit  ye  down 
— not  five  minutes — and  it  shall  be 
here."  She  flew  out  of  the  parlor. 

I  rose  and  stood  before  him.  "Do 
you  know  me,  Doctor  ?  " 

"  Know  you !  No,  I  hardly  know 
anything.  But  speak  again. "  He 
drew  his  spectacles  from  off  his  fore- 
head, over  his  eyes,  and  holding  both 
my  hands,  stared  at  me. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  Doctor, 
and  my  baby,  and  the  introduction 
you  gave  me  to  Mrs.  Clary  ?  " 

"  That  cursed  smallpox  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed vehemently.  "  Yes,  we  in- 
quired about  you  of  Mrs.  Clary  six 
months  ago,  and  she  told  us — we 
could  not  have  believed"  it — my  pretty, 
pretty  patient!  And  the  child  not 
marked — not  a  dot,  she  said.  " 

"  Doctor !  "  I  exclaimed,  —  "  Doc- 
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tor,  tell  me,  only  tell  me,  before  she 
returns,  for  the  sake  of  those  you 
love  in  heaven,  and  who  are  dearest  to 
you  on  earth — tell  me,  did  Sir  Oswald 
love  Caroline  Mansfeld  at  the  last — 
did  he  ?  Did  he  believe  her  to  be 
true — true  to  him  ?  " 

Doctor  Ridge  gasped  as  if  for 
breath,  and  dropped  both  my  hands  at 
once. 

"  Love  her !  Believe  her  true  ! 
Why,  no  ;  surely  not  —  of  course 
not.  But  what  is  that  to  you  ?  WHO 
are  you  to  ask  such  questions  ?  WHO 
are  you  ?  WHAT  are  you  ?  " 

"  Doctor  Ridge,  to-morrow  I  will 
tell  you,  when  I  ask  you  to  certify  the 
birth  of  my  child." 

"  Certify  the  birth  of  your  child ! 
To  whom  am  I  to  certify  it?  Why 
am  I  to  certify  it  ?  Tales — whisper- 
ings ! — Can  it  be  possible  ?  Mildred 
Kennett — drowned  —  not  drowned — 
the  reason  ! — what  reason  ?  Oh,  im- 
possible ! " 

"  You  said  you  would  be  at  Brecken 
Hall  to-morrow ;  either  there  or  here 
I  will  meet  you,  and  tell  you  why  I 
ask  you  to  certify  the  birth  of  my 
child." 

The  landlady's  hand  was  on  the 
latch  of  the  door.  I  placed  my  finger 
on  my  lip.  Dr.  Ridge  understood  my 
meaning ;  but  he  drank  the  tumbler 
of  mulled  port  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me,  apparently  not  knowing  what  he 
drank. 

"  Was  it  right,  Doctor  —  your  old 
favorite  port  ?  "  questioned  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton. 

"  Mysterious  —  most  mysterious  !  " 
he  repeated,  without  noticing  her  ques- 
tion ;  then  walking  backward  to  the 
door,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  me,  he 
repeated  twice,  "  but  impossible  !  im- 
possible ! " 

The  good  woman  retired  with  an 
air  of  offended  dignity. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  dear  soul  is  going 
crazy,  and  what  was  '  mysterious '  and 
*  impossible,'  and  why  he  stared  at  you 
in  that  manner." 

To  add  to  her  perplexity,  I  told  her 
I  must  go  to  Brecken  Hall,  and  might 


be  delayed  there  some  little  time.  I 
hoped  it  would  not  inconvenience  her. 

The  Doctor's  carriage  drove  off; 
clouds  had  gathered,  and  heavy  rain- 
drops descended,  and  the  mutterings 
of  distant  thunder  mingled  with  that 
bell.  I  found  myself  watching  for  the 
strokes  with  an  intenseness  that  was 
positive  pain.  Suddenly  the  thunder 
drew  nearer ;  an  absolute  tornado 
burst  over  the  village ;  in  an  instant 
the  street  was  cleared ;  the  sturdiest 
trees  bent  like  wands  of  willow  in  the 
hands  of  strong  men ;  bright  masses 
of  lightning  shot  through  the  sweeping 
foliage  ;  and  crash  after  crash  echoed 
from  the  woods,  as  if  demons  sported 
in  the  whirlwind. 

The  storm  was  strong  and  terrible 
while  it  lasted,  but  it  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  com- 
pletely revived  me ;  and  in  the  fresh 
and  balmy  air,  purified  from  the  heat 
and  vapor  of  the  day,  I  took  my  way 
to  Brecken  Hall. 

The  leaves  were  still  dripping  in  the 
last  rays  of  a  golden  sunset  as  I  en- 
tered the  park  gates.  They  were  un- 
fastened, and  the  lodges  at  each  side 
were  untenanted.  Though  in  the  flesh 
I  had  never,  as  I  have  told  you, 
been  in  the  interior  of  the  Hall,  yet 
as  the  villagers  since  the  "  proud  Lady 
Harvey's"  death  had  permission  on 
stated  days  to  "enjoy"  the  park,  I 
knew  every  turn  and  winding  of  its 
paths. 

I  knew  what  I  was  called  on  to  do, 
— I  thought  I  was  sufficiently  prepared 
to  have  gone  on  amid  the  glory  of  that 
sunset,  and  to  have  entered  my  hus- 
band's presence  without  any  protracted 
tarrying.  But  I  had  miscalculated  my 
strength,  and  was  compelled  to  wait 
for  twilight.  I  could  not  meet  him  in 
the  garish  light.  The  wilderness,  the 
flower-gardens,  the  overshadowed  parts 
of  the  plantations,  were  damp  and  de- 
serted ;  but  without  guide  or  thought, 
I  entered  a  little  summer-house.  You 
know  it,  Mary — you  know  how  care- 
fully it  is  preserved,  and  called  '  Grand- 
mamma's Rest'  —  (it  is  on  the  very 
corner  of  the  terrace,  and  commands 
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the  very  beautiful  vale  beneath,  and 
the  bow  windows  of  the  library).  The 
window  had  been  thrown  up  from  the 
ground,  and  I  could  hear  the  distant 
hum  of  voices  from  within.  Then  Sir 
Oswald  and  a  gentleman  came  out, 
and,  pacing  a  few  yards  backward  and 
forward,  talked  earnestly  together.  At 
last  they  shook  hands  ;  both  walked  to 
the  window,  shook  hands  again,  and 
the  stranger  passed  onward.  Sir  Os-' 
wald  continued  walking,  his  head  bent, 
his  arms  folded.  After  a  time — (the 
moon,  I  noticed,  was  rising,  like  a 
globe  of  pale  gold,  above  the  trees) — 
he  advanced,  and  leant  upon  the  stone 
balustrade  of  the  terrace.  He  con- 
tinued there  without  motion  a  long, 
long  time  —  then  turning  slowly,  he 
entered  the  library. 

I  followed.  I  knew  I  had  an  ex- 
piatory offering  to  make,  but  how 
would  it  be  received  ?  Would  it  be 
mercifully  acccepted,  or  would  the 
altar  and  the  sacrifice  be  overthrown, 
scattered  to  the  winds,  trampled  under 
foot  ?  God  help  me  !  it  was  a  fearful 
trial.  I  stood  for  more  than  a  minute 
just  within  the  window,  before  Sir 
Oswald  saw  me.  He  did  not  question, 
but  looked  at  me  in  evident  astonish- 
ment. 

I  advanced. 

A  lamp  on  the  table  was  alight, 
and  my  veil  was  thrown  back ;  so  that, 
after  a  moment,  he  recognized  me  as 
the  mother  of  the  boy  whose  life  he 
had  saved. 

One  idea  only  was  connected  in  his 
mind  with  that  event,  and  he  said, 
"  You  have  come  at  an  ill  time — surely 
you  must  have  heard  ;  what  can  you 
need  to  intrude  on  me  at  such  a  time  ?  " 
He  paused. 

Again  I  advanced. 

"  You  must  have  heard" — hereafter 
he  would  see  me. 

I  made  another  step  towards  him. 

"  Surely,"  he  repeated,  "  at  such  a 
time — I  ought  to  be  free  from  intru- 
sion." 

The  door  was  close  to  where  I  stood. 
Without  turning  round,  I  locked  it; 
and  then  I  raised  my  eyes  to  meet  his, 


and  gazed  my  very  soul  into  them  — 
sinking  the  while  meekly  on  my  knees 
before  him. 

How  long  this  lasted  I  could  not  tell. 

"Oh,  God!— oh,  God!  Am  I 
mad  —  am  I  mad  ?  "  came  hurriedly 
from  his  lips  ;  and  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  me,  I  could  no  longer  endure  his 
gaze  ;  but  while  I  bent  my  head  to  the 
ground  before  him,  I  extended  one 
hand  —  the  hand  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  ring.  Both  rings  were 
there — the  little  golden  circle,  and  its 
diamond  keeper  —  the  only  jewels  I 
had  retained.  He  grasped  my  hand 
tightly  in  his  —  he  drew  me  by  it  to 
the  lamp — he  bent  over  it. 

"  Mildred  ! — the  rings — the  hand  ! 
Mildred's  hand  ! — But" — he  shook  his 
head  while  glancing  at  my  face — he 
forced  back  my  bonnet  and  touched 
my  hair — raised  me  from  the  ground 
and  placed  me  in  a  chair,  he  standing, 
and  repeating — "  Mildred — Mildred  ! 
Mildred  in  this  world's  life !  Then 
the  cruel  thought  of  that  wild  Italian 
had  a  foundation  ;  yet  she  did  not  be- 
lieve it ;  thank  God  for  that !  There 
was  enough  to  weigh  down  her  poor 

soul  without  her  being "  I  wonder 

the  look  which  filled  up  that  pause  did 
not  kill  me — "  being — what  you  made 
her ;  and,  what  have  you  not  made 
me?" 

"  My  sin  —  my  sin  !  "  I  repeated, 
"  not  yours ;  God  sees — God  knows — 
God  judges  righteously — the  sin  was 
mine,  not  yours." 

"  The  waters  to  return  their  dead  ! 
So  changed,  too — so  changed  ! " 

Yes — that  was  it — "  So  changed!" 

He  took  my  hand  again  (oh  !  how 
his  trembled),  peering  curiously  at  the 
rings,  and  then  pushed  back  my  sleeve. 
There  was  a  mark  there.  My  grand- 
mother, in  Old  World  reading,  called 
it  a  "  strawberry,"  and  Sir  Oswald, 
once  giving  me  a  bracelet,  said  "  it 
was  to  hide  the  strawberry." 

"  Yes  !  Mildred  ! "  And  then,  in 
a  moment,  his  pale  face  flushed  — 
cheek,  brow,  one  crimson  glow. 

"The  child!  the  boy!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 
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"  Your  child  !  your  boy  ! "  I  said. 
"  Your  child !  " 


XXXIV. 

I  DO  not  think  that  either  Sir  Os- 
wald or  I  ever  knew  whether  it  was 
day  or  night.  Half-sitting,  half-kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  I  went  back,  at  his 
command,  to  the  night  at  the  Italian 
village,  where  I  had  been  seen  no 
more.  I  went  back  still  further  —  to 
the  night  of  the  fire.  I  reminded  him 
how  he  had  left  me  to  perish,  and 
saved  her.  I  said  how,  in  life,  I  had 
but  one  object — his  happiness  ;  that  I 
then  had  conclusive  proof  of  his  love 
for  her,  and  I  resolved  to  sacrifice 
myself  so  that  he  might  be  free  and 
happy ! 

I  felt  for  an  instant  his  hand  on  my 
head  while  I  said  this  ;  but  it  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  and  he  muttered 
that  my  letter  had  said  so  much.  I 
told  him  how  I  hung  above  the  river, 
— how  I  was  prevented,  by  a  merciful 
Power,  from  rushing  unbidden  into 
my  Maker's  presence  ;  how,  still  firm 
to  my  purpose  of  securing  his  happi- 
ness, seeing  that  my  very  life  was 
of  no  account  with  him,  I  determined 
to  let  him  think  I  had  gone  to  death, 
as  I  had  resolved  to  trouble  him  no 
more. 

I  told  him  of  my  mountain  wander- 
ings, of  my  illness  in  the  convent, 
where  the  Italian  woman,  now  in  the 
house,  was  at  that  time  a  pupil.  This 
I  had  to  repeat  more  than  once.  I 
said  how  my  needle-craft  won  me 
such  admiration  ;  but  that  soon,  very 
soon,  I  discovered  I  should  become 
a  mother !  Of  course,  the  sudden 
question  came,  "  Why  had  I  not  writ- 
ten?" 

I  told  him  I  had,  and  how  all  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  had 
been  cruelly  cut  off  from  me ;  but  that 
at  length,  through  the  good  offices  of 
that  same  Italian  girl,  I  escaped,  she 
making  me  the  partner  of  her  elope- 
ment with  the  man  Carlo,  now  also 
his  guest ;  that  I  saw  them  married, 
but  that  he  would  not  suffer  us  to  pro- 


ceed together,  and  I  made  my  way  as 
best  I  could  to  England,  believing  I 
should  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  his 
marriage,  and  existing  in  the  hope 
that,  as  the  mother  of  his  child,  I 
should  find  favor  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  "  you  mistook  the 
momentary  return  of  a  passion  for  its 
eternity.  I  was  fast  learning  to  love 
you ! " 

Oh !  for  the  love  without  the  learn- 
ing! I  could  not  help  murmuring 
that  the  fire  had  burnt  a  contrary  be- 
lief into  my  heart. 

He  told  me  to  continue  my  narra- 
tive. 

I  did  so.  I  travelled  over  again 
my  rapid  journey  from  Dorer  to 
Brecken.  I  recalled  to  his  mind  that 
particular  day  at  the  small  town  where 
first  I  learned  I  was  too  late  :  that  he 
had  married  in  about  four  months 
after  my  supposed  death.  I  did  not 
mean  this  as  a  reproach,  but  I  saw  he 
felt  it  so.  I  told  him  how  I  had  ob- 
served them  both  :  and  how  they  drove 
on  in  their  full  happiness,  while  I  was 
insensible.  I  told  him  Doctor  Ridge 
was  with  me  during  my  time  of  trial 
— in  that  house — that  night ! 

"  And  knew  you  not  ?  " 

"  How  could  he  ?  He  had  never 
before  seen  me."  I  reminded  him  of 
my  being  so  unfortunate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  attract  his  attention, 
when  all  I  had  desired  was  to  hear 
his  voice  once  more  !  I  told  him  how 
I  had  worked ;  how  my  boy  had  grown , 
how  I  rejoiced  that  the  disease,  which 
seized  upon  us  both  in  the  same  hour, 
had  left  him  without  spot  or  blemish ; 
and  how  I  was  educating  myself  to 
educate  him — resolved  that,  when  ac- 
knowledged, he  should  be  worthy  of 
the  name  he  bore  ;  I  added,  that  oft- 
times  the  struggle  to  hush  my  mother- 
duty,  and  maintain  my  resolve  not  to 
disturb  his  happiness,  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  bear. 

Sir  Oswald,  in  a  cold,  low  voice, 
observed,  "  There  had  been  no  need 
for  such  a  struggle  ;  I  was  his  wife — 
the  mother  of  his  son." 

I  longed  for  a  word  or  two  of  sym- 
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pathy  from  him ;  but  he  coldly  bade 
me  "go  on." 

In  broken  accents,  I  told  him  of 
my  agony  when  led  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  my  sacrifice  had  produced 
no  fruit. 

No  word  from  him,  but  a  stifled 
groan. 

I  entreated  him  to  imagine  what  I 
had  felt  at  Twickenham,  when  nature 
asserted  her  right,  and  drew  father 
and  son  together. 

No  word — no  sign — his  hand  pressed 
on  his  eyes,  to  shut  me  out.  I  told 
him  of  the  Italian's  visit,  proceeding 
solely  from  her  having  recognized  my 
needlework  which  I  had  left  upon  the 
bank,  and  her  entreaty  that  I  would 
give  my  testimony  to  prove  her  mar- 
riage. 

"  Did  she  say  nothing — nothing — 
about  the  domestic  state  of  Brecken 
Hall  ?  " 

"  She  gave  me  reason  to  believe  its 
master  was  unhappy." 

"  Nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  gave  me  great  pain." 

"  Did  she — did  she  offer  proof  of 
the  truth  of  her  statements  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, in  a  voice  trembling  with  pride 
and  passion. 

"  She  did  ;  she  offered  me  letters." 

"And — you — read — them  ?  " 

He  spoke  slowly  and  bitterly,  paus- 
ing between  each  word. 

"  No  !  "  I  said ;  and  I  rose  up  and 
stood  before  him ;  for  my  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  that  he — Ae,  should 
suppose  me  capable  of  such  an  act. 

"  No,  Sir  Oswald, — no !  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin.  De- 
voting myself  to  a  life  of  labor,  instead 
of  a  life  of  wealth  and  luxury,  was 
nothing — no  faithful  heart  ever  weigh- 
ed that  for  a  moment ;  but  I  placed 
my  idol  between  me  and  my  God — I 
buried  myself  at  your  feet,  without 
thought  of  resurrection.  Unless  I 
could  recall  the  past,  I  cannot  recall 
this  sin.  It  was  all  ivrong,  and  it 
cannot  come  right ;  and  the  bitter — 
the  bitterest — punishment,  even  at  this 
moment,  is,  that  the  result  to  you,  for 
whose  dear  sake  I  offered  up  this 
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unholy  sacrifice,  has  been  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  to  me.  It  was  the 
insanity  of  a  loving  woman ; — and  a 
woman  who  could  do  what  I  have 
done  could  not  descend  to  a  mean  or 
unworthy  act — could  not  even  look 
upon  those  letters." 

He  had  pity  on  me  then  ;  and  in 
his  calm,  just  voice,  he  asked  me  to 
forgive  him.  He  said,  what  he  had 
said  once  before,  I  had  more  than 
that  to  forgive.  "  He  had  made  me 
the  innocent  instrument  of  his  re- 
venge :  "  adding,  with  deep  emotion, 
"  and  all  this  for  a  woman  who  never 
cared  for  me  but  as  the  minister  of  her 
caprice."  And  then  he  suddenly  in- 
quired where  was  the  boy,  and  what 
I  had  called  him  ? 

"  Oswald  !  " 

He  said,  «  It  is  well." 

I  reminded  him  that  when,  last 
night,  I  arrived  in  the  village,  I  was 
ignorant  of  all,  now  too  well  known, 
—  that  the  Italian's  statement  had 
determined  me  to  delay  no  longer,  but 
to  see  him  at  once. 

"  Did  the  Italian  know  that  you 
were  " —  and  he  hesitated  ;  it  must 
have  been  so  strange  to  say  it  then, 
but  he  did — "  that  you  were  Lady 
Oswald  ?  or  did  she  make  her  own 
keen  conjecture  ?  " 

"  No  ;  could  he  suppose  I  would 
have  told  her  ?  I  hoped  hereafter  he 
would  question  her  as  to  what  she 
knew  of  me." 

I  said  this  all  too  proudly.  I  thought 
Sir  Oswald  should  have  taken  my 
sorrow  and  sufferings  into  account, 
and  warmed  towards  his  boy.  I  did 
not  think  as  I  ought  to  have  done  of 
his  outraged  feelings,  and  how  his 
pride  must  have  risen  against  the 
cause  of  such  indignity — such  betrayal 
of  honor.  I  ought  to  have  waited 
until  he  had  overcome  the  shock  of 
the  past  hours — the  disappointment 
aud  disgust  which  the  perusal  of  my 
scarred  features  must  have  given  him. 
Man  seldom  values  the  love,  no  matter 
how  devoted,  that  troubles  him  ;  and 
what  a  curse  mine  had  wrought  him  ! 
What  could  I  have  expected  ?  Oh  ! 
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I  was  cruelly  unreasonable — shame- 
fully unjust. 

I  added  something  about  Doctor 
Ridge's  kindness,  and  that  I  had 
promised  him  this  evening  to  solve  the 
mystery  in  which  he  found  me. 
Doctor  Ridge  had  abundant  means  of 
knowing  what  my  life  had  been  since 
my  child's  birth. 

Sir  Oswald  took  my  hand.  If  mine 
was  cold,  I  am  sure  his  must  have 
been  colder. 

"  Mildred,"  he  said,  "  whatever  our 
future  may  be,  believe  this, — I  can 
never  doubt  your  honor." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  Library 
door.  I  knew  not  what  was  wanted  ; 
but  Sir  Oswald  said  he  would  go  at  once. 

"  One  moment !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
come  not  here  to-night  with  even  a 
wish  that  you  should  daily  see  before 
you  the  blighted  face  that  once  was 
Mildred's.  Some  time  since  I  recon- 
ciled myself  to  this  affliction,  in  the 
faith  that,  unrecognized,  I  might  de- 
vise some  means  of  being  near  you — 
my  boy  winning  your  favor,  growing 
into  your  heart,  until  a  good  time  came 
when  you  would  know  him  as  your 
sou  ! — a  dream  !  a  dream  ! — but  now 
all  I  desire  is  to  give  him  to  you,  and 
to  leave  you." 

He  looked  me  steadfastly  in  the  face. 
"  I  will  not,"  he  said, "  ask  you  to  spare 
yourself  this  fearful  emotion,  because 
you  do  not  understand  what  '  self 
means ;  but  I  ask  you  to  spare  me — 
spare  me,  to-night.  Let  us  not  speak 
of  the  futurejustnow — all  is  confused !" 

"  Confused,"  I  repeated,  "  but  not 
obscure.  Even  now  I  read  your  re- 
solve." 

"  I  will  return,"  he  said. 

I  did  not  dare  to  wait — I  could  not ! 
With  a  trembling  hand,  I  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper  my  address  at  the  village. 
Then,  hastily  pacing  the  terrace,  I 
plunged  into  the  wood,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  Inn. 

XXXV. 

I  WANTED  my  child.  Every  moment 
of  his  absence  seemed  an  age.  My 


boy — my  boy  !  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar  to  bring  him  at  once  to  Brecken. 
I  did  not  even  sign  my  own  name 
until  I  knew  Sir  Oswald's  pleasure. 
All  day  —  all  day  —  I  watched  and 
waited  for  a  message  from  the  Hall. 

None  came ;  and  it  was  long  pasfc 
noon  —  a  grave,  still  day,  without 
breeze  or  sunshine. 

It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  an 
excitement  expires.  The  village  so 
ruffled,  so  unlike  itself  yesterday, 
to-day  was  about  its  work, — the  only 
news  of  the  morning  being,  that  the 
family  vault  of  the  Harveys  was  not  to 
be  opened,  as  "  My  Lady"  was  to  be 
buried  at  Mansfeld. 

The  person  aggrieved  by  this  in- 
telligence was  the  village  bricklayer 
and  stonemason,  who  had  made  ready, 
in  the  church,  to  open  "the  last 
house." 

My  landlady  added,  that  it  was  a 
blessing  My  Lady's  father  was  dead. 

I  thought  so,  too  ! 

I  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless 
anxiety.  I  recalled  every  word  and 
look  of  Sir  Oswald.  They  yielded 
me  small  matter  for  hope.  If  he 
could  not  love  me  as  a  bride,  how 
could  he  love  me  now  ?  —  and,  like 
thousands  of  others,  I  cast  my  burden, 
at  the  last,  where  I  should  have  cast 
it  at  the  first.  I  could  not  define 
what  I  had  expected,  after  my  con- 
fession, and  at  such  a  time  ;  but  I  sat 
at  the  little  window  of  my  bed-room 
with  an  utterly  crushed  spirit.  There 
was  no  strength  left  for  either  despair 
or  hope.  At  last  I  saw  Doctor  Ridge's 
carriage  a  long  way  off, —  it  came 
from  the  Hall.  I  supposed  he  had 
gone  thither  by  the  back  road.  I 
heard  him  talking  to  Mrs.  Burton  for 
a  few —  it  could  only  have  been  a  few 
— minutes,  though  to  me  it  seemed 
an  age ;  his  step  came  slowly  up  the 
stairs,  and  he  stayed  a  moment  out- 
side the  door — then  knocked.  I  said, 
"  Come  in,"  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  He  made  me  a  little  formal 
bow.  I  held  out  my  hand :  he  just 
touched  it,  "  and  bowed  upon  it,"  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  you  read  about 
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in  old  novels — if,  indeed,  old  novels  are 
ever  read.  I  saw  that  Sir  Oswald  had 
told  him  all ;  and  in  his  first  sentence 
he  called  me  "  Lady  Harvey." 

Dear,  kind  friend !  We  both  sat 
looking  at  each  other ;  not  so  much 
for  lack  of  words  as  from  not  knowing 
how  to  place  them.  At  last  he  uttered 
a  few  disjointed  sentences — broken  and 
abrupt,  yet  full  of  heart  and  wisdom. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  we  have  known  women 
do  strange  things  from  excess  of  love ; 
and  I  can  understand  how,  in  the 
very  anguish  of  enthusiastic  devotion, 
a  woman  dies  for  a  man,  and  is  done 
with  it :  but  to  yield  up  a  husband 
she  adores  to  another,  and  live  on 

Madam  !  We  don't  understand 

it.  It  is  beyond  nature — quite  beyond 
nature  !  and  it  is  against  God's  law. 
But  we  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Har- 
vey. You  yourself  know  best  what 
you  have  suffered  ;  we  know  what  Sir 
Oswald  has  endured.  Sir  Oswald  is 
proud  and  sensitive  —  not  well  either, 
just  now,  and,  consequently,  cannot 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  seed  while 
the  bitterness  of  the  fruit  is  on  his 
lips.  Eh !  we  remember  the  day  so 
well !  Little  did  we  think,  when  that 
dear  babe  was  born,  that  he  was  the 
heir  of  Brecken  Hall.  Oh,  if  you 
had  but  confided  in  us  !  " 

"  Sir  Oswald  was  happy  then — my 
sacrifice  was  to  secure  his  happiness.  " 

I  could  but  repeat  the  story  you 
have  heard  so  often,  Mary. 

I  had  nothing  else  to  tell. 

"  Alas !  Madam,  was  there  but 
one  soul  to  save  ?  Persistence  in 
the  sacrifice  was  both  the  wonder  and 
— pardon  us — the  crime.  The  Indian 
woman  on  the  funereal  pyre  is  nothing 
to  it !  We  are  thankful  to  have  lived 
to  see  such  a  wife ;  but  we  hope  never 
to  see  such  another — never  !  Sir  Os- 
wald desired  we  we  would  say,  that 
while  Brecken  Hall  is  tenanted  as  it 
now  is,  your  presence  there  is  impos- 
sible :  but  Sir  Oswald  wishes  you  to 
be  more  worthily  lodged  than  you 
are  at  present,  and  has  done  us  the 
honor  to  propose  that  you  accept  the 
shelter  of  our  house  until  after  the 
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funeral.  He  wishes  you  to  send  for 
our  young  friend  (if  we  may  have  the 
privilege  so  to  call  him)  ;  and  desired 
us  also  to  present  you  this,  and  to  say 
he  was  grieved  last  night,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  library,  to  find  you  gone." 

"  Did  Sir  Oswald  say  '  grieved,' 
Doctor  Ridge?" 

"  Yes — no.  We  beg  Lady  Harvey's 
pardon — he  said  '  surprised. ' ' 

The  envelope  contained  a  never- 
wanting  proof  of  my  husband's  liber- 
ality ;  but  no  written  word — no  word ! 
—  not  one ! 

"  Sir  Oswald  also  wished  me  to 
say,  "  resumed  the  Doctor,  "  that  this 
morning  he  arranged  with  his  solici- 
tors that  the  Italians  should  immedi- 
ately quit  Brecken  Hall.  But,  in 
gratitude  for  the  service  the  lady  has 
rendered  vou,  Sir  Oswald  will  make 
her  independent  of  one  -of  the  most 
cold-blooded  scoundrels  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity. " 

"  Oh,  may  God  bless  his  noble 
heart !  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  how  grateful 
she  must  be  !  " 

"  We  don't  know, "  replied  the 
Doctor,  calmly.  "  We  are  old,  and 
thought  we  understood  human  nature ; 
but  we  may  not  have  read  woman 
rightly.  She  ought  to  have  been 
grateful,  and  rejoiced,  heart  "and  soul, 
in  her  independence ;  but  she  flung 
herself  into  Carlo's  arms,  vowed  she 
loved  him  more  than  her  life,  and 
would  never  leave  him.  " 

My  poor  landlady's  perplexity  was 
distressing  ;  but,  with  all  her  boasting, 
she  was  too  much  in  awe  of  Doctor 
Ridge  to  do  more  than  silently  observe 
his  deferential  manner  to  me,  and 
show  how  readily  she  adopted  it  by  a 
most  respectful  curtsy.  As  we  drove 
off,  another  note  to  Mrs.  Dunbar  told 
where  she  was  to  bring  my  boy. 

"  What !  not  to  the  old  house,.  Doc- 
tor !" 

"  No,  Madam  ;  Sir  Oswald  did  not 
think  it  good  enough  for  us :  though 
such  is  the  effect  of  uprooting  an  old 
tree,  that  this  is  the  first  day  we  have 
felt  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  change. 
It  will  be  more  fitting  for  Lady  Har- 
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vey  than  the  old  one  could  have  been 
made,  and  we  are  nearer  to  the  Hall 
by  two  miles. " 

The  first  day  of  my  residence  there 
was  very  dreary.  The  "  Pink  "  looked 
fresher  than  ever ;  she  could  not  have 
been  more  attentive  than  she  had  been 
in  old  times,  but  now  she  curtsied  with 
every  sentence,  and  backed  out  of  the 
room,  pausing  to  make  her  last  curtsy 
the  most  respectful  of  all.  Doctor 
Ridge  was  out  all  day. 

Nothing  fresh  from  Brecken  Hall. 

In  the  evening  the  Doctor  told  me 
that  Sir  Oswald  had  been  much  occu- 
pied with  his  solicitors,  cancelling  the 
deeds  of  settlement,  and  preparing  to 
refund  the  receipts  of  the  Mansfeld 
property  during  the  last  few  years. 
"  Last  night, "  continued  Doctor  Ridge, 
"  he  accompanied  '  the  remains '  to 
Mansfeld  Grange,  where  they  await 
the  arrival  of  the  astonished  heir-at- 
law,  who  would  see  them  deposited  in 
the  family  vault.  Of  course, "  he 
added,  "  '  The  Romance  of  the  Hall' 
is  the  theme  of  conversation  every- 
where. We  dread  its  getting  into  the 
county  papers."  And  the  dear,  good 
man — as  if  I  did  not  know  it — re- 
peated, "  And  he  is  so  proud  ! — he  is 
so  proud  \ " 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  useless  to 
attempt  to  chronicle  my  feelings. 

The  next  day,  when  Doctor  Ridge 
returned  from  his  "  rounds, "  I  pre- 
sented my  child  to  him.  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar  was  slow,  I  thought,  in  compre- 
hending the  mystery  ;  but  she  did  so 
at  last,  and  then  wept  with  me.  Her 
calm,  clear  nature  saw  I  had,  neither 
by  divine  nor  moral  law,  any  right  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice. 

How  the  dear  old  man  exulted  over 
my  child ! — "  the  miniature  of  Sir  Os- 
wald " — how  he  caressed  him !  how 
he  fed  him,  reproving  me  all  the  time 
for  doing  so !  how  he  gave  him  his 
way  in  all  things,  even  to  the  extent 
of  being  harnessed  with  a  cord  and 
playing  at  "horse"  in  the  drawing- 
room,  descanting  on  the  necessity  of 
not  permitting  children  to  have  their 
own  way,  because  of  the  suffering  it 


entailed  on  themselves  and  others  here- 
after! That  was  a  happy  evening.  For 
years  afterwards,  my  happiness  came 
only  with  the  memory  of  that  evening. 

No  message  from  Sir  Oswald. 

The  next  day  the  Doctor  returned 
earlier  than  usual  from  his  rounds. 
"  "Bo-morrow,  "  said  he,  "  the  funeral 
is  to  take  place." 

"  Might  I  hope  to  see  Sir  Oswald 
after  that  ?  " 

I  asked  the  question  meekly  and 
tremblingly. 

Dr.  Ridge  was  confused,  and  looked 
it.  "  He  could  not  say  what  Sir  Os- 
wald's intentions  were.  One  or  two 
friends  who  dared  to  speak  to  him  had 
entreated  that  he  would  do  nothing 
rashly.  He  was  of  such  value  as  a 
public  man,  both  to  his  country  and 
his  party — he  was  bound  to  such  im- 
portant movements  next  session — and 
by  that  time  the  nine  days'  wonder 
would  have  passed."  He  paused. 

I  ventured  to  ask  what  it  was  Sir 
Oswald  wished  to  do  ? 

"We  do  not  think, ".  replied  the 
Doctor,  "  that  he  knows  himself.  One 
thing  only  is  determined — he  must  go 
abroad  for  a  time.  But.  we  fear  he 
will  vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament ; 
and,  if  it  be  possible  to  cut  off  the  en- 
tail, he — but — we  hope  that  is  by  no 
means  determined  on — he  is  impressed 
with  a  wild  desire  to  sell  Brecken  Hall 
— Brecken  Hall,  quite  five  hundred 
years  in  the  family  !  "  There  was  a 
long  pause.  "Madam,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  you  must  let  me  take  the  boy 
there  to-morrow." 

I  had  never  known  how  deeply, 
deeply  dear,  my  boy  was  to  me  until 
that  moment.  I  could  hardly  restrain 
the  denial  that  hung  upon  my  lips. 
Yet  I  had  schooled  myself  for  the  sep- 
aration I  knew  was  at  hand. 

"  Has  Sir  Oswald  said  so  ?  " 

"  No,  Madam,  he  has  not.  Madam, 
the  presence  of  that  child  may  preserve 
its  father.  It  will  be  a  new  object — 
a  new  duty — a  new  affection.  He 
has  seen,  admired,  and  loves  him ; 
but  I  read  that  he  thinks  it  cruel  to 
take  him  from  a  widowed  mother  !  " 
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I  did  not  start  at  the  words,  though 
I  perfectly  understood  their  meaning. 

"His  child  will  be  to  Sir  Oswald  a 
fresh  existence.  Five  minutes  after 
he  enters  the  room,  Sir  Oswald  will 
sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
deprive  him  of  his  ancestral  home." 

"  He  shall  go,  "  I  said ;  "but,  Doc- 
tor, not  before  noon.  It  is  a  long 
drive  for  the  little  fellow  before  his 
dinner.  Just  about  four — would  four 
do?" 

I  saw  tears  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 
"  I  am  certain  Sir  Oswald  will  let  me 
bring  him  back,  if  you  wish  it." 

"No,  Doctor,  he  must  not  return. 
It  is  better  so.  You  are  right.  Oh, 
blessed  knowledge !  'The  presence 
of  the  child  may  preserve  the  father ! ' 
Even  if  I  had  the  freshest  face  that 
ever  met  the  morning,  how  could  he 
endure  my  presence  ?  But  I  give  him 
my  child — mine  only  for  to-night! 
Now,  leave  me,  Doctor ;  I  cannot 
bear  another  word." 

As  soon  as  my  boy  slept,  I  was 
beside  him.  I  could  neither  weep  nor 
pr&y.  I  could  only  look  at  him.  I 
sat  there  through  the  night,  yet  the 
time  seemed  but  as  an  hour ;  and  at 
daybreak  I  cut  off  a  long  silky  curl — 
the  curl  you  have  often  seen,  Mary. 
If  the  night  seemed  short,  what  did 
the  day  ?  Daybreak  and  evening  were 
blended  together.  The  child's  inno- 
cent delight  at  the  proposed  drive,  his 
bound  into  the  carnage,  and  his  en- 
treaty that  I  would  go  with  him,  were 
all  trials  which  only  a  mother  can  un- 
derstand. My  darling  child  !  I  had 
no  tears  to  shed.  The  heir  of  Brecken 
Hall !  He  looked  glorious  enough  to 
be  the  heir  of  an  empire  ;  but  /  was 
widowed — and  childless  ! 

XXXVI. 

YES  !  I  had  spun  my  own  winding- 
sheet  ;  and  now — how  to  wear  it  ? 

Oh,  the  loving  tenderness  of  my  two 
friends !  Doctor  Ridge  understood  me 
better  than  did  Mrs.  Dunbar,  who 
pined  after  the  boy  unceasingly.  The 
Doctor  repeated  over  and  over  again 


how  Sir  Oswald  kissed  him,  and  how 
the  child  hung  on  him — and  how  the 
lawyer,  who  had  been  pondering  over 
the  title-deeds  of  Brecken  Hall,  under 
Sir  Oswald's  strict  command,  .to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  getting  rid  of  a 
place  which  had  become  to  him  "  ac- 
cursed, "  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and 
smiled  regretfully  as  lawyers  do  when 
the  prospect,  far  or  near,  of  much  law 
and  little  justice  melts  into  "  thin  air." 

For,  with  his  eyes  on  his  child,  Sir 
Oswald  said  that  Mr.  Turnstile  might 
lay  by  those  title-deeds  for  the  present ; 
he  must  think  over  the  question  of 
selling  Brecken  before  any  steps  could 
be  taken  in  so  important  a  matter. 

But  steps,  and  rapid  ones,  were  ta- 
ken in  other  matters. 

Sir  Oswald  Harvey  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Sir  Oswald  Harvey  was  gone  abroad. 

Yes,  it  was  best  and  right :  I  had 
no  reason  to  complain — it  was  right. 
But  I  was  human :  the  heart  of  wife 
and  mother  beat  against  my  bosom. 
Yet,  as  far  as  present  life  and  sympa- 
thy went,  I  was  a  husbandless  wife — 
a  childless  mother.  I  sometimes  felt 
rebellion  stir  within  me,  and  an  evil 
influence  whispered,  "  It  is  justice 
without  mercy  " — but  I  had  strength 
to  strike  it  down  and  banish  it.  I 
knew  it  was  best,  much  best,  that  I 
should  see  neither  husband  nor  child 
for  a  long,  long,  long  time.  I  kept  on 
repeating  to  myself,  "It  is  best," — 
"  it  is  best."  For  nights  I  never  closed 
my  eyes  ;  my  eyelids  were  rigid,  and 
would  not  close. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  said  my  calmness  ter- 
rified her ;  and  Doctor  Ridge  harrowed 
up  my  .very  soul  in  vain  efforts  to 
make  me  weep.  He  repeated,  over 
and  over  again,  all  about  the  young 
physician,  one  of  his  own  dear  pupils, 
who  was  gone  with  Sir  Oswald,  and 
would  take  care  of  those  precious  lives, 
and  attend  to  my  boy's  education ; 
and  that  Sir  Oswald  had  said  the 
child's  first  letter  was  to  be  to  me. 
How  frequently  he  repeated  tlio.t ! 
Then  he  roused  me  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  my  new  state. 
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I  was  obliged  to  receive  the  lawyer. 
I  was  told  of  a  "  settlement  "  on  me — 
bewildering  from  its  amount — and  that 
I  could  reside  at  Brecken,  or  Ilford 
(the  shooting-lodge  we  had  gone  to 
after  our  marriage),  or  in  Grosvenor 
Place. 

I  would  have  preferred  remaining 
with  Doctor  Ridge  ;  but  he  said  I  must 
not  forget  I  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Oswald  Harvey.  I  must  keep  up  his 
position  in  his  absense,  and  attend  to 
his  interests.  That  was  a  powerful 
argument  against  the  lethargy  into 
which  I  might  have  fallen. 

Keep  up  Sir  Oswald's  position,  and 
attend  to  his  interests  during  his 
absence  !  —  "  His  interests,"  which 
were  my  child's  interests-— the  interests 
of  both  combined.  Mrs.  Dunbar  en- 
deavored to  awaken  me  to  the  priv- 
ileges, the  duties,  the  responsibilities 
of  my  "station." 

How  I  hated  the  word  ! 

Mary,  imagine,  if  it  be  possible,  my 
complete  isolation.  It  seemed  as  if 
Doctor  Ridge  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  had 
receded  from  me  almost  to  the  confines 
of  another  world.  I  valued  them 
highly  ;  but  my  heart  yearned  for  the 
companionship  and  sympathy  from 
which  I  was  cut  off  by  my  own  act. 
The  consequences  that  followed  were 
perfectly  natural  and  just — yes,  just. 
Perhaps  I  sometimes  felt  that  my 
youth  had  been  blighted  by  his  act — 
he  took  me  as  the  instrument  of  his 
revenge.  But  —  HAD  I  NOT  LOVED 
HIM  ?  —  was  it  not  my  glory  to  min- 
ister— ay,  even  to  his  vengeance  ? 

May  no  woman  love  as  I  loved !  for 
it  was  idolatry — unreasoning  idolatry 
— and  brought  its  punishment. 

Weeks,  months,  and  years  rolled 
away.  Time  did  its  work,  and  taught 
me  my  duties.  And  though  Time 
made  both  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar  look  older,  he  had  no  power  over 
that  portion  of  their  being  which  be- 
longs to  Eternity.  I  have  frequently 
found  winter  snow  upon  a  bed  of  vio- 
lets !  I  know  many  a  white  head  as- 
sociated with  a  heart  as  fresh  as  if  it 
had  not  numbered  twenty  summers  ! 


As  years  passed  on  I  frequently 
heard  from  my  boy ;  and  I  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  doing,  both  at  Ilford 
and  Brecken  Hall,  exactly  what  I 
knew  Sir  Oswald  would  have  desired. 
As  time  went  by,  and  the  romance, 
the  Censure,  the  curiosity,  or  the  sym- 
pathy attached  to  me  mouldered  into 
tradition,  I  was  "  visited, "  and  could 
have  done  more  than  "  return  calls  " 
if  it  had  pleased  me ;  but  my  cross 
was  too  heavy  to  bear  in  the  sunshine 
of  society.  I  had  the  blessings  of  the 
poor,  and  the  certainty  that,  through 
my  means,  a  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  was  progressing  among 
the  people  that  would  elevate  them  in 
Sir  Oswald's  eyes,  and  render  them 
more  capable  of  appreciating  him. 
My  desire  has  ever  been  to  build  up, 
not  to  pull  down. 

I  often  thought  within  myself,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  ?  "  but  I  kept 
silence. 

Doctor  Ridge  one  day,  with  great 
triumph,  brought  me  a  book  which  he 
said  had  created  a  very  extraordinary 
excitement  in  Germany  (where  Sir 
Oswald  resided) .  No  one  there  knew 
the  author.  HE  DID  :  and  so  did  Lady 
Harvey ! 

I  grasped  it  with  a  delight  to  which 
my  heart  had  long  been  a  stranger ;  but 
when  I  opened  it  I  was  disappointed — 
it  was  in  German,  of  which  I  knew 
not  a  word. 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  it  would  be 
immediately  translated  ?  " 

"  Probably ;  but  its  original  strength, 
its  force,  would  be  lost  by  translation." 

The  next  day  I  was  in  London. 
Whenever  there,  even  for  a  day,  I  saw 
Mrs.  Clary,  to  whom  I  had  long  since 
consigned  the  superintendence  of  my 
wardrobe,  stipulating  for  perpetual 
mourning,  as  rich  as  she  pleased  in 
texture,  but  plainly  made.  I  went  to 
her  then  for  an  especial  purpose.  I 
engaged  a  German  governess,  and  in 
four  months  I  read  and  appreciated 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  book.  In 
six  months  I  was  also  able  to  write  to 
my  boy  in  German,  which  had  become 
almost  his  native  language. 
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In  his  letters  to  me  there  was  no 
mention  of  his  father,  and,  therefore, 
I  never  wrote  even  the  name  that  was 
beating  with  every  pulsation  of  my 
heart. 

I  suggested  to  Doctor  Ridge  what 
had  been  long  struggling  in  my  mind, 
and  have  never  forgotten  the  alarmed 
expression  of  his  kind  face. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  if  I  resided 
abroad,  and  Sir  Oswald  and  his  son 
returned  to  England  ?" 

"  Oh,  Madam  !  let  us  hope  that  you 
have  not  founded  any  plan  on  that  idea. 
Keep  quiet,  my  lady ;  let  us  entreat 
you  to  continue  a  blessing  to  all  within 
your  sphere !  Have  patience,  gentle 
lady  —  have  patience  !  If  Sir  Oswald 
thought  such  a  change  desirable,  he 
would  communicate  it  at  once.  Oh  ! 
dear  Lady  Harvey,  do  not  romance 
again  ! " 

I  told  him  I  never  intended  again  to 
act  without  Sir  Oswald's  sanction  ;  but 
dear  Dr.  Ridge  had  a  troubled  look  for 
weeks  after  that  suggestion  —  indeed, 
he  never  seemed  quite  assured  as  to 
what  I  might  or  might  not  do.  "Ah ! 
dear  lady,"  he  would  say,  "  I  pray 
night  and  morning  that  every  woman's 
strength  and  patience  may  increase  as 
she  grows  older ;  but  I  say  double 
prayers  for  you,  dear  Lady  Harvey  — 
double  prayers  for  you  !  " 

Good  old  man !  I  needed  those 
prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  all  good 
Christians. 

I  always  felt  constrained  during  my 
residence  at  Brecken  Hall  —  my  visits 
were  strictly  duty  visits.  I  could  not 
do  much  there  —  all  had  been  so  well 
cared  for.  Mrs.  Burton,  when  I  called 
at  the  little  inn,  curtsied  respectfully, 
and  at  last  would  burst  into  tears  as 
she  took  my  extended  hand.  Poor 
Mrs.  Burton !  I  always  thought  her 
tears  physical  rather  than  mental. 

I  generally  met  Mr.  Turnstile  at 
Brecken  Hall.  I  did  not  like  him  to 
enter  the  sanctuary  of  ILford.  He  star- 
tled me  violently  once,  by  saying  that 
every  fact  regarding  the  inheritance 
was  made  so  clear,  by  the  depositions 
taken  at  the  Italian  convent,  that,  in 


the  event  of  Sir  Oswald's  death,  there 
could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  rightful 
heir.  Imagine  a  man  telling  me  this, 
and  adding*,  that  he  did  so  "to  set  my 
mind  at  rest !  "  I  never  had  a  mo- 
ment's wnrest  on  the  subject ! 

I  could  have  struck  him  to  the  earth 
when  he  spoke  of  the  event  of  Sir  Os- 
wald's death  ! 

There  was  but  one  creature  in  the 
world  I  avoided  more  than  I  did  Mr. 
Turnstile,  and  that  was  the  old  sexton 
of  Brecken  church. 

Time  wore  on.  Hford,  under  my 
care,  grew  into  great  beauty.  I  often 
wondered  when  my  boy  would  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  Universities  ;  but  it  could 
hardly  be  time  yet,  and  I  was  hardened 
in  patience.  Again  the  same  thing — 
and  again  ;  time  rolling  on,  giving  no 
sign  of  pity  or  pardon  from  HIM.  I  had 
fits  of  positive  despair,  believing  that 
all  the  world  was  stone,  and  that  a 
river  of  fire  was  running  through  my 
own  heart ! 

How  was  it  that  I  had  dared  to 
wrench  the  command  of  God  and  man 
to  my  own  purpose  —  to  overturn  the 
table  of  the  law,  and  look  for  peace, 
and  love,  and  joy,  as  the  fruit  of  my 
outrage  on  my  husband  —  on  THAT 
woman  —  and  on  society  ? 

Has  any  one  ever  dared  this  without 
punishment  ?  An  evil  act  unconse- 
crates  the  best  motive. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  went  to  meet 
the  Italian  in  London,  to  establish  by 
my  evidence  her  marriage  ?  But  there 
came  as  clear  proof  that  Carlo  had 
been  previously  married  to  a  French 
lady,  whose  accommodating  silence  en- 
dured as  long  as  he  could  pay  for  it. 
The  priest  I  had  seen  was  a  real  priest, 
and  the  ceremony — but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  nought.  Sir  Os- 
wald's bounty  was  so  entirely  hers,  that 
the  "  Count"  (who  had  been  simply 
the  pet  tenore,  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Milan),  finding  she  hardened  her  heart 
against  him,  returned  to  his  legal  wife, 
who  in  her  turn  repudiated  him.  By 
this  time  her  indignation  had  worn 
itself  out,  and  the  still  lovely  and  in- 
fatuated creature  received  her  "  Carlo" 
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again  ;  and  wrote  me,  saying  she  had 
paid  her  last  quarter's  annuity  for  a 
dispensation,  and  that  Carlo  was  the 
"  soul  of  her  affections." 

Soon  after,  news  came  that  he  had 
been  assassinated  in  a  small  Italian 
town,  where  they  had  given  a  concert ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years — - 
spent  I  know  not  how  —  she  again 
wrote  me  a  farewell,  having  entered  a 
convent.  This  last  letter  came  long 
after  your  birth,  my  own  Mary.  Par- 
don my  lingering  —  I  will  now  con- 
tinue. 

We  (Mrs.  Dunbar  and  I)  were  at 
Ilford.  I  had  returned  from  the  infant 
school,  in  which  I  delighted,  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar  was  reading  out  to  me  a  list  of 
books  for  the  lending  library  connect- 
ed with  the  schools,  when  we  heard  a 
carriage  stop  at  the  gate,  and  then 
wind  along  the  avenue.  The  morning 
room  did  not  command  a  view  of  the 
entrance.  Suddenly  the  door  was  flung 
open. 

"  Mother ! " 

All  my  memories  were  uprooted  in 
an  instant.  I  had  no  child ;  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  youth  that  clasped  me 
in  his  arms  and  called  me  "Mother !" 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses.  I 
had  frequently  pictured  him ;  but  no 
picture  my  fancy  painted  was  like  my 
living  son  !  MY  SON  !  —  so  like,  yet 
so  unlike,  his  father  !  Smaller,  with  a 
brighter,  a  more  mirthful  expression, 
than  ever  moved  his  father's  noble 
features ;  and  so  much  light  and  sun- 
shine about  his  eyes  and  brow ! 

We  both  forgot  dear  Mrs.  Dunbar ; 
but  at  last  I  looked  for  and  found  her. 
She  had  fainted. 

"  Is  there  no  one  you  would  ask  for, 
mother  ?  " 

"  Sir  Oswald  —  is  he  well  ?" 

Oh,  how  my  boy's  brow  clouded. 
"  No,  he  is  not,"  and  he  looked  anx- 
iously in  my  face  ;  "for  some  months 
—  for  a  year  —  he  has  been  ill  at 
times,  and  much  changed ;  but  he 
would  not  have  you  told  —  he  thought 
he  should  get  better.  He  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  returning  to  England, 


but  the  physicians  said  his  native  air 
may  restore  him." 

"  Native  air  !    Is  he  in  England  ?" 

"At  Brecken  Hall.  We  arrived 
there  last  night.  I  came  thence  this 
morning.  He  bade  me  say  you  sent 
me  to  him  as  an  olive-branch ;  the 
branch  has  grown,  and  at  last  blos- 
somed. Will  you  come  with  it  to 
Brecken  Hall  ? " 

And  then  Doctor  Ridge  entered. 
He  was  so  overcome,  he  could  say  but 
little ;  and  I — oh !  how  I  hoped  against 
hope  !  I  could  not  believe  in  any  dan- 
ger to  affect  life  —  I,  who  had  seen  Sir 
Oswald  so  ill,  yet  restored  in  one  month. 
In  three  months  he  would  be  well  as 
ever. 

But  when  I  knelt  beside  his  sofa  in 
the  library,  and  saw  his  face  so  changed, 
and  felt  the  bony  pressure  of  his  hand 

—  o\,  my  heart-ache  !  my  heart-ache  ! 
It  was  long,  long  before  he  spoke  ;  but 
he  held  my  hands  firmly  —  his   eyes 
bent  on  the  ground.     At  last  he  said, 
"  Mildred,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  forgive   each  other."     How 
generous  was  that  to  me  !  —  to  ME  J :, 
And  then  he  lifted  up  my  face  between 
his  hands,  and  pushed  back  my  hah1, 
and  smiled. 

"  Mildred,  there  are  no  scars  to  be 
seen  now.  Time  has  effaced  them.  My 
poor  Mildred ! " 

Mary,  I  cannot  bear  to  write  the 
hard  words  he  heaped  upon  himself, 
making  his  marriage  a  bitter  wrong  to 
the  schoolmaster's  daughter ! 

"  No,  no,"  said  he  ;  "  my  madness 
was  born  of  revenge  —  yours  of  blind 
and  blinding  idolatry.  I  sacrificed  you 

—  you  sacrificed  yourself.     Both  were 
contrary  to  God's  law ;  and  both  brought 
punishment  to  both." 

Let  me  turn  from  those  months,  those 
years  of  hopes  and  fears,  for  a  brief 
moment. 

The  romance  of  my  life  ended  with 
the  death  of  that  most  beautiful  and 
most  unhappy  woman,  and  I  pass  rap- 
idly over  the  realities  that  followed. 
You  have  often  heard  of  your  grandfa- 
ther's lingering  illness ;  you  recollect 
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your  father's  devotion  to  that  gift  which 

—  (for  better  or  worse,  who  can  tell  ? 

—  for  it  was   God's  gift)  —  rendered 
him  careless  of  all  things  else.     The 
pride  and  impatience  of  his  childhood 
yielded  to  the  influence  his  father  at 
once  obtained  and  held  over  him ;  but 
Sir  Oswald  loved  music  himself  with 
too  deep  and  earnest  an   enthusiasm 
fiot  to  appreciate  his  son's  rare  talent. 

Living  as  they  did  in  the  loftiest  and 
purest  musical  atmosphere,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  boy's  ardent  nature 
concentrated  itself  upon  sweet  sounds, 
and  that  the  learning,  the  duties,  the 
ambition,  forming  part  and  parcel  of 
his  birthright,  became  irksome  to  him, 
particularly  so  as  at  that  time  music  in 
England  was  not  comprehended  as  it 
is  at  present  —  and  if  a  country  gen- 
tleman could  sing  a  hunting-song,  he 
was  considered  as  highly  skilled  in 
music  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  be. 

Your  father  turned  from  the  hunt- 
ing-song as  he  did  from  the  hunting 
field.  He  had  no  political  bias  —  no 
ambition  for  public  life.  His  music 
rendered  him  popular  at  Oxford ;  but 
he  achieved  none  of  the  honors  of  his 
University. 

While  on  his  couch  of  prolonged 
suffering,  Sir  Oswald  felt  that  his  son, 
whom  he  loved  with  the  deepest  affec- 
tion, would  never  fill  the  place  he 
himself  had  rashly  abandoned  in  his 
county.  This  chafed  and  distressed 
him ;  but  all  was  forgotten  when  the 
boy's  fingers  pressed  the  keys  of  his 
organ,  and  his  matchless  voice  poured 
forth  the  immortalities  of  Handel  or 
Haydn. 

Ah  !  me,  my  Mary !  I  saw  but  too 
clearly  that  those  who  have  the  noble 
birthright  of  Englishmen  should  not 
pass  the  impressible  morning  of  their 
days  amid  foreign  influences.  How 
much  that  is  solid  —  how  much  that 
is  endearing  and  enduring  —  is  sacri- 
ficed to  attain  an  accent,  or  perfect  an 
accomplishment ! 

The  passing  hours  were  freighted 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  one  heavy 
sorrow  that  my  act  had  exiled  my  dear 
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ones  at  a  period  when  they  should  have 
been  in  the  home  of  their  ancestors  ! 

Dear,  faithful  Doctor  Ridge,  and  oth- 
er helpless  doctors  with  great  names, 
held  frequent  consultations  :  but  their 
varied  opinions  merged  into  one. 
They  all  said  that  the  cause  of  Sir  Os- 
wald's fading  was  evident.  "His  feel- 
ings had  been  too  intense  —  his  brain 
overworked."  "  Great  and  active 
minds  were  subject  to  this  infidelity 
of  the  brain."  No  :  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  disease  flourished  and  tri- 
umphed only  in  the  richest  soil.  It 
must  take  its  course.  Oh,  Mary,  can 
you  conceive  the  utter  and  entire 
wretchedness  of  so  terrible  a  verdict  ? 

They  sought  to  comfort  me  by  the 
assurance  of  "no  immediate  danger." 

Days,  weeks,  months  flew  with  the 
rapidity  of  moments.  I  dared  not 
think  upon  their  fleeting. 

Sometimes  his  mind  would  return, 
as  if  from  a  far-off  country,  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  body ;  he  would  arise  in  his 
old  glory,  and  state  a  great  fact,  eluci- 
date its  truth,  and  overthrow  its  oppo- 
nents —  but  that  always  harmed  him. 
He  would  fade  again  into  forgetfulness 
of  the  past.  It  was  the  rapid  sunset 
without  the  hues  that  promise  a  glori- 
ous sunrise. 

Gradually,  however,  Sir  Oswald 
ceased  to  care  for  the  things  of  this 
world,  or  the  people  thereof.  He  was 
without  power,  but  he  was  without 
pain,  and  I  could  not  bear  even  his  son 
to  note  the  increasing  obscurity  of  his 
great  mind.  I  would  suffer  no  one 
but  Dr.  Ridge  to  approach  him  :  I  sel- 
dom needed  sleep  or  rest :  my  all  of 
life  was  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

I  knew  the  lamp  was  brilliant  still, 
though  I  saw  not  its  beams.  It  shone 
on  another  land,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
do  when  we  are  in  darkness.  There 
were  sometimes  flashes  of  the  old  light ; 
and  the  sound  of  the  organ  stealing 
through  the  door,  particularly  in  the 
twilight,  never  failed  to  recall  his  spirit 
to  its  earthly  home.  His  shadowy  hand 
would  mark  the  time  on  the  coverlet, 
and  frequently  he  would  whisper 
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through  a  movement,  commanding 
forth  my  voice  to  swell  the  melody. 

Yet  those  weeks  and  months — that 
daily  and  nightly  service — brought  to 
me  an  earthly  HEAVEN. 

He  was  all  mine  now  —  ALL  MINE  ! 
If  I  had  broken  down  in  my  watching, 
he  must  have  perished.  He  would 
take  nothing  but  from  my  hand  :  med- 
icine—  food  —  Mildred  must  give  it. 
Mildred  must  read  to  him.  He  would 
oft-times  commence  repeating  that 
beautiful  psalm,  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd ; "  and  when  his  memory 
failed,  press  my  hand  that  I  might 
continue  it.  Mildred  must  make  his 
bed  and  smooth  his  pillows ;  and  he 
would  sometimes  push  them  from  him, 
and  have  no  pillow  but  her  bosom. 

When  he  did  not  call  me  "  Mildred," 
he  called  me  "  Blessing  ! "  and  once  he 
said,  "  My  wife — not  to  be  taken  from 
me  on  earth  or  in  heaven ! " 

And  at  last,  and  in  his  extreme 
weakness,  the  wonderful  light  returned 
to  his  eyes,  and  he  said  — 

"Pray  for  me — pray  for  me — my 
love,  my  wife,  my  Blessing ! " 

That  is  all. 

And  yet  not  all ;  for  well  I  know 
that  the  Removal  called  Death  brought 
him  nearer  to  me,  and  made  me  dearer 
to  him.  I  have  the  continual  conscious- 
ness of  his  presence — permitted  most, 
when  I  need  it  most,  to  soothe,  aid, 
and  guide  me  !  I  know  him  to  have 
strengthened  me  while  writing  the  sto- 
ry which  you,  dear  Mary,  have  read  ! 

Well ;  you  may  smile  !  I  but  re- 
cord my  own  faith  in  a  great  and  ever 
fruitful  blessing.  And,  for  the  deep 
love  I  bear  you,  pray  that  hereafter  you 
may  feel  the  same  influence  —  if  it  in- 
crease your  happiness  as  surely  as  it 
has  increased  mine.  But  God  knows 
best  who  needs  and  who  does  not  need 
—  what  is  needed,  and  what  is  not 
needed,  more  than  the  written  Word  in 
which  you  trust,  nothing  doubting ! 
***** 

Your    father,    my    Mary,    married 
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young,  and  your  sweet  child-mother 
but  smiled  on  you,  and — died. 

You  remember  your  dear  father — 
his  pure  and  spotless  life,  his  loving- 
ness,  his  charity  ;  a  courtly  gentleman 
in  all  things  ;  idolized  by  the  poor,  but 
unsatisfactory  (as  a  county  gentleman) 
to  the  rich.  He  was  utterly  without 
the  talents  which  beget  ambition ;  next 
to  music  he  desired  ease,  and  wishe'd 
me  to  manage  all  things  as  I  had  done 
during  their  long  absence  abroad.  I 
thus  became  what  you,  my  darling, 
have  only  known  me  —  a  calm  con- 
centrated woman  of  business,  the  Etna 
in  my  heart  burnt  out,  and  the  lava 
overgrown  by  the  utilities  of  life.  I 
saw  how  impossible  it  was  to  change 
my  son's  nature,  or  his  habits,  and  I 
set  myself  the  task  of  promoting,  as 
far  as  a  woman  could,  all  that  my  hus- 
band's approval  had  sanctified.  You 
remember  your  dear  father's  fragile 
beauty,  and  how,  in  the  early  stage  of 
manhood,  he  was  called  from  us,  his 
passion  for  sweet  sounds  governing 
him  to  the  last.  He  truly  made 

"A  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music." 

You  can  remember  also  the  snowy 
locks,  the  cheerful  voice,  the  tender 
blessings,  of  your  very  old  godfather, 
Doctor  Ridge  ;  and  how  you  have  often 
delighted  to  tease  the  patient  loving- 
Hess  of  a  certain  "  Granny  Dunbar," 
who  shared  with  me  the  natural  cares 
and  anxieties  belonging  to  my  position 
as  sole  guardian  to  my  grand-daughter 
—  Mary  Oswald  Harvey. 

On  you,  my  darling,  now  rest  the 
honors  and  the  hopes  of  a  noble  House. 
The  world  will  think  of  that  when  they 
look  upon  you  ;  but  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter  sees  in  you  far  more  than 
"  storied  urn  or  animated  bust "  can 
tell.  To  her  your  voice  is  as  the  echo 
of  that  which  long  ago  struck  upon 
her  heart  in  her  father's  school-room. 
Your  eyes  are  of  his  color  ;  your  hair 
of  the  same  hue,  and  curls  as  did  his 
whose  form  will  be  her  last  earthly 
memory.  In  all  things  you  —  my 
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heart's  darling  —  are  the  faint  sweet 
echo  of  what  he  was,  an  echo  at  times, 
as  if  from  another  world  —  nothing 
more,  but  oh  !  so  sweet ! 

Dear  Mary  —  beloved  child  —  hope 
of  my  narrowing  future  — :  I  would  not 
have  chronicled  these  memories,  but 
that  I  desired  you  should  know  the 


facts  of  what  might  hereafter  be  re- 
peated to  you  or  to  your  children  as 
the  Romance  of  Brecken  Hall. 

I  need  not  tag  a  moral  to  my  tale. 
If  the  records  I  have  written  have  not 
taught  it,  my  story  has  been  told  in 
vain : 

WRONG  CAN  NEVER  BE  RIGHT  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A  LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

DEAR  READER. 

WHEN  any  friend  of  yours  or 
mine,  in  whose  fortunes  we  take 
an  interest,  is  about  to  start 
on  his  travels,  we  smooth  his  way 
for  him  as  well  as  we  can,  by 
giving  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  such  connections  of  ours 
as  he  may  find  on  his  line  of 
route.  We  bespeak  their  favor- 
able consideration  for  him  by 
setting  forth  his  good  qualities 
in  the  best  light  possible;  and 
then  leave  him  to  make  his  own 
way  by  his  own  merit — satisfied 
that  we  have  done  enough  in 
procuring  him  a  welcome  under 
our  friend's  roof,  and  giving  him 
at  the  outset  a  strong  extrinsic 
claim  to  our  friend's  estimation. 

Will  you  allow  me,  reader  (if 
our  short  previous  acquaintance 
authorizes  me  to  take  such  a  lib- 
erty), to  follow  the  custom  to 
which  I  have  just  adverted;  and 
to  introduce  to  your  notice  this 
book,  as  a  friend  of  mine  setting 
forth  for  the  first  time  on  his 
travels,  in  whose  well-being  I 
feel  a  very  lively  interest.  He  is 


neither  so  bulky,  nor  so  distin- 
guished a  person  as  some  of  the 
predecessors  of  his  race,  who  may 
have  sought  your  attention  in 
years  gone  by,  under  the  name 
of  "  Quarto,"  and  in  magnificent 
clothing  of  Morocco  and  Gold. 
As  for  his  intrinsic  claims  to 
your  kindness,  he  has  only  two 
that  I  shall  venture  to  advocate. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  able  to 
tell  you  something  about  a  part 
of  your  own  country  which  is 
too  rarely  visited  and  too  little 
known.  He  will  speak  to  you 
of  one  of  the  remotest  and  most 
interesting  corners  of  our  old 
English  soil:  he  will  tell  you  of 
the  grand  and  varied  scenery; 
the  mighty  Druid  relies;  the 
quaint  legends ;  the  deep,  dark 
mines  ;  the  venerable  remains  of 
early  Christianity;  and  the  plea- 
sant primitive  population  of  the 
county  of  CORNWALL.  You  will 
inquire,  can  we  believe  him  in 
all  that  he  says?  This  brings 
me  at  once  to  his  second  qualifi- 
cation— he  invariably  speaks  the 
truth.  If  he  describes  scenery  to 
you,  it  is  scenery  that  he  saw  and 
noted  on  the  spot.  If  he  gives 
little  sketches  of  character,  they 
are  sketches  drawn  from  the  life. 
(21) 
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Does     not     this     satisfy     your 
doubts  ? 

Have  I  said  enough  about  my 
friend  to  interest  you  in  him  a 
little,  when  you  meet  him  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  over 
the  great  domain  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Letters,  to  find  shelter  where 
he  can,  and  to  beg  his  passport 
from  the  Republic's  official  guard- 
ians, sitting  in  the  high-places  of 
the  Press?  (Admonish  him  ten- 
derly, good  critics  ! — touch  him 
gingerly,  or  he  will  fall  to  pieces 
under  your  hands  !)  What  more 
can  I  plead  in  his  behalf?  I  can 
only  urge  on  you  that  he  does 
not  present  himself  as  fit  for  the 
top  seats  at  the  library  table — as 
aspiring  to  the  company  of  those 
above  him — of  classical,  statisti- 
cal, political,  philosophical,  his- 
torical, or  antiquarian  high  digni- 
taries of  his  class,  of  whom  he  is 
at  best  but  the  poor  relation. 
Treat  him  not,  as  you  treat  such 
illustrious  guests  as  these !  Toss 
him  about  anywhere,  from  hand 
to  hand,  as  goodnaturedly  as  you 
can ;  stuff  him  into  your  pocket 
when  you  get  into  the  railway ; 
take  him  to  bed  with  you,  and 
poke  him  under  the  pillow ;  pre- 
sent him  to  the  rising  generation, 
to  try  if  he  can  amuse  them; 
give  him  to  the  young  ladies, 
who  (dear  souls  !)  are  always  pre- 
disposed to  the  kind  side,  and 
may  make  something  of  him  ;  in- 
troduce him  to  "  my  young  mas 
ters"  when  they  are  idling  in  a 
contemplative  and  benevolent 
frame  of  mind  over  their  cigars ! 
Nay,  advance  him,  if  you  will, 
to  the  notice  of  the  elders  them- 
selves ;  but  take  care  to  ascertain 
first  that  they  belong  to  the  order 
of  people  who  only  travel  to  gra- 
tify a  hearty  admiration  of  the 


wonderful  works  of  Nature,  and 
to  learn  to  love  their  neighbor 
better  by  seeking  him  at  his 
own  home — regarding  it,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  peculiar  privilege, 
to  derive  their  satisfaction  and 
gain  their  improvem'ent  from  ex- 
periences on  English  ground. 
Take  care  of  this;  and  who 
knows  into  what  high  society 
you  may  not  be  able  to  intro- 
duce the  bearer* of  the  present 
letter !  In  spite  of  his  habit  of 
rambling  from  subject  to  subject 
in  his  talk,  much  as  he  rambled 
from  place  to  place  in  his  travels, 
he  may  actually  find  himself,  one 
day,  basking  on  Folio  Classics 
beneath  the  genial  approval  of  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  trembling 
among  Statutes  and  Reports  un- 
der the  learned  scrutiny  of  a  Ser- 
geant at  Law ! 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    START. 

ASSUREDLY,  considering  that 
our  tour  was  to  be  a  pedestrian 
tour,  we  began  it  inconsistently 
enough,  by  sitting  down  in  the 
stern-sheets  of  a  boat;  tucking 
our  knapsacks  under  our  feet, 
and  proceeding  on  our  journey, 
not  by  making  use  of  our  own 
legs,  but  of  another  man's  oars. 

You  will  be  inclined  to  ask, 
how  many  people  are  compre- 
hended under  the  term  "we?"' 
what  was  our  object  in  travel- 
ing? and  where  we  were  travel- 
ing to?  I  answer,  that  by  ''  we," 
I  mean  the  author  of  this  book, 
and  an  artist,  as  a  traveling  com- 
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panion;  that  our  only  object  in 
traveling  was  our  own  pleasure; 
and  that  our  destination  was, 
generally,  Cornwall,  and  particu- 
larly, the  village  of  St.  Germans, 
towards  which  we  were  now  pro- 
ceeding in  our  boat  from  the 
town  of  Devonport. 

The  main  reason  that  urged  us 
to  choose  Cornwall  as  the  scene 
of  a  walking  tour  which  we  had 
long  proposed  fo  ourselves,  in 
some  part  of  our  own  country, 
was  simply  this — Cornwall  pre- 
sented to  us  the  most  untrodden 
ground  that  we  could  select  for 
our  particular  purpose.  You  may 
number  by  thousands,  admirers 
of  the  picturesque  who  have  been 
to  Wales,  to  Devonshire,  to  the 
Lakes,  to  Ireland,  to  Scotland; 
but  ask  them  if  they  have  ever 
been  to  Cornwall,  and  you  begin 
to  tell  them  off  by  twos  and 
threes  only.  Nay,  take  up  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  I  doubt 
whether  Cornwall  will  not  gain 
by  comparison  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  an  unexplored  region 
offered  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
tourist.  Have  we  not,  in  fact, 
got  under  our  thumbs,  or  in  our 
circulating  libraries,  volumes  of 
excellent  books  which  amuse  us 
with  the  personal  experiences  and 
adventures  of  travelers  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe — 
except,  perhaps,  Cornwall  and 
Kamtschatka?  That  the  latter 
place  should  still  be  left  open 
ground  to  the  modern  traveler, 
is,  in  these  days,  extraordinary 
enough ;  but  that  Cornwall  should 
share  the  same  neglect,  passes  all 
comprehension.  Yet  so  it  is. 
Even  the  railway  stops  short  at 
Plymouth,  and  shrinks  from 
penetrating  to  the  savage  regions  < 


beyond!*  In  a  word,  on  con- 
sidering where  we  should  go,  as 
pedestrians  anxious  to  walk  where 
fewest  strangers  had  walked  be- 
fore, we  found  ourselves  fairly 
limited  to  a  choice  between  Corn- 
wall and  Kamtschatka — we  were 
patriotic,  and  selected  the  former. 
While  my  traveling  companion 
was  cleaning  his  color-box,  and 
collecting  his  sketching  books,  I 
employed  myself  in  seeking  for 
information,  among  my  friends, 
on  the  subject  of  our  line  of  route. 
The  great  majority  of  them  won- 
dered what  was  the  use  of  going 
to  Cornwall.  Was  it  not  a  hor- 
ribly dreary  country,  where  you 
could  expect  to  do  nothing  but 
tumble  down  mines,  and  lose 
yourself  on  pathless  moors? 
Were  not  the  whole  population 
wreckers  and  smugglers  ?  Should 
we  not  be  cheated,  robbed,  and 
kidnapped?  Such  were  a  few 
only  of  the  opinions  that  my  in- 
quiries elicited.  Very  different, 
however,  were  the  answers  I  re- 
ceived when  I  applied  to  one 
friend  who  was  a  Cornishman, 
and  to  another  who  had  really 
been  in  Cornwall.  From  the 
first,  especially,  I  received  such 
an  account  of  what  we  might  see 
and  do  in  the  far  West  of  Eng- 
land, if  we  traveled  on  foot  and 
looked  sharply  about  us,  as 
materially  accelerated  the  day 
of  our  departure.  We  packed 


*  This  was  written  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  ;  and  it  has  become  an  obsolete 
remark  already.  A  new  Cornish  Rail- 
way, from  Penzance  to  Redruth  (to  be 
hereafter  extended  to  Truro  and  Ply- 
mouth) will  open  in  two  months  from 
the  present  time  (December,  1851).  I 
heard  the  mere  idea  of  this  railway 
talked  of  as  a  joke,  when  I  was  in 
Cornwall !— W.  W.  C. 
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up  our  knapsacks,  transported 
ourselves  at  once  to  Plymouth, 
and,  getting  to  the  western  water- 
side, saw  the  hills  of  Cornwall 
rising  before  us,  lit  by  the  last 
glorious  evening  rays  of  a  July 
sunlight. 

And*  now,  reader,  if  you  can 
follow  a  couple  of  vagrant  tour- 
ists, with  all  their  luggage  on 
their  backs ;  with  a  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  high  roads,  stage- 
coaches, time-tables,  and  guide- 
books; with  no  other  object  in 
view  but  to  wander  about  hither 
and  thither,  in  a  zig-zag  course, 
picking  up  a  trait  of  character 
here,  and  a  sketch  from  Nature 
there — why,  then,  step  into  our 
boat  by  all  means,  and  let  us  go 
to  St.  Germans  together. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to 
commit  ourselves,  at  once,  to  the 
guidance  of  the  most  amusing 
and  original  of  boatmen.  He 
was  a  fine,  strong,  swarthy  fellow, 
with  luxuriant  black  hair  and 
whiskers,  an  irresistible  broad 
grin,  and  a  thoroughly  good  opi- 
nion of  himself.  lie  gave  us  his 
name,  his  autobiography,  and  his 
opinion  of  his  own  character, 
all  in  a  breath.  He  was  called 
William  Dawle;  he  had  begun 
life  as  a  farm-laborer;  then  he 
had  become  a  sailor  in  the  Eoyal 
Navy,  as  a  suitable  change;  now 
he  was  a  licensed  waterman,  which 
was  a  more  suitable  change  still; 
he  was  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try ;  he  would  row  against  any 
man  in  England ;  he  would  take 
more  care  of  us  than  he  would 
of  his  own  sons ;  and  if  we  had 
five  hundred  guineas  apiece  in 
our  knapsacks,  he  could  keep  no 
stricter  watch  over  them  than  he 
was  determined  to  keep  now. 
Such  was  this  Phcenix  of  boat- 


men— under  such  unexceptiona- 
ble auspices  did  we  start  for  the 
shores  of  Cornwall. 

The  calm  summer  evening  drew 
near  its  close,  as  we  began  to 
move  through  the  water.  The 
broad  orb  of  the  moon  was  rising 
dim  behind  us,  above  the  dark 
majestic  trees  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe.  Already,  the  houses  of 
Devonport  looked  pale  and  in- 
distinct as  we  left  them  behind 
us.  The  innumerable  masts,  the 
lofty  men-of-war  hulks,  the  droop- 
ing sails  of  smaller  vessels — all 
the  thickly  grouped  objects  of  the 
great  port  through  which  we 
were  proceeding — assumed  a  sol- 
emn stillness  and  repose  under 
the  faint  light  that  was  now  shin- 
ing over  them.  On  this  wide 
scene,  at  other  hours  so  instinct 
in  all  its  parts  with  bustle  and 
animation,  nothing  spoke  now  of 
life  and  action — save  the  lights 
which  occasionally  broke  forth 
from  houses  on  the  hill  at  our 
side,  or  the  small  boats  passing 
at  intervals  over  the  smooth 
water,  and  soon  mysteriously  lost 
to  view  behind  the  hull  of  a  man- 
of-war,  or  in  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  river's  distant  banks. 

In  front  of  us,  the  last  glories 
of  day  still  lingered  in  the  west. 
Here/ the  sky  was  yet  bright  and 
warm  to  look  on,  though  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and,  even  now, 
the  evening  star  was  plainly  visi- 
ble. In  this  part  of  the  landscape, 
the  wooded  hills  rose  dark  and 
grand  against  their  transparent 
background  of  light.  W  here  the 
topmost  trees  grew  thinnest,  long 
strips  of  rosy  sky  appeared 
through  their  interstices;  the 
water  beyond  us  was  tinged  in 
one  place  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  prism,  in  another  with  the 
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palest  and  coldest  blue — even  the 
wet  mud-banks,  left  by  the  retir- 
ing tide,  still  glittered  with  silvery 
brightness  in  the  waning  light. 
While,  adding  solemnity  and 
mystery  to  all  beside,  the  great 
hulks,  painted  pale  yellow  and  an- 
chored close  in  against  the  black 
trees,  lay  before  us  still  and  soli- 
tary, touched  alike  by  the  earliest 
moonbeams  of  night  and  the  last 
sunlight  of  day.  As  the  twilight 
gloom  grew  on — as  the  impressive 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  scene 
deepened  and  deepened  gradually, 
until  not  even  the  distant  barking 
of  a  dog  was  now  heard  from  the 
land,  or  the  shrill  cry  of  a  sea- 
bird  from  the  sky — the  pale  massy 
hulls  of  the  old  war-ships  around 
and  beyond  us,  assumed  gradually 
a  spectral  and  mysterious  appear- 
ance, until  they  looked  more  like 
water-monsters  in  repose  than  the 
structures  of  mortal  hands,  and 
the  black  heights  behind  them 
seemed  like  lairs  from  which  thev 
had  issued  under  cover  of  the 
night ! 

It  was  such  an  evening,  and 
such  a  view,  as  I  shall  never  for- 
get. After  enjoying  the  poetry 
and  beauty  of  the  scene,  unin- 
teruptedly,  for  some  time,  we 
were  at  length  recalled  to  practical 
matters  of  business  by  a  species 
of  adjuration  suddenly  addressed 
to  us  by  that  prince  of  British 
boatmen,  Mr.  William  Dawle. 
Resting  impressively  upon  his 
oars,  and  assuming  a  deplorable  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  he  begged 
to  be  informed,  whether  we  really 
wished  him  "to  row  his  soul  out 
any  longer  against  tide?" — we 
might  laugh,  but  would  we  be  so 
kind  as  to  step  forward  a  minute 
and  feel  his  shirt  sleeves? — If  we 
were  resolved  to  go  on,  he  was 


ready ;  for  had  he  not  told  us 
that  he  would  row  against  any 
man  in  England  ? — but  he  felt  it 
due  to  his  position  as  a  licensed 
waterman,  having  the  eyes  of  the 
public  on  him,  and  courting 
inspection,  to  inform  us  that  *'  in 
three  parts  of  an  hour,  and  no 
mistake,"  the  tide  would  run  up ; 
and  that  there  was  a  place  not  far 
off,  called  Saltash, — a  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  place,  where 
we  could  get  good  beer.  If  we 
waited  there  for  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  no  race-horse  that  ever  was 
foaled  would  take  us  to  St.  Ger- 
mans so  fast  as  he  would  row  us. 
In  short,  the  point  was,  would 
we  mercifully  "  spare  his  shoul- 
ders," or  uot  ? 

As  we  belonged  to  the  saun- 
tering and  vagabond  order  of 
travelers,  and  cared  very  little  in 
how  roundabout  a  manner  we 
reached  our  destination,  we  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  mercy,  and 
spared  the  shoulders  of  Mr. 
William  Dawle ;  who,  thereupon, 
reckless  of  the  state  of  his  shirt- 
sleeves, began  to  row  again  with 
renewed  and  alarming  energy. 
Now,  he  bent  forward  over  the 
oars,  as  if  he  was  about  to  fall 
upon  us — and  now,  he  lay  back 
from  them  horizontal,  and  almost 
lost  to  view  in  the  dim  light. 
We  passed,  triumphantly,  every 
boat  proceeding  in  our  direction; 
we  brushed,  at  hair-breadth  dis- 
tances, by  vessels  at  anchor  and 
stakes  planted  in  shallow  water. 
Suddenly,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
collection  of  mud  hovels  built 
upon  mud,  appeared  in  sight; 
shortly  afterwards,  our  boat  was 
grounded  among  a  perfect  legion 
of  other  boats ;  and  the  indefati- 
gable Dawle  jumping  up  nimbly, 
seized  our  knapsacks  arid  handed 
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us  out  politely  into  the  mud.  We 
Lad  arrived  at  that  "  beautiful  and 
interesting  place,"  Saltash. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the 
tavern.  The  only  light  on  shore 
gleamed  from  the  tavern  window ; 
and,  judging  by  the  criterion  of 
noise,  the  whole  local  population 
seemed  to  be  collected  within  the 
tavern  walls.  We  opened  the 
door ;  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
small  room,  filled  with  shrimpers, 
sailors,  fishermen  and  watermen, 
all  "looming  large"  through  a 
fog  of  tobacco,  and  all  chirping 
merrily  over  their  cups ;  while 
the  hostess  sat  apart  on  a  raised 
seat  in  a  corner,  calm  and  supe- 
rior amidst  the  hubbub,  as  Nep- 
tune himself,  when  he  rose  to  the 
surface  to  save  the  pious  Eneas 
from  shipwreck,  at  the  crisis  of 
the  storm.  As  there  was  no  room 
for  us  in  this  festive  hall,  we  were 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  pri- 
vate apartment,  where  Mr.  Dawle 
proceeded  to  "  do  the  honors"  of 
Saltash,  by  admonishing  the  ser- 
vant to  be  particular  about  the 
quality  of  the  ale  she  brought, 
dusting  chairs  with  the  crown  of 
his  hat,  proposing  toasts,  snuffing 
the  candle  briskly  with  his  fingers, 
and  performing  other  pleasant 
social  attentions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Having,  as  he  imagined, 
sufficiently  propitiated  us  by  this 
course  of  conduct,  he  started  an 
entirely  new  proposition — which 
bore  reference,  however,  to  the 
old  subject  of  mercifully  sparing 
his  shoulders,  and  was  expressed 
to  the  following  effect : — Might  he 
go  now,  and  fetch  his  "  missus," 
who  lived  hard  by?  She  was 
the  very  nicest  and  strongest 
woman  in  Saltash  ;  was  able  to 
row  almost  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  would  help  him  materially  in 


getting  to  St.  Germans;  but 
perhaps  we  objected  to  admit  her 
into  the  boat  ?  We  had  but  to 
say  the  word  if  we  did ;  and 
from  that  moment  forth,  he  was 
dumb  on  the  subject  forever. 

How  could  we  resist  this  most 
irresistible  of  boatmen  ?  There 
was  something  about  his  inveter- 
ate good-humor  and  inveterate 
idleness,  his  comical  variations 
backwards  and  forwards  between 
great  familiarity  and  great  respect, 
his  honesty  on  one  point  (he  asked 
us  no  more  than  his  proper  fare  in 
the  first  instance)  and  his  ma- 
noeuvring on  another,  that  would 
have  cajoled  a  cynic  into  com- 
placency. Besides,  our  innate  sen- 
timents of  gallantry  forbade  the 
thought  of  objecting  to  the  com- 
pany and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Dawle  !  So,  we  sent  the  for- 
tunate spouse  of  this  strong  and 
useful  woman,  to  seek  her  forth- 
with— and  forthwith  did  he  return, 
with  a  very  remarkable  species  of 
"  missus,"  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
individual  of  the  male  sex — the 
stoutest,  strongest,  and  hairiest 
man  I  ever  saw — who  entered,  ex- 
haling a  relishing  odor  of  shrimps, 
with  his  shirt- sleeves  rolled  up  to 
his  shoulders  !  "  Gentlemen  both, 
good  evening,"  said  this  urbane 
giant,  looking  dreamily  forward 
two  feet  over  our  heads,  and  then 
settling  himself  solemnly  on  a 
bench — never  more  to  open  his 
lips  in  our  presence ! 

Our  worthy  boatman's  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  he  had 
thus  presented  to  us,  involved 
some  humiliating  circumstances. 
His  "  missus"  had  flatly  refused  to 
aid  her  lord  and  master  in  the 
exertion  of  rowing,  and  had  prac- 
tically carried  out  her  refusal  by 
immediately  going  to  bed  before 
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his  face.  As  for  the  shrimp-scented 
giant,  Mr.  Dawle  informed  me  (in 
a  whisper)  that  his  name  was 
•'Dick ;"  that  he  had  met  him  out- 
side, and  had  asked  him  to  favor 
us  with  his  company,  because  he 
was  a  very  amusing  man,  if  we 
could  only  bring  him  out;  and 
was  capable  of  beguiling  the  time, 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
tide,  by  an  excellent  story  or  two. 
Presuming  that  a  fresh  supply  of 
ale  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
develop  the  latent  humor  of  our 
new  friend,  we  ordered  a  second 
quart ;  but  it  unhappily  produced 
no  effect.  (It  would  have  required, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  gallon  to 
have  attained  the  desired  result.) 
"  Dick"  sat  voiceless  and  vacant, 
staring  steadily  at  the  candle,  and 
occasionally  groaning  softly  to 
himself,  as  if  he  had  something 
dreadful  on  his  mind  and  dared 
not  disburthen  it  in  company. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  in  despair, 
all  hope  of  enjoying  the  comic 
amusement  which  had  been  pro- 
mised us,  we  left  our  bulky  hu- 
morist still  silent  and  portentous 
as  a  Quaker  at  "  meeting" — proof 
alike  against  the  potency  of  the 
ale  and  the  blandishments  of  Mr. 
Dawle — and  went  out  at  the  last 
moment  to  make  our  observations 
on  Saltash  by  night. 

The  moonlight  gave  us  very 
little  assistance,  as  we  groped  our 
way  up  a  steep  hill,  down  which 
two  rows  of  old  cottages  seemed 
to  be  gradually  toppling  into  the 
water  beyond.  Here  and  there, 
an  open  door  showed  us  a  Rem- 
brandt scene — a  glowing  red  fire 
brilliantly  illuminating  the  face 
of  a  woman  cooking  at  it,  or  the 
forms  of  ragged  children  asleep 
on  the  hearth ;  and  leaving  all  be- 
side— figures,  furniture,  and  rough 


raftered  ceiling — steeped  in  grand 
and  gloomy  shadow.  There  were 
plenty  of  loose  stones  in  the  road, 
to  trip  up  the  feet  of  inquisitive 
strangers;  there  was  plenty  of 
stinking  water  bubbling  musically 
down  the  kennel;  and  there  were 
no  lamps  of  any  kind,  to  throw 
the  smallest  light  upon  any  topo- 
graphical subject  of  inquiry  what- 
ever. When  I  have  proceeded 
thus  far,  and  have  further  in- 
formed the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  Charles  the  Second 
conferred  upon  Saltash  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  a  Mayor 
and  six  Aldermen — that  it  had 
the  honor  and  advantage,  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  of  sending  two 
members  to  Parliament — and  that 
it  still  possesses  various  municipal 
privileges  of  an  equally  despotic 
and  lucrative  nature,  connected 
with  oyster-fisheries,  anchorage, 
salvage,  ferries,  and  market-tolls — 
I  have  said  all  that  I  can  about 
Saltash ;  and  must  request  the 
reader's  permission  to  return  to 
the  tavern  without  further  delay. 
Here,  the  scene  had  changed 
since  our  departure.  The  jovial 
company  of  the  public  room  had 
penetrated  into  the  private  par- 
lor. In  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
stood  Mr.  Dawle,  haranguing,  with 
the  last  glass  of  ale  in  his  hand ; 
by  his  side  was  his  son,  who  had 
been  bribed,  for  the  paltry  con- 
sideration of  sixpence,  to  relieve 
his  parent's  shoulders  by  helping 
to  row  us  to  St.  Germans ;  and, 
on  the  old  bench,  in  the  old  posi- 
tion, with  the  old  fixed  stare 
straight  into  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  sat  the  imperturbable 
"Dick" — stolid  and  gloomy  as 
ever,  in  the  midst  of  the  festive 
uproar.  It  was  now  high  time 
to  proceed.  So  we  gave  the  word 
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to  depart.  But  an  unexpected 
obstacle  impeded  us  at  the  door- 
way. All  the  women  who  could 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  pass- 
age, suddenly  fell  down  at  our 
feet,  and  began  scrubbing  the 
dust  off'  our  shoes  with  the  cor- 
ners of  their  aprons;  informing 
us,  at  the  same  time,  in  shrill 
chorus,  that  this  was  an  ancient 
custom  to  which  we  must  submit ; 
and  that  any  stranger  who  entered 
a  Saltash  house,  and  had  his  shoes 
dusted  by  Saltash  women,  was 
expected  to  pay  his  footing,  by 
giving  a  trifle — say  sixpence — for 
liquor ;  after  which,  he  became  a 
free  and  privileged  citizen  for  life. 
As  I  do  not  remember  that  this 
interesting  custom  is  mentioned 
among  the  other  municipal  privi- 
leges of  Saltash,  in  any  Itineraries 
or  Histories  of  Cornwall,  I  com- 
municate it,  in  all  humility,  to 
any  antiquarian  gentleman  who 
may  be  disposed  to  make  a 
scientific  use  of  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large. 

On  departing  at  last  for  St. 
Germans,  grave  doubts  arose  in 
our  minds,  as  to  the  effect  which 
Dawle's  potations  of  ale  might 
have  on  his  professional  exer- 
tions as  a  licensed  waterman.  We 
were  immediately  relieved,  how- 
ever, by  finding  that  what  he  had 
drunk  had  influenced  him  for 
good,  rather  than  for  evil — he 
talked  less,  and  rowed  more. 
Smoothly  and  swiftly  we  glided 
through  the  still  water.  The  tide 
had  now  been  flowing  for  some 
time;  the  arm  of  the  sea,  up 
which  we  were  proceeding,  was 
in  many  places  more  than  half  a 
mile  across;  on  the  broad,  smooth 
surface  of  the  stream,  the  moon- 
light lay  fair  and  unruffled ;  the 
woods  clothing  the  hills  on  each 


side,  grew  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  darkly  reflected, 
all  along,  in  solemn,  winding 
shapes.  Sometimes  we  passed  an 
old  ship,  rotten  and  rnastless,  an- 
chored solitary,  midway  between 
land  and  land.  Sometimes  we 
saw,  afar  off,  a  light  in  a  fisher- 
man's cottage  among  the  trees ; 
but  we  met  no  boats,  saw  no  liv- 
ing beings,  heard  no  voices,  on 
our  lonely  way.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  before  we  reached  the 
landing-place;  got  out  in  the  mud 
again  here;  and,  guided  by  our 
trusty  boatman,  began  to  ascend 
the  hill-path  that  led  to  St.  Ger- 
mans. 

The  village  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  inland.  Mr.  Dawle's 
account  of  it  was  not  cheering. 
He  described  it  tersely  (and,  as 
we  afterwards  found,  truly),  as  "  a 
d — d  strap  of  a  place/' — meaning 
thereby,  that  it  consisted  of  one 
long  street  only  ;  thus  answering 
to  the  mathematical  definition  of 
a  line — "  length  without  breadth." 
The  inn,  when  we  arrived  at  it, 
was  locked  up  for  the  night. 
After  much  kicking  at  the  door, 
we  succeeded  in  inducing  the  land- 
lady to  look  down  on  us  from  her 
bedroom  window ;  and  a  very 
cautious  and  distrustful  woman 
she  soon  proved  to  be.  First,  she 
required  to  be  informed  what  sort 
of  characters  we  were  ? — which 
gave  Dawle  an  opportunity  of 
loudly  assuring  her,  that  he  was 
a  licensed  waterman,  and  that  ice 
were  "  right-down  gentlemen,  and 
no  mistake!"  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  the  landlady  next  declared, 
that  nothing  should  induce  her 
to  admit  us,  until  she  bad  first 
discovered  whether  she  had  any 
aired  sheets,  or  not.  These  cham- 
ber luxuries  being  fortunately 
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found  to  be  forthcoming,  the  door 
was  unbolted ;  and  we  found  our- 
selves at  last  admitted  to  a  shelter 
for  the  night  on  Cornish  ground. 

Our  parting  with  Dawle  was 
characteristic  on  his  side.  Inter- 
preting the  right  way  certain  con- 
vulsive motions  of  his  arms  and 
twitchings  of  his  countenance, 
when  he  carne  to  bid  us  farewell, 
we  held  out  our  hands  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  found  them  instantly 
caught  and  shaken  with  a  fervor 
which  was  as  physically  painful, 
as  it  was  morally  gratifying. 
"  Good-bye,  gentlemen !"  cried  our 
friendly  boatman,  in  his  heartiest 
tones;  "you  have  been  very  kind 
to  me— God  bless  you  both !  I 
should  like  to  walk  all  over  Corn- 
wall with  you — and  I  would,  if  I 
could  leave  the  missus,  and  get 
anybody  to  take  care  of  my  boat ! 
Bill,  boy  !"  (reproachfully  to  his 
son),  'takeoff  your  hat,  and  make 
a  bow  directly  ! — Good-bye,  gen- 
tlemen ;  God  speed  you  both  !" — 
and  away  he  went,  to  row  back 
to  Saltash. 

As  for  St.  Germans,  let  me 
honestly  confess  that  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  about  it.  Mr.  Dawle's 
happy  metaphorical  description 
of  the  village,  as  "a  strap  of  a 
place,"  at  once  anticipates  and 
expresses  all  that  I  could  write 
on  topographical  matters.  Beaten 
out  of  the  field,  therefore,  at  all 
points;  and  having  by  this  time 
duly  concluded  the  narration  of 
our  "  Start,"  nothing  remains  for 
me  but  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
evening  when  we  strapped  on 
our  knapsacks  for  the  first  time, 
and  set  out  on  our  "Views  A-Foot, 
or  Travels  Beyond  Railways, "joy- 
ously, and  in  good  earnest. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A   FISHIXG-TOWX  ON  THE   SOUTH 
COAST. 

THE  time  is  ten  o'clock  at 
night — the  scene,  a  bank  by  the 
road-side,  crested  with  young  fir- 
trees,  and  affording  a  temporary 
place  of  repose  to  two  travelers, 
who  are  enjoying  the  cool  night- 
air,  picturesquely  extended  flat 
on  their  backs — or  rather,  on 
their  knapsacks,  which  now  form 
part  and  parcel  of  their  backs. 
In  their  present  position,  these 
travelers  are  (to  speak  geographi- 
cally) bounded  toward  the  east 
by  a  long  road  winding  down  the 
side  of  a  rocky  hill ;  towards  the 
west,  by  the  broad,  half-dry 
channel  of  a  tidal  river ;  towards 
the  north,  by  trees,  hills,  and 
upland  valleys;  and  towards  the 
south,  by  an  old  bridge  and  some 
houses  near  it,  with  lights  in  their 
windows  faintly  reflected  in  shal- 
low water.  The  reader  has 
doubtless  already  discovered  who 
the  two  travelers  are ;  but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  explain,  without 
further  delay,  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  prospect  around 
them  represents  a  place  called 
Looe — the  fishing-town  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
their  destination  for  the  night. 

They  had,  by  this  time,  accom- 
plished their  initiation  into  the 
process  of  walking  under  a  knap- 
sack, with  the  most  complete  and 
encouraging  success.  You,  who 
in  these  days  of  vehement  bustle, 
business  and  competition,  can 
still  find  time  to  travel  for  pleas- 
ure alone — you,  who  have  yet  to 
become  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  railways,  coaches, 
and  saddle-horses — patronize,  I 
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exhort  you,  th.it  first  and  oldest- 
established  of  all  conveyances, 
your  own  legs!  Think  on  your 
tender  partings  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  railway  bell ;  think  on  the 
coachman's  detested  voice  that 
summoned  you  famishing  from  a 
good  dinner-table ;  think  of  lug- 
gage confided  to  extortionate  por- 
ters, of  horses  casting  shoes  and 
catching  colds,  of  cramped  legs 
and  numbed  feet,  of  vain  long- 
ings to  get  down  for  a  moment 
here,  and  to  delay  for  a  pleasant 
half  hour  there — think  of  all  these 
manifold  hardships  of  riding  at 
your  ease ;  and  the  next  time  you 
leave  home,  strap  your  luggage 
on  your  shoulders,  take  your 
stick  in  your  hand,  set  forth  de- 
livered from  a  perfect  parapher- 
nalia of  incumbrances,  to  go 
where  you  will,  how  you  will — 
the  free  citizen  of  the  whole 
traveling  world  !  Thus  indepen- 
dent, what  may  you  not  accom- 
plish?— what  pleasure  is  there 
that  you  cannot  enjoy  ?  Are  you 
an  artist  ? — you  can  stop  to  sketch 
every  point  of  view  that  strikes 
your  eye.  Are  you  a  philanthro- 
pist?— you  can  go  into  every 
cottage  and  talk  to  every  human 
being  you  pass.  Are  you  a 
botanist,  or  geologist? — you  may 
pick  up  leaves  and  chip  rocks 
wherever  you  please,  the  live- 
long day.  Are  you  a  valetudi- 
narian?— you  may  physic  your- 
self by  Nature's  own  simple  pre- 
scription, walking  in  fresh  air. 
Are  you  dilatory  and  irresolute? 
— you  may  dawdle  to  your  heart's 
content ;  you  may  change  all  your 
plans  a  dozen  times  in  a  dozen 
hours ;  you  may  tell  "  Boots"  at 
the  inn  to  call  you  at  six  o'clock, 
may  fall  asleep  again  (ecstatic 
.sensation !)  five  minutes  after  he 


has  knocked  at  the  door,  and  riay 
get  up  two  hours  later,  to  pursue 
your  journey,  with  perfect  im- 
punity and  satisfaction.  For,  to 
you,  what  is  a  time-table  but 
waste-paper? — and  a  "booked 
place"  but  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages  ?  You  dread,  perhaps,  blis- 
ters on  your  feet — sponge  your 
feet  with  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
and  show  me  blisters  after  that, 
if  you  can  1  You  strap  on  your 
knapsack  for  the  first  time,  and 
frve  minutes  afterwards  feel  an 
aching  pain  in  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  your  neck — walk  on,  and 
the  aching  will  walk  off  I  How 
do  we  overcome  our  first  painful 
cuticular  reminiscences  of  first 
getting  on  horseback  ? — by  riding 
again.  Apply  the  same  rule  to 
carrying  the  knapsack,  and  be 
assured  of  the  same  successful 
result.  Again  and  uncompromis- 
ingly I  say  it,  therefore — walk, 
and  be  merry;  walk,  and  be 
healthy ;  walk,  and  be  your  own 
master ! — walk,  to  enjoy,  to  ob- 
serve, to  improve,  as  no  riders 
can  ! — walk,  and  you  are  the  best 
peripatetic  impersonation  of  genu- 
ine holiday  enjoyment  that  is  to 
be  met  with  on  the  surface  of  this 
work-a-day  world  I 

How  much  more  could  I  not 
say  in  praise  of  a  pedestrian  tour? 
But  it  is  getting  late ;  dark  night- 
clouds  are  marching  slowly  over 
I  the  sky,  to  the  whistling  music  of 
the  wind  ;  we  must  leave  our  bank 
by  the  road-side,  pass  one  end  of 
the  old  bridge,  walk  along  a  nar- 
row winding  street,  and  enter  the 
cleanest  of  inns,  where  we  are 
welcomed  by  the  kindest  of  land- 
ladies, and  waited  on  by  the  fairest 
of  chambermaids.  Succulent  was 
our  supper  in  these  halls  of 
plenty;  fiercely  did  the  strong 
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ale  spout  forth  from  the  bottle's 
mouth,  impatient  to  minister  to 
the  thirsty  throat:  wide,  white, 
and  tempting  spread  the  spotless 
sheets  on  great  drowsy  four  post 
beds  of  the  olden  time.  Bon  sow-, 
reader !  If  Looe  prove  not  to  be  a 
little  sea-shore  paradise  to-mor- 
row, then  is  there  no  virtue  in  the 

good  omens  of  to-night. 
****** 

The  first  point  for  which  we 
made  in  the  morning,  was  the  old 
bridge;  and  a  most  picturesque 
and  singular  structure  we  found  if 
to  be.  Its  construction  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet  long,  and  has 
fourteen  arches,  no  two  of  which 
are  on  the  same  scale.  The  stout 
buttresses  built  between  each  arch, 
are  hollowed  at  the  top  into  curi- 
ous triangular  places  of  refuge  for 
pedestrians,  the  roughly  paved 
roadway  being  just  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  passage  of  one  cart 
at  a  time.  On  some  of  these  but- 
tresses, towards  the  middle,  once 
stood  an  oratory,  or  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anne  ;  but  no  vestiges 
of  it  now  remain.  The  old  bridge, 
however,  still  rises  sturdily  en- 
ough on  its  ancient  foundations  ; 
and,  whatever  the  point  from 
which  its  silver-grey  stones  and 
quaint  arches  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  may  be  beheld,  forms  no 
mean  adjunct  to  the  charming 
landscape  around  it. 

Looe  is  known  to  have  existed 
as  a  town  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I. ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  primitive 
places  in  England.  The  river  di- 
vides it  into  East  and  West  Looe ; 
and  the  view  from  the  bridge, 
looking  towards  the  two  little  co- 
lonies of  houses  thus  separated,  is 


in  some  respects  almost  unique. 
At  each  side  of  you  rise  high 
ranges  of  beautifully  wooded  hills ; 
here  and  there  a  cottage  peeps  out 
among  the  trees,  the  winding  path 
that  leads  to  it  being  now  lost  to 
sight  in  the  thick  foliage,  now  vi- 
sible again  as  a  thin  serpentine 
line  of  soft  grey.  Midway  on  the 
slopes,  appear  the  gardens  ot 
Looe,  built  up  the  acclivity  on 
stone  terraces  one  above  another, 
thus  displaying  the  veritable  gar- 
den architecture  of  the  mountains 
of  Palestine  magically  transplant- 
ed to  the  side  of  an  English  hill. 
Here,  in  this  soft  and  genial  at- 
mosphere, the  dydrangea  is  a 
common  flower-bed  ornament,  the 
fuchsia  grows  lofty  and  luxuriant 
in  the  poorest  cottage  garden,  the 
myrtle  flourishes  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  tender  tamarisk  is 
the  wild  plant  of  every  farmers 
hedge.  Looking  lower  down  the 
hills  yet,  you  see  the  houses  of 
the  town  straggling  out  towards 
the  sea  along  each  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver, in  mazes  of  little  narrow 
streets ;  curious  old  quays  project 
over  the  water  at  different  points; 
coast-trade  vessels  are  being  load- 
ed and  unloaded,  built  in  one 
place  and  repaired  in  another,  all 
within  view;  while  the  prospect 
of  hills,  harbor,  and  houses  thus 
quaintly  combined  together,  is 
beautifully  closed  by  the  English 
Channel,  just  visible  as  a  small 
strip  of  blue  water,  pent  in  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  two  promon- 
tories which  stretch  out  on  either 
side  to  the  beach. 

Such  is  Looe  as  beheld  from  a 
distance ;  and  it  looses  none  of  its 
attractions  when  you  look  at  it 
more  closely.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  straight  street  in  the 
place.  No  martinet  of  an  archi- 
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tect  has  been  here,  to  drill  the 
old  stone  houses  into  regimental 
regularity.  Sometimes  you  go 
down  steps  into  the  ground  floor, 
sometimes  you  mount  an  outside 
staircase  to  get  to  the  bed-rooms. 
Never  were  such  places  devised 
for  hide  and  seek  since  that  ex- 
citing nursery  pastime  was  first 
invented.  No  house  has  fewer 
than  two  doors  leading  into  two 
different  lanes ;  some  have  three, 
opening  at  once  into  a  court,  a 
street  and  a  wharf,  all  situated  at 
different  points  of  the  compass. 
The  shops,  too,  have  their  divert- 
ing irregularities,  as  well  as  the 
town.  Here  you  might  call  a 
man  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  as  the 
best  and  truest  compliment  you 
could  pay  him — for  here  one  shop 
combines  in  itself  a  smart  drug- 
mongering,  cheese-mongering,  sta-, 
tionery,  grocery,  and  oil  and  Ita- 
lian line  of  business ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  such  cosmopolitan  miscel- 
lanies as  wrinkled  apples,  dusty 
nuts,  cracked  slate  pencils  and 
fly-blown  mock  jewelry.  The 
moral  good  which  you  derive,  in 
the  first  pane  of  a  window,  from 
the  cpntemplation  of  brief  biogra- 
phies of  murdered  missionaries, 
and  serious  tracts  against  intem- 
perance and  tight  lacing,  you  lose 
in  the  second,  before  such  fleshly 
temptations  as  gingerbread  shirt- 
studs,  and  fascinating  white  hats 
for  Sunday  wear,  at  two  and  nine- 
pence  apiece.  Let  no  man  rash- 
ly say  that  he  has  seen  all  that 
British  enterprise  can  do  for  the 
extension  of  British  commerce, 
until  he  has  carefully  studied  the 
shop-fronts  of  the  tradesmen  of 
Looe. 

Then,  when  you  have  at  last 
threaded  your  way  successfully 
through  the  streets,  and  have  got 


out  on  the  beach,  you  see  a  pretty 
miniature  bay,  formed  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  green  hill  on  the 
right,  and  by  fine  jagged  slate- 
rocks  on  the  left.  Before  this 
seaward  quarter  of  the  town  is 
erected  a  strong  bulwark  of  rough 
stones,  to  resist  the  incursion  of 
high  tides.  Here,  the  idlers  of 
the  place  assemble  to  lounge  and 
gossip,  to  look  out  for  any  out- 
ward-bound ships  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Channel,  and  to  criti- 
cise the  appearance  and  glorify  the 
capabilities  of  the  little  fleet  of 
Looe  fishing-boats,  riding  snugly 
at  anchor  before  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay. 

The  inhabitants  number  some 
fourteen  hundred ;  and  are  as 
good-humored  and  unsophistica- 
ted a  set  of  people  as  you  will 
meet  with  anywhere.  The  Fish- 
eries and  the  Coast  Trade  form 
their  principal  means  of  subsis- 
tence. The  women  take  a  very 
fair  share  of  the  hard  work  out 
of  the  men's  hands.  You  con- 
stantly see  them  carrying  coals 
from  the  vessels  to  the  quay  in 
curious  hand-barrows :  they  laugh, 
scream  and  run  in  each  other's 
way  incessantly:  but  these  little 
irregularities  seem  to  assist,  rather 
than  impede  them,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  tasks.  As  to  the 
men,  one  absorbing  interest  ap- 
pears to  govern  them  all.  The 
whole  day  long  they  are  mending 
boats,  painting  boats,  cleaning 
boats,  rowing  boats,  or,  standing 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
looking  at  boats.  The  children 
seem  to  be  children  in  size,  and 
children  in  nothing  else.  They 
congregate  together  in  sober  little 
groups,  and  hold  mysterious  con- 
versations,  in  a  dialect  which  we 
cannot  understand.  If  they  ever 
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do  tumble  down,  soil  their  pina- 
fores, throw  stones,  or  make  mud 
pies,  they  practise  these  juvenile 
vices  in  a  midnight  secrecy  that 
no  stranger's  eye  can  penetrate. 

At  Looe,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Cornwall,  there  is  an  unusually 
large  congregation  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  presided  over  by 
teachers  unusually  gifted  in  the 
art  of  preaching  and  singing  ex- 
clusively through  the  regular 
Methodist  organ  of  elocution — 
the  nose.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  obtrusive  sanctity  of  manner 
and  phrase,  b;y  the  assumption  of 
which  these  men  appear  deter- 
mined to  degrade  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  all  whom  they  cannot 
convert,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
they  have  worked  great  and  per- 
manent good  among  the  popula- 
tion of  Cornwall.  And  the  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  teachers  of 
Methodism  enter  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  as  men  socially  related 
in  language  and  manners  to  those 
whom  they  come  to  convert.  This 
gives  them  the  first  great  claim, 
to  be  heard  favorably,  to  be  re- 
cognized as  brethren.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  Church  have  no  such 
advantage.  However  zealously 
they  may  work  in  their  vocation, 
they  have  still  arrayed  against 
them  the  obstacle  of  their  own 
social  position,  the  excluding  in- 
fluence of  those  nameless,  inde- 
scribable peculiarities  of  tone, 
manner,  and  phrase,  which  are  j 
habits  of  their  class  and  part  of  j 
their  education  ;  which  they  can- 
not shake  off  at  a  moment's  bid- 
ding, if  they  would ;  and  which, 
trifles  though  they  be,  are  never- 
theless instantly  and  intuitively 
remarked  by  the  man  of  a  lower 
grade  with  secret  awe,  envy,  or 
astonishment — feelings  all  three, 
2 


1  not  very  compatible  with  prompt 
I  sympathy  and  hearty  conviction. 
|  Is  it  impossible  to  admit  a  lower 
order  in  the  Church,  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction  —  under  due 
guidance  and  regulated  authority 
— to  the  lower  order  in  the  state  ? 
Having  ranks  in  the  Church  al- 
ready, it  is  not  very  easy  to  dis- 
cern the  peril  of  extending  them 
a  little  downwards,  and  not  very 
sanguine  to  anticipate,  if  this  ex- 
j  periment  were  tried,  that  in  some 
cottages  at  least,  the  Prayer-book 
might  then  take  the  treasured 
place  next  the  Bible,  which  is  now 
exclusively  occupied  by  Wesley's 
Hymns. 

To  return  to  the  population : — 
In  that  second  period  of  the  dark 
ages,  when  there  were  High  To- 
ries and  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
land,  Looe  (containing  at  that  time 
nothing  like  the  number  of  in- 
habitants which  it  now  possesses) 
sent  four  members  to  Parliament ! 
The  ceremony  by  which  two  of 
these  members  were  elected,  as  it 
was  described  to  me  by  a  man  who 
remembered  witnessing  it,  must 
have  been  an  impressive  sight  in- 
deed to  any  foreigner  interested 
in  studying  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  "  Poll,"  one  division  of 
the  borough  sent  six  electors,  and 
another  four,  to  record  their  im- 
posing aggregate  of  votes  in  favor 
of  any  two  smiling  civil  gentle- 
men, who  came,  properly  recom- 
mended, to  ask  for  them.  This 
done,  the  ten  electors  walked  qui- 
etly home  in  one  direction,  and 
the  two  members  walked  quietly 
off  in  another,  to  perform  the  fa- 
tiguing duty  of  representing  their 
constituents'  interests  in  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  election  was 
quite  a  snug  little  family  party 
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affair,  in  these  "  good  old  times." 
The  ten  gentlemen  who  voted,  and 
the  other  two  gentlemen  who  took 
their  votes,  just  made  up  a  com- 
fortable compact  dozen,  all  to- 
gether ! 

But  this  state  of  things  was  too 
harmonious  to  last  in  such  a  world 
of  discords  as  ours.  The  day 
of  innovation  came:  turbulent 
Whigs  and  Eadicals  laid  uncivil 
hands  on  the  Looe  polling-booth, 
and  politically  annihilated  the 
pleasant  party  of  twelve.  Since 
that  disastrous  period  the  town 
has  sent  no  members  to  Parlia- 
ment at  all;  and  very  little,  in- 
deed, do  the  townspeople  appear 
to  care  about  so  great  a  depriva- 
tion. In  case  the  reader  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  this  in- 
difference to  municipal  privileges, 
to  the  supineness  rather  than  the 
philosophy  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  establish 
their  just  claims  to  be  considered 
us  possessing  plenty  of  public 
spirit,  prompt  decision,  and  wise 
fertility  of  resource  in  cases  of 
emergency,  by  relating  in  this 
place  the  true  story  of  how  the 
people  of  Looe  got  rid  of  the 
rats. 

About  a  mile  out  at  sea,  to  the 
southward  of  the  town,  rises  a 
green  triangularly  shaped  emi- 
nence, called  Looe  Island.  Here, 
many  years  ago,  a  ship  was 
wrecked.  Not  only  were  the 
sailors  saved,  but  several  free 
passengers  of  the  rat  species, 
who  had  got  on  board,  nobody 
knew  how,  where,  or  when,  were 
also  preserved  by  their  own 
strenuous  exertions,  and  wisely 
took  up  permanent  quarters  for 
the  future  on  the  terra  firma  of 
Looe  Island.  In  process  of  time, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 


nature,  these  rats  increased  and 
multiplied  exceedingly;  and,  be- 
ing confined  all  round  within 
certain  limits  by  the  sea,  soon 
became  a  palpable  and  tremen- 
dous nuisance.  Destruction  was 
threatened  to  the  agricultural 
produce  of  all  the  small  patches 
of  cultivated  land  on  the  island 
— it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
any  man  who  ventured  there  bv 
himself,  might  not  share  the  fate 
of  Bishop  Hatto,  and  be  de- 
voured by  rats.  Under  these 
pressing  circumstances,  the  peo- 
ple of  Looe  determined  to  make 
one  united  and  vehement  effort 
to  extirpate  the  whole  colony  of 
invaders.  Ordinary  means  of 
destruction  had  been  tried  already 
and  without  effect.  It  was  said 
that  rats  left  for  dead  on  the 
ground  had  mysteriously  revived 
faster  than  they  could  be  picked 
up  and  skinned,  or  flung  into  the 
sea.  Eats  desperately  wounded 
had  got  away  into  their  holes, 
and  become  convalescent,  and  in- 
creased and  multiplied  again 
more  productively  than  ever. 
The  great  problem  was,  not  how 
to  kill  the  rats,  but  how  to  anni- 
hilate them  so  effectually  that 
the  whole  population  might  cer- 
tainly know  that  the  re-appear- 
ance even  of  one  of  them  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 
This  was  the  problem,  and  it  was 
solved  in  the  following  manner  : 
—All  the  available  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  called  to  join 
in  a  great  hunt.  The  rats  were 
caught  by  every  conceivable  arti- 
fice; and,  once  taken,  were  in- 
stantly and  ferociously  smothered 
in  onions ;  the  corpses  were  then 
decently  laid  out  on  clean  china 
dishes,  and  straightway  eaten  with 
vindictive  relish  by  the  people  of 
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Looe.  Never  was  any  invention 
for  destroying  rats  so  complete 
and  so  successful  as  this  !  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
could  eat,  could  swear  to  the 
death  and  annihilation  of  all  the 
rats  they  had  eaten.  The  local  re- 
turns of  dead  rats  were  not  made 
by  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  by 
the  bills  of  fare ;  it  was  getting 
rid  of  a  nuisance  by  the  unheard- 
of  process  of  stomaching  a  nui- 
sance !  Day  after  day  passed  on, 
and  rats  disappeared  by  hundreds 
never  to  return.  What  could  all 
their  cunning  and  resolution  avail 
them  now?  They  had  resisted 
before,  and  could  have  resisted 
still,  the  ordinary  force  of  dogs, 
ferrets,  traps,  sticks,  stones,  and 
guns,  arrayed  against  them ;  but 
when  to  these  engines  of  assault 
were  added,  as  auxiliaries,  smo- 
thering onions,  scalding  stew- 
pans,  hungry  mouths,  sharp  teeth, 
good  digestions,  and  the  gastric 
juice,  what  could  they  do  but 
give  in?  Swift  and  sure  was 
the  destruction  that  now  over- 
whelmed them — everybody  who 
wanted  a  dinner  had  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  hunting  them 
down  to  the  very  last.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  the  island 
was  cleared  of  the  usurpers. 
Cheeses  remained  entire :  ricks 
rose  uninjured.  And  this  is  the 
true  story  of  how  the  people  of 
Looe  got  rid  of  the  rats ! 

It  will  not  much  surprise  any 
reader  who  has  been  good-natured 
enough  to  peruse  the  preceding 
pages  with  some  attention,  to  hear 
that  we  idly  delayed  the  day  of 
departure  from  the  pleasant  fish- 
ing-town on  the  south  coast,  which 
was  now  the  place  of  our  sojourn. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was 
not  easy  to  quit  in  any  hurry  the 


comfortable  precincts  of  the  inn. 
The  smiles  of  our  fair  chamber- 
maid, and  the  cookery  of  our  ex- 
cellent hostess,  addressed  us  in 
syren  tones  of  allurement  which 
we  had  not  the  virtue  to  resist. 
Then,  it  was  difficult  to  leave  un- 
explored any  of  the  numerous 
walks  in  the  neighborhood — all 
delightfully  varied  in  character, 
and  each  possessing  its  own  at- 
tractive point  of  view.  Even 
when  we  had  made  our  determi- 
nation and  fixed  our  farewell  day, 
a  great  boat-race  and  a  great  tea- 
drinking,  which  everybody  de- 
clared was  something  that  every- 
body else  ought  to  see,  interfered 
to  detain  us.  We  delayed  yet 
once  more  to  partake  in  the  festi- 
vities, and  found  that  they  sup- 
plied us  with  all  the  necessary  re- 
solution to  quit  Looe,  which  we 
had  hitherto  wanted  ;  we  had  re- 
mained to  assist  at  a  failure  on  a 
very  large  scale. 

As,  in  addition  to  the  boat-race, 
there  was  to  be  a  bazaar  on  the 
beach  ;  and  as  fine  weather  was 
therefore  an  essential  requisite  on 
the  occasion,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  we  had  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  rain. 
In  the  forenoon,  however,  the  sun 
shone  with  treacherous  brilliancy; 
and  all  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood fluttered  out  in  his  beams, 
gay  as  butterflies.  What  dazzling 
gowns,  what  flaring  parasols,  what 
joyous  cavalcades  on  cart-horses, 
did  we  see  on  the  road  that  led  to 
the  town !  What  a  mixture  of 
excitement,  confusion,  anxiety, 
and  importance,  possessed  every- 
body !  What  frolic  and  felicity 
attended  the  popular  gatherings 
on  the  beech,  until  the  fatal  mo- 
ment when  the  gun  fired  for  the 
first  race!  Then,  as  if  at  that 
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signal,  the  clouds  began  to  muster 
in  ominous  blackness ;  the  deceit- 
ful sunlight  disappeared ;  the  rain 
came  down  for  the  day — a  steady, 
noiseless,  malicious  rain,  that  at 
once  forbade  all  hope  of  clear 
weather.  Dire  was  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  poor  ladies  of  Looe. 
They  ran  hither  and  thither  for 
shelter,  in  lank  wet  muslin  and 
under  dripping  parasols,  display- 
ing in  the  lamentable  emergency 
of  the  moment,  all  sorts  of  myste- 
rious interior  contrivances  for  ex- 
panding around  them  the  exterior 
magnificence  of  their  gowns,  which 
we  never  ought  to  have  seen.  De- 
serted were  the  stalls  of  the  ba- 
zaar, for  the  parlors  of  the  ale- 
houses; unapplauded  and  unob- 
served, strained  at  the  oar  the 
stout  rowers  in  the  boat-race. 
Everybody  ran  to  cover,  except 
some  seafaring  men  who  cared 
nothing  for  weather,  some  invete- 
rate loungers  who  would  wander 
up  and  down  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
and  three  unhappy  German  mu- 
sicians, who  had  been  caught  on 
their  travels,  and  penned  uptight 
against  the  outer  wall  of  a  house, 
in  a  sort  of  cage  of  canvas,  boards, 
and  evergreens,  which  hid  every 
part  of  them  but  their  heads  and 
shoulders.  Nobody  interfered  to 
release  these  unfortunates.  There 
they  sat,  hemmed  in  all  around 
by  dripping  leaves,  blowing  grim- 
ly and  incessantly  through  instru- 
ments of  brass.  If  the  reader  can 
imagine  the  effect  of  three  phleg- 
matic men  with  long  bottle  noses, 
looking  out  of  a  circle  of  green 
bushes,  and  playing  waltzes  un- 
intermittingly  on  long  horns,  in 
a  heavy  shower,  he  will  be  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  large  extra  proportion 
of  gloom,  which  the  German  mu- 
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sicians  succeeded  in  infusing  into 
the  gloomy  proceedings  of  the 
day. 

The  tea-drinking  was  rather 
more  successful.  The  room  in 
which  it  was  held  was  filled  to  the 
corners,  and  exhaled  such  an  odor 
of  wet  garments  and  bread  and 
butter  (to  say  nothing  of  an  inces- 
sant clatter  of  china  and  bawling 
of  voices)  that  we  found  ourselves, 
as  uninitiated  strangers,  unequal  to 
the  task  of  remaining  in  it  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings.  Descend- 
ing the  steps  which  led  into  the 
street  from  the  door — to  the  great 
confusion  of  a  string  of  smartly 
dressed  ladies  who  encountered 
us,  rushing  up  with  steaming  tea- 
kettles and  craggy  lumps  of  plum- 
cake — we  left  the  inhabitants  to 
conclude  their  festivities  by  them- 
selves, and  went  out  to  take  a 
farewell  walk  on  the  cliffs  of 
Looe. 

"We  ascended  the  heights  to  the 
westward,  losing  sight  of  the  town 
among  the  trees,  as  we  went ;  and 
then,  walking  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection through  some  corn-fields, 
approached  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  and 
looked  out  on  the  sea.  The  sky 
had  partially  cleared,  and  the  rain 
had  ceased;  but  huge,  fantastic 
masses  of  cloud,  tinged  with  lurid 
copper-color  by  the  setting  sun, 
still  towered  afar  off  over  the  ho- 
rizon, and  were  reflected  in  a 
deeper  hue  on  the  calm  surface  of 
the  sea,  with  a  perfectness  and 
grandeur  that  I  never  remember 
to  have  witnessed  before.  Not  a 
ship  was  in  sight ;  but  out  on  the 
extreme  line  of  the  wilderness  of 
grey  waters  there  shone  one  red, 
fiery  spark — the  beacon  of  the 
Eddy  stone  Lighthouse.  Before 
us,  the  green  fields  of  Looe  Island 
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rose  high  out  of  the  ocean — here, 
partaking  the  red  light  on  the 
clouds;  there,  half  lost  in  cold 
shadow.  Closer  yet,  on  the  main- 
land, a  few  cattle  were  feeding 
quietly  on  a  long  strip  of  meadow 
bordering  the  edge  of  the  cliff; 
and,  now  and  then,  a  gull  soared 
up  from  the  sea,  and  wheeled 
screaming  over  our  heads.  The 
faint  sound  of  the  small,  shore 
waves  (invisible  to  us  in  the  posi- 
tion we  occupied)  beating  dull 
and  at  long  intervals  on  the  beach, 
augmented  the  dreary  solemnity 
of  the  evening  prospect.  Light, 
shade,  and  color  were  all  before 
us,  arranged  in  the  grandest  com- 
binations, and  expressed  by  the 
simplest  forms.  If  Michael  An- 
gelo  had  painted  landscape,  he 
would  have  represented  such  a 
scene  as  we  now  beheld. 

This  was  our  last  excursion 
at  Looe.  The  next  morning  we 
were  again  on  the  road,  walking 
inland  on  our  way  to  the  town  of 
Liskeard. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

HOLY  WELLS  AND  DRUID    RELICS. 

THE  man  who  first  character- 
ized human  life  as  a  succession 
of  contrasts,  was  a  wise  philoso- 
pher, and  must  have  been  a  great 
traveler  .as  well.  All  tourists — 
but  more  especially  tourists  on 
foot — constantly  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  his  remark.  Even 
in  our  own  limited  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, in  our  short  daily  walks 
over  one  narrow  county  of  Eng- 
land, we  encountered  snch  per- 


petual transitions  from  good  to 
evil,  from  success  to  failure,  from 
the  very  acme  of  jollity  in  this 
place,  to  the  very  depth  of 
despondency  in  that,  as  seemed 
especially  to  mark  us  out  for  the 
duty  of  practically  exemplifying 
the  theoretical  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion just  quoted,  that  "human 
life  is  a  succession  of  contrasts." 
Fresh  from  the  quaint  old 
houses,  the  delightfully  irregular 
streets,  and  the  fragrant  terrace- 
gardens  of  Looe,  we  found  our- 
selves, on  entering  Liskeard 
suddenly  introduced  to  that  gen- 
uine "  abomination  of  desolation," 
a  large  agricultural  country  town. 
Modern  square  houses,  barren  of 
all  outer  ornament;  wide,  dusty, 
deserted  streets;  misanthropical- 
looking  shopkeepers,  clad  in 
rusty  black,  standing  at  their 
doors  to  gaze  on  the  solitude 
around  them,  greeted  our  eyes  on 
all  sides.  Such  samples  of  the 
population  as  we  accidentally  en- 
countered, were  not  promising. 
We  were  unlucky  enough  to 
remark,  in  the  course  of  two 
streets,  a  nonogenarian  old  woman 
with  a  false  nose,  and  an  idiot 
shaking  with  the  palsy.  But 
harder  trials  were  in  reserve  for 
us.  We  missed  the  best  of  the 
many  inns  at  Liskeard,  and  went  to 
the  very  worst.  What  a  place  was 
our  house  of  public  entertainment 
for  a  great  sinner  to  repent  in,  or 
for  a  melancholy  recluse  to  retreat 
to !  Not  a  human  being  appeared 
in  the  street  where  this  tavern  of 
despair  frowned  amid  congenial 
desolation !  Nobody  welcomed 
us  at  the  door — the  sign  creaked 
dolefully,  as  the  wind  swung  it  on 
its  rusty  hinges.  We  walked  in : 
and  discovered  a  little  man  clothed 
in  a  second-hand  paletot,  sitting  at 
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an  empty  "  bar,"  and  hiding  him- 
self, as  it  were,  from  all  mortal 
inspection  behind  the  full  sheet 
of  a  dirty  provincial  newspaper. 
Doleful  was  our  petition  to  this 
secluded  publican  for  shelter  and 
food ;  and  doubly  doleful  was  his 
answer  to  our  appeal.  Beds  he 
believed  he  had — food  there  was 
none  in  the  house,  saving  a  piece 
of  corned  beef,  which  the  family 
had  dined  on,  and  which  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  partake  of 
before  it  got  quite  cold.  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  suddenly 
retired  behind  his  newspaper,  and 
spoke  no  word  more. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  landlady 
appeared,  looking  very  thin  and 
care-worn,  and  clad  in  mourning 
weeds.  She  smiled  sadly  upon 
us ;  and  desired  to  know  how  we 
liked  corned  beef?  We  acknow- 
ledged a  preference  for  fresh  meat, 
especially  in  large  market  towns 
like  Liskeard,  where  butchers' 
shops  abounded.  The  landlady 
was  willing  to  see  what  she  could 
get ;  and  in  the  meantime,  begged  \ 
to  be  allowed  to  show  us  into  a 
private  room.  She  succeeded  in 
incarcerating  us  in  the  most 
thoroughly  private  room  that 
could  be  found  out  of  a  model 
prison.  It  was  situated  far  away 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
looked  out  upon  a  very  small 
yard  entirely  circumscribed  by 
empty  stables.  The  one  little 
window  was  shut  down  tight,  and 
we  were  desired  not  to  open  it,  for 
fear  of  a  smell  from  these  stables. 
The  ornaments  of  the  place  con- 
sisted of  hymn-books,  spelling- 
books,  and  a  china  statue  of  Napo- 
leon in  a  light  green  waistcoat,  and 
a  sky-blue  coat.  There  was  not 
even  a  fly  in  the  room  to  intrude 
on  us  in  our  privacy ;  there  were 


no  cocks  and  hens  in  the  yard  to 
cackle  on  us  in  our  privacy  ;  no- 
body walked  passed  the  outer 
passage,  or  made  any  noise  in 
any  part  of  the  house,  to  startle 
us  in  our  privacy ;  and  a  steady 
rain  was  falling  propitiously  to 
keep  us  in  our  privacy.  We 
dined  sumptuously  in  our  retired 
situation  on  some  rugged  lumps 
of  broiled  flesh,  which  the  land- 
lady called  chops,  and  the  servant 
steaks.  We  broke  out  of  prison 
after  dinner,  and  roamed  the 
streets.  We  returned  to  solitary 
confinement  in  the  evening,  and 
were  conducted  to  another  cell. 
This  second  private  apartment 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  feet 
long;  six  immense  wooden  tables, 
painted  of  a  ghastly  yellow  color, 
were  ranged  down  it,  side  by  side. 
Nothing  was  placed  on  any  of 
them — they  looked  like  dissect- 
ing-tables  waiting  for  "subjects." 
There  was  yet  another  and  a 
seventh  table — a  round  one,  half 
lost  in  a  corner — to  which  we  re- 
treated for  refuge — it  was  covered 
with  crape  and  bombazine,  half 
made  up  into  mourning  garments 
proper  to  the  first  and  intensest 
state  of  grief  'The  servant  brought 
us  one  small  candle  to  cheer  the 
scene ;  and  desired  to  be  informed, 
at  the  same  time,  whether  we, 
wanted  two  sheets  apiece  to  our 
beds,  or  could  do  with  a  sheet  at 
top  and  a  blanket  at  bottom,  as 
other  people  did  ?  This  question 
cowed  us  at  once  into -gloomy 
submission  to  our  fate;  we  just 
hinted  that  we  had  contracted 
bad  habits  of  sleeping  between 
two  sheets,  and  left  the  rest  to 
chance;  reckless  how  we  slept, 
or  where  we  slept,  whether  we 
passed  the  night  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  six  dissecting  tables, 
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or  with  a  blanket  at  bottom,  as 
other  people  passed  it.  Soon,  the 
servant  returned  to  tell  us  that 
\ve  had  got  our  two  sheets  each, 
and  to  send  us  to  bed — snatching 
up  the  landlady's  mourning  gar- 
ments, while  she  spoke,  with  a 
scared,  suspicious  look,  as  if  she 
thought  that  the  next  outrageous 
luxury  we  should  require  would 
be  a  nightgown  apiece  of  crape 
and  bombazine. 

Reflecting,  the  last  thing  at 
night,  on  the  deplorable  contrast 
presented  to  the  jovial  inn  at 
Looe  by  the  melancholy  inn  at 
Liskeard  (I  recommend  our  land- 
lord at  the  latter  place,  to  change 
the  name  of  his  house,  when  he 
repairs  his  sign-board,  to  "The 
Sackcloth  and  Ashes"),  we  derived 
some  consolation  from  remember- 
ing that  we  should  leave  our  com- 
fortless quarters  early  the  next 
morning.  It  was  not  Liskeard 
that  we  had  come  to  see,  but  the 
country  around  Liskeard — the  fa- 
mous curiosities  of  Nature  and 
Art  that  are  to  be  found  some 
six  or  eight  miles  away  from  the 
town.  Accordingly,  we  were  astir 
betimes,  on  the  morrow.  The  sky 
was  fair ;  the  breeze  was  exhila- 
rating. Once  past  the  doleful 
doorway  of  the  inn,  we  found 
ourselves  departing  under  the 
fairest  auspices  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  ruins  of  St.  Cleer's  Well, 
and  to  the  granite  piles  and  Druid 
remains,  now  entitled  the  "Cheese- 
Wring"  and  "  Hurler''  rocks. 

On  leaving  the  town,  our  way 
lay  to  the  northward,  up  rising 
ground.  For  the  first  two  miles, 
the  scenery  differed  little  from 
what  we  had  already  beheld  in 
Cornwall.  The  lanes  were  still 
sunk  down  between  high  banks, 
like  dry  ditches;  all  varieties  of 


ferns  grew  in  exquisite  beauty 
and  luxuriance  on  either  side  of 
us ;  the  trees  were  small  in  size, 
and  thickly  clothed  with  leaves ; 
and  the  views  were  generally 
narrowed  to  a  few  well-cultivated 
fields,  with  sturdy  little  granite- 
built  cottages  now  and  then  rising 
beyond.  It  was  only  when  we 
had  reached  what  must  have  been 
a  considerable  elevation,  that  any 
change  appeared  in  the  face  of  the 
country.  Five  minutes  more  of 
walking,  and  a  single  turn  in  the 
road,  brought  us  suddenly  to  the 
limits  of  trees,  meadows,  and  cot- 
tages, and  displayed  before  us, 
with  almost  startling  abruptness, 
the  magnificent  prospect  of  a 
Cornish  Moor. 

The  expanse  of  open  plain  that 
we  now  beheld  stretched  away 
uninterruptedly  on  the  right  hand, 
as  far  as  the  distant  hills.  To- 
wards the  left,  the  view  was 
broken  and  varied  by  some  rough 
stone  walls,  a  narrow  road,  and  a 
dip  in  the  earth  beyond.  Wher- 
ever we  looked,  far  or  near,  we 
saw  masses  of  granite  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  heaped  irregularly  on 
the  ground  among  dark  clusters 
of  heath.  An  old  furze-cutter 
was  the  only  human  figure  that 
appeared  on  the  desolate  scene. 
Approaching  him  to  ask  our  way 
to  St.  Cleer's  Well — no  signs  of 
which  could  be  discerned  on  the 
wilderness  before  us — we  found 
the  old  fellow,  though  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  working  away 
with  all  the  vigor  of  youth.  On 
this  wild  moor  he  had  lived  and 
labored  from  childhood ;  and  he 
began  to  talk  proudly  of  its  great 
length  and  breadth,  and  of  the 
wonderful  sights  that  were  to  be 
seen  on  different  parts  of  it,  the 
moment  we  addressed  him.  lie 
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described  to  us,  in  his  own  homely 
forcible  way,  the  tremendous 
storms  that  he  had  beheld,  the 
fearful  rattling  and  roaring  of 
thunder  over  the  great  unshel- 
tered plain  before  us — the  hail 
and  sleet  driven  so  fiercely  be- 
fore the  hurricane,  that  a  man 
was  half  blinded  if  he  turned  his 
face  towards  it  for  a  moment — the 
forked  lightning  shooting  from 
pitch-dark  clouds,  leaping  and 
running  fearfully  over  the  level 
ground,  blackening,  splitting,  tear- 
ing from  their  places  the  stoutest 
rocks  on  the  moor.  Three  masses 
of  granite  lay  heaped  together 
near  the  spot  where  we  had  halted 
— the  furze-cutter  pointed  to  them 
with  his  bill-hook,  and  told  us 
that  what  we  now  looked  on  was 
once  one  great  rock,  which  he 
had  seen  riven  in  an  instant  by 
the  lightning  into  the  fragmentary 
form  that  it  now  presented.  If 
we  mounted  the  highest  of  these 
three  masses,  he  declared  that  we 
might  find  out  our  own  way  to 
St.  Cleer's  Well  by  merely  look- 
ing around  us.  "We  followed  his 
directions.  Towards  the  east, 
far  away  over  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  moorland,  and  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  that  bounded 
it,  appeared  the  tall  chimneys 
and  engine-houses  of  the  Great 
Caraton  Copper  Mine — the  only 
objects  raised  by  the  hand  of  man 
that  were  to  be  seen  on  this  part 
of  tbe  view.  Towards  the  west, 
much  nearer  at  hand,  four  grey 
turrets  were  just  visible  behind 
some  rising  ground.  These  turrets 
belonged  to  the  tower  of  St.  Cleer's 
Church ;  and  the  Well  was  close 
by  it. 

Taking  leave  of  the  furze-cutter, 
we  followed  the  path  at  once  that 
led  to  St.  Cleer's.  Half  an  hour's 
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walking  brought  us  to  the  village, 
a  straggling,  picturesque  place, 
hidden  in  so  deep  a  hollow  as  to 
be  quite  invisible  from  any  dis- 
tance, All  the  little  cottage- girls 
whom  we  met,  carrying  their  jugs 
and  pitchers  of  water,  curtseyed 
and  wished  us  good  morning  with 
the  prettiest  air  of  bashfulness  and 
good  humor  imaginable.  One  of 
them,  a  rosy,  beautiful  child,  who 
proudly  informed  us  that  she  was 
six  years  old,  put  down  her  jug  at 
a  cottage-gate  and  ran  on  before 
to  show  us  the  way,  delighted  to 
be  singled  out  from  her  compan- 
ions for  so  important  an  office. 
We  passed  the  grey  walls  of  the 
old  church,  walked  down  a  lane, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
Well,  the  position  of  which  was 
marked  by  a  ruined  Oratory,  situ- 
ated on  some  open  ground  close  at 
the  side  of  the  public  pathway. 

St.  Cleer,  or — as  the  name  is 
generally  spelt  out  of  Cornwall — 
St.  Clare,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Well,  was  born  in  Italy,  in  the 
twelfth  century — and  born  to  a  fair 
heritage  of  this  world's  honors  and 
this  world's  possessions.  But  she 
voluntarily  abandoned,  at  an  early 
age,  all  that  was  brilliant  and  al- 
luring in  the  earthly  career  await- 
ing her,  to  devote  herself  entirely 
to  the  interests  of  her  religion  and 
the  services  of  Heaven.  She  was 
the  first  woman  who  sat  at  the  feet 
of  St.  Francis  as  his  disciple,  who 
humbly  practised  the  self-mortifi- 
cation, and  resolutely  performed 
the  vow  of  perpetual  poverty, 
which  her  preceptor's  harshest  doc- 
trines imposed  on  his  followers. 
She  soon  became  Abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  Nuns  with  whom  she 
was  associated  by  the  saint ;  and 
afterwards  founded  an  order  of 
her  own — the  order  of  "Poor 
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Clares."  The  fame  of  her  piety 
and  humility,  of  her  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  sick,  the  afflicted, 
and  the  poor,  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  best  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  her  time, 
attended  at  her  convent  as  at  a 
holy  shrine.  Pope  Innocent  the 
Fourth  visited  her,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  respect  for  her  virtues  ;  and 
paid  homage  to  her  memory,  when 
her  blameless  existence  had  closed, 
by  making  one  among  the  mourn- 
ers who  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
Her  name  had  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  that  signifies  pu- 
rity ;  and  from  first  to  last,  her  life 
had  kept  the  promise  of  her  name. 
Poor  St.  Clare !  If  she  could 
look  back,  with  the  thoughts  and 
interests  of  the  days  of  her  mor- 
tality, to  the  world  that  she  has 
quitted  for  ever,  how  sadly  would 
she  now  contemplate  the  Holy 
Well  that  was  once  hallowed  in 
her  name  and  for  her  sake !  But 
one  arched  wall,  thickly  over- 
grown with  ivy,  still  remains  erect 
in  the  place  that  the  old  Oratory 
occupied.  Fragments  of  its  roof, 
its  cornices,  and  the  mouldings  of 
its  windows  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground,  half  hidden  by  the  grasses 
and  ferns  twining  prettily  around 
them.  A  double  cross  of  stone 
stands,  sloping  towards  the  earth, 
at  a  little  distance  off — soon  per- 
haps to  share  the  fate  of  the  pros- 
trate ruins  about  it.  How  changed 
the  scene  here,  since  the  time 
when  the  rural  christening  pro- 
cession left  the  church,  to  proceed 
down  the  quiet  pathway  to  the 
Holy  Well — when  children  were 
baptized  in  the  pure  spring  ;  and 
vows  were  offered  up  under  the 
roof  of  the  Oratory,  and  prayers 
were  repeated  before  the  sacred 
cross !  These  were  the  pious 


usages  of  a  past  age ;  these  were  the 
ceremonies  of  an  ancient  church, 
whose  innocent  and  reverent  cus- 
tom it  was  to  connect  closer  to- 
gether the  beauty  of  Nature  and 
the  beauty  of  Religion,  by  such 
means  as  the  consecration  of  a 
spring,  or  the  erection  of  a  road- 
side cross.  There  has  been  some- 
thing of  sacrifice  as  well  as  of 
glory,  in  the  effort  by  which  we, 
in  our  time,  have  freed  ourselves 
from  what  was  superstitious  and 
ignorant  in  the  faith  of  the  times 
of  old — it  has  cost  us  the  loss  of 
much  of  the  better  part  of  that 
faith,  which  was  not  superstition, 
and  of  more  which  was  not  ignor* 
ance.  The  spring  of  St.  Clare  is 
nothing  to  the  cottager  of  our  day 
but  a  place  to  draw  water  from ; 
the  village  lads  now  lounge, 
whistling,  on  the  fallen  stones, 
once  the  consecrated  arches  under 
which  their  humble  ancestors 
paused  on  the  pilgrimage,  or  knelt 
in  prayer.  Wherever  the  eye 
turns,  all  around  it  speaks  the 
melancholy  language  of  desolation 
and  decay — all  but  the  water  of 
the  Holy  Well.  Still  the  little 
pool  is  adorned  with  its  own  calm 
primeval  beauty ;  still  it  remains 
the  fitting  type  of  its  patron  saint 
— pure  and  tranquil  as  in  the  by- 
gone days,  when  the  name  of  St. 
Clare  was  something  more  than 
the  title  to  a  village  legend,  and 
the  spring  of  St.  Clare  something 
better  than  a  sight  for  the  passing 
tourist  among  the  Cornish  moors. 
We  happened  to  arrive  at  the 
well  at  the  period  when  the  vil- 
lagers were  going  home  to  dihner. 
After  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour, 
we  were  left  almost  alone  among 
the  ruins.  The  only  person  who 
approached  to  speak  to  us,  was  a 
poor  old  woman,  bent  and  tottex- 
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ing  with  age,  who  lived  in  a  little 
cottage  hard  by.  She  brought  us 
a  glass,  thinking  we  might  wish 
to  taste  the  water  of  the  spring ; 
and  presented  me  with  a  rose  out 
of  her  garden.  Such  small  scraps 
of  information  as  she  had  gathered 
together  about  the  well,  she  re 
peated  to  us  in  low,  reverential 
tones,  as  if  its  former  religious 
uses  still  made  it  an  object  of  ve- 
neration in  her  eyes.  After  a 
time,  she  too  quitted  us ;  and  we 
were  then  left  quite  alone  by  the 
side  of  the  spring. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  day ; 
a  pure  air  was  abroad;  nothing 
sounded  audibly  but  the  singing 
of  birds  at  some  distance,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  few  leaves  that 
clothed  one  or  two  young  trees 
in  a  neighboring  garden.  Un- 
occupied though  I  was,  the  mi- 
nutes passed  away  as  quickly  and 
as  unheeded  with  me,  as  with  my 
companion,  who  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  sketching.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Oratory,  viewed 
amid  the  pastoral  repose  of  all 
things  around  them,  began  imper- 
ceptibly to  exert  over  me  that 
mysterious  power  of  mingling  the 
impressions  of  the  present  with 
the'  memories  of  the  past,  which 
all  ruins  possess.  While  I  sat 
looking  idly  into  the  water  of  the 
well,  and  thinking  of  the  groups 
that  had  gathered  round  it  in  years 
long  gone  by,  recollections  began 
to  rise  vividly  on  my  mind  of 
other  ruins  that  I  had  seen  in 
other  countries,  with  friends,  some 
scattered,  some  gone  now  —  of 
pleasant  pilgrimages,  in  boyish 
days,  along  the  storied  shores  of 
Baiae,  or  through  the  desolate 
streets  of  the  Dead  City  under 
Vesuvius  —  of  happy  sketching 
excursions  to  the  aqueducts  on  the 
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plains  of  Rome,  or  to  the  tem- 
ples and  villas  of  Tivoli ;  during 
which,  I  had  first  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  Nature 
under  guidance  which,  in  this 
world,  I  can  never  resume ;  and 
had  seen  the  lovely  prospects  of 
Italian  landscape  pictured  by  a 
hand  now  powerless  in  death. 
Remembrances  such  as  these, 
of  pleasures  which  remembrance 
only  can  recall  as  they  were,  made 
Time  fly  fast  for  me  by  the  brink 
of  the  holy  well.  I  could  have 
sat  there  all  day,  and  should  not 
have  felt,  at  night,  that  the  day 
had  been  ill  spent. 

But  the  sunlight  began  to  warn 
us  that  noon  was  long  past.  We 
had  some  distance  yet  to  walk, 
and  many  things  more  to  see. 
Shortly  after  my  friend  had  com- 
pleted his  sketch,  therefore,  we 
reluctantly  left  St.  Clare's  Well, 
and  went  on  our  way  briskly,  up 
the  little  valley,  and  out  again  on 
the  wide  surface  of  the  moor. 

It  was  now  our  object  to  steer  a 
course  over  the  wide  plain  around 
us,  leading  directly  to  the  "  Cheese 
Wring"  rocks  (so  called  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  Cornish 
cheese-press  or  "  u'ring").  Oil  our 
road  to  this  curiosity,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  St.  Clare's  Well, 
we  stopped  to  look  at  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  remarkable  of 
the  ancient  British  monuments  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  called  Trevethey 
Stone,  and  consists  of  six  large 
upright  slabs  of  granite,  overlaid 
by  a  seventh,  which  covers  them 
in  the  form  of  a  rude,  slanting 
roof.  These  slabs  are  so  irregular 
in  form  as  to  look  quite  unhewn. 
They  all  vary  in  size  and  thick- 
ness. The  whole  structure  rises 
to  a  height,  probably,  of  fourteen 
feet ;  and,  standing  as  it  does  on 
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elevated  ground,  in  a  barren  coun- 
try, with  no  stones  of  a  similar 
kind  erected  near  it,  presents  an 
appearance  of  rugged  grandeur 
and  aboriginal  simplicity,  which 
renders  it  an  impressive,  almost 
a  startling,  object  to  look  on. 
Antiquaries  have  discovered  that 
its  name  signifies  The  Place  of 
Graves;  and  have  discovered  no 
more.  No  inscription  appears  on 
it ;  the  date  of  its  erection  is  lost 
in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  periods 
of  English  history.  I  can  only 
add,  that  this  interesting  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Britain  appears  to 
be  nothing  respected  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  most  interested  in 
preserving  it.  The  ground  within 
and  around  the  stones  is  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  a  state  of  filth, 
which  might  deter  some  travelers 
from  examining  them  at  all ;  and 
which  speaks  little  for  the  national 
feeling,  and  less  for  the  national 
decency,  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Our  path  had  been  gradually 
rising  all  the  way  from  St.  Clare's 
Well ;  and, when  we  left  Trevethey 
Stone,  we'still  continued  to  ascend, 
proceeding  along  the  tram-way 
leading  to  the  Caraton  Mine* 
Soon  the  scene  presented  another 
abrupt  and  extraordinary  change. 
We  had  been  walking  hitherto 
amid  almost  invariable  silence 
and  solitude  ;  but  now,  with  each 
succeeding  minute,  strange,  min- 
gled, unintermitting  noises  began 
to  grow  louder  and  louder  around 
us.  We  followed  a  sharp  curve 
in  the  tram-way,  and  immediately 
found  ourselves  saluted  by  an 
entirely  new  prospect,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  utterly  bewilder- 
ing noise.  All  about  us  mon- 
strous wheels  were  turning  slowly; 


machinery  was  clanking  and 
groaning  in  the  hoarsest  discords ; 
invisible  waters  were  pouring  on- 
ward with  a  rushing  sound ;  high 
above  our  heads,  on  skeleton 
platforms,  iron  chains  clattered 
fast  and  fiercely  over  iron  pulleys, 
and  huge  steam  pumps  puffed 
and  gasped,  and  slowly  raised 
and  depressed  their  heavy  black 
beams  of  wood.  Far  beneath 
the  embankment  on  which  we 
stood,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  breaking  and  washing  ore 
in  a  perfect  marsh  of  copper- 
colored  mud  and  copper-colored 
water.  We  had.  penetrated  to 
the  very  center  of  the  noise,  the 
bustle,  and  the  population  on  the 
surface  of  a  great  mine. 

When  we  walked  forward 
again,  we  passed  through  a  thick 
plantation  of  young  firs ;  and 
then,  the  sounds  behind  us  be- 
came slowly  and  solemnly  dead- 
ened the  further  we  went  on. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line  of  trees, 
they  ceased  softly  and  suddenly. 
It  was  like  a  change  in  a  dream. 

We  now  left  the  tram-way,  and 
stood  again  on  the  moor — on  a 
wilder  and  lonelier  part  of  it 
than  we  had  yet  beheld.  The 
Cheese-Wring  and  its  adjacent 
rocks  were  visible  a  mile  and  a 
half  away,  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  hill.  Wherever  we  looked, 
the  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
long,  dark,  undulating  edges  of 
the  moor.  The  ground  rose  and 
fell  in  little  hillocks  and  hollows, 
tufted  with  dry  grass  and  furze, 
and  strewn  throughout  with  frag- 
ments of  granite.  The  whole 
plain  appeared  like  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city  of  palaces,  over- 
thrown and  crumbled  into  atoms 
by  an  earthquake.  Here  and 
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there,  some  cows  were  feeding ; 
and  sometimes  a  large  crow 
winged  his  way  lazily  before  us, 
lessening  and  lessening  slowly  in 
the  open  distance,  until  he  was 
lost  to  sight.  No  human  beings 
were  discernible  anywhere ;  the 
majestic  loneliness  and  stillness 
of  the  scene  were  almost  oppress- 
ive both  to  eye  and  ear.  Above 
us,  immense  fleecy  masses  of 
brilliant  white  cloud,  wind-driven 
from  the  Atlantic,  soared  up 
grandly,  higher  and  higher  over 
the  bright  blue  sky.  Every- 
where, the  view  had  an  impress- 
ively stern,  simple,  aboriginal 
look.  Here  were  tracts  of  soli- 
tary country  which  had  sturdily 
retained  their  ancient  character 
through  centuries  of  revolution 
and  change ;  plains  pathless  and 
desolate  even  now,  as  when  Druid 
processions  passed  over  them  by 
night  to  the  place  of  the  secret 
sacrifice,  and  wild  tribes  and  skin- 
clad  warriors  of  old  Britain 
halted  on  them  in  council,  or 
hurried  across  them  to  the  fight. 

On  we  went,  up  and  down,  in 
a  very  zigzag  course,  now  look- 
ing forward  towards  the  Cheese- 
Wring  from  the  top  of  a  rock, 
now  losing  sight  of  it  altogether 
in  the  depths  of  a  hollow.  By 
the  time  we  had  advanced  about 
half  way  over  the  distance  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  walk,  we  ob- 
served, towards  the  left  hand,  a 
wide  circle  of  detached  upright 
rocks.  These  we  knew,  from 
descriptions  and  engravings,  to 
be  the  "Hurlers,"  and  turned 
aside  at  once  to  look  at  them 
from  a  nearer  point  of  view. 

There  are  two  very  different  his- 
tories of  these  rocks  ;  the  antiqua- 
rian account  of  them  is  straight- 
forward and  practical  enough, 


simply  asserting  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple, 
the  whole  region  about  them 
having  been  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Druids  in  Corn- 
wall. The  popular  account  of 
the  Hurlers  (from  which  their 
name  is  derived)  is  very  different 
and  rather  poetical.  It  is  con- 
tended, on  the  part  of  the  people, 
that  once  upon  a  time  (nobody 
knows  how  long  ago),  these  rocks 
were  Cornish  men,  who  profanely 
went  out  (nobody  knows  from 
what  place),  to  enjoy  the  national 
sport  of  hurling  the  ball  on  one 
fine  "Sabbath  morning,"  and 
were  suddenly  turned  into  pillars 
of  stone,  as  a  judgment  on  their 
own  wickedness,  and  a  warning 
to  all  their  companions  as  well. 

Having  to  choose  between  the 
antiquarian  hypothesis  and  the 
popular  legend  on  the  very  spot 
to  which  both  referred,  a  common 
susceptibility  to  the  charms  of 
romance,  at  once  determined  us 
to  pin  our  faith  on  the  latter. 
Looking  at  the  Hurlers,  therefore, 
in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  legend 
attached  to  them,  as  really  and 
truly  petrified  ball-players,  we  ob- 
served, with  great  interest,  that 
some  of  them  must  have  been  a 
little  above,  and  others  a  little 
below  our  own  height,  in  their 
lifetime ;  that  some  must  have 
been  very  corpulent,  and  others 
very  thin  persons;  that  one  of 
them,  having  a  protuberance  on 
his  head  remarkably  like  a  night- 
cap in  stone,  was  possibly  a  slug- 
gard as  well  as  a  Sabbath- breaker, 
and  might  have  got  out  of  his  bed 
just  in  time  to  "  hurl;"  that  ano- 
ther, with  some  faint  resemblance 
left  of  a  fat  grinning  human  face, 
leaned  considerably  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  was,  therefore, 
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in  all  probability,  a  hurler  of  in- 
temperate habits.  At  some  dis- 
tance off  we  remarked  a  high 
stone  standing  entirely  by  itself, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  po- 
sitive information  on  the  subject, 
we  presumed  to  consider  as  the 
petrified  effigy  of  a  tall  man  who 
ran  after  the  ball.  In  the  oppo- 
site direction  other  stones  were 
dotted  about  irregularly,  which 
we  could  only  imagine  to  repre- 
sent certain  misguided  wretches 
who  had  attended  as  spectators 
of  the  sports,  and  had,  therefore, 
incurred  the  same  penalty  and 
judgment  as  the  hurlers  them- 
selves. These  humble  results  of 
observations  taken  on  the  spot, 
are  offered  in  no  irreverent  spirit, 
but  rather  as  tending  to  supply 
some  pretty  strong  facts  from  an- 
cient history  to  be  adduced  in 
argument  by  the  next  pious  lay- 
man in  the  government,  who  gets 
up  to  propose  the  next  series  of 
Sabbath  prohibitions  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  profane  laymen  in  the 
nation. 

Reluctantly  abandoning  any 
more  minute  observation  of  the 
Hurlers  than  that  already  re- 
corded, in  obedience  to  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  husbanding  the 
little  time  still  left  to  us,  we  soon 
shaped  our  course  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cheese- Wring. 
We  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands  in  a  short  time, 
and  without  any  difficulty;  and 
beheld  above  us  a  perfect  chaos 
of  rocks  piled  up  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  eminence.  All  the 
granite  we  had  seen  before,  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  the 
granite  we  now  looked  on.  The 
masses  were  at  one  place  heaped 
up  in  great  irregular  cairns — at 
another,  scattered  confusedly  over 


the  ground,  poured  all  along  in 
close,  craggy  lumps,  flung  about 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  in  reck- 
less sport,  by  the  hands  of  giants. 
Above  the  whole,  rose  the  weird 
fantastic  form  of  the  Cheese- 
Wring,  the  wildest  and  most 
wondrous  of  all  the  wild  and 
wondrous  structures  in  the  rock 
architecture  of  the  scene. 

If  a  man  dreamt  of  a  great  pile 
of  stones  in  a  nightmare,  he  would 
dream  of  such  a  pile  as  the  Cheese- 
Wring.  All  the  heaviest  and 
largest  of  the  seven  thick  slabs 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  at 
the  top;  all  the  lightest  and 
smallest  at  the  bottom.  It  rises 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of 
thirty-two  feet,  without  lateral 
support  of  any  kind.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  rocks  are  of  immense 
size  and  thickness,  and  overhang 
fearfully,  all  round,  the  four  lower 
rocks  which  support  them.  All 
are  perfectly  irregular ;  the  pro- 
jections of  one  do  not  fit  into  the 
interstices  of  another;  they  are 
heaped  up  loosely  in  their  extra- 
ordinary top-heavy  form,  on  slant- 
ing ground  half-way  down  a  steep 
hill.  Look  at  them  from  what- 
ever point  you  choose,  there  is 
still  all  that  is  heaviest,  largest, 
strongest  at  the  summit,  and  all 
that  is  lightest,  smallest,  weakest 
at  the  base.  When  you  first  see 
the  Cheese-Wring,  you  instinct- 
ively shrink  from  walking  under 
it.  Beholding  the  tons  on  tons  of 
stone  balanced  to  a  hair's  breadth 
on  the  mere  fragments  beneath, 
you  think  that  with  a  pole  in  your 
hand,  with  one  push  against  the 
top  rocks,  you  could  hurl  down 
the  hill  in  an  instant  a  pile  which 
has  stood  for  centuries,  unshaken 
by  the  fiercest  hurricane  that  ever 
blew,  rushing  from  the  great  void 
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of  an  ocean  over  the  naked  sur- 
face of  a  moor. 

Of  course,  theories  advanced  by 
learned  men  are  not  wanting  to 
explain  such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  Cheese-Wring.  Certain  anti- 
quaries have  undertaken  to  solve 
this  curious  problem  of  Nature  in 
a  very  oft-hand  manner,  by  as- 
serting that  the  rocks  were  heaped 
up  as  they  now  appear,  by  the 
Druids,  with  the  intention  of  as- 
tonishing their  contemporaries 
and  all  posterity  by  a  striking 
exhibition  of  their  architectural 
skill.  (If  any  of  these  antiqua- 
rian gentlemen  be  still  living,  I 
would  not  recommend  them  to 
attempt  a  practical  illustration  of 
their  theory  by  building  minia- 
ture Cheese-Wrings  out  of  the 
contents  of  their  coal-scuttles!) 
The  second  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  position  of  the  rocks 
is  a  geological  explanation,  and  is 
apparently  the  true  one.  It  is 
assumed  on  this  latter  hypothesis, 
that  the  Cheese-Wring,  and  all 
the  adjacent  masses  of  stone,  were 
once  covered,  or  nearly  covered, 
by  earth,  and  were  thus  supported 
in  an  upright  form;  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  storms  gradually 
washed  away  all  this  earth,  from 
between  the  rocks,  down  the  hill, 
and  then  left  such  heaps  of  stones 
as  were  accidentally  complete  in 
their  balance  on  each  other,  to 
stand  erect,  and  such  as  were  not, 
to  fall  flat  on  the  surface  of  the 
hill  in  all  the  various  positions  in 
which  they  now  appear.  Accept- 
ing this  theory  as  the  right  one, 
it  still  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  only  one  Cheese-Wring 
on  the  hill — but  so  it  is.  Plenty 
of  rocks  are  to  be  seen  there  piled 
one  on  another;  but  none  of  them 
are  piled  in  the  same  extraor- 


dinary manner  as  the  Cheese- 
Wring,  which  stands  alone  in  its 
grandeur,  a  curiosity  that  even 
science  may  wonder  at,  a  sight 
which  is  worth  a  visit  to  Corn- 
wall, even  if  Cornwall  presented 
nothing  else  to  see. 

Besides  the  astonishment  which 
the  rock  scenery  on  the  hill  was 
calculated  to  excite,  we  found  in 
its  neighborhood  an  additional 
cause  of  surprise  of  a  very  differ- 
ent description.  Just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  ascend  the  eminence, 
the  silence  of  the  great  waste 
around  us  was  broken  by  a  long 
and  hearty  cheer.  The  Hurlers 
themselves,  if  they  had  suddenly 
returned  to  a  state  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted game,  could  hardl)'  have 
made  more  noise,  or  exhibited  a 
greater  joviality  of  disposition, 
than  did  some  three  or  four 
tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Liskeard, 
who  had  been  enjoying  a  pic-nic 
under  the  Cheese-Wring,  had 
seen  us  approaching  over  the 
plain,  and  now  darted  out  of  their 
ambush  to  welcome  us,  flourish- 
ing porter-bottles  in  their  hands 
as  olive  branches  of  peace,  amity, 
and  good- will.  "  Hooray !  hooray ! 
here's  the  Cheese-Wring  and  lots 
of  porter!"  shouted  these  com- 
mercial gentlemen,  descending  the 
rocks  at  such  a  rate  to  meet  us, 
that  we  fully  expected  to  see  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  and  the- necks 
of  the  men  both  broken  together. 
However,  with  sundry  trippings 
and  stumblings  they  got  down  to 
us  in  perfect  safety,  and  in  a  state 
of  malt-liquor  benevolence  that  was 
truly  expressive.  My  companion 
skilfully  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
cape ;  but  I  was  stopped  and 
surrounded  in  an  instant.  One 
gentleman  held  a  glass  in  a  very 
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slanting  position,  while  another 
gentleman  violently  uncorked  a 
bottle  and  directed  half  of  its  con- 
tents in  a  magnificent  jet  of  light 
brown  froth  all  over  everybody, 
before  he  found  the  way  into  the 
tumbler.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
decline  imbibing  the  remainder 
of  the  light  brown  froth — "  There 
was  the  Cheese-Wring,  and  here 
was  the  porter — /must  drink  all 
their  good  healths,  and  they  would 
all  drink  mine — this  was  Cornish 

hospitality,    and    d n    them! 

Cornish  hospitality  was  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world !  As  for  my 
friend  there,  who  was  drawing, 
they  bore  him  no  ill-will  because 
he  wouldn't  drink — they  would 
buy  his  drawing,  and  one  of  the 
commercial  gentlemen,  who  was 
a  stationer,  would  publish  a 
hundred,  two  hundred,  five  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  copies  of  it,  on 
sheets  of  letter  paper,  price  one 
penny !  What  had  I  got  to  say 
to  that? — If  that  wasn't  hospi- 
tality, why  then  what  the  devil 
was  ?" 

All  this  was  doubtless  very 
amusing,  and  our  new  friends 
were  certainly  brimming  over 
with  benevolence;  but  we  were 
nevertheless  not  at  all  sorry  when 
their  manners  subsequently  ex- 
hibited a  slight  change,  under  the 
influence  of  further  potations  of 
porter.  Soon,  they  began  to  look 
.stolid  and  suspicious — suddenly, 
they  discovered  that  we  were  not 
quite  such  good  company  as  they 
had  thought  us  at  first — finally, 
they  took  their  departure  in  sol- 
emn silence,  leaving  us  free  at 
last  to  mount  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  look  out  uninterrupt- 
edly on  the  glorious  view  which 
stretched  around  us  over  a  cir- 
cumference of  a  hundred  miles. 


Turning  our  faces  towards  the 
north-east,  and  standing  now  on 
the  topmost  rock  of  one  of  the 
most  elevated  situations  in  Corn- 
wall, we  were  able  to  discern  the 
sea  on  either  side  of  us.  Two 
faint  lines  of  the  softest,  haziest 
blue,  indicated  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
English  Channel  on  the  other. 
Before  us,  lay  a  wide  region  of 
downs  and  fields,  all  mapped  out 
in  every  variety  of  form  by  their 
different  divisions  of  wall  and 
hedge-row — while,  further  away 
yet,  darker  and  more  indefinite, 
appeared  the  Dartmoor  forest  and 
the  Dartmoor  hills.  It  was  just 
that  hour  before  the  evening,  at 
which  the  atmosphere  acquires  a 
more  mellow  purity,  a  more  per- 
fect serenity  and  warmth,  than  at 
earlier  periods  of  the  day.  The 
shadows  of  great  clouds  lay  in 
vast  lovely  shapes  of  purple  blue 
over  the  whole  visible  tract  of 
country,  contrasting  in  exquisite 
beauty  with  the  sunny  glimpses 
of  landscape  shining  between 
them.  Beneath  us,  the  pictur- 
esque confusion  of  rocks,  topped 
by  the  quaint  form  of  the  Cheese- 
Wring,  seemed  to  fade  away  mys- 
teriously into  the  grass  of  the 
moorland,  far  out  on  which,  a 
little  lake,  called  Dosmerry  Pool, 
shone  in  the  sunlight  with  daz- 
zling, diamond  brightness.  In 
the  opposite  direction,  towards 
the  west,  the  immediate  prospect 
was  formed  by  the  ru^ed  gran- 
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ite  ridges,  towering  one  behind 
the  other,  of  Sharp  Torr  and 
Kilmarth — the  long  hazy  out- 
lines of  the  plains  and  hill-tops 
of  southern  and  inland  Corn- 
wall closing  grandly  the  distant 
view. 

All  that  we  had  hitherto  seen 
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on  and  around  the  spot  where  we 
now  stood,  had  not  yet  exhausted 
its  objects  of  attraction  for  stran- 
gers. Descending  the  rocks  in  a 
new  direction,  after  taking  a  last 
look  at  the  noble  prospect  visible 
from  their  summit,  we  proceeded 
to  a  particular  spot  near  the  base 
of  the  hill,  where  the  granite  was 
scattered  in  remarkable  abun- 
dance, to  examine  some  stones 
which  are  well  known  to  all 
quarrymen  in  the  district,  as 
associated  with  an  extraordinary 
story  and  an  extraordinary  man. 
During  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century,  there  lived  in  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  moor  on  which  the  Cheese- 
Wring  stands,  a  stone-cutter 
named  Daniel  Gumb.  This  man 
was  noted  among  his  companions 
for  his  taciturn  eccentric  charac- 
ter, and  for  his  attachment  to 
mathematical  studies.  Such  leis- 
ure time  as  he  had  at  his  command 
he  regularly  devoted  to  pondering 
over  some  of  the  problems  of 
Euclid;  he  was  always  drawing 
mysterious  complications  of  an- 
gles, triangles,  and  parallelograms, 
on  pieces  of  slate,  and  on  the 
blank  leaves  of  such  few  books 
as  he  possessed.  But  he  made 
very  slow  progress  in  his  studies. 
Poverty  and  hard  work  increased 
with  the  increase  of  his  family. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  mathematics  altogether.  He 
labored  early  and  labored  late; 
he  hacked  and  hewed  at  the  hard 
material  out  of  which  he  was 
doomed  to  cut  a  livelihood,  with 
unremitting  diligence ;  but  want 
still  kept  up  with  him,  toil  as  he 
might  to  outstrip  it,  in  the  career 
of  life.  In  short,  times  went  on 
so  ill  with  Daniel,  that  in  despair 
of  ever  finding  them  better  he 


took  a  sudden  resolution  of  alter- 
ing his  manner  of  living,  and 
retreating  from  the  difficulties 
that  he  could  not  overcome.  He 
went  to  the  hill  on  which  the 
Cheese-Wring  stands,  and  looked 
about  among  the  rocks  until  he 
found  some  that  had  accidentally 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
rude  cavern.  He  widened  this 
recess;  he  propped  up  a  great 
wide  slab,  that  made  its  roof,  at 
one  end  where  it  seemed  likely  to 
sink  without  some  additional 
support;  he  cut  out  in  a  rock 
that  rose  above  this,  what  he 
called  his  bed  room — a  mere 
longitudinal  slit  in  the  stone,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  body, 
into  which  he  could  roll  himself 
sideways  when  he  wanted  to  enter 
it.  After  he  had  completed  this 
last  piece  of  work,  he  scratched 
the  date  of  the  year  of  his  ex- 
traordinary labors  (1735)  on  the 
rock;  and  then,  he  went  and 
fetched  his  wife  and  family  away 
from  their  cottage,  and  lodged 
them  in  the  cavity  he  had  made 
— never  to  return  during  his 
life  time,  to  the  dwellings  of  men ! 
Here  he  lived  and  here  ho 
worked ;  when  he  could  get  work. 
He  paid  no  rent  now  ;  he  wanted 
no  furniture;  he  struggled  no 
longer  to  appear  to  the  world  as 
his  equals  appeared ;  he  required 
no  more  money  than  would  pro- 
cure for  his  family  and  himself 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life;  he 
suffered  no  interruptions  from  his 
fellow  workmen,  who  thought 
him  a  madman,  and  kept  out  of 
his  way;  and — most  precious 
privilege  of  his  new  position — 
he  could  at  last  shorten  his 
hours  of  labor,  and  lengthen 
his  hours  of  study  with  impunity. 
Having  no  temptations  to  spend 
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money,  no  kard  demands  of  an 
inexorable  landlord  to  answer, 
whether  he  was  able  or  not,  he 
could  now  work  with  his  brains 
as  well  as  his  hands ;  he  could 
toil  at  his  problems  upon  the  tops 
of  rocks,  under  the  open  sky, 
amid  the  silence  of  the  great 
moor ;  he  could  scratch  his  lines 
and  angles  on  thousands  of  stone 
tablets  freely  offered  around  him. 
The  great  ambition  of  his  life 
was  greatly  achieved. 

Henceforth,  nothing  moved, 
nothing  depressed  him.  The 
storms  of  winter  rushed  over  his 
unsheltered  dwelling,  but  failed 
to  dislodge  him.  He  taught  his 
family  to  brave  solitude  and  cold 
iu  the  cavern  among  the  rocks, 
as  he  braved  them.  In  the  cell 
that  he  had  scooped  out  for  his 
wife  (the  roof  of  which  has  now 
fallen  in)  some  of  his  children 
died,  and  others  were  born.  They 
point  out  the  rock  where  he  used 
to  sit  on  cairn  summer  evenings, 
absorbed  over  his  tattered  copy 
of  Euclid.  A  geometrical  "  puz- 
zle," traced  by  his  hand,  still 
appears  on  the  stone.  When  he 
died,  what  became  of  his  family, 
no  one  can  tell.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him  than  that  he 
never  quitted  the  wild  place  of 
his  exile;  that  he  continued  to 
the  day  of  his  death  to  live  con- 
tentedly with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, amid  a  civilized  nation,  and 
during  a  civilized  age,  under  such 
a  shelter  as  would  hardly  serve 
the  first  savage  tribes  of  the  most 
savage  country — to  live,  starving 
out  poverty  and  want  on  a  barren 
wild;  defying  both  to  follow  him 
among  the  desert  rocks — to  live, 
forsaking  all  things,  enduring  all 
things  for  the  love  of  Knowledge, 
which  he  could  £till  noblv  follow 


through  trials  and  extremities, 
without  encouragement  of  fame 
or  profit,  without  vantage  ground 
of  station  or  wealth,  for  its  own 
dear  sake.  Beyond  this,  nothing 
but  conjecture  is  left.  The  cell, 
the  bed-place,  the  lines  traced  on 
the  rocks,  the  inscription  of  the 
year  in  which  he  hewed  his  habi- 
tation out  of  them,  are  all  the 
memorials  that  remain  of  a  man, 
whose  strange  and  striking  story 
might  worthily  adorn  the  pages 
of  a  tragic  yet  glorious  history 
which  is  still  unwritten — the  his- 
tory of  the  martyrs  of  knowledge 
iu  humble  life ! 

"We  lingered  about  the  wild 
habitation  of  Daniel  Gumb,  until 
sunset.  Long  shadows  of  rocks 
lay  over  the  rnoor,  the  breeze  had 
freshened  and  was  already  grow- 
ing chill,  when  we  set  ibrth,  at 
last,  to  trace  our  way  back  to 
Liskeard.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
think  of  proceeding  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  sleeping  at  the  next  town 
on  our  line  of  route. 

Returning  in  a  new  direction, 
we  found  ourselves  once  more 
walking  on  a  high  road,  just  as 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the 
grey  twilight  was  falling  softly 
over  the  landscape.  Once  we 
stopped  near  a  lonel}r  farrn-house, 
and  went  into  a  field  to  look  at 
another  old  British  monument  to 
which  our  attention  had  been  di- 
rected. We  saw  a  square  stone 
column — now  broken  into  two 
pieces — ornamented  with  a  curi- 
ously carved  pattern,  and  exhibit- 
ing an  inscription  cut  in  irregular, 
mysterious  characters.  Those; 
who  have  deciphered  them,  have 
discovered  that  the  column  is 
nearly  a  thousand  years  old ;  that 
it  was  raised  as  a  sepulchral  mo- 
nument over  the  body  of  Dun- 
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gerth,  King  of  Cornwall ;  and 
that  the  letters  carved  on  it  form 
some  Latin  words,  which  may  be 
thus  translated  :  —  "  PRAY  FOR 
THE  SOUL  OF  DuNGERTH.1'  Seen 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  last  quiet 
hour  of  evening,  there  was  some- 
thing solemn  and  impressive 
about  the  appearance  of  the  old 
tombstone — simple  though  it  was. 
After  leaving  it,  we  soon  entered 
once  more  into  regions  of  fertility. 
Cottages,  corn-fields,  and  trees 
surrounded  us  again.  We  passed 
through  pleasant  little  valleys; 
over  brooks,  crossed  by  quaint 
wooden  bridges;  up  and  down 
long  lanes,  where  tall  hedges  and 
clustering  trees  darkened  the  way, 
where  the  stag-beetle  flew  slowly 
by,  winding  "  his  small  but  sullen 
horn,"  and  glow-worms  glim- 
mered brightly  in  the  long,  dewy 
grass  by  the  roadside.  The 
moon,  rising  at  first  red  and  dull 
in  a  misty  sky,  brightened  as  we 
went  on,  and  lighted  us  brilliant- 
ly along  all  that  remained  of  our 
night-walk  back  to  the  town. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  when 
we  arrived  at  Liskeard,  the 
lachrymose  landlady  of  the  inn 
benevolently  offered  us  for  supper 
the  identical  piece  of  cold  "  corned 
beef"  which  she  had  offered  us 
for  dinner  the  day  before;  and 
further  proposed  that  we  should 
feast  at  our  ease  in  the  private 
dungeon  dining-room  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  But  one  mode  of 
escape  was  left — we  decamped  at 
once  to  the  large  and  comfortable 
hotel  of  the  town ;  and  there  our 
pleasant  day's  pilgrimage  to  the 
moors  of  Cornwall  concluded  as 
agreeably  as  it  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CORNISH  PEOPLE. 

INHABITING  the  westernmost 
extremity  of  England,  and  little 
mixed  up  with  strangers  from 
other  countries,  the  Cornish  peo- 
ple are  left,  as  it  were,  to  straggle 
in  the  rear  of  the  great  onward 
march  of  the  busy  world  before 
them.  Modern  improvements 
reach  them  very  gradually. 
Their  new  railway  (made  since 
the  author  visited  the  county  in 
the  autumn  of  1850)  is,  as  yet, 
of  very  inconsiderable  length, 
merely  connecting  the  two  west- 
ern towns  of  Penzance  and  Red- 
ruth — which  are  not  more  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  apart. 
Thus  slow  in  following  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  the  people 
of  Cornwall  still  exhibit  much 
that  is  primitive  and  simple, in 
their  manners,  much  that  is  tradi- 
tional and  superstitious  in  their 
national  modes  of  thought,  and 
much  that  is  kindly  and  honest  in 
their  behavior  to  strangers  and 
their  behavior  to  each  other.  It  is 
my  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  com- 
municate some  few  facts  relating 
generally  to  their  social  condition, 
which  were  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Cornish  friends,  together  with 
such  haphazard  anecdotes  and 
illustrations  of  popular  character 
as  I  collected  from  rny  own  obser- 
vations in  the  humble  capacity  of 
a  tourist  on  foot. 

If  the  reader  desires  to  com- 
pare at  a  glance  the  condition  of 
Cornish  people  with  the  condition 
of  their  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  England,  one  small  particle  of 
practical  information  will  enable 
him  to  do  so  at  once.  In  the 
Government  Tables  of  Mortality 
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for  Cornwall  there  are  no  returns 
of  death  from  starvation. 

Many  causes  combine  to  secure 
the  poor  of  Cornwall  from  that 
last  worst  consequence  of  poverty 
to  which  the  poor  in  most  of  the 
other  divisions  of  England  are 
more  or  less  exposed.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  county 
is  stated  by  the  last  census  at 
341,269 — the  number  of  square 
miles  that  they  have  to  live  on, 
being  1327.  this  will  be. found, 
on  proper  computation  and  corn' 
parison,  to  be  considerably  under 
the  average  population  of  a  square 
mile  throughout  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. Thus,  the  supply  of  men 
for  all  purposes  does  not  appear 
to  be  greater  than  the  demand  in 
Cornwall.  The  remote  situation 
of  the  county  guarantees  it  against 
any  considerable  influx  of  stran- 
gers to  compete  with  the  natives 
for  work  on  their  own  ground. 
We  met  a  farmer  there,  who  was 
so  far  from  being  besieged  in  har- 
vest time  by  claimants  for  labor 
on  his  land,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  forth  to  seek  them  himself 
at  a  neighboring  town,  and  was 
doubtful  whether  he  should  find 
men  enough  left  him  unemployed 
at  the  mines  and  the  fisheries,  to 
gather  in  his  crops  in  good  time 
at  two  shillings  a  day  and  as 
much  "  victuals  and  drink"  as 
they  cared  to  have. 

Another  cause  which  has  lately 
contributed,  in  some  measure,  to 
keep  Cornwall  free  from  the  bur- 
then of  a  surplus  population  of 
working  men  must  not  be  over- 
looked. For  the  last  three  years, 
emigration  has  been  more  largely 
resorted  to  in  that  county,  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  in  England. 
Out  of  the  pop  alation  of  the  Penz- 
ance  Union  abne,  nearly  five  per 


cent,  left  their  native  land  for 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  in 
18-19.  The  potato-blight  is  assign- 
ed as  the  chief  cause  of  this;  for 
it  has  damaged  seriously  the 
growth  of  a  vegetable,  from  the 
sale  of  which  at  the  London  mar- 
kets the  Cornish  agriculturists 
derived  large  profits,  and  on  which 
(with  their  fish)  the  Cornish  poor 
depend  as  a  staple  article  of  food. 
It  is  by  the  mines  and  fisheries 
(of  both  which  I  shall  speak  par- 
ticularly in  another  place)  that 
Cornwall  is  compensated  for  a 
soil,  too  barren  in  many  parts  of 
the  county,  to  be  ever  well  culti- 
vated, except  at  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  capital  as  no  mere  farmer 
can  afford.  From  the  inexhausti- 
ble mineral  treasures  in  the  earth, 
and  from  equally  inexhaustible 
shoals  of  pilchards  which  annually 
visit  the  coast,  the  working  popu- 
lation of  Cornwall  derive  their  re- 
gular means  of  support,  where  agri- 
culture would  fail  them.  At  the 
mines,  the  regular  rate  of  wages 
is  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  a 
month ;  but  miners  have  oppor- 
tunities of  making  more  than  this. 
By  what  is  termed  "  working  on 
tribute,"  that  is,  agreeing  to  exca- 
vate the  mineral  lodes  for  a  per- 
entage  on  the  value  of  the  metal 
they  raise,  some  of  them  have 
been  known  to  make  as  much  as 
six,  and  even  ten  pounds  each,  in 
a  month.  When  they  are  unlucky 
in  their  working  speculations,  or, 
perhaps,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment altogether  by  the  shutting 
up  of  a  mine,  they  still  have  a  fair 
pportunity  of  obtaining  farm  la- 
bor, which  is  paid  for  (out  of 
harvest  time)  at  the  rate  of  nine 
shillings  a  week.  But  this  is  a 
resource  of  which  they  are  rarely 
obliged  to  take  advantage.  A 
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plot  of  common  ground  is  in- 
cluded with  the  cottages  that  are 
let  to  them;  and  the  cultivation 
of  this,  helps  to  keep  them  and 
their  families,  in  bad  times,  until 
they  find  an  opportunity  of  re- 
suming work;  when  they  may 
perhaps  make  as  much  in  one 
month,  as  an  agricultural  laborer 
can  in  twelve. 

The  fisheries  not  only  employ 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
but,  in  the  pilchard  season,  many 
of  the  farm  work-people  as  well. 
Ten  thousand  persons — men,  wo- 
men, and  children — derive  their 
regular  support  from  the  fisheries ; 
which  are  so  amazingly  produc- 
tive, that  the  "  drift,"  or  deep-sea 
fishing,  in  Mount's  Bay  alone,  is 
calculated  to  realize,  on  the  aver- 
age, 30,000?.  per  annum. 

To  the  employment  thus  se- 
cured for  the  poor  in  the  mines 
and  fisheries  is  to  be  added,  as  an 
advantage,  the  cheapness  of  rent 
and  living  in  Cornwall.  Good 
cottages  are  let  at  from  fifty  shill- 
ings, to  between  three  and  four 
pounds  a-year — turf  for  firing 
grows  in  plenty  on  the  vast  tracts 
of  common  land  overspreading 
the  country — all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables are  abundant  and  cheap, 
with  the  exception  of  potatoes, 
which  have  so  decreased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  that  the 
winter  stock  is  now  imported  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
The  early  potatoes,  however, 
grown  in  May  and  June,  are  still 
cultivated  in  large  quantities,  and 
realize  on  exportation  a  very  high 
price.  Corn  generally  sells  a  little 
above  the  average.  Fish  is  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
people.  In  a  good  season,  a  dozen 
pilchards  are  sold  for  one  penny, 
llappily  for  themselves,  the  poor 


in  Cornwall  have  none  of  the 
senseless  prejudices  against  fish, 
so  obstinately  adhered  to  by  the 
poor  in  many  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. A  Cornishman's  national 
pride  is  in  his  pilchards — he  likes 
to  talk  of  them,  and  boast  about 
them  to  strangers ;  and  with  rea- 
son, for  he  depends  for  the  main  sup- 
port of  life  on  the  tribute  of  these 
little  fish  which  the  sea  yields  annu- 
ally in  almost  countless  shoals. 

The  workhouse  system  in  Corn- 
wall is  said,  by  those  who  are  well 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  to  be  generally  well 
administered;  the  Unions  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  being 
the  least  stringent  in  their  regu- 
lations, and  the  most  liberal  in 
giving  out-of-door  relief. 

Such,  briefly,  but  I  think  not  in- 
correctly stated,  is  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Cornwall,  in  relation 
to  their  means  of  subsistence  as 
a  class.  Looking  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  laborers  there  is 
not  too  much  for  the  labor ;  com- 
paring the  rate  of  wages  with 
rent,  and  the  price  of  provisions  ; 
setting  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  county  fairly  against  its  natural 
disadvantages,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  conclude  that  the  Cornish  poor 
suffer  less  by  their  poverty,  and 
enjoy  more  opportunities  of  im- 
proving their  social  position,  than 
the  majority  of  their  brethren  in 
many  other  counties  of  England. 
The  general  demeanor  and  lan- 
guage of  the  people  themselves 
amply  warrant  this  conclusion. 
The  Cornish  are  essentially  a  cheer- 
ful, contented  race.  The  views 
of  the  working  men  are  remark- 
ably moderate  and  sensible — I 
never  met  with  so  few  grumblers 
anywhere. 

My  opportunities  of  correctly 
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estimating  the  state  of  education 
among  the  people,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  justify  me  in 
offering  to  the  reader  more  than 
a  mere  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Such*  few  observations  as  I  was 
able  to  make,  inclined  me  to 
think  that,  in  education,  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  certainly 
below  the  average  in  England, 
with  one  exception — that  of  the 
classes  employed  in  the  mines. 
All  of  these  men,  with  whom  I 
held  any  communication,  would 
not  have  been  considered  badly- 
informed  persons  in  a  higher  con- 
dition of  life.  They  possessed 
much  more  than  a  common  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  their  own 
calling,  and  even  showed  a  very 
fair  share  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  their  native  county. 
As  usual,  the  agricultural  in- 
habitants appeared  to  rank  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  education  and 
general  intelligence.  Among  this 
class,  and  among  the  fishermen, 
the  strong  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  ancient  days  of  Cornwall 
still  survive  and  promise  long  to 
remain,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  as  heir-looms  of  tradition, 
gathered  together  in  a  remote 
period,  and  venerable  in  virtue 
of  their  antiquity.  The  notion, 
for  instance,  that  no  wound  will 
fester  as  long  as  the  instrument 
by  which  it  was  inflicted  is  kept 
bright  and  clean,  still  prevails 
extensively  among  them.  But  a 
short  time  since,  a  boy  in  Corn- 
wall was  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  medical  man  (who  related 
the  anecdote  to  me)  for  a  wound 
in  the  back  from  a  pitchfork ;  his 
relatives — cottagers  of  respecta- 
bility— firmly  believe  that  his 
cure  was  accelerated  by  the  pains 


they  took  to  keep  the  prongs  of 
the  pitchfork  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  polish,  night  and  day, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  illness,  and  down  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  complete  restoration 
to  health. 

Another  and  a  more  remark- 
able instance  of  the  superstitions 
prevailing  among  the  least  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  people,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  same 
informant  —  a  gentleman  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  Cornwall, 
and  who  is  highly  and  deservedly 
respected  by  all  thoseamong  whom 
he  resides. 

A  small  farmer  living  in  one 
of  the  most  western  districts  of 
the  county,  died  some  years  back 
of  what  was  supposed  at  the 
time  to  be  "English  Cholera." 
A  few  weeks  after  his  decease,  his 
wife  married  again.  This  cir- 
cumstance excited  some  attention 
in  the  neighhorhood.  It  was  re- 
membered that  the  woman  had 
lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  her 
late  husband,  that  she  had  on 
many  occasions  exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  possessing  a  very 
vindictive  temper,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  farmer's  lifetime  she  had 
openly  manifested  rather  more 
than  a  Platonic  preference  for 
the  man  whom  she  subsequently 
married.  Suspicion  was  gene- 
rally excited:  people  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  first  husband 
had  died  fairly.  At  length,  the 
proper  order  was  applied  for,  and 
his  body  was  disinterred.  On 
examination,  enough  arsenic  to 
have  poisoned  three  men  was 
found  in  his  stomach.  The  wife 
was  accused  of  murdering  him, 
was  tried,  convicted  on  the  clear- 
est evidence,  and  hung.  Very 
shortly  after  she  had  suffered 
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capital  punishment,  horrible  stor- 
ies of  a  ghost  were  widely  cir- 
culated. Certain  people  declared 
that  they  had  seen  a  ghastly  re- 
semblance of  the  murderess,  robed 
in  her  winding-sheet,  with  the 
black  mark  of  the  rope  round 
her  swollen  neck,  standing  on 
stormy  nights  upon  her  husband's 
grave,  and  digging  there  with  a 
spade  in  hideous  imitation  of  the 
actions  of  the  men  who  had  dis- 
interred the  corpse  for  medical 
examination.  This  was  fearful 
enough — nobody  dared  go  near 
the  place  after  nightfall.  But 
soon,  another  circumstance  was 
talked  of,  in  connection  with  the 
poisoner,  which  affected  the  tran- 
quillity of  people's  minds  in  the 
village  where  she  had  lived,  and 
where  it  was  believed  she  had 
been  born,  more  seriously  even 
than  the  ghost-story  itself. 

Near  the  church  of  this  village 
there  was  a  well,  celebrated  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  district  for 
one  remarkable  property — every 
child  baptized  in  its  water  (with 
•which  the  church  was  duly  sup- 
plied on  christening  occasions) 
was  secure  from  ever  being  hung. 
No  one  doubted  that  all  the  babies 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  and 
baptized  in  the  parish,  though 
they  might  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  and  might  during 
that  period  commit  all  the  capital 
crimes  recorded  in  the  "  Newgate 
Calendar,1'  were  still  destined  to 
keep  quite  clear  of  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  Jack  Ketch — no 
one  doubted  this,  until  the  story 
of  the  apparition  of  the  murderess 
began  to  be  spread  abroad.  Then, 
awful  misgivings  arose  in  the 
popular  mind.  A  woman  who 
had  been  born  close  by  the  magi- 
cal well,  and  who  had  therefore  in 


all  probability  been  baptized  in 
its  water  like  her  nsighbors  of 
the  parish,  had  nevertheless  been 
most  undoubtedly  and  completely 
hung.  However,  probability  was 
not  always  truth — everybody  de- 
termined that  the  baptismal  regis- 
ter of  the  poisoner  should  be 
sought  for,  and  that  it  should  be 
thus  officially  ascertained  whether 
she  had  been  christened  with  the 
well  water,  or  not.  After  much 
trouble,  the  important  document 
was  discovered — not  where  it  was 
first  looked  after,  but  in  a  neigh- 
boring parish  vestry.  A  mis- 
take had  been  made  about  the 
hanged  woman's  birth-place — she 
had  not  been  baptized  in  the  local 
church,  and  had  therefore  not 
been  protected  by  the  marvellous 
virtue  of  the  local  water.  Un- 
utterable was  the  joy  and  triumph 
of  this  discovery  throughout  the 
village — the  wonderful  character 
of  the  parish  well  was  wonderfully 
vindicated — its  celebrity  imme- 
diately spread  wider  than  ever. 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighboring 
districts  began  to  send  for  the 
renowned  water  before  christen- 
ings ;  and  many  of  them  actually 
continue,  to  this  day,  to  bring  it 
corked  up  in  bottles  to  their 
churches,  and  to  beg  particularly 
that  it  may  be  used  whenever 
they  present  their  children  to  be 
baptized. 

Such  instances  of  superstition 
as  this — and  others  equally  true 
might  be  quoted — afford,  perhaps, 
of  themselves,  the  best  evidence 
of  the  low  state  of  education 
among  the  people  from  whom 
they  are  produced.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  fair  to  state,  that  chil- 
dren in  Cornwall  are  now  enabled 
to  partake  of  advantages  which 
were  probably  not  offered  to  their 
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parents.  Good  National  Schools 
are  in  operation  everywhere,  and 
are — as  far  as  my  own  inquiries 
authorize  rne  to  report — well  at- 
tended by  pupils  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  poorest  classes. 

Of  the  social  qualities  of  the 
Cornish  all  that  can  be  written 
may  be  written  conscientiously 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Traveling  as  my  companion  and 
I  did,  in  a  manner  which  was 
perfectly  new  to  the  majority  of 
the  people— who  were  only  ac- 
customed to  see  such  few  strangers 
as  visited  their  county  driving 
about  in  carriages,  or  traveling 


expeditiously  along  high  roads  in 
sta^re  coaches — we  found  constant 


motives  of  kindness  and  from  an 
innate  anxiety  to  please.  Few 
of  the  people  pass  you  without  a 
salutation.  Civil  questions  are 
always  answered  civilly.  No 
propensity  to  jeer  at  strangers  is 
exhibited — on  the  contrary,  great 
solicitude  is  displayed  to  afford 
them  any  assistance  that  they 
may  require;  and  displayed,  more- 
over, without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  a  mercenary  motive. 
Thus,  if  you  stop  to  ask  your 
way,  you  are  not  merely  directed 
for  a  mile  or  two  on,  and  then 
told  to  ask  again;  but  directed 
straight  to  the  end  of  your  desti- 
nation, no  matter  how  far  off. 
Turnings  to  the  right,  and  turn- 


opportunities  of  studying  the  ings  to  the  left,  short  cuts  across 
most  amusing  eccentricities  of  the  !  moors  five  miles  away,  churches 
popular  character.  We  perplexed  |  that  you  must  keep  on  this  hand, 
some,  we  amused  others :  here,  we  |  and  rocks  that  you  must  keep  on 
were  welcomed  familiarly  by  the  |  that,  are  impressed  upon  your 


people,  as  traveling  pedlars  with 
our  packs  on  our  backs;  there, 
we  were  curiously  regarded  at 
an  awful  distance,  and  respectfully 
questioned  in  circumlocutory 
phrases  as  to  our  secret  designs 


memory  with  the  most  laborious 
minuteness,  and  shouted  after  you 
over  and  over  again  as  long  as 
you  are  within  hearing.  If  the 


utmost   anxiety  to 
most    quantity  of 


give  the   ut- 
good    advice 


at  the  spectacle  of 
life   from   the   most 


We  looked 

their  social 

searching  point  of  view,  for  we 

looked   at   it   from    behind    the 

scenes. 

The  manners  of  the  Cornish  of 
all  ranks,  down  to  the  lowest,  are 
remarkably  distinguished  by 
courtesy — a  courtesy  of  that  kind 
which  is  quite  independent  of 
and  which 


in  walking  through  the  country,  j  could  always  avail  against  acci- 
Thus,  viewing  us  sometimes  as 
their  equals,  sometimes  as  mys- 
teriously superior  to  them,  the 
peasantry  unconsciously  exhibit- 
ed many  of  their  most  character- 
istic peculiarities  without  reserve. 


artificial 
proceeds    solely 


breeding, 


in  Cornwall,  who  asks  his  way  as 
he  goes,  need  ever  lose  himself. 

When  people  possess  the  virtue 
of  natural  courtesy  they  are  sel- 
dom found  wanting  in  other 
higher  virtues  that  are  akin  to  it. 
Household  affection,  ready  hospi- 
tality, and  great  gratitude  for 
small  rewards  of  services  render- 
ed, are  all  to  be  found  among  the 
Cornish  peasantry.  Their  fond- 
ness for  their  children  is  very 
pleasant  to  see.  A  word  of  in- 
quiry or  praise  addressed  to  the 
mother  makes  her  face  glow  with 
delight,  and  sends  her  away  at 


from     natural  |  once  in    search  of  the   missing 
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members  of  her  little  family,  who 
are  ranged  before  you  triumph- 
antly, with  smooth  hair  and  care- 
fully wiped  faces,  ready  to  be 
reviewed  in  a  row.  Both  father 
and  mother  often  wish  you,  at 
parting,  a  good  wife  and  a  large 
family  (if  you  are  not  married 
already),  just  as  they  wish  you  a 
pleasant  journey  and  a  prosper- 
ous return  home  again. 

Of  Cornish  hospitality  we  ex- 
perienced many  proofs,  one  of 
which  may  be  related  as  a  sample. 
Arriving  late  at  a  village,  we 
found  some  difficulty  in  arousing 
the  people  of  the  inn.  While  we 
were  waiting  at  the  door,  we 
heard  a  man  who  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage near  at  hand,  arid  of  whom 
we  had  asked  our  way  on  the 
road,  inquiring  of  some  female 
member  of  his  family,  whether 
she  could  make  up  a  spare  bed. 
We  had  met  this  man  proceeding 
in  our  direction,  and  had  so  far 
outstripped  him  in  walking,  that 
we  had  been  waiting  outside  the 
inn  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  he  got  home.  When  the 
woman  answered  his  question  in 
the  negative,  he  directed  her  to 
put  clean  sheets  on  his  own  bed, 
and  then  came  out  to  tell  us  that 
if  we  failed  to  obtain  admission  at 
the  public-house,  a  lodging  for 
the  night  was  ready  for  us  under 
his  own  roof.  We  found  on  in- 
quiry, afterwards,  that  he  had 
looked  out  of  the  window,  after 
getting  home,  while  we  were  still 
disturbing  the  village  by  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  assaults  on  the 
inn  door;  had  recognized  us  in 
the  moonlight ;  and  had  thereupon 
not  only  offered  us  his  bed,  but 
had  got  out  of  it  himself  to  do  so. 
When  we  finally  succeeded  in 
gaining  admittance  to  the  inn,  he 


declined  an  invitation  to  sup  with 
us,  and  wishing  us  a  good  night's 
rest,  returned  to  his  home.  I 
should  mention,  at  the  same  time, 
that  another  bed  was  offered 
to  us  at  the  vicarage,  bv  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish ;  and 
that  after  this  gentleman  had 
himself  seen  that  we  were  proper- 
ly accommodated  by  our  land- 
lady, he  left  us  with  an  invitation 
to  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
morning.  Thus  is  hospitality 
practised  in  Cornwall — a  county 
where,  it  must  be  remembered,  a 
stranger  is  doubly  a  stranger,  in 
relation  to  provincial  sympathies  ; 
where  the  national  feeling  is 
almost  entirely  merged  in  the 
local  feeling  ;  where  a  man  speaks 
of  himself  as  Cornish  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  a  Welshman  speaks 
of  himself  as  Welsh. 

In  like  manner,  another  in- 
stance drawn  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, will  best  display  the 
anxiety  which  we  found  generally 
testified  by  the  Cornish  poor  to 
make  the  best  and  most  grateful 
return  in  their  power  for  any 
thing  which  they  considered  as  a 
favor  kindly  bestowed.  Such 
little  anecdotes  as  I  here  relate  in 
illustration  of  popular  character, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  considered 
trifling;  for  it  is  by  trifles,  after 
all,  that  we  gain  our  truest  ap- 
preciation of  the  marking  signs 
of  good  or  evil  in  the  dispositions 
of  our  fellow-beings ;  just  as  in 
the  beating  of  a  single  artery 
under  the  touch,  we  discover  an 
indication  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  whole  vital 
frame. 

On  the  granite  cliffs  at  the 
Land's  End  I  met  with  an  old 
man,  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
of  whom  I  asked  some  questions 
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relative  to  the  extraordinary 
rocks  scattered  about  this  part  of 
the  coast.  He  immediately  open- 
ed his  whole  budget  of  local 
anecdotes,  telling  them  in  a 
quavering  high-treble  voice, 
which  was  barely  audible  above 
the  dash  of  the  breakers  beneath, 
and  the  fierce  whistling  of  the 
wind  among  the  rocks  around  us. 
However,  the  old  fellow  went  on 
talking  incessantly,  hobbling 
along  before  me,  up  and  down 
steep  paths  and  along  the  very 
brink  of  a  fearful  precipice,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  his  sight 
was  as  clear  and  his  step  as  firm 
as  in  his  youth.  When  he  had 
shown  me  all  that  he  could  show, 
and  had  thoroughly  exhausted 
himself  with  talking,  I  gave  him 
a  shilling  at  parting.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  astonished 
by  a  remuneration  which  the 
reader  will  doubtless  consider 
the  reverse  of  excessive;  thanked 
me  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  and 
then  led  me,  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  with  many  mysterious  nods 
and  gestures,  to  a  hollow  in  the 
grass,  where  he  had  spread  on  a 
clean  pocket-handkerchief  a  little 
stock-in-trade  of  his  own,  consist- 
ing of  barnacles,  bits  of  rock  and 
ore,  and  specimens  of  dried  sea- 
weed. Pointing  to  these,  he  told 
me  to  take  any  thing  I  liked,  as 
a  present  in  return  for  what  I  had 
given  him.  He  would  not  hear 
of  my  buying  any  thing;  he  was 
not,  he  said,  a  regular  guide,  and 
I  had  paid  him  more  already  than 
such  an  old  man  was  worth — 
what  I  took  out  of  his  handker- 
chief I  must  take  as  a  present 
only.  I  saw  by  his  manner  that 
he  would  be  really  mortified  if  I 
contested  the  matter  with  him,  so 
as  a  present  I  received  one  of  his 


pieces  of  rock — I  had  no  right  to 
deny  him  the  pleasure  of  doing  a 
kind  action,  because  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  few  more  shillings 
in  my  pocket  than  in  his. 

Nothing  can  be  much  better 
adapted  to  show  how  simple  and 
unsophisticated  the  Cornish  cha- 
racter still  remains  in  many  re- 
spects, than  Cornish  notions  of 
organizing  a  public  festival,  and 
Cornish  enjoyment  of  that  festival 
when  it  is  organized.  We  had 
already  seen  how  they  managed  a 
public  boat-race  at  Looe,  and  we 
saw  again  how  they  conducted 
the  preparations  for  the  same 
popular  festival,  on  a  larger  scale, 
at  the  coast  town  of  Fowey. 

In  the  first  place,  public  feel- 
ing was  stimulated  by  music  at  an 
uncomfortably  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Two  horn  players  and 
a  clarionet  player;  a  very  fat  man 
who  blew  through  a  very  small 
fife  and  kept  time  with  his  head ; 
and  a  withered  little  man  who 
beat  furiously  on  a  mighty  drum, 
drew  up  in  martial  array,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  before  the  principal 
inn.  Then,  two  boys,  staring  about 
them  in  an  immensely  important 
manner,  and  carrying  flags  which 
bore  rather  a  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  Indian  pocket  handker- 
chiefs sewn  together,  formed  in 
front  of  the  musicians.  Then,  two 
corpulent,  solemn,  doctor-of-divi- 
nity-looking  men,  formed  in  their 
turn  on  each  side  of  the  boys;  and 
then  the  procession  started — walk- 
ing briskly  up  and  'down,  and  in 
and  out,  and  around  and  around 
the  same  streets,  over  and  over 
again ;  the  musicians  playing  on 
all  their  instruments  at  once  (drum 
included),  without  a  moment's  in- 
termission on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  them.  Nothing  could  exceed 
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the  gravity  and  silence  of  the 
popular  concourse  that  followed 
this  grotesque  procession.  The 
solemn  composure  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  two  corpulent  men 
who  went  before  it,  was  reflected 
on  the  features  of  the  smallest  boy 
who  followed  humbly  behind. 
The  harmonic  ceremonies  seemed 
to  be  considered  by  all  the  towns- 
people, as  of  far  too  impressive  a 
nature  to  be  greeted  by  unseemly 
merriment.  Profound  musical 
amateurs  in  attendance  at  a  class- 
ical quartett  concert,  could  have 
exhibited  no  graver  or  more 
breathless  attention  than  that  dis- 
played by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fowey,  as  they  marched  at  the 
heels  of  the  peripatetic  town-band. 
But  while  the  music  was  pro- 
ceeding, another  adjunct  to  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  festival 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  which 
ultimately  appealed  more  strongly 
to  popular  sympathy  even  than 
the  band  and  procession.  A  quan- 
tity of  young  trees — miserable 
little  saplings  cut  short  in  their 
early  infancy — were  brought  into 
the  town,  curiously  sharpened  at 
the  stems.  Holes  were  rapidly  drill- 
ed in  the  ground,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  for  their  reception, 
at  corners  of  house  walls.  While 
men  outside  set  them  up,  women 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement  ap- 

E eared  at  first-floor  windows  with 
jng  pieces  of  string,  which  they 
fastened  to  the  branches  to  steady 
the  trees  at  the  top,  hauling  them 
about  this  way  and  that  most  un- 
mercifully during  the  operation, 
and  then  vanishing  to  tie  the  loose 
ends  of  the  lines  to  bars  of  grates 
and  legs  of  tables.  Mazes  of  long 
tight  strings  ran  all  across  our 
room  at  the  inn;  broken  twigs 
and  drooping  leaves  peered  in 


sadly  at  us  through  the  three 
windows  that  lighted  it.  We 
were  driven  about  from  corner  to 
corner  out  of  the  way  of  this 
rigging,  until  no  refuge  was  left, 
by  an  imperious  old  woman,  who 
fastened  and  fettered  the  wretched 
trees  with  as  fierce  an  air  as  if 
they  \vere  criminals  whom  she 
was  handcuffing,  and  who  at  last 
fairly  told  us  that  she  thought  we 
had  better  go  out  again,  and  see 
how  beautiful  things  looked  from 
the  outside. 

The  prospect  of  affairs  in  the 
street  was  rather  uproarious  than 
beautiful.  At  the  sight  of  the 
trees,  the  long-repressed  enthusi- 
asm of  the  juvenile  population 
found  vent  in  a  shout.  The  band 
marched  by,  playing  furiously; 
but  the  boys  deserted  it.  The 
people  from  the  country,  hasten- 
ing into  the  town,  hot  and  eager, 
paused,  reckless  of  the  music, 
reckless  of  the  flags,  reckless  of 
the  procession,  to  look  forth  upon 
the  streets  "  with  verdure  clad.'' 
The  popularity  of  the  Sons  of 
Apollo  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
already !  Nothing  can  \vell  be 
imagined  more  miserable  and  more 
ugly  than  the  appearance  of  the 
trees,  standing  strung  into  unnatu- 
ral positions,  and  looking  half  dead 
already;  but  they  evidently  inspir- 
ed the  liveliest  public  satisfaction. 
Women  returned  to  the  windows  to 
give  a  last  perfecting  tug  to  their 
branches;  men  patted  approv- 
ingly with  spades  the  loose  earth 
around  their  stems.  Spectators, 
one  by  one,  took  a  near  view  and 
a  distant  view,  and  then  walked 
gently  by  and  took  a  cursory 
view,  and  finally  gathered  together 
in  little  groups  and  took  a  general 
view.  Never  was  enjoyment  more 
complete  than  the  enjoyment 
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afforded  by  the  trees.     If  any  of  1 
those  amiable  demagogues  from  j 
foreign  parts,  who  kindly  return  j 
our   national  hospitality  by  pre-  j 
dieting  our  national  downfall,  had 
been  in  Fowey  on  the  day  of  the 
boat-race,   they   would   certainly 
have   thought   that   the   English 
Revolution  had  begun  in  earnest 
by  the  planting  of  trees  of  liberty  j 
in   a,   Cornish   town,  and   would  | 
have    "  improved    the    occasion" 
on   the  spot,  by  haranguing  the  i 
mob  from  the   top   of  a  wagon  j 
which  stood  most  invitingly  for 
the  purpose  immediately  in  front 
of  the  inn. 

But,  after  all,  I  shall  perhaps 
best  illustrate  the  almost  primitive 
simplicity  of  character  displayed 
by  the  Cornish — especially  the 
country  people — by  leaving  the 
further  and  less  amusing  prepara- 
tions for  inaugurating  the  Fowey 
boat-race  untold,  and  proceeding 
at  once  to  the  relation  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  behavior 
and  remark  which  the  appearance 
of  my  companion  and  myself 
called  forth  in  all  parts  of  Corn- 
wall. The  mere  sight  of  two 
strangers  walking  along  with  such 
appendages  as  knapsacks  strapped 
on  their  shoulders,  seemed  of 
itself  to  provoke  the  most  un- 
bounded wonder.  We  were 
stared  at  with  almost  incredible 
pertinacity  and  good  humor. 
People  hard  at  work,  left  off  to 
look  at  us ;  whole  groups  con- 
gregated at  cottage  doors,  walked 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  when 
they  saw  us  approach,  looked  at 
us  in  front  from  that  commanding 
point  of  view  until  we  passed 
them,  and  then  wheeled  around 
with  one  accord  and  gazed  at  us 
behind  as  long  as  we  were  within 
sight.  Little  children  ran  in-doors 


to  bring  out  large  children  as  we 
drew  near.  Farmers  overtaking 
us  on  horseback,  pulled  in,  and 
passed  at  a  walk  to  examine  us 
at  their  ease.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  bedridden  people  and 
people  in  prison,  I  believe  that 
the  whole  population  of  Cornwall 
looked  at  us  all  over — back  view 
and  front  view — from  head  to 
foot! 

This  staring  was  nowhere  ac- 
companied, either  on  the  part  of 
young  or  old,  by  a  jeering  word 
or  an  impertinent  look.  We 
evidently  astonished  the  people, 
but  we  never  templed  them  to 
forget  their  natural  good-nature, 
forbearance,  and  self-restraint. 
On  our  side,  the  attentive  scrutiny 
to  which  we  were  subjected,  was 
at  first  not  a  little  perplexing. 
It  was  difficult  not  to  doubt 
occasionally  whether  some  un- 
pleasantly remarkable  change  had 
not  suddenly  taken  place  in  our 
personal  appearance — whether  we 
might  not  have  turned  green  or 
blue  on  our  travels,  or  have  got 
noses  as  long  as  the  preposterous 
nose  of  the  luckless  traveler 
through  Strasburgh,  in  the  tale 
of  Slawkenbergius.  It  was  not 
until  we  had  been  some  days  in 
the  county  that  we  began  to 
discover,  by  some  such  indications 
as  the  following,  that  we  owed 
the  public  attention  to  our  knap- 
sacks, and  not  to  ourselves. 

We  enter  a  small  public-house 
by  the  roadside  to  get  a  draught 
of  beer.  In  the  kitchen,  we 
behold  the  landlord  and  a  tall 
man  who  is  a  customer.  Both 
stare  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
tall  man  especially,  after  taking 
one  look  at  our  knapsacks,  fixes 
his  eyes  firmly  on  us  and  sits  bolt 
upright  on  the  bench  without 
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saying  a  word — he  is  evidently 
prepared  for  the  worst  we  can  do. 
We  get  into  conversation  with 
the  landlord,  a  jovial,  talkative 
fellow,  who  desires  greatly  to 
know  what  we  are,  if  we  have  no 
objection.  We  ask  him,  what  he 
thinks  we  are  ? — "  Well,"  says 
the  landlord,  pointing  to  my 
friend's  knapsack,  which  has  a 
square  ruler  strapped  to  it  for 
architectural  drawings — "well,  I 
think  you  are  both  of  you  map- 
pers— mappers  who  come  here  to 
make  new  roads — you  may  be 
coming  to  make  a  railroad,  I 
dare  say — we've  had  mappers  in 
the  country  before  this — I  know 
a  mapper  myself — here's  both 
your  good  healths  1"  We  drink 
the  landlord's  good  health  in 
return,  and  disclaim  the  honor  of 
being  "mappers ;"  we  walk  through 
the  country  (we  tell  him)  for 
pleasure  alone,  and  take  any 
roads  we  can  get,  without  want- 
ing to  make  new  ones.  The 
landlord  would  like  to  know,  if 
that  is  the  case,  why  we  carry 
those  weights  at  our  backs  ?  Be- 
cause we  want  to  take  our  luggage 
about  with  us.  Couldn't  we  pay 
to  ride?  Yes  we  could.  And 
yet  we  like  walking  better  ?  Yes 
we  do.  This  last  answer  utterly 
confounds  the  tall  customer,  who 
has  been  hitherto  listening  in- 
tently to  the  dialogue.  It  is 
evidently  too  much  for  his  cre- 
dulity— he  pays  his  reckoning, 
and  walks  out  in  a  hurry  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  landlord 
appears  to  be  convinced,  but  it  is 
only  in  appearance :  he  looks  at 
us  suspiciously  in  spite  of  him- 
self. We  leave  him  standing  at 
his  door,  keeping  his  eye  on  us 
as  long  as  we  are  in  sight,  still 
evidently  persuaded  that  we  are 


"  mappers,"  but  "  mappers"  of  a 
bad  order  whose  presence  is 
fraught  with  some  unknown  peril 
to  the  security  of  the  Queen's 
highway. 

We  get  on  into  another  district. 
Here,  public  opinion  is  not  flat- 
tering. Some  of  the  groups,  ga- 
thered together  in  the  road  to 
observe  us,  begin  to  speculate  on 
our  characters  before  we  are  quite 
out  of  hearing.  Then,  this  sort 
of  dialogue,  spoken  in  serious, 
subdued  tones,  just  reaches  us: 
Question:  "What  can  they  be?" 
Answer:  "Trodgers  1" 

This  is  particularly  humiliat- 
ing, because  it  happens  to  be 
true.  We  certainly  do  trudge, 
and  are  therefore  properly,  though 
rather  unceremoniously,  called 
trudgers,  or  "trodgers."  But  we 
sink  to  a  lower  depth  yet,  a  little 
further  on.  We  are  viewed  as 
objects  for  pity.  It  is  a  fine  even- 
ing;  we  stop  and  lean  against  a 
bank  by  the  roadside  to  look  at 
the  sunset.  An  old  woman  comes 
tottering  by  on  high  pattens,  very 
comfortably  and  nicely  clad.  She 
sees  our  knapsacks,  and  instantly 
stops  in  front  of  us,  and  begins  to 
moan  lamentably.  Kot  under- 
standing at  first  what  this  means, 
we  ask  respectfully  if  she  feels  at 
all  ill  ?  "Ah,  poor  fellows !  poor 
fellows!"  she  sighs  in  answer, 
"obliged  to  carry  all  your  bag- 
gage on  your  own  backs ! — very 
hard !  poor  lads  I  very  hard,  in- 
deed!" And  the  good  old  soul 
goes  away  groaning  over  our  evil 
plight,  and  mumbling  something 
which  sounds  very  like  an  assur- 
ance that  she  has  got  no  money 
to  give  us. 

In  another  part  of  the  county 
we  rise  again  gloriously  in  world- 
ly consideration.  We  pass  a  cot- 
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tage ;  a  woman  looks  out  after  us, 
over  the  low  garden  wall,  and 
rather  hesitatingly  calls  us  back. 
I  approach  her  first,  and  am  thus 
saluted  :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  what 
have  you  got  to  sell?"  Again,  an 
old  man  meets  us  on  the  road, 
stops,  cheerfully  taps  our  knap- 
sacks with  his  stick,  and  says: 
"Aha!  you're  tradesmen,  eh? 
things  to  sell  ?  I  say,  have  you 
got  any  tea?"  (pronounced  tay f) 
"I'll  buy  some  tay  I"1  Further 
on,  we  approach  a  group  of  miners 
breaking  ore.  As  we  pass  by,  we 
hear  one  abking  amazedly,  "  What 
have  they  got  to  sell  in  those 
things  on  their  backs  ?"  and  ano- 
ther answering,  in  the  prompt 
tones  of  a  guesser  who  is  con- 
vinced that  he  guesses  right, 
"Guinea-pigs!" 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible 
to  convey  to  the  reader  any  ade- 
quate idea,  by  mere  description, 
of  the  extraordinary  gravity  of 
manner,  the  looks  of  surprise  and 
the  tones  of  conviction  which  ac- 
companied these  various  popular 
conjectures  as  to  our  calling  and 
station  in  life,  and  which  added 
immeasurably  at  the  time  to  their 
comic  effect.  Curiously  enough, 
whenever  they  took  the  form  of 
questions,  any  jesting  in  return- 
ing an  answer  never  seemed  either 
to  be'  appreciated  or  understood 
by  the  coantry  people.  Serious 
replies  shared  much  the  same  fate 
as  jokes.  Everybody  asked  whe- 
ther we  could  pay  for  riding,  and 
nobody  believed  that  we  preferred 
walking,  if  we  could.  So  we  soon 
gave  up  any  idea  of  affording 
any  information  at  all ;  and  walk- 
ed through  the  country  comforta- 
bly as  mappers,  trodgers,  trades- 
men, guinea  -  pig  -  mongers,  and 
poor  back  •  burdened  vagabond 


lads,  altogether,  or  one  at  a  time, 
just  as  the  peasantry  pleased. 

I  have  by  no  means  communi- 
cated to  the  reader  all  the  conjec- 
tures formed  about  us,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  many  of  them, 
when  they  ran  to  any  length, 
were  by  no  means  so  comprehen- 
sible as  could  be  desired.  It  will 
readily  be  imagined,  that  in  a 
county  which  had  a  language  of 
its  own  (something  similar  to  the 
Welsh)  down  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  if  not  later — in  a  county 
where  this  language  continued  to 
be  spoken  among  the  humbler 
classes  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  where  it 
still  gives  their  names  to  men, 
places,  and  implements  —  some 
remnants  of  it  must  attach  them- 
selves to  the  dialect  of  English 
now  spoken  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  is  enough  of  itself  to  render 
Cornish  talk  not  very  easy  to  be 
understood  by  ordinary  strangers ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  comprehend- 
ing it  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  people 
speak.  They  pronounce  rapidly 
and  indistinctly,  often  running 
separate  syllables  into  one  another 
through  a  sentence,  until  the 
whole  sounds  like  one  long  frag- 
mentary word.  To  the  student  in 
philology  a  series  of  conversations 
with  the  Cornish  poor  would,  I 
imagine,  afford  ample  matter  for 
observation  of  the  most  interest- 
ing kind.  Some  of  their  expres- 
sions have  a  character  that  is  quite 
patriarchal.  Young  men,  for  in- 
stance, are  addressed  by  their  eld- 
ers as,  "  my  son" — every  thing 
eatable,  either  for  man  or  beast,  ia 
commonly  denominated  "meat." 

It  may  be  expected,  before  I 
close  this  hasty  sketch  of  the 
Cornish  people,  that  I  should 
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touch  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture — unfinished  though  it  is 
— which  I  have  endeavored  to 
draw.  But  I  have  little  to  com- 
municate on  the  subject  of  offences 
in  Cornwall,  beyond  a  few  words 
about  ''wrecking"  and  smug- 
gling-. 

Opinions  have  been  divided 
among  well-informed  persons  as 
to  the  truth  or  exaggeration  of 
those  statements  of  travelers  and 
historians,  which  impute  the 
habitual  commission  of  outrages 
and  robberies  on  sufferers  by 
shipwreck  to  the  Cornish  of  former 
generations.  Without  entering 
into  this  question  of  the  past, 
which  can  only  be  treated  as  a 
matter  for  discussion,  I  am  happy, 
in  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
present,  to  be  able  to  state,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  "  wrecking"  is 
a  crime  unknown  in  the  Cornwall 
of  our  day.  So  far  from  mal- 
treating shipwrecked  persons,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  risk 
their  lives  to  save  them.  I  make 
this  assertion,  on  the  authority  of 
a  gentleman  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  the  West  of  Cornwall ; 
whose  avocations  take  him  much 
among  the  poor  of  all  ranks  and 
character" ;  and  who  has  himself 
seen  wrecked  sailors  rescued  from 
death  by  the  courage  and  hu- 
manity of  the  population  of  the 
coast. 

In  reference  to  smuggling, 
many  years  have  passed  without 
one  of  those  fatal  encounters 
between  smugglers  and  revenue 
officers  which,  in  other  days,  gave 
a  dark  and  fearful  character  to 
the  contraband  trade  in  Cornwall. 
So  well  is  the  coast  watched,  that 
no  smuggling  of  any  consequence 
can  now  take  place.  It  is  only 
the  oldest  Cornish  men  who  can 


give  you  any  account,  from  per- 
sonal 'experience,  of  adventures 
in  "running  a  cargo;"  and  those 
that  I  hoard  related  were  by  no 
means  of  the  romantic  or  interest- 
ing order.  As  to  offences  ia 
general — both  heavy  and  light — 
the  proportion  of  offenders  of  all 
kinds  to  the  population,  was  stated 
by  the  Reports  of  1835,  as  1  in 
1461. 

Beyond  this,  I  have  nothing 
fu  rther  to  relate  regarding  criminal 
matters.  It  may  not  unreasona- 
bly be  doubted  whether  a  subject 
so  serious  and  so  extensive  as  the 
Statistics  of  Crime,  is  not  out  of 
the  scope  of  a  book  like  the 
present,  whose  only  object  is  to 
tell  a  simple  fireside  story  which 
may  arnuse  an  idle,  or  solace  a 
mournful,  hour.  Moreover,  re- 
membering the  assistance  and  the 
kindness  that  my  companion  and 
I  met  with  throughout  Cornwall 
— and  those  only  who  have 
traveled  on  foot  can  appreciate 
how  much  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
ploring a  country  may  be  height- 
ened or  decreased,  according  to 
the  welcome  given  to  the  stranger 
by  the  inhabitants — remember- 
ing, too,  that  we  walked  late  at 
night,  through  districts  inhabited 
only  by  the  roughest  and  poorest 
classes,  entirely  unmolested;  and 
that  we  trusted  much  on  many 
occasions  to  the  honesty  of  the 
people,  and  never  found  cause  to 
repent  our  trust — I  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  would  be  an  ungra- 
cious act  to  ransack  newspapers 
and  Reports  to  furnish  materials 
for  recording  in  detail,  the  vices 
of  a  population  whom  I  have,only 
personally  known  by  their  virtues. 
Let  you  and  I,  reader,  leave  off 
with  the  same  pleasant  impres- 
sions of  the  Cornish  people — you, 
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whose  only  object  is  to  hear,  and 
I  whose  only  object  is  to  tell,  the 
story  of  a  holiday  walk.  There 
is  enough  to  be  found  in  them 
that  is  good,  amply  to  justify  a 
little  inattention  to  whatever  we 
may  discover  that  is  bad.* 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LOO  POOL. 

"Now,  I  think  it  very  much 
amiss,"  remarks  Sterne,  in  '  Tris- 
tram Shandy,'  "that  a  man  can- 
not go  quietly  through  a  town 
and  let  it  alone,  when  it  does  not 
meddle  with  him,  but  that  he 
must  be  turning  about,  and  draw- 
ing his  pen  at  every  kennel  he 
crosses  over,  merely,  o'  my  con- 
science, for  the  sake  of  drawing 
it."  I  quote  this  wise  and  witty 
observation  on  a  bad  practice  of 
some  travel-writers,  as  containing 
the  best  reason  that  I  can  give 
the  reader  for  transporting  him  at 
once,  in  this  chapter,  over  some 
sixty  miles  of  Cornish  high-roads 
and  footpaths,  without  stopping  to 
drop  one  word  of  description  by 
the  way.  Having  left  off  the  re- 
cord of  our  travels  at  Liskeard, 
and  taking  it  up  again — as  I  mean 
to  do  here — at  Helston,  I  skip 
over  five  intermediate  market- 
towns  and  two  large  villages,  with 
a  mere  dash  of  the  pen.  Los 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing the  assistance  kindly  rendered  to 
me,  while  writing  these  pages,  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Richard  Moyle,  long  resident, 
as  a  medical  man,  at  Penzance.  I  am 
indebted  to  that  gentleman's  knowledge 
and  experience  for  much  useful  infor- 
mation on  subjects  connected  with 
Cornwall. 


withiel,  Fowey,  St.  Austell,  Gram- 
pound,  Probus,  Truro,  Falmouth, 
are  all  places  of  mark  and  note, 
and  have  all  certain  curiosities 
and  sights  of  their  own  to  interest 
the  inquisitive  tourist ;  but,  never- 
theless, not  one  of  them  "  med- 
dled "  with  me  in  the  course  of 
my  rambles,  and  in  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  justice  of  Sterne's 
opinion  above-quoted,  I  purpose 
"letting  them  alone"  now.  In 
other  words,  the  several  towns 
and  villages  that  I  have  enume- 
rated, though  presenting  much 
that  was  generally  picturesque 
and  attractive  in  the  way  of  old 
buildings  and  pretty  scenery,  ex- 
hibited little  that  was  distinctive 
or  original  in  character ;  produced 
therefore  rather  pleasant  than 
vivid  impressions ;  and  would  by 
no  means  suggest  any  very  origi- 
nal series  of  descriptions  to  fill 
the  pages  of  a  book  which  is  con- 
fined to  such  subjects  only  as  are 
most  exclusively  and  strikingly 
Cornish. 

The  town  of  Helston,  where  we 
now  halt  for  the  first  time  since 
we  left  the  Cheese- Wring  and 
St.  Cleer's  Well,  might,  if  tested 
by  its  own  merits  alone,  be  passed 
over  as  unceremoniously  as  the 
towns  already  passed  over  before 
it.  Its  principal  recommenda- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, appeared  to  be  that  it  was 
the  residence  of  several  very 
"  genteel  families,"  who  have  cer- 
tainly not  communicated  much  of 
their  gentility  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  population — a  riotous  and 
drunken  set,  the  only  bad  speci- 
mens of  Cornish  people  that  I  met 
with  in  Cornwall.  The  streets  of 
Helston  are  a  trifle  larger  and  a 
trifle  duller  than  the  streets  of 
Liskeard ;  the  church  is  compa- 
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ratively  modern  in  date,  and  su- 
perlatively ugly  in  design.  A 
miserable  altar-piece,  daubed  in 
gaudy  colors  on  the  window  above 
the  communion-table,  is  the  only 
approach  to  any  attempt  at  em- 
bellishment in  the  interior.  In 
short,  the  town  has  nothing  to 
offer  to  attract  -the  stranger,  but 
a  public  festival — a  sort  of  bar- 
barous carnival — held  there  an- 
nually on  the  8th  of  May.  This 
festival  is  said  to  be  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  and  is  called  "  The 
Furry"  —  an  old  Cornish  word, 
signifying  a  gathering;  and,  at 
Helston  particularly,  a  gathering 
in  celebration  of  the  return  of 
spring.  The  Furry  begins  early 
in  the  morning  with  singing  to 
an  accompaniment  of  drums  and 
kettles.  Then,  all  the  people  in 
the  town  leave  off  work  and 
scamper  into  the  country ;  then 
they  scamper  back  again,  garland- 
ed with  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
caper  about  hand-in-hand  through 
the  streets,  and  in  and  out  of  all 
the  houses,  without  opposition ; 
being  joined  in  their  antics,  it  is 
said,  even  by  the  "  genteel "  resi- 
dent families,  who  wind  up  the 
day's  capering  consistently  en- 
ough by  a  night's  capering  at  a 
grand  ball.  A  full  account  of 
these  extraordinary  absurdities 
may  be  found  in  Polwhele's 
"  History  of  Cornwall." 

But,  though  thus  uninteresting 
in  itselfjlelston  must  be  visited  by 
every  tourist  in  Cornwall,  for  the 
sake  of  the  grand,  the  almost  un- 
rivalled scenery  to  be  met  with 
near  it.  The  town  is  not  only  the 
best  starting-point  from  which  to 
explore  the  noble  line  of  coast 
rocks  which  ends  at  the  Lizard 
Head ;  but  possesses  the  further 
recommendation  of  lying  in  the 


immediate  vicinity  of  the  largest 
lake  in  Cornwall — Loo.  Pool. 

The  banks  of  Loo  Pool  stretch 
on  either  side  to  the  length  of  two 
miles ;  the  lake,  which  in  sum- 
mer occupies  little  more  than  half 
the  space  that  it  covers  in  winter, 
is  formed  by  the  flow  of  two  or 
three  small  streams.  You  first 
reach  it  from  Helston,  after  a 
walk  of  half  a  mile ;  and  then  see 
before  you,  on  either  hand,  long 
ranges  of  hills,  rising  gently  from 
the  water's  edge,  covered  with 
clustering  trees,  or  occupied  by 
wide  corn-fields  and  sloping  tracts 
of  common  land.  So  far,  the 
scenery  around  Loo  Pool  resem- 
bles the  scenery  around  other 
lakes;  but,  as  you  proceed,  the 
view  changes  in  the  most  strik 
ing  and  extraordinary  manner. 
Walking  on  along  the  winding 
banks  of  the  pool,  you  taste  the 
water  and  find  it  soft  and  fresh, 
you  see  ducks  swimming  about 
in  it  from  the  neighboring  farm- 
houses, you  watch  the  rising  of 
the  fine  trout  for  which  it  is  cele- 
brated— every  object  tends  to 
convince  you  that  you  are  wan- 
dering by  the  shores  of  an  inland 
lake — when  suddenly,  at  a  turn 
in  the  hill  slope,  you  are  startled 
by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  gull,  and 
the  fierce  roar  of  breakers  thun- 
ders on  your  ear — you  look  over 
the  light  grey  placid  waters  of 
the  lake,  and  behold,  stretching 
immediately  above  and  beyond 
them,  the  expanse  of  the  deep 
blue  ocean,  from  which  they  are 
only  separated  by  a  mere  strip  of 
smooth  white  sand. 

You  hurry  on,  and  reach  this 
bar  of  sand  which  parts  the  great 
English  Channel  and  the  little 
Loo  Pool — a  child  might  run 
across  it  in  a  minute !  You  stand 
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in  the  centre — on  one  side,  close 
at  hand,  water  is  dancing  beneath 
the  breeze  in  glassy,  tiny  ripples ; 
on  the  other,  equally  close,  water 
rolls  in  mighty  waves,  precipitat- 
ed on  the  ground  in  dashing,  hiss- 
ing, writhing  floods  of  the  whitest 
foam — here,  children  are  floating 
mimic  boats  on  a  mimic  sea;  there, 
the  stateliest  ships  of  England  are 
sailing  over  the  great  deep — both 
scenes  visible  in  one  view.  Rocky 
cliffs  and  arid  sands  appear  in 
close  combination  with  rounded 
fertile  hills,  and  long  grassy 
slopes;  salt  spray  leaping  over 
the  first,  spring-water  lying  cairn 
beneath  the  last !  No  fairy  vision 
of  Nature  that  ever  was  imagined 
is  more  fantastic,  or  more  lovely 
than  this  glorious  reality,  which 
brings  all  the  most  widely  con- 
trasted characteristics  of  a  sea 
view  and  an  inland  view  into  the 
closest  contact,  and  presents  them 
in  one  harmonious  picture  to  the 
eye. 

The  ridge  of  sand  between  Loo 
Pool  and  the  sea,  which,  by  im- 
peding the  flow  of  the  inland 
streams  spreads  them  in  the  form 
of  a  lake  over  the  valley-ground 
between  two  hills,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  storms  from  the 
south-west.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
modern  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  Loo  Bar  has  been  heaped 
up.  But  there  is  an  ancient  legend 
in  connection  with  it,  which  tells 
a  widely  different  story.  It  is 
said  that  the  terrible  Cornish 
giant,  or  ogre,  Tregeagle,  was 
trudging  homewards  one  day, 
carrying  a  huge  sack  of  sand  on 
his  back,  which — being  a  giant 
of  neat  and  cleanly  habits — he 
designed  should  serve  him  for 
sprinkling  his  parlor  floor.  As 
he  was  passing  along  the  top  of 


the  hills  which  now  overlook  Loo 
Pool,  he  heard  a  sound  of  scamp- 
ering footsteps  behind  him  ;  and, 
turning  round,  saw  that  he  was 
hotly  pursued  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  devil  himself.  Big  as 
he  was,  Tregeagle,  lost  heart  and 
ignominiously  took  to  his  heels: 
but  the  devil  ran  nimbly,  ran 
steadily,  ran  without  losing  breath 
— ran,  in  short,  like  the  devil. 
Tregeagle  was  fat,  short-winded, 
had  a  load  on  his  back,  and  lost 
ground  at  every  step.  At  last, 
just  as  he  reached  the  seaward 
extremity  of  the  hills,  he  deter- 
mined in  despair  to  lighten  him- 
self of  his  burden,  and  thus  to 
seize  the  only  chance  of  escaping 
his  enemy  by  superior  fleetness 
of  foot.  Accordingly,  he  opened 
his  huge  sack  in  a  great  hurry, 
shook  out  all  his  sand  over  the 
precipice,  between  the  sea  and  the 
river  which  then  ran  into  it,  and 
so  formed  in  a  moment  the  Bar 
of  Loo  Pool. 

In  the  winter  time,  the  lake  is 
the  cause  and  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
traordinary ceremony.  The  heary 
incessant  rains  which  then  fall  (ice 
is  almost  unknown  in  the  moist 
climate  of  Cornwall),  increase  day 
by  day  the  waters  of  the  Pool, 
until  they  encroach  over  the  whole 
of  the  low  flat  valley  between 
Helston  and  the  sea.  Then,  the 
smooth  paths  of  turf,  the  little 
streams  that  run  by  their  side — • 
so  pleasant  to  look  on  in  the 
summer  time — are  hidden  by  the 
great  overflow.  Mill-wheels  are 
stopped ;  cottages  built  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  hills  are  threatened 
with  inundation.  Out  on  the  bar, 
at  high  tide,  but  two  or  three  feet 
of  sand  appear  between  the  stormy 
sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stag- 
nant swollen  lake  on  the  other. 
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If  Loo  Pool  were  measured  now, 
it  would  be  found  to  extend  to  a 
circumference  of  seven  miles. 

When  the  flooding  of  the  lake 
has  reached  its  climax,  the  mil- 
lers, who  are  the  principal  suf- 
ferers by  the  overflow,  prepare  to 
cut  a  passage  through  the  Bar  for 
the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Pool.  Before  they  can  do  this, 
however,  they  must  conform  to  a 
curious  old  custom  which  has 
been  practised  for  centuries,  and 
is  retained  down  to  the  present 
day.  Procuring  two  stout  lea- 
thern purses,  they  tie  up  three 
half-pence  in  each,  and  then  set 
off  with  them  in  a  body  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  Presenting 
him  with  their  purses,  they  state 
their  case  with  all  due  formality, 
and  request  permission  to  cut 
their  trench  through  the  sand. 
In  consideration  of  the  three- 
penny recognition  of  his  rights, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  graciously 
accedes  to  the  petition;  and  the 
millers,  armed  with  their  spades 
and  shovels,  start  for  the  Bar. 

Their  projected  labor  is  not, 
great.  A  mere  ditch  suffices  to 
establish  the  desired  communica- 
tion :  and  the  water  does  the  rest 
for  Uoelf.  On  one  occasion,  so 
high  was  the  tide  on  one  side, 
and  so  full  the  lake  on  the  other, 
that  a  man  actually  scraped  away 
sand  enough  with  his  stick,  to 
give  vent  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pool.  Thus,  after  no  very  hard 
'work,  the  millers  achieve  their 
object ;  and  the  spectators  watch- 
ing on  the  hill,  then  behold  a 
striking  and  tremendous  scene. 

Tearing  away  the  sand  on 
either  side,  floods  of  fresh  water 
rush  out  furiously  against  floods 
of  salt  water  leaping  in,  upheaved 
into  mighty  waves  by  the  winter 


gale.  A  foaming  roaring  battle 
between  two  opposing  forces  of 
the  same  element  takes  place. 
The  noise  is  terrific — it  is  heard 
like  thunder,  at  great  distances 
off'.  At  last,  the  heavy,  smooth, 
continuous  flow  of  the  fresh  water 
prevails  even  over  the  power  of 
the  ocean.  Farther  and  farther 
out,  rushing  through  a  wider  and 
wider  channel  every  minute,  pour 
the  great  floods  from  the  land, 
until  the  salt  water  is  stained 
with  an  ochre  color,  over  a  sur- 
face of  twenty  miles.  But  their 
force  is  soon  spent — soon,  the 
lake  sinks  lower  and  lower  away 
from  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Then, 
with  the  high  tide,  the  sea  reap- 
pears triumphantly,  dashing  and 
leaping,  in  clouds  of  spray, 
through  the  channel  in  the  sand 
— making  the  waters  of  the  Pool 
brackish — now,  threatening  to 
swell  them  anew  to  overflowing 
— and  now,  at  the  ebb,  leaving 
them  to  empty  themselves  again, 
in  the  manner  of  a  great  tidal 
river;  until  a  storm  from  the 
south-west  comes  on ;  and  then, 
fresh  masses  of.sand  and  shingle 
are  forced  up — the  channel  is  re- 
filled— the  bar  is  reconstructed 
as  if  by  a  miracle.  Again,  the 
scene — changed  but  for  a  short 
season — resumes  its  old  features — 
again,  there  is  a  sea  on  one  side, 
and  a  lake  on  the  other.  But 
now,  the  Pool  occupies  only  its 
ordinary  limits — now,  the  mill- 
wheels  turn  busily  once  more, 
and  the  smooth  paths  and  gliding 
streams  reappear  in  their  former 
beauty,  until  the  next  winter 
rains  shall  come  round,  and  the 
next  winter  floods  shall  submerge 
them  again. 

At  the  time  when  I  visited  the 
lake,  its  waters   were   unusually 
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low.  Here,  they  ran,  calm  and 
shallow,  into  little,  glassy,  flowery 
creeks,  that  looked  like  fairies' 
bathing  places.  There,  out  in 
.the  middle,  they  hardly  afforded 
depth  enough  for  a  duck  to  swim 
in.  Near  to  the  Bar,  however, 
they  spread  forth  wider  and 
deeper ;  finely  contrasted,  in  their 
dun  color  and  perfect  repose, 
with  the  brilliantly  white  foam- 
ing breakers  on  the  other  side. 
The  surf  forbade  all  hope  of 
swimming ;  but,  standing  where 
the  spent  waves  ran  up  deepest, 
and  where  the  spray  flew  highest 
before  the  wind,  1  could  take  a 
natural  shower-bath  from  the  sea, 
ia  one  direction;  and  the  next 
moment,  turning  round  in  the 
other,  could  wash  the  sand  off 
my  feet  luxuriously  in  the  soft, 
fresh  waters  of  Loo  Pool. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    LIZARD. 

WE  had  waited  throughout 
one  long  rainy  day  at  Helston — 
"  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
slow" — for  a  chance  of  finer 
weather  before  we  started  to  ex- 
plore the  Lizard  promontory. 
But  our  patience  availed  us  little. 
The  next  morning,  there  was  the 
soft,  thick,  misty,  Cornish  rain 
still  falling,  just  as  it  had  already 
fallen  without  cessation  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  To  wait  longer, 
in  perfect  inactivity,  and  in  the 
dullest  of  towns — doubtful  whe- 
ther the  sky  would  clear  even  in 
a  week's  time — was  beyond  mor- 
tal endurance.  We  shouldered 
our  knapsacks,  aud  started  for 


the  Lizard  in  defiance  of  rain, 
and  in  defiance  of  our  landlady's 
reiterated  assurances  that  we 
should  lose  our  way  in  the  mist, 
when  we  walked  inland ;  and 
should  slip  into  invisible  holes, 
and  fall  over  fog- veiled  precipices 
among  the  rocks,  if  we  ventured 
to  approach  the  coast. 

What  sort  of  scenery  we  walked 
through,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
rain  was  above — the  mud  was 
below — the  mist  was  all  around 
us.  The  few  objects,  near  at 
hand,  that  we  did  now  and 
then  see,  dripped  with  wet,  and 
had  a  shadowy  visionary  look. 
Sometimes,  we  met  a  forlorn  cow 
steaming  composedly  by  the  road- 
side— or  an  old  horse,  standing 
up  to  his  fetlocks  in  mire,  and 
sneezing  vociferously — or  a  good- 
humored  peasant,  who  directed  us 
on  our  road,  and  informed  us,  with 
a  grin,  that  this  sort  of  "  fine  rain" 
often  lasted  for  a  fortnight.  Some- 
times, we  passed  little  villages, 
built  in  damp  holes,  where  trees, 
cottages,  women  scampering  back- 
wards and  forwards  peevishly  on 
domestic  errands,  big  boys  with 
empty  sacks  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  gossiping  gloomily 
against  barn  walls,  and  ill-condi- 
tioned pigs  grunting  for  admission 
at  closed  kitchen  doors,  all  looked 
soaked  through  and  through  to- 
gether. Nothing,  in  short,  could 
i>e  more  dreary  and  comfortless 
than  our  walk  for  the  first  two 
hours.  But,  after  that,  as  we  ap- 
proached "  Lizard  Town,"  the 
clouds  began  to  part  to  seaward ; 
layer  after  layer,  of  mist  drove 
past  us,  rolling  before  the  wind ; 
peeps  of  faint  greenish  blue  sky 
appeared  and  enlarged  apace.  By 
the  time  we  had  arrived  at  our 
destination,  a  white,  watery  sun- 
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falling  over   the   wet 


light  was 
landscape.  The  prognostications 
of  our  Cornish  friends  were  plea- 
santly falsified.  A  fine  daj  was 
in  store  for  us  after  all. 

The  man  who  first  distinguished 
the  little  group  of  cottages  that 
we  now  looked  on,  by  the  deno- 
mination of  Lizard  Town,  must 
have  possessed  magnificent  ideas 
indeed  on  the  subject  of  nomen- 
clature. If  the  place  looked  like 
any  thing  in  the  world,  it  looked 
like  a  large  collection  of  farm  out- 
buildings without  a  farm-house. 
Muddy  little  lanes  intersecting 
each  other  at  every  possible  an- 
gle ;  ricketty  little  cottages  turned 
about  to  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass; ducks,  geese,  cocks,  hens, 
pigs,  cows,  horses,  dunghills,  pud- 
dles, sheds,  peat-stacks,  timber, 
nets,  seemed  to  be  all  indiscrimi- 


nately  huddled 
there  was  little 


together   where 
or  no  room  for 


these  Cornish  cherubs  was  crying 
in  every  variety  of  vocal  key. 
Every  one  of  their  affectionate 
parents  was  talking  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  Every  one  of  their 
little  elder  brothers  was  scream- 
ing, squabbling,  and  tumbling 
down  in  the  passage  with  prodi- 
gious energy  and  spirit.  The 
mothers  of  England — and  they 
only — can  imagine  the  deafening 
and  composite  character  of  the 
noise  which  this  large  family 
party  produced.  To  describe  it 
is  impossible. 


Soon,  while 
the    domestic 


we 
scene 


looked  on 
began 


it, 
to 


them.  To  find  the  inn  amid  this 
confusion  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate objects,  was  no  easy  matter ; 
and  when  we  at  length  discovered 
it,  pushed  our  way  through  the 
live  stock  in  the  garden,  and 
opened  the  kitchen  door,  this  was 
the  impressive  and  remarkable 
scene  that  was  displayed  before  us : 
"We  beheld  a  small  room  lite- 
rally full  of  babies,  and  babies' 
mothers.  Interesting  infants  of 
the  tenderest  possible  age,  finely 
draped  in  long  clothes  and  short 
clothes,  and  shawls,  and  blankets, 
met  the  eye  wherever  it  turned. 
There  were  babies  propped  up 
uncomfortably  on  the  dresser,  ba- 
bies rocking  snugly  in  wicker 
cradles,  babies  stretched  out  fiat 
on  their  backs  on  women's  knees, 
babies  prone  on  the  floor,  toasting 
before  a  slow  fire.  Every  one  of 


change.  Even  as  porters,  police- 
men, and  workmen  of  all  sorts, 
gathered  together  on  the  line  of 
rails  at  a  station,  move  aside 
quickly  and  with  one  accord  out 
of  the  way  of  the  heavy  engine, 
slowly  starting  on  its  journey, — 
so  did  the  congregated  mothers  in 
the  inn  kitchen  now  move  back 
on  either  hand  with  their  babies, 
and  clear  a  path  for  the  great  b.ulk 
of  the  hostess  leisurely  advancing 
from  the  fire-side,  to  greet  us  at 
the  door.  From  this  most  corpu- 
lent and  complaisant  of  women, 
we  received  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  fa- 
mily orgies  that  were  taking  place 
under  her  roof.  The  great  public 
meeting  of  all  the  babies  in  Lizard 
Town  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, on  which  we  had  intruded, 
had  been  convened  by  the  local 
doctor,  who  had  got  down  from 
London,  what  the  landlady  termed 
a  "  lot  of  fine  fresh  matter,"  and 
was  now  about  to  strike  a  tre- 
mendous blow  at  the  small-pox, 
by  vaccinating  all  the  babies  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  together, 
at  "  one  fell  swoop."  The  surgi- 
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cal  ceremonies  were  expected  to 
begin  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  last  piece  of  information 
sent  us  out  of  the  house  without 
a  moment's  delay.  The  sunlight 
had  brightened  gloriously  since 
we  had  last  beheld  it — the  rain 
was  over — the  mist  was  gone. 
But  a  short  distance  before  us, 
rose  the  cliffs  at  the  Lizard  Head 
—the  southernmost  land  in  Eng- 
land— and  to  this  point  we  now 
hastened,  as  the  fittest  spot  from 
which  to  start  on  our  rambles 
along  the  coast. 

On  our  way  thither,  short  as  it 
was,  we  observed  a  novelty.  In 
the  South  and  "West  of  Cornwall, 
the  footpaths,  instead  of  leading 
through  or  round  the  fields,  are 
all  on  the  top  of  the  thick  stone 
walls  —  some  four  feet  high — 
which  divide  them.  This  curious 
arrangement  for  walking  gives  a 
startling  and  picturesque  charac- 
ter to  the  figures  of  the  country 
people,  when  you  see  them  at  a 
distance,  striding  along,  not  on  the 
earth  but  above  it,  and  often  re- 
lieved throughout  the  whole  length 
of  their  bodies  against  the  sky. 
Preserving  our  equilibrium,  on 
these  elevated  pathways,  with 
some  difficulty  against  the  strong 
south-west  wind  that  was  now 
blowing  in  our  faces,  we  soon 
reached  the  topmost  rocks  that 
crown  the  Lizard  Head :  and  then, 
the  whole  noble  line  of  coast  and 
the  wild  stormy  ocean  burst  grand- 
ly into  view. 

On  each  side  of  us,  precipice 
over  precipice,  cavern  within  ca- 
vern, rose  the  great  cliffs  protect- 
ing the  land  against  the  raging 
sea.  Three  hundred  feet  beneath, 
the  foam  was  boiling  far  out  over 
a  reef  of  black  rocks.  Above 
and  around,  flocks  of  sea-birds 


flew  in  ever-lengthening  circles, 
or  perched  flapping  their  wings 
and  sunning  their  plumage,  on, 
ledges  of  riven  stone  below  us. 
Every  object  forming  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  view  was  on  the 
vastest  and  most  majestic  scale. 
The  wild  varieties  of  form  in  the 
jagged  line  of  rocks  stretched 
away  eastward  and  westward,  as 
far  as  the  e}Te  could  reach  ;  black 
shapeless  masses  of  mist  scowled 
over  the  whole  landward  horizon : 
the  bright  blue  sky  at  the  oppo- 
site point  was  covered  with  tow- 
ering white  clouds  which  moved 
and  changed  magnificently;  the 
tossing  and  raging  of  the  great 
bright  sea  was  sublimely  contrast- 
ed by  the  solitude  and  tranquility 
of  the  desert,  overshadowed  land 
— while  ever  and  ever,  sounding 
as  they  first  sounded  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  the 
rolling  waves  and  the  rushing 
wind  pealed  out  their  primeval 
I  music  over  the  whole  scene  ! 

And  now,  when  we  began  to 
I  examine  the  coast  more  in  detail, 
inquiring  the  names  of  remarka- 
ble objects  as  we  proceeded,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  country 
where  each  succeeding  spot  that 
the  traveler  visited  was  memora- 
ble for  some  mighty  convulsion 
of  Nature,  or  tragically  associated 
with  some  gloomy  story  of  ship- 
wreck and  death.  Turning  from 
the  Lizard  Head  towards  a  cliff 
at  some  little  distance,  we  passed 
through  a  field  on  our  way,  over- 
grown with  sweet-smelling  wild 
flowers,  and  broken  up  into  low 
grassy  mounds.  This  place  is 
called  "Pistol  Meadow,"  and  is 
connected  with  a  terrible  event 
which  is  still  spoken  of  by  the 
country  people  with  superstitious 
awe. 
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Some  hundred  years   since,  a 
transport-ship,  filled  with  troops, 
was  wrecked  on  the  reef  off  the 
Lizard    Head.    Two    men    only 
were  washed  ashore  alive.     Out 
of  the  fearful  number  that  perish- 
ed,  two    hundred    corpses   were 
driven   up   on  the  beach  below 
Pistol  Meadow;   and  there  they 
were  buried  by  tens  and  twenties 
together  in  great  pits,  the  position 
of  which  is  still  revealed  by  the 
low  irregular  mounds   that  che- 
quer the  surface  of  the  field.    The 
place  was  named,  in  remembrance 
of  the  quantity  of  fire-arms — es- 
pecially pistols — found  about  the 
wreck  of  the  ill-fated  ship,  at  low 
tide,  on  the  reef  below  the  cliffs. 
The   peasantry  still   continue  to 
regard  Pistol  Meadow  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  horror,  and  fear 
to  walk  near  the  graves  of  the 
drowned  men  at  night.   Nor  have 
many  of  the  inhabitants  yet  for 
gotten  a  revolting   circumstance 
connected  by   traditional   report 
with   the   burial   of  the   corpses 
after  the  shipwreck.     It  is  said, 
that  when  dead  bodies  were  first 
washed  ashore,  troops  of  ferocious, 
half-starved    dogs    suddenly   ap- 
peared    from     the    surrounding 
country,  and  could  with  difficulty 
be  driven  from  preying  on  the 
mangled  remains  that  were  cast 
up  on  the  beach.    Ever  since  that 
period,  the  peasantry  have  been 
reported  as  holding  the  dog  in 
abhorrence.      "Whether    this    be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  rare 
adventure  to  meet  with  a  dog  in 
the   Lizard  district.     You  may 
walk   through    farm  -  yard    after 
farm -yard,  you  may  enter  cottage 
after  cottage,  and  never  hear  any 
barking  at  your  heels ; — you  may 
pass,  on  the   road,  laborer  after 
laborer,  and  yet  never  find  one  of 


them  accompanied,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  by  his  favor- 
ite attendant  cur. 

Leaving  Pistol  Meadow,  after 
gathering  a  few  of  the  wild  herbs 
growing  fragrant  and  plentiful 
over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  we 
turned  our  steps  towards  the  Li- 
zard Lighthouse.  As  we  passed 
before  the  front  of  the  large  and 
massive  building,  our  progress 
was  suddenly  and  startlingly 
checked  by  a  hideous  chasm  in 
the  cliff,  sunk  to  a  perpendic- 
ular depth  of  seventy  feet,  and 
measuring  more  than  a  hundred 
in  circumference.  Nothing  pre- 
pares the  stranger  for  this  great 
gulf;  no  railing  is  placed  about 
it,  it  lies  hidden  by  rising  land, 
and  the  earth  all  around  is  treach- 
erously smooth.  The  first  mo- 
ment when  you  see  it  is  the  mo- 
ment when  you  start  back  in- 
stinctively from  its  edge,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  hole  has  not 
yawned  open  in  that  very  instant 
before  your  feet. 

This  chasm — melodramatically 
entitled  by  the  people,  "The 
Lion's  Den" — was  formed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  not  many 
years  since.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  surface  of  the  down  above 
the  cliff  was  smooth  to  the  eye, 
and  firm  to  the  foot — in  the  morn- 
ing it  had  opened  into  an  enorm- 
ous hole.  The  men  who  had 
kept  watch  at  the  Lighthouse, 
heard  no  sounds  beyond  the 
moaning  of  the  sea— felt  no  shock 
— looked  out  on  the  night,  and 
saw  that  all  was  apparently  still 
and  quiet.  Nature  suffered  her 
convulsion  and  effected  her  change 
in  silence.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  soil  had  sunk 
down  into  depths  beneath  them, 
none  knew  in  how  long,  or  how 
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short  a  time ;  but  there  the  Lion's 
Den  was  in  the  morning,  where 
the  firm  earth  had  been  the  even- 
ing before. 

The  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  curious  landslip 
occurred,  is  to  be  found  by  de- 
scending the  face  of  the  clitfi 
beyond  the  Lion's  Den,  and 
entering  a  cavern  in  the  rocks, 
called  "  Daw's  Hugo"  (or  cave). 
The  place  is  only  accessible  at 
low  water.  Passing  from  the 
beach  through  the  opening  of  the 
cavern,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
lofty,  tortuous  recess,  into  the 
farthest  extremity  of  which,  a 
stream  of  light  pours  down  from 
some  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet 
above.  This  light  is  admitted 
through  the  Lion's  Den,  and  thus 
explains  by  itself  the  nature  of 
the  accident  by  which  that  chasm 
was  formed.  Here,  the  weight 
of  the  upper  soil  broke  through 
the  roof  of  the  cave;  and  the 
earth  which  then  fell  into  it,  was 
subsequently  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  which  fills  Daw's  Hugo  at 
every  flow  of  the  tide.  It  has  j 
lately  been  noticed  that  the  loose  ; 
particles  of  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  Lion's  Den,  still  continue  to 
sink  gradually  through  the  nar- 
row, slanting  passage  into  the 
cave  already  formed ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  no  very  long 
time  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
chasm  will  widen  so  far,  as  to 
make  the  sea  plainly  visible 
through  it  from  above.  At 
present,  the  effect  of  the  two 
streams  of  light  pouring  into 
Daw's  Hugo  from  two  opposite 
directions — one  from  the  Lion's  j 
Den,  the  other  from  the  seaward ; 
opening  in  the  rocks — and  falling 
together,  in  cross  directions  on  | 
the  black,  rugged  walls  of  the  ; 


cave  and  the  beautiful  marine 
ferns  growing  from  them,  is  su- 
pernaturally  striking  and  grand. 
Here,  Rembrandt  would  have 
loved  to  study  ;  for  here,  even  his 
sublime  perception  of  the  poetry 
of  light  and  shade  might  have 
received  a  new  impulse,  and 
learned  from  the  solemn  teaching 
of  Nature  one  immortal  lesson 
more. 

Daw's  Hugo  and  the  Lion's 
Den  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
characteristic  types  of  the  whole 
coast  scenery  about  the  Lizard 
Head,  in  its  general  aspects. 
Great  caves  and  greater  landslips 
are  to  be  seen  both  eastward 
and  westward.  In  calm  weather 
you  may  behold  the  long  pros- 
pects of  riven  rock,  in  their  finest 
combination,  from  a  boat.  At 
such  times,  you  may  row  into 
vast  caverns,  always  tilled  by  the 
sea,  ^,nd  only  to  be  approached 
when  the  waves  ripple  as  calmly 
as  the  waters  of  a  lake.  Then, 
you  may  see  the  naturally  arched 
roof  high  above  you,  adorned  in 
the  loveliest  manner  by  marine 
plants  waving  to  and  fro  gently 
in  the  wind.  Rocky  walls  are 
at  each  side  of  you,  variegated  in 
dark  red  and  dark  green  colors — 
now  advancing,  now  receding, 
now  winding  in  and  out,  now 
rising  straight  and  lofty,  until 
their  termination  is  hid  in  a  pitch- 
dark  obscurity  which  no  man  has 
ever  ventured  to  fathom  to  its  end. 
Beneath,  is  the  emerald-green  sea, 
so  still  and  clear  that  you  can 
behold  the  white  sand  far  below, 
and  can  watch  the  fish  gliding 
swiftly  and  stealthily  out  and  in: 
while,  all  around,  thin  drops  of 
moisture  are  dripping  from  above, 
like  rain,  into  the  deep  quiet 
water  below,  with  a  monotonous 
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echoing  sound  that  half  oppresses 
and  half  soothes  the  ear,  at  the 
same  time. 

On  stormy  days  your  course  is 
different.  Then,  you  wander 
along  the  summits  of  the  cliffs; 
and  looking  down,  through  the 
hedges  of  tamarisk  and  myrtle 
that  skirt  the  ends  of  the  fields, 
see  the  rocks  suddenly  broken 
away  beneath  you  into  an  im- 
mense shelving  amphitheatre,  on 
the  floor  of  which  the  sea  boils  in 
fury,  rushing  through  natural 
archways  and  narrow  rifts.  Be- 
yond them,  at  intervals  as  the 
waves  fall,  you  catch  glimpses 
of  the  brilliant  blue  main  ocean, 
and  the  outer  reefs  stretching  into 
it.  Often,  such  wild  views  as 
these  are  relieved  from  monotony, 
as  you  proceed  on  your  way,  by 
the  prospect  of  smooth  corn-fields 
and  pasture-lands,  or  by  pretty 
little  fishing  villages  pefched 
among  the  rocks,  each  with  its 
small  group  of  boats  drawn  up 
on  a  slip  of  sandy  beach,  and  its 
modest,  tiny  gardens  rising  one 
above  another,  like  the  gardens 
of  Looe,  on  rude  terraces  built  up 
the  hill,  wherever  the  slope  is 
gentle,  and  the  cliff  beyond  rises 
high  to  shelter  them  from  the 
sea-breeze. 

But  the  place  at  which  the  coast 
scenery  of  the  Lizard  district 
arrives  at  its  climax  of  grandeur, 
is  Kynance  Cove.  Here,  such 
gigantic  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  varie- 
ties of  rock — the  "  serpentine" — 
as  are  unrivalled  in  Cornwall ; 
perhaps,  unrivalled  anywhere.  A 
walk  of  two  miles  along  the  west- 
ward cliffs  from  Lizard  Town, 
brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pice of  three  hundred  feet.  Look- 


ing forward  from  this,  we  saw 
the  white  sand  of  Kynance  Cove 
stretching  out  in  a  half  circle  into 
the  sea. 

What  a  scene  was  now  pre- 
sented to  us!  It  was  a  perfect 
palace  of  rocks !  Some  rose  per- 
pendicularly arid  separate  from 
each  other,  in  the  shapes  of  pyra- 
mids and  steeples  —  some  were 
overhanging  at  the  top,  and 
pierced  with  dark  caverns  at  the 
bottom — some  were  stretched  ho- 
rizontally on  the  sand,  here  stud- 
ded with  pools  of  water,  there 
broken  into  natural  archways — 
no  one  resembled  another  in 
shape,  size,  or  position — and  all, 
at  the  moment  when  we  looked  • 
on  them,  were  wrapped  in  the 
solemn  obscurity  of  a  deep  mist; 
a  rnist  which  shadowed  without 
concealing  them,  which  exagge-' 
rated  their  size,  and,  hiding  all 
the  cliffs  beyond,  presented  them 
sftblirnely  as  separate  and  solitary 
objects  in  the  sea- view. 

It  was  now  necessary,  however, 
to  occupy  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  contemplating  Kynance  Cove 
from  a  distance ;  for  if  we  desired 
to  explore  it,  immediate  advan- 
tage was  to  be  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  tide,  which  was  already 
rapidly  ebbing.  Hurriedly  de- 
scending the  cliffs,  therefore,  we 
soon  reached  the  sand :  and  here, 
while  my  companion  was  seating 
himself  to  sketch,  and  I  was  wan- 
dering around  the  rocks,  doubtful 
whither  to  turn  my  steps  first,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
a  guide,  whose  intelligence  and 
skill  well  deserve  such  a  record 
as  I  can  give  of  them  here ;  for, 
to  the  former,  I  was  indebted  for 
much  local  information  and  anec- 
dote, and  to  the  latter,  for  quitting 
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Kynance  Cove  with  all  my  limbs 
in  as  sound  a  condition  as  when 
I  first  approached  it. 

The  guide  introduces  himself 
to  me  by  propounding  a  sort  of 
stranger's  catechism.  1st.  "  Do 
I  want  to  see  every  thing? — "  Cer- 
tainly." 2nd.  "  Am  I  giddy  on 
the  top  of  high  places?'' — "No." 
3rd.  "  Will  I"  be  so  good,  if  I  get 
into  a  fix  anywhere,  as  to  take 
it  easy,  and  catch  hold  of  him 
tight?"— "Yes,  very  tight!"  With 
these  answers  the  guide  is  satis- 
fied. He  gives  his  hat  a  smart 
knock  with  one  hand,  to  fix  it  on 
his  head;  and  pointing  upwards 
with  the  other,  says,  "  We'll  go 
up  that  rock  first,  to  look  into 
the  gulls'  nests,  and  get  some 
wild  asparagus."  And  away  we 
at)  accordingly. 

^KVe  mount  the  side  of  an  im- 
mense rock  which  projects  far  out 
into  the  sea,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  surrounding  group.  It  is 
called  Asparagus  Island,  from  the 
quantity  of  wild  asparagus  grow- 
ing among  the  long  grass  on  its 
summit.  Half  way  up,  we  cross 
an  ugly  chasm.  The  guide  points 
to  a  small  chink  or  crevice,  barely 
discernible  in  one  side  of  it,  and 
says  "Devil's  Bellows!"  Then, 
first  courteously  putting  my  toes 
for  me  into  a  comfortable  little 
hole  in  the  perpendicular  rock 
side,  which  just  fits  them,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  himself.  Through 
the  base  of  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  island  there  is  a  natural 
channel,  into  which  the  sea  rushes 
furiously  at  high  tide:  and  find- 
ing no  other  vent  but  the  little 
crevice  we  now  look  down  on,  is 
expelled  through  it  in  long,  thin 
jets  of  spray,  with  a  roaring  noise 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  gigantic 
bellows  at  work.  But  the  sea  is 


not  yet  high  enough  to  exhibit 
this  phenomenon,  so  the  guide 
takes  my  toes  out  of  the  hole 
again  for  me,  just  as  politely  as 
he  put  them  in ;  and  forthwith 
leads  the  way  up  higher  still — 
expounding  as  he  goes,  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  climbing, 
which  he  condenses  into  this 
axiom : — "  Never  loose  one  hand, 
till  you've  got  a  grip  with  the 
other;  and  never  scramble  your 
toes  about,  where  toes  have  no 
business  to  be." 

At  last  we  reach  the  topmost 
ridge  of  the  island,  and  look  down 
upon  the  white,  restless  water  far 
beneath,  and  peep  into  one  or  two 
deserted  gulls'  nests,  and  gather 
wild  asparagus — which  I  can  only 
describe  as  bearing  no  resem- 
blance at  all,  that  I  could  dis- 
cover, to  the  garden  species. 
Then,  the  guide  points  to  another 
perpendicular  rock,  farther  out  at 
sea,  looming,  dark,  substanceless, 
phantom-like,  in  the  mist,  and 
tells  me  that  he  was  the  man  who 
built  the  cairn  of  stones  on  its 
top — and  then,  he  proposes  that 
we  shall  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge  on  which  we 
stand,  and  look  down  into  "  The 
Devil's  Throat." 

This  desirable  journey  is  ac- 
complished with  the  greatest  ease 
on  his  part,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  delay  on  mine ;  for 
the  wind  blows  fiercely  over  us 
on  the  height ;  our  rock  track  is 
narrow,  rugged,  and  slippery,  the 
sea  roars  bewilderingly  below, 
and  a  single  false  step  would  not 
be  attended  with  agreeable  con- 
sequences. Soon,  however,  we 
begin  to  descend  a  little  from  our 
"bad  eminence,"  and  come  to  a 
halt  before  a  wide,  tunnelled  open- 
ing, slanting  sharply  downwards 
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in  the  very  middle  of  the  island 
— a  black,  gaping  hole,  into  the 
bottom  of  which  the  sea  is  driven 
through  some  unknown  subter- 
ranean channel,  roaring  and  thun- 
dering with  a  fearful  noise,  which 
rises  in  hollow  echoes  through  the 
aptly-named  "  Devil's  Throat." 
About  this  hole  no  grass  grew : 
the  rocks  rose  wild,  jagged,  and 
precipitous,  all  around  it.  If  ever 
the  ghastly  imagery  of  Dante's 
terrible  "Vision"  was  realized  on 
earth,  it  was  realized  here. 

At  this  place,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  the  guide  suggests  that 
we  should  sit  down  and  have  a 
little  talk  ! — and  very  impressive 
talk  it  is,  when  he  begins  the  con- 
versation by  bawling  into  my  ear 
(and  down  the  Devil's  Throat  at 
the  same  time)  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  wild  roaring  be- 
neath us.  Now,  his  tale  is  of  tre- 
mendous jets  of  water,  which  he 
has  seen,  during  the  storms  of 
winter,  shot  out  of  the  hole  before 
which  we  sit,  into  the  creek  of  the 
sea  below — now,  he  tells  me  of  a 
shipwreck  off  Asparagus  Island, 
of  half-drowned  sailors  floating 
ashore  on  pieces  of  timber,  and 
dashed  out  to  sea  again,  just  as 
they  touched  the  strand,  by  a  jet 
from  the  Devil's  Throat — now,  he 
points  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, under  one  of  the  steeple- 
shaped  rocks,  and  speaks  of  a 
chase  after  smugglers  that  began 
from  this  place — a  desperate  chase, 
in  which  some  of  the  smugglers' 
cargo,  but  not  one  of  the  smug- 
glers themselves  was  seized — 
now,  he  talks  of  another  great 
hole  in  the  landward  rocks, 
rfhere  the  sea  may  be  seen  boil- 
ing within — a  hole,  into  which  a 
man  who  was  fishing  for  frag- 
ments of  a  wreck  fell  and  was 


drowned  ;  his  body  being  sucked 
away  through  some  invisible 
channel,  never  to  be  seen  again 
by  mortal  eyes. 

Anon,  the  guide's  talk  changes 
from  tragedy  to  comedy.  He  be- 
gins to  recount  odd  adventures  of 
his  own  with  strangers.  He  tells 
me  of  a  huge  fat  woman,  who  was 
got  up  to  the  top  of  Asparagus 
Island,  by  the  easiest  path,  and 
by  the  exertions  of  several  guides ; 
who,  left  to  herself,  gasped,  reeled, 
and  fell  down  immediately;  and 
was  just  rolling  off,  with  all  the 
momentum  of  sixteen  stone,  over 
the  precipice  below  her,  when 
she  was  adroitly  caught,  and  an- 
chored fast  to  the  ground,  by  the 
ancle  of  one  leg,  and  the  calf  of 
the  other.  Then,  he  speaks  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who,  while  &k 
scending  the  rock  with  him,  suff 
denly  stopped  short  at  the  most 
dangerous  point,  giddy  and  panic- 
stricken,  pouring  forth  death-bed 
confessions  of  all  his  sins,  and 
wildly  refusing  to  move  another 
inch  in  any  direction.  Even  this 
man  the  guide  got  down  in  safety 
at  last,  by  making  stepping  places 
of  his  hands,  on  which  the  elderly 
gentleman  lowered  himself  as  on 
a  ladder,  ejaculating  incoherently 
all  the  way,  and  trembling  in 
great  agony,  long  after  he  had 
been  safely  landed  on  the  sands. 

This  last  story  ended,  it  is  settled 
that  we  shall  descend  again  to  the 
beach.  Stimulated  by  the  ease 
with  which  my  worthy  leader 
goes  down  beneath  me,  I  got  over- 
confident in  my  climbing,  and  be 
gin  to  slip  here,  and  slide  there, 
and  come  to  awkward  pauses  at 
precipitous  places,  in  what  would 
be  rather  an  alarming  manner, 
but  for  the  potent  presence  of  the 
guide,  who  is  always  beneath  me, 
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ready  to  be  fallen  upon.  Some- 
times, when  I  am  holding  on  with 
all  the  necessary  tenacity  of  grip, 
as  regards  my  hands,  but  "scram- 
bling my  toes  about"  in  a  very 
disorderly  and  unworkmanlike 
fashion,  he  pops  his  head  up  from 
below,  for  me  to  sit  on ;  and  puts 
my  feet  into  crevices  for  me  with 
many  apologies  for  taking  such  a 
liberty!  Sometimes,  I  fancy  my- 
self treading  on  what  feels  like  soft 
turf;  I  look  down,  and  find  that  I 
am  standing  like  an  acrobat  on 
his  shoulders,  and  hear  him  civilly 
entreating  me  to  take  hold  of  his 
jacket  next,  and  let  myself  down 
over  his  body  to  the  ledge  where 
he  is  waiting  for  me.  He  never 
makes  a  false  step,  never  stumbles, 
scrambles,  hesitates,  or  fails  to 
have  a  hand  always  at  my  service. 
The  nautical  metaphor  of  "  hold- 
ing on  by  your  eyelids,"  becomes 
a  fact  in  his  case.  He  really  views 
his  employer,  as  porters  are  ex- 
pected to  view  a  package  labelled 
"glass  with  care.'1  No  lady  or 
gentleman  bent  on  committing 
suicide,  who  ascended  the  rocks 
with  him,  would  have  a  chance 
of  effecting  their  purpose.  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  could 
take  a  drunken  rnan  up  and  down 
Asparagus  Island,  without  the 
slightest  risk  either  to  himself  or 
his  charge;  and  I  hold  him  in  no 
email  admiration  when,  after  land- 
ing on  the  sand  with  something 
between  a  tumble  and  a  jump,  I 
find  him  raising  me  to  my  per- 
pendicular almost  before  I  have 
touched  the  ground,  and  politely 
hoping  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied, 
hitherto,  with  his  conduct  as  a 
guide. 

We  now  go  across  the  beach 
to  explore  some  caves — dry  at 
low  water — on  the  opposite  side. 


Some  of  these  are  wide,  lofty, 
and  well-lighted  from  without. 
We  walk  in  and  out  and  around 
them,  as  if  in  great,  irregular, 
Gothic  halls.  Some  are  narrow 
and  dark.  Now,  we  crawl  into 
them  on  hands  and  knees ;  now, 
we  wriggle  onward  a  few  feet, 
serpent-like,  flat  on  our  bellies; 
now,  we  are  suddenly  able  to 
stand  upright  in  pitch-darkness, 
hearing  faint  moaning  sounds  of 
pent-up  winds,  when  we  are 
silent,  and  long  reverberations  of 
our  own  voices,  when  we  speak. 
Then,  as  we  turn  and  crawl  out 
again,  we  soon  see  before  us  one 
bright  speck  of  light  that  may  be 
fancied  miles  and  miles  away — a 
star  shining  in  the  earth — a  dia- 
mond sparkling  in  the  bosom  of 
the  rock.  This  guides  us  out 
again  pleasantly  :  and,  on  gaining 
the  open  air,  we  find  that  while 
we  have  been  groping  in  the 
darkness,  a  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  regions  of 
light,  which  has  altered  and  is 
still  altering  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  scene. 

It  is  now  two  o'clock.  The  tide 
is  rising  fast ;  the  sea  dashes  in 
higher  and  higher  waves  on  the 
narrrowing  beach.  Rain  and  mist 
are  both  gone.  Overhead,  the 
clouds  are  falling  asunder  in 
every  direction,  assuming  strange, 
momentary  shapes,  quaint,  airy 
resemblances  of  the  forms  of  the 
great  rocks  among  which  we 
stand.  Height  after  height  along 
the  distant  cliffs  dawns  on  us 
gently  ;  great  golden  rays  shoot 
down  over  them  ;  far  out  on  the 
ocean,  the  waters  flash  into  a 
streak  of  fire;  the  sails  of  ships 
passing  there,  glitter  bright ;  yet 
a  moment  more,  and  the  glorious 
sunlight  in  triumphant  brilliancy 
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bursts  out  over  the  whole  view. 
The  sea  changes  soon  from  dull 
grey  to  bright  blue,  embroidered 
thickly  with  golden  specks,  as  it 
rolls  and  rushes  and  dances  in 
the  wind.  The  sand  at  our  feet 
grows  brighter  and  purer  to  the 
eye;  the  sea-birds  flying  and 
swooping  above  us,  look  like 
flashes  of  white  light  against  the 
blue  firmament ;  and,  most  beauti- 
ful of  all,  the  wet  serpentine  rocks 
DOW  shine  forth  in  full  splendor 
beneath  the  sun;  every  one  of 
their  exquisite  varieties  of  color 
becomes  plainly  visible — silver 
grey  and  bright  yellow,  dark  red, 
deep  brown,  and  malachite  green 
appear,  here  combined  in  thin 
intertwined  streaks,  there  out- 
spread in  separate  irregular 
patches — glorious  ornaments  of 
the  sea-shore,  fashioned  by  no 
human  art ! — Nature's  own  home- 
made jewelery,  that  the  wear  of 
centuries  has  failed  to  tarnish, 
and  the  rage  of  tempests  has  been 
powerless  to  destroy ! 

But  the  hour  wanes  while  we 
stand  and  admire  ;  the  surf  dashes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  our  feet; 
soon,  the  sea  will  cover  the  sand, 
and  rush  swiftly  into  the  caves 
where  we  have  slowly  crawled. 
Already  the  Devil's  Bellows  is 
at  work — the  jets  of  spray  spout 
forth  from  it  with  a  roar.  The 
sea  thunders  louder  and  louder 
in  the  Devil's  Throat — we  must 
gain  the  cliffs  while  we  have  yet 
time.  The  guide  takes  his  leave ; 
my  companion  unwillingly  closes 
his  sketch-book ;  and  we  slowly 
ascend  on  our  inland  way  to- 
gether— looking  back  often  and 
often,  with  no  feigned  regret,  on 
all  that  we  are  leaving  behind 
us  at  KYNANCE  COVE. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

THE   PILCHARD   FISHERY. 

IF  it  so  happened  that  a  stran- 
ger in  Cornwall  went  out  to  take 
his  first  walk  along  the  cliffs 
towards  the  south  of  the  country, 
in  the  month  of  August,  that 
stranger  could  not  advance  far 
in  any  direction  without  witness- 
ing what  would  strike  him  as  a 
very  singular  and  alarming  phe- 
nomenon. He  would  see  a  man 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice,' just  over  the  sea,  gesticu- 
lating in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner, with  a  bush  in  his  hand, 
waving  it  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  brandishing  it  over  his  head, 
sweeping  it  past  his  feet;  in 
short,  apparently  acting  the  part 
of  a  maniac  of  the  most  danger- 
ous description.  It  would  add 
considerably  to  the  startling  effect 
of  this  sight  on  the  stranger 
aforesaid,  if  he  were  told,  while 
beholding  it,  that  the  insane  in- 
dividual before  him  was  paid  for 
flourishing  the  bush  at  the  rate 
of  a  guinea  a  week.  And  if  he, 
thereupon,  advanced  a  little  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  mad- 
man, and  then  observed  on  the 
sea  below  (as  he  certainly  might) 
a  well-manned  boat,  turning  care- 
fully to  right  and  left  exactly  as 
the  bush  turned  right  and  left,  his 
mystification  would  probably  be 
complete,  and  his  ideas  on  the 
sanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  would  at  least  be 
perplexed  with  grievous  doubt. 

But  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion would  soon  make  him  alter 
his  opinion.  He  would  then  learn 
that  the  man  with  the  bush  was  an 
important  agent  in  the  Pilchard 
Fishery  of  Cornwall ;  that  he  had 
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just  discovered  a  shoal  of  pilch- 
ards swimming  towards  the  land  ; 
and  that  the  men  in  the  boat 
were  guided  by  his  gesticulations 
alone,  in  securing  the  fish  on 
which  they  and  all  their  country- 
men on  the  coast  depend  for  a 
livelihood. 

To  begin,  however,  with  the 
pilchards  themselves,  as  forming 
one  of  the  staple  commercial 
commodities  of  Cornwall.  They 
may  be,  perhaps,  best  described 
as  bearing  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  herring,  but  as 
being  rather  smaller  in  size  and 
having  larger  scales.  Where  they 
come  from  before  they  visit  the 
Cornish  coast — where  those  that 
escape  the  fishermen  go  to  when 
they  quit  it,  is  unknown ;  or,  at 
best,  only  vaguely  conjectured. 
All  that  is  certain  about  them  is, 
that  they  are  met  with,  swimming 
past  the  Scilly  Isles,  as  early  as 
July  (when  they  are  caught  with 
a  drift-net).  They  then  advance 
inland  in  August,  during  which 
month  the  principal,  or  "in- 
shore," fishing  begins ;  visit  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  until 
October  or  November ;  and  after 
that  disappear  until  the  next 
year.  They  may  be  sometimes 
caught  oft'  the  south-west  part  of 
Devonshire,  and  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  near  the  southern- 
most coast  of  Ireland;  but  be- 
yond these  two  points  they  are 
never  seen  on  any  other  portion 
of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
either  before  they  approach  Corn- 
wall, or  after  they  have  left  it. 

The  first  sight  from  the  cliffs 
of  a  shoal  of  pilchards  advancing 
towards  the  land,  is  not  a  little 
interesting.  They  produce  on  the 
sea  the  appearance  of  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  cloud.  This  shadow 


comes  on,  and  on,  until  you  can 
see  the  fish  leaping  and. playing 
on  the  surface  by  hundreds  at  a 
time,  all  huddled  close  together, 
and  all  approaching  so  near  to 
the  shore,  that  they  can  be  always 
caught  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
of  water.  Indeed,  on  certain  oc- 
casions, when  the  shoals  are  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  fish 
behind  have  been  known  to  force 
the  fish  before,  literally  up  to  the 
beach,  so  that  they  could  be  taken 
in  buckets,  or  even  in  the  hand 
with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  thus  impelled  to 
approach  the  land  by  precisely 
the  same  necessity  which  impels 
the  fishermen  to  catch  them  as 
they  appear — the  necessity  of  get- 
ting food. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  first 
shoal,  the  active  duties  of  the 
"look-out"  on  the  cliffs  begin. 
Each  fishing-village  places  one  or 
more  of  these  men  on  the  watch 
all  round  the  coast.  They  are 
called  "  huers,"  a  word  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  old  French  verb, 
huer,  to  call  out,  to  give  an  alarm. 
On  the  vigilance  and  skill  of  the 
"  huer"  much  depends.  He  is, 
therefore,  not  only  paid  his  guinea 
a  week  while  he  is  on  the  watch, 
but  receives,  besides,  a  perquisite 
in  the  shape  of  a  per-centage  on 
the  produce  of  all  the  fish  taken 
under  his  auspices.  He  is  placed 
at  his  post,  where  he  can  com- 
mand an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  sea,  some  days  before  the 
pilchards  are  expected  to  appear ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  boats,  nets, 
and  men  are  all  ready  for  action 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  principal  boat  u$ed  is  at 
least  fifteen  tons  in  burden,  and 
carries  a  large  net  called  the 
"  seine,"  which  measures  a  hun- 
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dred  -md  ninety  fathoms  in  length, 
and  i-osts  a  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds — sometimes  more.  It  is 
simply  one  long  strip,  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  fathoms  in 
breadth,  composed  of  very  small 
meshes,  and  furnished,  all  along 
its  length,  with  lead  at  one  side 
and  corks  at  the  other.  The  men 
who  cast  this  net  are  called  the 
"  shooters,"  and  receive  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week, 
and  a  perquisite  of  one  basket  of 
fish  each  out  of  every  haul. 

As  soon  as  the  "  huer"  discerns 
the  firsi  appearance  of  a  shoal,  he 
waves  his  bush.  The  signal  is 
conveyed  to  the  beach  immediately 
by  men  and  boys  watching  near 
him.  The  "seine"  boat  (accom- 
panied by  another  small  boat,  to 
assist  in  casting  the  net)  is  rowed 
out  where  he  can  see  it.  Then 
there  is  a  pause,  a  hush  of  great 
expectation  on  all  sides.  Mean- 
while, the  devoted  pilchards  press 
on — a  compact  mass  of  thousands 
on  thousands  of  fish,  swimming 
to  meet  their  doom.  All  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  "  huer ;"  he 
stands  watchful  and  still  until  the 
shoal  is  thoroughly  embayed,  in 
water  which  he  knows  to  be  with- 
in the  depth  of  the  "  seine"  net. 
Then,  as  the  fish  begin  to  pause  in 
their  progress,  and  gradually 
crowd  closer  and  closer  together, 
he  gives  the  signal;  the  boats 
come  up,  and  the  "  seine"  net  is 
cast,  or,  in  the  technical  prhase, 
"  shot"  overboard. 

The  grand  object  is  now  to  en- 
close the  entire  shoal.  The  leads 
sink  one  end  of  the  net  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  ground — the  corks 
buoy  up  the  other  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  When  it  has  been 
taken  all  round  the  fish,  the  two 
extremities  are  made  fast,  and  the 


shoal  is  then  imprisoned  within 
an  oblong  barrier  of  net  worksur- 
rounding  it  on  all  sides.  The 
great  art  is  to  let  as  few  of  the 
pilchards  escape  as  possible,  while 
this  process  is  being  completed. 
Whenever  the  "huer"  observes 
from  above  that  they  are  startled, 
and  are  separating  at  any  particu- 
lar point,  to  that  point  he  waves 
his  bush,  thither  the  boat  is 
steered,  and  there  the  net  is  "  shot" 
at  once.  In  what,  ever  direction 
the  fish  attempt  to  get  out  to  sea 
again,  they  are  thus  immediately 
met  and  thwarted  with  extra- 
ordinary readiness  and  skill. 
This  labor  completed,  the  silence 
of  intense  expectation  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  among  the 
spectators  on  the  cliff,  is  broken. 
There  is  a  great  shout  of  joy  on 
all  sides — the  shoal  is  secured ! 

The  "  seine"  is  now  regarded 
as  a  great  reservoir  of  fish.  It 
may  remain  in  the  water  a  week 
or  more.  To  secure  it  against 
being  moved  from  its  position  in 
case  a  gale  should  come  on,  it  is 
warped  by  two  or  three  ropes  to 
points  of  land  in  the  cliff,  and  is 
at  the  same  time,  contracted  in 
circuit,  by  its  opposite  ends  being 
brought  together,  and  fastened 
tight  over  a  length  of  several 
feet.  While  these  operations  are 
in  course  of  performance,  another 
boat,  another  set  of  men,  and 
another  net  (different  in  form 
from  the  "  seine")  are  approaching 
the  scene  of  action. 

This  new  net  is  called  the 
"  tuck ;"  it  is  smaller  than  the 
"seine,"  inside  which  it  is  now  to 
be  let  down  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  fish  closely  collected 
to  the  surface.  The  men  who 
manage  this  net  are  termed  "  reg- 
ular seiners."  They  receive  ten 
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shillings  a  week,  and  the  same 
perquisite  as  the  "  shooters." 
Their  boat  is  first  of  all  rowed 
inside  the  seine-net,  and  laid  close 
to  the  seine-boat  which  remains  sta- 
tionary outside,  and  to  the  bows  of 
which  one  rope  at  one  end  of  the 
"tuck"  net  is  fastened.  The  "  tuck" 
boat  then  slowly  makes  the  inner 
circuit  of  the  "seine,"  the  smaller 
net  being  dropped  overboard  as 
she  goes,  and  attached  at  intervals 
to  the  larger.  To  prevent  the  fish 
from  getting  between  the  two  nets 
during  this  operation,  they  are 
frightened  into  the  middle  of  the 
enclosure  by  beating  the  water  at 
proper  places,  with  oars,  and 
heavy  stones  fastened  to  ropes. 
When  the  "tuck"  net  has  at 
length  traveled  round  the  whole 
circle  of  the  "  seine,"  and  is  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  "  seine" 
boat,  at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  every  thing  is  ready 
for  the  great  event  of  the  day — 
the  hauling  of  the  fish  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Now,  the  scene  on  shore  and 
sea  rises  to  a  prodigious  pitch  of 
excitement.  The  merchants,  to 
whom  the  boats  and  nets  belong, 
and  by  whom  the  men  are  em- 
ployed, join  the  "huer"  on  the 
cliff;  all  their  friends  follow  them ; 
boys  shout,  dogs  bark  madly; 
every  little  boat  in  the  place  puts 
off  crammed  with  idle  specta- 
tors ;  old  men  and  women  hobble 
down  to  the  beach  to  wait  for  the 
news.  The  noise,  the  bustle,  and 
the  agitation,  increase  every  mo- 
ment. Soon  the  chrill  cheering 
of  the  Ijpys  is  joined  by  the  deep 
voices  of  the  "seiners."  There 
they  stand,  six  or  eight  stalwart, 
sunburnt  fellows,  ranged  in  a  row 
in  the  "seine"  boat,  hauling  with 
all  their  might  at  the  "  tuck"  net, 


and  roaring  the  regular  nautical 
"Yo-heave-ho!"  in  chorus!  Higher 
and  higher  rises  the  net,  louder 
and  louder  shout  the  boys  and 
the  idlers.  The  merchant  forgets 
his  dignity,  and  joins  them ;  the 
"  huer,"  so  calm  and  collected 
hitherto,  loses  his  self-possession 
and  waves  his  cap  triumphantly 
— even  you  and  I,  reader,  unin- 
itiated spectators  though  we  are, 
catch  the  infection,  and  cheer 
away  with  the  rest,  as  if  our  bread 
depended  on  the  event  of  the  next 
few  minutes.  "  Hooray !  hooray ! 
Yo-hoy,  hoy,  hoy !  Pull  away, 
boys !  Up  she  comes !  Here  they 
are !"  The  water  boils  and  eddies ; 
the  "tuck"  net  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  one  teeming,  convulsed 
mass  of  shining,  glancing,  silvery 
scales;  one  compact  crowd  of 
thousands  of  fish,  each  one  of 
which  is  madly  endeavoring  to 
escape,  appears  in  an  instant ! 

The  noise  before,  was  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  noise 
now.  Boats  as  large  as  barges 
are  pulled  up  in  hot  haste  all 
round  the  net;  baskets  are  pro- 
duced by  dozens;  the  fish  are 
dipped  up  in  them,  and  shot  out, 
like  coals  out  of  a  sack,  into  the 
boats.  Ere  long,  the  men  are  up 
to  their  ankles  in  pilchards ;  they 
jump  upon  the  rowing  benches 
and  work  on,  until  the  boats  are 
filled  with  fish  as  full  as  they  can 
hold,  and  the  gunwales  are  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  water. 
Even  yet,  the  shoal  is  not  ex- 
hausted; the  "tuck"  net  must  be 
let  down  again  and  left  ready  for 
a  fresh  haul,  while  the  boats  are 
slowly  propelled  to  the  shore, 
where  we  must  join  them  without 
delay. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  brought 
to  land,  one  set  of  men,  bearing 
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capacious  wooden  shovels,  jump  in 
amongthem;  and  another  set  bring 
large  hand-barrows  close  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  into  which  the  pil- 
chards are  thrown  with  amazing 
rapidity.  This  operation  proceeds 
without  ceasing  for  a  moment.  As 
soon  as  one  barrow  is  ready  to  be 
carried  to  the  salting-house,  ano- 
ther is  waiting  to  be  filled.  When 
this  labor  is  performed  by  night 
— which  is  often  the  case — the 
scene  becomes  doubly  picturesque. 
The  men  with  the  shovels,  stand- 
ing up  to  their  knees  in  pilchards, 
working  energetically ;  the  crowd 
stretching  down  from  the  salting- 
house,  across  the  beach,  and  hem- 
ming in  the  boat  all  round ;  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  men 
hurrying  backwards  and  forwards 
with  their  barrows,  through  a 
narrow  way,  kept  clear  for  them 
in  the  throng;  the  glare  of  the 
lanterns  giving  light  to  the  work- 
men, and  throwing  red  flashes  on 
the  fish  as  they  fly  incessantly 
from  the  shovels  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  all  combine  together  to 
produce  such  a  series  of  striking 
contrasts,  such  a  moving  picture 
of  bustle  and  animation,  as  not 
even  the  most  careless  of  specta- 
tors could  ever  forget. 

Having  watched  the  progress 
of  affairs  on  the  shore,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  salting-house,  a 
quadrangular  structure  of  granite, 
well-roofed  in  all  round  the  sides, 
but  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle. 
Here,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
to  be  bewildered  by  incessant  con- 
fusion and  noise ;  for  here  are  as- 
sembled all  the  women  and  girls 
in  the  district,  piling  up  the  pil- 
chards on  layers  of  salt,  at  three- 
pence an  hour ;  to  which  remun- 
eration, a  glass  of  brandy  and  a 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese  are  hos- 


pitably added  at  every  sixth  hour 
by  way  of  refreshment.  It  is  a 
service  of  some  little  hazard  to 
enter  this  place  at  all.  There  are 
men  rushing  out  with  empty  bar- 
rows, and  men  rushing  in  with 
full  barrows,  in  almost  perpetual 
succession.  However,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
slip  through  the  doorway,  we  may 
amuse  ourselves  by  watching  a 
very  curious  ceremony  which  is 
constantly  in  course  of  perform- 
ance outside  it. 

As  the  filled  barrows  are  going 
into  the  salting-house,  we  observe 
a  little  urchin  running  bj'the  side 
of  them,  and  hitting  their  edges 
with  a  long  cane,  in  a  constant 
succession  of  smart  strokes,  until 
they  are  fairly  carried  through 
the  gate,  when  he  quickly  returns 
to  perform  the  same  office  for  the 
next  series  that  arrive.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  apparently  unaccount- 
able proceeding  is  soon  practically 
illustrated  by  a  group  of  children, 
hovering  about  the  entrance  of 
the  salting-house,  who  every  now 
and  then  dash  resolutely  up  to  the 
barrows,  and  endeavor  to  seize  on 
as  many  fish  as  they  can  take 
away  at  one  snatch.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  their  privilege  to  keep 
as  many  pilchards  as  they  can  get 
in  this  way  by  their  dexterity,  in 
spite  of  a  liberal  allowance  of 
strokes  aimed  at  their  hands ;  and 
their  adroitness  richly  deserves 
its  reward.  Vainly  does  the  boy 
officially  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cane,  strike 
the  sides  of  the  barrow  with  ma- 
lignant smartness  and  .persever- 
ance— fish  are  snatched  away  with 
lightning  rapidity  and  pickpocket 
neatness  of  hand.  The  hardest 
rap  over  the  knuckles  fails  to 
daunt  the  sturdy  little  assailants. 
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Howling  with  pain,  they  dash  up 
to  the  next  barrow  that  passes 
them,  with  unimpaired  resolu- 
tion; and  often  collect  their  ten 
or  a  dozen  fish  a  piece,  in  an 
hour  or  two.  No  description  can 
do  justice  to  the  "Jack-in -Office" 
importance  of  the  boy  with  the 
caiie,  as  he  flourishes  it  about 
ferociously  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  vested  right  to  castigate 
his  companions  as  often  as  he 
can.  As  an  instance  of  the  early 
development  of  the  tyrannic  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  it  is,  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
quite  unique. 

But   now,    while    we    have   a 
chance,  while  the  doorway  is  ac- 
cidentally  clear   for  a  few   mo- 
ments, let   us  enter  the   salting- 
ho.use,  and  approach  the  noisiest 
and   most    amusing    of   all    the 
scenes  which  the  pilchard  fishery 
presents.     First  of  all,  we  pass  a 
great  heap  of  fish  lying  in  one 
recess   inside  the   door,  and   an 
equally    great    heap    of    coarse, 
brownish   salt  lying  in  another. 
Then  we  advance  farther,  get  out 
of  the  way  of  everybody,  behind 
a  pillar,  and  see  a  whole  congre- 
gation of  the  fair  sex  screaming, 
talking,  and — to  their  honor  be 
it  spoken — working  at  the  same 
time,  round  a  compact  mass  of 
pilchards    which     their    nimble 
hands  have  already  built  up  to  i 
height   of  three  feet,  a  breadtl 
of  more  than  four,  and  a  lengtl 
of  twenty.     Here  we  have  every 
variety  of  the  "  female  type"  dis 
played  before  us,  ranged  rounc 
an  odoriferous  heap  of  salted  fish 
Here,  we  see  crones  of  sixty  anc 
girls  of  sixteen ;  the  ugly  and  the 
lean,  the  comely  and  the  plump ; 
the  sour-tempered  and  the  sweet 
— all  squabbling,  singing,  jesting, 


amenting,  and  shrieking  at  the 
very  top  of  their  shrill  voices  for 
'  more  fish,"  and  "  more  salt ;" 
3oth  of  which  are  brought  from 
he  stores,  in  small  buckets,  by  a 
ong  train  of  children  running 
Dackwards  and  forwards  with  un- 
ceasing activity  and  in  inextri- 
able  confusion.  But,  universal 
is  the  uproar  is,  the  work  never 
Hags ;  the  hands  move  as  fast  as 
the  tongues;  there  may  be  no 
silence  and  no  discipline,  but 
there  is  also  no  idleness  and  no 
delay.  Never  was  three-pence  an 
hour  more  joyously  or  more  fairly 
arned  than  it  is  here ! 

The  labor  is  thus  performed. 
After  the  stone  floor  has  been 
swept  clean,  a  thin  layer  of  salt 
is  spread  on  it,  and  covered  with 
pilchards  laid  partly  edgewise, 
and  close  together.  Then  ano- 
ther layer  of  salt,  smoothed  fine 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is 
laid  over  the  pilchards;  and  then 
more  pilchards  are  placed  upon 
that;  and  so  on  until  the  heap 
rises  to  four  feet  or  more.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  ease,  quick- 
ness, and  regularity  with  which 
this  is  done.  Each  woman  works 
on  her  own  small  area,  without 
reference  to  her  neighbor;  a 
bucketful  of  salt  and  a  buck- 
etful of  fish  being  shot  out 
in  two  little  piles  under  her 
hands,  for  her  own  especial  use. 
All  proceed  in  their  labor,  how- 
ever, with  such  equal  diligence 
and  equal  skill,  that  no  irregu- 
larities appear  in  the  various  lay- 
ers when  they  are  finished — they 
run  as  straight  and  smooth  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  as  if  they 
were  constructed  by  machinery. 
The  heap,  when  completed,  looks 
like  a  long,  solid,  neatly  made 
'  mass  of  dirty  salt;  nothing  being 
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now  seen  of  the  pilchards  but 
the  extreme  tips  of  their  noses 
or  tails,  just  peeping  out  in  rows, 
up  the  sides  of  the  pile. 

Having  now  inspected  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pilchard  fishery,  from 
the  catching  to  the  curing,  we 
have  seen  all  that  we  can  person- 
ally observe  of  its  different  pro- 
cesses, at  one  opportunity.  What 
more  remains  to  be  done,  will  not 
be  completed  until  after  an  inter- 
val of  several  weeks.  We  must 
be  content  to  hear  about  this 
from  information  given  to  us  by 
others.  Yonder,  sitting  against 
the  outside  wall  of  the  salting- 
house,  is  an  intelligent  old  man, 
too  infirm  now  to  do  more  than 
take  care  of  the  baby  that  he 
holds  in  his  arms,  while  the 
baby's  mother  is  earning  her 
three-pence  an  hour  inside.  To 
this  ancient  we  will  address  all 
our  inquiries ;  and  he  is  well 
qualified  to  answer  us,  for  the 
poor  old  fellow  has  prematurely 
worked  away  all  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  his  life  in  the  pilch- 
ard fishery. 

The  fish — as  we  learn  from  our 
old  friend,  who  is  mightily  pleased 
to  be  asked  for  information — will 
remain  in  salt,  or,  as  the  technical 
expression  is,  "  in  bulk,"  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  During  this  pe- 
riod, a  quantity  of  oil,  salt,  and 
water  drips  from  them  into  wells 
cut  in  the  centre  of  the  stone 
floor  on  which  they  are  placed. 
After  the  oil  has  been  collected 
and  clarified,  it  will  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  off  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  wages,  food,  and 
drink  given  to  the  "  seiners  " — 
perhaps,  for  some  other  incidental 
charges  besides.  The  salt  and 
water  left  behind,  and  offal  of  all 
sorts  found  with  it,  furnish  a  va- 


luable manure.  Nothing  in  the 
pilchard  itself,  or  in  connection 
with  the  pilchard,  runs  to  waste 
— the  precious  little  fish  is  a 
treasure  in  every  part  of  him. 

After  the  pilchards  have  been 
taken  out  of  "  bulk,"  they  are 
washed  in  clean  salt  water,  and 
packed  in  hogsheads,  which  are 
then  sent  for  exportation  to  some 
large  sea-port — Penzance,  for  in- 
stance— in  coast  traders.  The 
fish  reserved  for  use  in  Cornwall, 
are  generally  cured  by  those  who 
purchase  them.  The  export  trade 
is  confined  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean — Italy  and  Spain 
providing  the  two  great  foreign 
markets  for  pilchards.  The  home 
consumption,  as  regards  Great 
Britain,  is  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  Some  variation  takes 
place  in  the  prices  realized  by  the 
foreign  trade  —  their  average, 
wholesale, 'is  stated  to  be  about 
fifty  shillings  per  hogshead. 

As  an  investment  for  money, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  pilchard 
fishery  offers  the  first  great  ad- 
vantage of  security.  The  only 
outlay  necessary,  is  that  for  pro- 
viding boats  and  nets,  and  build- 
ing salting-houses  —  an  outlay 
which,  it  is  calculated,  may  be 
covered  by  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  profits  resulting  from  the 
speculation  are  immediate  and 
large.  Transactions  are  managed 
on  the  ready-money  principle, 
and  the  markets  of  Italy  and 
Spain  (where  pilchards  are  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy)  are  al- 
ways open  to  any  supply.  The 
fluctuation  between  a  good  sea- 
son's fishing  and  a  bad  season's 
fishing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seriously 
great.  Accidents  happen  but 
•seldom  ;  the  casualty  most  dread- 
|  ed,  being  the  enclosure  of  a  large 
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fish  along  with  a  shoal  of  pil- 
chards. A  "ling,"  for  instance, 
/if  unfortunately  imprisoned  in 
the  seine,  often  bursts  through  its 
thin  meshes,  after  luxuriously 
gorging  himself  with  prey,  and  is 
of  course  at  once  followed  out  of 
the  breach  by  all  the  pilchards. 
Then,  not  only  is  the  shoal  lost, 
but  the  net  is  seriously  damaged, 
and  must  be  tediously  and  ex- 
pensively repaired.  Such  an  ac- 
cident as  this,  however,  very  sel- 
dom happens  ;  and  when  it  does, 
the  loss  occasioned  falls  on  those 
best  able  to  bear  it,  the  merchant 
speculators.  The  work  and  wages 
of  the  fishermen  go  on  as  usual. 

Some  idea  of  the  almost  incalcu- 
lable multitude  of  pilchards  caught 
on  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  may 
be  formed  from  the  following 
data.  At  the  small  fishing  cove 
of  Trereen,  600  hogsheads  were 
taken  in  little  more  than  one 
week,  during  August,  1850.  Al- 
lowing 2,400  fish  only  to  each 
hogshead — 3,000  would  be  the 
highest  calculation — we  have  a 
result  of  1,440,000  pilchards, 
caught  by  the  inhabitants  of  one 
little  village  alone,  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season's  fishing ! 

At  considerable  sea-port  towns, 
where  there  is  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  men,  boats,  and  nets, 
such  figures  as  those  quoted  above, 
are  far  below  the  mark.  At  St. 
Ives,  for  example,  1,000  hogs- 
heads were  taken  in  the  first  three 
seine  nets  cast  into  the  water. 
The  number  of  hogsheads  ex- 
ported annually,  averages  22,000. 
In  1850,  27,000  were  secured  for 
the  foreign  markets.  Incredible 
as  these  numbers  may  appear  to 
some  readers,  they  may  neverthe- 
less be  relied  on ;  for  they  are  de- 


rived from  trustworthy  sources — 
partly  from  local  returns  furnished 
to  me ;  partly  from  the  very  men 
who  filled  the  baskets  from  the 
boat-side,  and  who  afterwards 
verified  their  calculations  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  salting-houses. 
Such  is  the  pilchard  fishery  of 
Cornwall — a  small  unit,  indeed, 
in  the  vast  aggregate  of  England's 
internal  sources  of  wealth ;  but 
yet,  neither  unimportant  nor  un- 
interesting, if  it  be  regarded  as 
giving  active  employment  to  a 
hardy  and  honest  race  who  would 
starve  without  it ;  as  impartially 
extending  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce to  one  of  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  our  island;  and — more 
than  all — as  displaying  a  wise 
and  beautiful  provision  of  Nature, 
by  which  the  rich  tribute  of  the 
great  deep  is  most  generously  la- 
vished on  the  land  which  most 
needs  a  compensation  for  its  own 
sterility. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT;  A  GLANCE: 
AT  HISTORY  THROUGH  DISSOLV- 
ING VIEWS. 

LADIES  and  gentlemen,  be  good 
enough  to  sit  down  quietly! 
We  are  obliged  reluctantly  to 
keep  you  in  the  darkness,  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  pictures  wo 
are  now  about  to  display  under 
the  strongest  possible  light — 
pictures  which,  I  pledge  you  my 
sacred  word  of  honor  as  a  show- 
man, will  be  ready  for  exhibition 
in  one  little  moment  more. 
Therefore,  pray  keep  silence! 
Can  you  store  your  memories  with 
historical  associations  while  your 
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tongues  are  wagging  incessantly 
with  the  chit-chat  of  the  nine- 
teenth century? — Certainly  not! 
Then,  once  again,  for  your  own 
sakes,  keep  silence! 

Intelligent  and  orderly  public ! 
I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  com- 
municate that  we  are  now  about 
to  exhibit  a  short  series  of  histori- 
cal pictures  of  the  far-famed 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall, 
through  the  approved  modern 
medium  of  dissolving  views. 
These  views  will  display  some- 
thing of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Mount,  and  something  of  the 
later.  You  will  find  them,  as 
pictures,  quite  a  superior  article 
compared  to  the  pictures  you  are 
accustomed  to  see  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Here,  every  thing 
moveable  that  we  present  to  you, 
moves  as  it  does  in  Nature. 
Here,  you  may  not  only  see  the 
javelin  uplifted  in  the  hunter's 
hand,  but,  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  most  approved 
ancient  fashion,  see  it  thrown,  too! 
Here,  our  figures  will  nimbly 
walk  and  distinctly  speak — here, 
on  our  landscapes,  shadows  will 
shift,  clouds  will  change,  tides 
will  ebb  and  flow — nay,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  excellence  of  our 
scenery,  I  may  state  even  more 
than  this;  I  may  safely  prophesy 
(so  far  do  we  carry  the  power  of 
illusion)  that  when  the  wind  is 
supposed  to  be  blowing  from  the 
North-north-east,  you  will  actu- 
ally perceive  the  leaves  of  our 
trees  all  fluttering  together,  in  one 
direction  towards  the  South- 
south-west! 

But  the  bell  is  ringing  for  the 
first  dissolving  view.  I  have  only 
time  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  ex- 
plain every  thing,  as  every  thing 
goes  on.  You,  gentlemen  of  the 


orchestra,  who  have  been  pro- 
vided, regardless  of  expense,  to 
supply  appropriate  music,  take 
up  the  cithara,  or  lute,  and  the 
Pan's-pipes — the  earliest  known 
instruments.  We  are  about  to 
go  back  into  the  remotest  regions 
of  antiquity ;  play  a  barbaric 
strain,  therefore,  as  loud  as  you 
possibly  can.  And  now,  silence, 

silence,  silence ! 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  picture  dawns  through 
the  darkness — dimly  enough,  just 
yet.  But  now,  the  colors  brighten ; 
and  as  objects  grow  clearer  and 
clearer,  we  behold  this  scene :  A 
wide  bay  sweeping  in  one  grand 
semi-circle  from  the  foreground 
to  the  distance  of  the  view ;  with 
hills  rising  all  along  the  shore, 
thickly  wooded  almost  to  the 
water's  edge. 

The  tide  is  flowing — the  sea 
runs  heavy.  Behold  it,  dashing 
against  what  appears  to  be  an 
island,  a  furlong  or  two  away 
from  the  mainland — an  island 
close  in  the  foreground,  towering 
up  to  a  point  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  natural  pyramid.  This 
is  the  place  that  we  moderns 
know  as  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  the 
bay  round  it  is  what  we  call 
Mount's  Bay. 

But  these  were  the  names  of  an 
after  time ;  they  were  not  thought 
of  at  the  period  which  the  picture 
we  now  examine  is  intended  to 
illustrate.  Look  forth  searchingly 
over  the  view,  and  you  will  guess 
what  this  period  is.  You  see  no 
large  towns,  no  neat  villages,  no 
fertile  fields:  here  and  there,  a 
few  miserable  huts  peep  out 
among  trees,  briars,  and  weeds: 
yonder,  in  that  wood,  men  clothed 
in  rough  skins,  and  brandishing 
rude,  heavy  javelins,  are  hunting 
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the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf.  It  is 
England,  during  England's  dark- 
est age,  that  we  now  behold. 
\Ve  are  carried  back  over  long 
past  centuries  to  a  long  past 
period,  before  the  time  when  the 
lirst  Cassar  landed  as  a  conqueror 
on  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Fix  your  eyes  again  on  the 
island.  See  how  bare  and  deso- 
late are  the  rugged  granite  rocks, 
starting  into  huge,  wild  forms, 
and  rising  all  around,  up  to  its 
summit.  No  sign  of  a  habitation 
appears  on  any  part  of  it,  save  at 
one  corner,  low  down  near  the 
beach,  where  two  or  three  coarse, 
clumsy  structures  are  visible, 
made  of  mud  and  wattles,  and 
propped  up  at  certain  places  by 
slabs  of  unhewn  granite.  Below 
these,  a  rude  pier  runs  out  into 
the  sea,  and  forms,  with  an  acci- 
dental projection  of  the  land 
opposite,  a  snug  little  haven, 
where  a  few  boats  might  run  for 
refuge.  Now,  look  closer  yet  at 
this  part  of  the  island,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  alive  with  hu- 
man beings.  Men  with  long 
elfish  hair  hanging  over  their 
shoulders ;  men  rough  in  gesture 
and  savage  in  feature,  armed  with 
bow  and  arrow,  spear  and  shield, 
are  hurrying  impatiently  back- 
wards and  forwards,  or  standing 
vigilantly  on  the  watch.  Where- 
fore this  haste  and  confusion  on 
one  side,  and  this  anxiety  and 
attention  on  the  other  ? 

Turn  once  more  towards  the 
sea.  Behold,  in  the  offing,  labor- 
ing heavily  in  the  swell,  a  little 
fleet  of  vessels  making  for  the 
land.  They  are  all  formed  on  the 
same  strange,  unwieldy  model ; 
carved  dragons'  heads  rise  from 
their  g \udily-pain ted  bows;  their 


clumsy  sails  flap  against  the  clum- 
sier masts;  rows  of  oars  appear 
all  along  their  sides,  rising  and 
falling  in  long,  regular  strokes. 
Now,  as  they  approach  the  island, 
rolling  perilously  with  every 
wave,  we  see  armed  men  on  deck, 
collected  together  on  a  platform 
above  the  rowers;  and  now,  as 
the  vessels  near  the  harbor,  the 
larger  are  hove  to,  while  the 
smaller  proceed  until  they  touch 
the  sides  of  the  rude  wooden  pier. 
Then,  the  men  on  shore  shout  in 
token  of  exultation  and  welcome. 
The  men  from  the  vessels  advance, 
meanwhile,  in  good  order,  to  meet 
them;  some  carry  heavy  pack- 
ages, others  march  as  guards  by 
their  companions'  sides.  When 
the  two  parties  meet  together,  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensues.  Signs 
and  gestures  are  exchanged,  some- 
times abruptly  varied,  sometimes 
repeated  over  and  over  again : 
words  of  anger  and  impatience  are 
spoken  in  two  different  languages ; 
weapons  are  even  raised  threaten- 
ingly. At  last  the  tumult  is 
calmed;  the  men  of  the  island 
run  to  their  mud-huts,  and  drag 
forth  from  them  heavy  ingots  of 
tin  which  they  carry  down  to  the 
men  from  the  vessels,  and  receive 
in  return  the  packages  which 
these  last  have  brought  ashore 
with  them;  packages  containing 
salt,  earthenware,  and  metal  uten- 
sils. When  the  men  of  the  island 
begin  to  examine  closely  the  goods 
they  have  received  in  barter,  it 
soon  becomes  evident  that  they 
have  not  had  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain. They  quarrel  among  each 
other,  and  howl  menacingly  after 
the  men  from  the  vessels,  who,  on 
their  part,  care  little  for  threats, 
and  carry  off  their  merchandise, 
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confident  in  their  good  discipline, 
and  triumphing  insolently  in  their 
superior  sagacity  and  skill. 

But  now,  ere  we  can  follow 
them  as  they  join  once  more  their 
fleet  outside,  the  whole  view  softly 
and  slowly  begins  to  dissolve — 
the  first  picture  exists  no  longer ! 
You  have  just  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  earliest  passage 
in  the  history  of  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  when  the  place  was  used 
by  the  ancient  British  tribes  as  a 
deposit  for  the  tin  they  drew  from 
the  Cornish  mines,  and  the  ad- 
venturous Phoenicians — the  great 
merchants  and  colonists  of  the 
old  world — traded  to  it  to  barter 
their  goods  for  the  metal  which 
our  savage  ancestors  had  already 
learnt  to  find  in  the  earth  of  their 

native  land. 

*  *          *          * 

So  much  for  our  first  picture ! 
The  second  will  be  very  different, 
and  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
customs  of  a  very  different  age. 
Now,  let  the  attendant  music 
cease  the  barbarian  strain,  and 
change  to  sonorous  ch aunts  and 
solemn  masses,  pealed  out  grandly 
with  the  organ's  fullest  power ; 
for  these  sounds  alone  may  fitly 
accompany  the  second  view,  which 
already  brightens  through  the 
darkness,  in  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  first. 

Again  we  have  the  Mount  and 
the  Bay;  but  under  altered  as- 
pects. The  tide  is  ebbing;  the 
sea  is  calm;  the  island  of  the 
last  picture  appears  an  island  no 
longer;  we  see  a  narrow  cause- 
way— visible  only  at  low  water — 
which  joins  it  to  the  shore.  The 
clustering  woods  are  thinned  in 
certain  places:  the  mud  huts  are 
succeeded  by  cottages  and  farm- 
houses, solidly  constructed  of 


stone  and  surrounded  by  corn- 
fields. Such  peasants  as  we  can 
observe,  are  neatly,  though 
coarsely,  clad.  The  accoutre- 
ments of  those  armed  men  whom 
we  see  near  yonder  fortress  — 
built  where  briars  grew  thick, 
and  wolves  skulked  for  refuge 
heretofore — are  of  glittering  steel, 
complete  at  all  points.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Englishmen 
have  changed  now;  and  many 
features  of  the  landscape  have 
changed  with  them. 

Turn  towards  the  causeway 
that  joins  the  Mount  and  the 
shore.  What  procession  is  that 
moving  slowly  over  it  from  the 
land?  Men  and  women  of  all 
ages — even  little  children — form 
the  throng.  Long  grey  gowns 
clothe  them,  whitened  with  the 
dust  of  travel:  shells  and  little 
leaden  images  are  sewn  round 
their  broad  hats ;  crosses,  fastened 
to  rows  of  beads,  fall  over  their 
breasts;  their  leader  carries  a  large 
crucifix,  elevated  on  high.  Hark ! 
as  they  advance,  they  all  chaunt 
in  unison  a  solemn  and  sacred 
strain.  The  peasants  watching 
them,'  uncover  their  heads  reve- 
rently, and  the  peasants'  wives 
and  children  kneel  and  cross 
themselves  as  they  pass.  What 
is  this  procession?  and  whither 
is  it  bound  ? 

Look  up  to  the  Mount.  Be- 
hold, where  the  naked  granite 
alone  rose  before,  a  chapel  with  a 
tower,  built  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  eminence,  and  a  range  of 
buildings  by  its  side ;  both  su- 
perb with  the  massive  adornments 
of  Saxon  archetecture,  and  both 
rising  like  crowns  of  beauty  on 
the  noble  summit  of  the  Mount. 
See,  on  that  stone  terrace  before 
the  chapel,  which  overlooks  the 
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causeway,  a  row  of  men  in  black 
robes,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
worked  on  them.  Here  the 
music  of  the  organ  rising  su- 
blimely, and  mingling  with  the 
chaunf  of  the  advancing  proces- 
sion, as  it  already  begins  to  toil 
up  the  steep  ascent.  Now,  while 
the  foremost  ranks  approach  the 
terrace,  one  man  steps  forth 
from  his  brethren  who  stand 
there,  and  speaks,  holding  up  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand.  His  words, 
as  he  addresses  those  beneath 
him,  fall  slowly  and  distinctly 
from  his  lips.  He  tells  his  au- 
dience that  here,  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Mount,  the  Archangel 
Michael  first  descended  to  earth  ; 
he  commends  them  for  coming 
from  afar  to  visit  the  holy  place ; 
he  promises  remission  of  their 
sins,  by  the  authority  which  he 
and  his  brethren  hold  from  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  to  all  who 
have  journeyed  to  St.  Michael's 
Chapel  for  religion's  sake.  When 
he  ceases,  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  swells  louder  and  louder 
on  the  air,  and  the  members  of 
the  throng  below  kneel  together, 
bareheaded,  on  the  earth.  As 
the  robed  Abbot,  who  has  just 
addressed  them,  stretches  out  his  j 
hands  over  the  whole  assembly 
and  speaks  the  blessing  of  the 
Church,  the  scene  fades,  darkens, 
vanishes ;  and  this  view  dissolves 
in  its  turn,  as  the  last  dissolved 
before  it.  You  have  just  beheld 
the  Mount  as  it  was  in  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  shrines  of  re- 
ligion grew  many  in  the  land — 
as  it  was  when  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  gave  the  place  to  the 
Benedictine  monks,  and  when 
pilgrims  journeyed  to  it  reverent- 
ly irom  all  parts  of  our  native 
country. 


Hush !  the  music  is  clanging 
again,  ere  the  third  picture  ap- 
pears. The  drum  and  trumpet 
now  sound  the  inspiring  music 
of  war ;  we  are  about  to  advance 
to  a  time  of  fierce  passions  and 
intestine  strife;  to  the  eventful 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First  of  England. 

See  how  differently  the  Mount 
dawns  upon  us  for  the  third  time  ! 
Since  it  was  first  consecrated  as 
a  place  of  worship,  it  has  been 
fortified  as  a  place  of  strength. 
The  chapel  still  remains,  but  the 
solemn  notes  of  the  organ  sound 
from  it  no  longer.  The  monas- 
tery by  its  side  has  changed  its 
character ;  the  Benedictine  monks 
have  been  all  driven  from  it  years 
on  years  ago  ;  its  walls  are  loop- 
holed  and  bristling  with  guns; 
strong  towers  are  built,  at  inter- 
vals, all  around  it.  We  have  the 
castle  now,  where  we  had  the 
priory  before.  From  this  fort- 
ress the  brilliant  and  ill-fated 
adventurer,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
started  to  try  his  last  vain  strug- 
gle for  the  crown  of  England. 
Here  he  left  his  nobly-born  and 
beautiful  wife  to  await  the  tri- 
umph which  he  was  never  destined 
to  achieve.  Long  years  of 
struggle  and  slaughter  have 
passed  over  the  Mount  since  we 
last  beheld  the  peaceful  throng 
of  pilgrims  climbing  to  its  sum- 
mit: and  those  years  are  not 
ended  yet.  The  bloody  track 
that  rebellion  has  traced  over  it 
in  past  centuries,  rebellion  is  still 
destined  to  renew. 

Look  at  the  crowd  around  and 
within  the  fortress.  We  see 
nobles  and  soldiers  where  we 
last  saw  pilgrims  and  monks. 
How  brightly  the  polished  rnori- 
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ons  reflect  the  sun !  how  gaily 
plumes  and  ribbons  flutter  in  the 
soft  genial  breezes  of  a  calm  day 
on  the  Cornish  coast!  What 
hilarity  and  enthusiasm  pervade 
all  ranks!  every  man  is  a  royalist 
here.  In  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Charles  the  First  and  the 
Parliament  of  England,  Cornwall 
has  taken  the  loyal  side.  Already 
during  the  past  year,  the  king 
has  acknowledged  its  services  by 
writing  a  public  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  county,  dated  from  his 
camp  at  Sudely  Castle  ;  and  now 
he  himself  is  in  Cornwall,  to  en- 
courage his  adherents  in  person  ; 
sturdy  miners  and  peasants  gather 
by  hundreds  to  fight  for  the 
throne;  a  victory  has  been 
achieved;  the  king  has  beaten 
the  rebel  Essex;  the  insurgents 
are  driven  out  of  the  county ; 
and  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  garri- 
soned by  the  royalists,  as  one  of 
their  principal  strongholds  in  the 
West. 

Remark  that  little  group  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  crowd,  at  one 
extremity  of  the  fortress ;  every 
eye  is  turned  to  it,  partly  in  eager 
curiosity,  partly  in  deep  respect ; 
— the  persons  composing  it  are 
silent  just  now — all  stand  with 
uncovered  heads  but  one ;  this 
man  is  of  grave  and  noble  bear- 
ing ;  his  dress  is  of  darker  color, 
and  has  less  ornaments  than  the 
dresses  of  the  rest ;  mournfulness 
rests  like  a  shadow  on  his  hand- 
some, refined  features;  his  dark, 
gentle,  melancholy  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  sea  that  lies  sm  moth  and  fair 
before  them  in  the  sunlight ;  there 
may  be  now  and  then  a  slight  trem- 
bling on  his  lips,  but  he  does  not 
speak.  Not  one  of  those  around 
him  utters  a  word,  or  moves  to 
depart.  His  fiw  moments  of 


sorrowful  thought  are  sacred  mo- 
ments in  their  estimation :  and 
well  they  may  be,  for  this  man, 
who  is  looking  on  the  bright  sea 
and  thinking  as  he  looks,  is  the 
most  ill-fated  of  his  ill  fated  race 
— he  is  Charles  the  First ! 

The  King  has  already  remained 
in  Cornwall  a  month,  from  Au- 
gust to  September,  1644.  Having 
obliged  the  army  of  Essex  to  re- 
treat, he  is  now  about  to  depart, 
leaving  the  county  in  the  entire 
possession  of  the  Royalists.  See! 
he  rouses  himself  at  length  from 
his  reflections — bitter  reflections 
on  all  that  has  happened  of  blood- 
shed among  brethren,  and  on  all 
that  may  happen  yet;  and  ad- 
dresses himself  to  one  of  his 
i  adherents  standing  near.  This 
j  gentleman  is  Sir  Francis  Basset, 
'Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  to  him 
the  King  speaks  his  last  words 
at  parting : — "  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  now 
leave  the  county  entirely  at  peace 
in  your  hands."  Pie  then  waves 
a  farewell  to  the  rest,  and  passes 
slowly  out  of  the  fortress.  The 
Cornish  Volunteers  raise  a  great 
shout  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  goes, 
and  swear  to  defend  the  Mount 
against  the  armies  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  King  bows  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  attach- 
ment; but  the  grieving,  care- 
worn expression  does  not  leave 
his  countenance.  Is  it  that  the 
fatal  destiny  in  store  for  him  is 
even  now  darkly  heralding  its 
approach  by  some  secret  pre- 
!  sentiment  that  weighs  on  his 
j  heart  ?  Is  it  that  his  mind  bit- 
|terly  compares  the  storm  of  re- 
I  bellion  that  is  wasting  the  best 
blood  in  the  land,  with  the  lovely 
calm  of  Nature  that  he  has  just 
seen  reposing  over  the  landscape 
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of  that  land  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 
He  speaks  no  word  more  as  he 
descends  the  Mount; — he  hides 
his  thoughts — perhaps  in  mercy 
hides  them, — from  the  devoted 
men  around  him,  who  are  still 
to  die,  and  die  vainly,  in  his 
cause ! 

The  tide  is  at  the  flow  as  the 
King  reaches  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  and  prepares  to  embark 
for  the  main  land.  He  pauses 
for  a  moment  ere  he  steps  into 
the  boat,  again  to  thank  his 
Cornish  friends  for  their  loyalty, 
in  few  but  kind  words,  and  then 
gives  the  signal  to  proceed.  The 
towers  of  the  fortress  above  are 
crowded  with  spectators,  anx- 
iously watching  his  progress. 
He  touches  the  shore  at  the 
town  of  Marazion,  where  a  great 
concourse  of  armed  men  is  as- 
sembled to  meet  him.  There  he 
mounts  his  horse,  and  rides  for- 
ward slowly  a  few  paces; — then 
those  men  in  the  fortress  whose 
eyesight  is  keenest,  observe  that 
he  stops,  wheels  round,  and  looks 
once  more,  with  a  sorrowful  at- 
tention, as  they  fancy,  towards 
his  trusty  garrison  and  the  sun- 
bright  sea  beyond. 

Viewing  this,  and  remembering 
too  the  royal  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Volunteers  in  the  West,  the 
Cornish  wave  their  caps  to  a  man, 
and  renew  their  shouting  with 
tenfold  enthusiasm.  From  the 
distance  their  cheering  voices 
sound  clear  and  musical  on  the 
ear  of  the  doomed  monarch,  as 
he  turns  again,  and  sets  forth  in 
earnest  to  leave  Cornwall :  still, 
as  long  as  he  is  in  sight,  the 
burly  miners  and  peasants  sus- 
tain their  cry  of  "  Long  live  the 
King !"  and  still  the  martial  mu- 
sic in  the  fortress  joins  them 


gaily !  Little  do  those  hardy  ad- 
herents of  a  fatal  cause  think 
how  soon  the  man  whom  they 
thus  delight  to  honor,  shall  die 
forsaken  under  the  headsman's 
hands !  Little  do  they  now  ima- 
gine that  Charles's  letter  of 
thanks  shall  soon  be  all  that 
remains  of  him  to  his  faithful 
Cornish  subjects — the  one  pre- 
cious relic,  the  honored  words 
of  the  dead,  which  they  shall 
hand  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  after  years ;  which 
they  still  copy  and  hang  up  on 
the  walls  of  the  Cornish  churches, 
as  an  heirloom  for  the  whole 
county  to  reverence  and  pre- 
serve ! 

Fade,  fade  fast,  fleeting  picture 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  few  hours ! 
fade,  while  the  royal  train  is  still 
in  sight  and  still  brilliant  to  look 
on ;  while  the  brave  men  in  the 
fortress  keep  their  stronghold, 
though  but  for  a  little  time,  in 
triumph!  Fade,  as  the  evening 
sun  is  already  fading  on  St. 
Michael's  Mount;  and  as  the  de- 
ceitful sun  of  prosperity  shall 
soon  fade  on  the  fortunes  of 

Charles  the  First! 
****** 

Let  us  now  prepare  for  the 
last  view — to  our  modern  sympa- 
thies, perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  —  the  view  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount  as  it  is  in  our 
own  time.  Away  with  the  mar- 
tial music,  and  all  the  thrilling 
and  gloomy  associations  arising 
with  it!  Pour  forth  a  thanks- 
giving psalm  of  prosperity,  awake 
joyously  the  pleasant  harmonies 
of  peace,  touch  the  strings  to  the 
simple  melody  of  the  ballad,  or 
the  lively  measure  of  the  dance ; 
and  thus  fitly  herald  a  picture  of 
industry  and  security, — a  picture 
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of  our  own  country  in  our  own 
age! 

Behold  the  Mount  again! — the 
scene  of  strife  and  change,  and 
the  war  and  waste  of  human 
passions  through  so  many  gene- 
rations of  men, — still  rising  lofty 
and  beautiful  as  ever  from  the 
surface  of  the  deep  I  The  Bene- 
dictine chapel  yet  crowns  the 
summit;  but  of  the  fortress,  only 
some  of  the  walls  remain.  What 
is  left  of  the  monastery  is  now 
changed  into  a  summer  dwelling- 
house  by  the  owner  of  the  Mount. 
Below,  instead  of  mud  huts  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  or  the  few 
scattered  cottages  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  have  quite  a  little  town, 
with  a  fine  granite-built  harbor, 
large  enough  to  contain  mer- 
chantmen of  five  hundred  tons 
burden.  Not  less  altered  is  the 
prospect  along  the  shores  of  the 
bay.  Half  the  town  of  Marazion 
lay  in  ruins  (the  result  of  former 
insurrections),  when  we  last  saw 
Charles  the  First  landing  at  it 
from  the  Mount ;  the  houses  are 
now  rebuilt.  Look  on,  some  three 
miles  away  on  the  beach,  and 
observe  those  long  ranges  of 
white  walls  fronting  the  sea; 
extending  up  the  base  of  the  hill, 
inland;  and  backed  by  fields, 
plantations,  gardens,  and  country 
dwelling-houses,  all  intermingled 
charmingly  on  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  rising  ground.  This 
place  has  grown  out  of  a  few 
cottages  built  by  fishermen  :  it  is 
the  most  western  town  in  Corn- 
wall— Penzance. 

Hark !  Sounds  of  laughter  and 
music,  of  happy  voices  and  merry 
tunes  intermingled,  are  audible 
from  the  Mount.  A  large  pic-nic 
party  is  assembled  there.  All  is 
glee  and  gaiety ;  the  sun  is  shin- 


ing brilliantly  ;  it  is  the  season  of 
the  pilchard  fishery;  multitudes 
of  boats  are  in  sight ;  fishermen 
are  working  hard ;  industry  and 
activity  are  paramount,  and — what 
we  have  not  hitherto  seen  in  the 
past  pictures — are  peaceable  too ! 
Merchants  on  the  wharf  are  driv- 
ing bargains,  paying  wages,  talk- 
ing politics,  watching  workpeople, 
all  at  once.  Business  is  not  trans- 
acted now,  as  we  saw  it  transacted 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  St. 
Michael's  harbor  is  filled  with 
vessels  waiting  to  be  laden  with 
fish ;  but  they  want  no  soldiers  to 
protect  them,  like  the  galleys  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Here  is  no  bar- 
tering with  the  goods  in  one  hand, 
and  the  weapon  in  the  other. 
The  noisiest  speculators  under- 
stand each  other's  interests,  and 
pay  and  receive,  offer  and  reject 
in  perfect  security  and  ease — the 
veterans  of  commercial  discipline, 
just  as  their  savage  ancestors  were 
the  rawest  of  recruits. 

And  above,  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount,  what  a  change  appears 
after  all  that  we  have  seen  there 
before.  On  a  small  space  of  flat 
ground,  hard  by  what  was  once 
the  monastery,  the  girls  and  young 
men  of  the  pic-nic  party  are  danc- 
ing merrily — dancing  to  the  music 
of  flute  and  fiddle,  where  the  hag- 
gard Benedictines  of  bygone  days 
muttered  their  Latin  formularies, 
or  welcomed  the  penitent  toiling 
up  to  confess  to  them  from  the 
world  below.  A  little  lower  down, 
where  the  Cornish  Volunteers 
sharpened  their  rude  weapons  to 
fight  for  King  Charles,  and  drum 
and  trumpet  sounded  for  the 
bloody  skirmish,  the  elders  of  the 
pleasure  -  party  are  comfortably 
sipping  their  wine,  and  looking 
lazily  upon  the  busy  workmen 
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on  the  quay  beneath  them.  And, 
in  place  of  the  procession  of  pil- 
grims, with  their  sad  -  colored 
dresses  and  solemn  order  of  march, 
what  have  we  got  now  ?  A  com- 
pany of  excursionists  from  a  re- 
mote inland  district  of  the  county, 
who  have  clubbed  together  to  pay 
a  holiday  visit  to  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  and  look  at  the  pilchard 
fishery  in  the  bay — a  happy  set 
of  home  tourists  of  all  ages,  from 
the  child  who  is  running  himself 
out  of  breath  up  the  steep  path  to 
the  ancient  chapel,  to  the  heavy 
old  gentleman  who  picks  his  steps 
with  slow  discretion,  pokes  loose 
stones  out  of  his  way  with  his 
stick,  and  talks  laboriously  about 
Cornish  antiquities  to  everybody 
around  him,  whether  they  will 
hear  him  or  not. 

Do  you  look  with  satisfaction 
on  this  our  last  view,  albeit  less 
striking  and  less  dramatic  than 
the  rest.  Here,  it  is  true,  you  see 
nothing  to  excite  your  curiosity, 
like  the  ancient  Britons  trading 
with  their  tin — nothing  to  impress 
your  imagination,  like  the  black- 
robed  Benedictines  and  the  train 
of  pilgrims  kneeling  before  them 
— nothing  to  move  your  national 
sympathies  to  the  quick,  like  an 
episode  in  the  Civil  War  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First.  But 
does  not  the  homely  picture  of 
prosperous  labor  and  innocent  re- 
creation, now  before  you — drawn 
faithfully  from  the  life — harmon- 
ize most  completely,  after  all, 
with  the  lovely  prospect  of  natural 
scenery  which  has  formed  the 
common  basis  of  our  four  Views  ? 
Concluding  with  the  spectacle  of  a 
people  at  peace,  and  of  the  indus- 
try and  ease  which  peace  brings 
with  it,  we  conclude  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  which 


is  the  best  of  all  that  have  been 
shown ;  for  it  is  the  only  one  of 
them  that  we  could  fairly  and 
safely  desire  to  see  continued  in 
the  reality,  unchanged  1 

But  the  last  picture  is  fading, 
though  more  softly  and  slowly 
than  the  rest ;  and  with  it,  while 
it  disappears,  the  showman  of  the 
present  Exhibition  takes  his  leave. 
If  he  has  been  able  to  interest  his 
audience  a  little  about  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  and  to  invest  it  for  any  of 
them — should  they  ever  visit  it 
themselves — with  something  of 
that  additional  attraction  which 
local  association  can  impart  to  the 
charms  of  beautiful  scenery — why 
then,  he  has  amply  and  happily 
fulfilled  his  purpose  in  endeavor- 
ing to  afford  them  a  Glance  at 
History  through  Dissolving  Views. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  LAND'S  END. 

SOMETHING  like  what  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  the  pilgrim  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Land's  End  is — 
to  compare  great  things  with 
small — to  the  tourist  in  Cornwall, 
It  is  the  grand  and  final  object 
of  his  journey — the  Cornish  Ul- 
tima Thule  where  his  progress 
stops — the  shrine  towards  which 
his  face  has  been  set,  from  the 
first  day  when  he  started  on  his 
travels — the  main  vent,  through 
which  all  the  pent-up  enthusiasm 
accumulated  along  the  line  of 
route  is  to  burst  its  way  out,  in, 
one  long  flow  of  admiration  and 
delight.  The  Land's  End  I  There 
is  something  in  the  very  words 
that  stirs  us  all.  It  was  the  name 
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that  struck  us  most,  and  was  best 
remembered  by  us,  as  children, 
when  we  learnt  our  geography. 
It  fills  the  minds  of  imaginative 
people  with  visions  of  barrenness 
and  solitude,  with  dreams  of  some 
lonely  promontory,  far  away  by 
itself  out  in  the  sea — just  the  sort 
of  place  where  the  last  man  in 
England  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  found  waiting  for  death,  at  the 
end  of  the  world !  It  suggests 
even  to  the  most  prosaically  con- 
stituted people,  ideas  of  tremend-. 
ous  storms,  of  flakes  of  foam  fly- 
ing over  the  land  before  the  wind, 
of  billows  in  convulsion,  of  rocks 
shaken  to  their  centre,  of  caves 
where  smugglers  lurk  in  ambush, 
of  wrecks  and  hurricanes,  desola- 
tion, danger,  and  death.  It  awa- 
kens curiosity  in  the  most  care- 
less— once  hear  of  it,  and  you 
long  to  see  it — tell  your  friends 
that  you  have  traveled  in  Corn- 
wall, and  ten  thousand  chances 
to  one,  the  first  question  they 
ask  is : — "  Have  you  been  to  the 
Land's  End?" 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
spot  so  singled  out  and  set  apart 
by  our  imaginations  as  something 
remarkable  and  even  unique  of 
its  kind,  is  positively  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  distinguish- 
able from  any  part  of  the  coast 
on  either  side  of  it,  by  any  local 
peculiarity  whatever.  If  you  de- 
sire really  and  truly  to  stand  on 
the  Land's  End  itself,  you  must 
ask  your  way  to  it,  or  you  are  in 
danger  of  mistaking  any  one  of 
the  numerous  promontories  on 
your  right  hand  and  your  left, 
for  your  actual  place  of  destina- 
tion. But  I  am  anticipating.  Be- 
fore I  say  more  about  the  Land's 
End,  the  common  proprieties  of 
narration  bid  me  say  something 


about  how  my  companion  and  I 
got  there,  and  what  we  saw  that 
was  interesting  and  characteristic 
on  our  road. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  re- 
member that  he  last  left  us 
scrambling  out  of  reach  of  the 
tide,  up  the  cliffs  overlooking 
Kynance  Cove.  From  that  place 
we  got  back  to  Helston  in  mist 
and  rain,  just  as  we  had  left  it. 
From  Helston  we  walked  to  Ma- 
razion, — stopping  there  to  take 
the  views  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
exhibited  in  the  last  chapter — 
from  Marazion  to  Penzance,  from 
Penzance  to  the  beautiful  coast 
scenery  at  Lamorna  Cove,  and 
thence  to  Trereen,  celebrated 
throughout  Cornwall  as  the  halt- 
ing place  for  a  visit  to  one  of 
Cornwall's  greatest  curiosities — 
the  Loggan  Stone. 

This  far-famed  rock  rises  on 
the  top  of  a  bold  promontory  of 
granite,  jutting  far  out  into  the 
sea,  splitirig  into  the  wildest 
forms,  and  towering  precipit- 
ously to  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet.  When  you  reach  the  Log- 
gan Stone,  after  some,  little  climb- 
ing up  perilous-looking  places, 
you  see  a  solid,  irregular  mass  of 
granite,  which  is  computed  to 
weigh  eighty-five  tons,  resting  by 
its  centre  only,  on  a  flat,  broad  rock, 
which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  sev- 
eral others  stretching  out  around 
it  on  all  sides.  You  are  told  by 
the  guide  to  turn  your  back  to 
the  uppermost  stone;  to  place 
your  shoulders  under  one  parti- 
cular part  of  its  lower  edge,  which 
is  entirely  disconnected,  all  round, 
with  the  supporting  rock  below ; 
and  in  this  position  to  push  up- 
wards slowly  and  steadily,  then 
to  leave  off  again  for  an  instant, 
then  to  push  once  more,  and  so 
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on,  until  after  a  few  moments  of 
exertion,  you  feel  the  whole  im- 
mense mass  above  you  moving  as 
you  press  against  it.  You  redouble 
your  efforts,  then  turn  round  and 
see  the  massy  Loggan  Stone,  set 
in  motion  by  nothing  but  your 
own  pair  of  shoulders,  slowly 
rocking  backwards  and  forwards 
with  an  alternate  ascension  and 
declension,  at  the  outer  edges,  of 
at  least  three  inches.  You  have 
treated  eighty-five  tons  of  granite 
like  a  child's  cradle ;  and,  like  a 
child's  cradle,  those  eighty-five 
tons  have  rocked  at  your  will ! 

The  pivot  on  which  the  Log- 
gan Stone  is  thus  easily  moved, 
is  a  small  protrusion  in  its  base, 
on  all  sides  of  which  the  whole 
surrounding  weight  of  rock  is,  by 
an  accident  of  Nature,  so  exactly 
equalized,  as  to  keep  it  poised  in  the 
nicest  balance  on  the  one  little 
point  in  its  lower  surface  which 
rests  on  the  flat  granite  slab  be- 
neath. But  perfect  as  this  balance 
appears  at  present,  it  has  lost  some- 
thing, the  merest  hair's  breadth, 
of  its  original  faultlessness  of  ad- 
justment. The  rock  is  not  to  be 
moved  now,  either  so  easily  or  so 
much,  as  it  could  once  be  moved. 
Six-and-twenty  years  since,  it  was 
overthrown  by  artificial  means; 
and  was  then  lifted  again  into  its 
former  position.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  affair,  as  it  was  related  to 
me  by  a  man  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  process  of  restoring 
the  stone  to  its  proper  place. 

In  the  year  1824,  a  certain 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
then  in  command  of  a  cutter  sta- 
tioned off  the  southern  coast  of 
Cornwall,  was  told  of  an  ancient 
Cornish  prophecy,  that  no  human 
power  should  ever  succeed  in  over- 
turning the  Loggan  Stone.  No 


sooner  was  the  prediction  com- 
municated to  him,  than  he  con- 
ceived a  morbid  and  mischievous 
ambition  to  falsify  practically  an 
assertion  which  the  commonest 
common  sense  might  have  inform- 
ed him  had  sprung  from  nothing 
but  popular  error  and  popular 
superstition.  Accompanied  by  a 
body  of  picked  men  from  his  crew, 
he  ascended  to  the  Loggan  Stone, 
ordered  several  levers  to  be  placed 
under  it  at  one  point,  gave  the 
word  to  "heave,"  and  the  next 
moment  had  the  miserable  satis- 
faction of  seeing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  natural  curiosities  in 
the  world  utterly  destroyed,  for 
aught  he  could  foresee  to  the  con- 
trary, under  his  own  directions ! 

But  Fortune  befriended  the 
Loggan  Stone.  One  edge  of  it, 
as  it  rolled  over,  became  fixed  by 
a  lucky  chance  in  a  crevice  in 
the  rocks  immediately  below  the 
granite  slab  from  which  it  had 
been  started.  Had  this  not  hap- 
pened, it  must  have  fallen  over  a 
sheer  precipice,  and  been  lost  in 
the  sea.  By  another  accident, 
equally  fortunate,  two  laboring 
men  at  work  in  the  neighborhood, 
were  led  by  curiosity  secretly  to 
follow  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
myrmidons  up  to  the  Stone. 
Having  witnessed,  from  a  secure 
hiding-place,  all  that  occurred, 
the  two  workmen,  with  great 
propriety,  immediately  hurried 
off  to  inform  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  the  wanton  act  of  destruction 
that  they  had  seen  perpetrated. 

The  news  was  soon  communi- 
cated throughout  the  district,  and 
thence,  throughout  all  Cornwall. 
The  indignation  of  the  whole 
country  was  aroused.  Antiqua- 
ries, who  believed  the  Loggan 
Stone  to  have  been  balanced  by 
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the  Druids;  philosophers  who 
held  that  it  was  produced  by  an 
eccentricity  of  natural  formation  ; 
ignorant  people,  who  cared  no- 
thing about  Druids,  or  natural 
formations,  but  who  liked  to 
climb  up  and  rock  the  stone 
whenever  they  passed  near  it ; 
tribes  of  guides  who  lived  by 
showing  it;  innkeepers  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  whom  it  had 
brought  customers  by  hundreds ; 
tourists  of  every  degree  who  were 
on  their  way  to  see  it — all  joined 
in  one  general  clamor  of  execra- 
tion against  the  overthrower  of 
the  rock.  A  full  report  of  the 
affair  was  forwarded  to  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  the  Admiralty,  for 
once,  acted  vigorously  for  the 
public  advantage,  and  mercifully 
spared  the  public  purse. 

The  Lieutenant  was  officially 
informed  that  his  commission  was 
in  danger,  unless  he  set  up  the 
Loggan  Stone  again  in  its  proper 
place.  The  materials  for  com- 
passing this  achievement  were 
offered  to  him,  gratis,  from  the 
Dock  Yards ;  but  he  was  left  to 
his  own  resources  to  defray  the 
expense  of  employing  workmen 
to  help  him.  Being  by  this  time 
awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  and  to  a 
tolerably  strong  conviction  of  the 
disagreeable  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  with  the  Admiralty, 
he  addressed  himself  vigorously 
to  the  task  of  repairing  his  fault. 
Strong  beams  were  planted  about 
the  Loggan  Stone,  chains  were 
passed  round  it,  pulleys  were 
rigged,  and  capstans  were  manned. 
After  a  week's  hard  work  and 
brave  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  every  one  employed  in  the 
labor,  the  rock  was  pulled  back 
into  its  former  position,  but  not 


into  its  former  perfection  of  bal- 
ance :  it  has  never  moved  since 
as  freely  as  it  moved  before. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Lieutenant 
to  add  to  the  narrative  of  his 
mischievous  frolic  the  fact  that  he 
defrayed,  though  a  poor  man,  all 
the  heavy  expenses  of  replacing 
the  rock.  Just  before  his  death, 
he  paid  the  last  remaining  debt: 
and  paid  it  with  interest. 

Leaving  the  Loggan  Stone,  we 
next  shaped  our  course  for  the 
Land's  End.  We  stopped  on  our 
way,  to  admire  the  desolate  pile 
of  rocks  and  caverns  which  form 
the  towering  promontory,  called 
" Tol-Peden-Penwith,"  or,  "The 
Holed  Headland  on  the  Left." 
Thence,  turning  a  little  inland, 
passing  over  wild,  pathless  moors; 
occasionally  catching  distant 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  with  the  mist 
sometimes  falling  thick  down  to 
the  very  edges  of  the  waves; 
sometimes  parting  mysteriously 
and  discovering  distant  crags  of 
granite  rising  shadowy  out  of  the 
foaming  waters, — we  reached,  at 
last,  the  limits  of  our  outward 
journey,  and  saw  the  Atlantic 
before  us,  rolling  against  the 
westernmost  extremity  of  the 
shores  of  England. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the 
stranger  must  ask  his  way  before 
he  can  find  out  the  particular 
mass  of  rocks,  geographically 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the 
"Land's  End."  He  may,  how- 
ever, easily  discover  when  he  has 
reached  the  district  of  the  "  Land's 
End,"  by  two  rather  remarkable 
indications  that  he  will  meet  with 
on  his  road.  He  will  observe,  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  an 
old  milestone,  marked  "I,"  and 
will  be  informed  that  this  is  the 
real  original  first  mile  in  Eng- 
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land;  as  if  all  measurement  of 
distances  began  strictly  from  the 
"West  I  A  little  further  on  he 
will  come  to  a  house,  on  one  wall 
of  which  he  will  see  written  in 
large  letters,  "This  is  the  first  Inn 
in  England,"  and  on  the  other: 
"  This  is  the  last  Inn  in  England ;" 
as  if  the  genuine  recognized  be- 
ginning, and  end  too,  of  the 
Island  of  Britain  were  here,  and 
here  only !  Ilaving  pondered  a 
little  on  the  slightly  exclusive 
view  of  the  attributes  of  their 
locality,  taken  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  will  then  be  led  forward,  about 
half  a  mile,  by  his  guide,  will 
descend  some  cliffs,  will  walk  out 
on  a  ridge  of  rocks  till  he  can  go 
no  farther ;  and  will  then  be  told 
that  he  is  standing  on  the  Land's 
End! 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
certain  "  sights  "  which  a  stranger 
is  required  to  examine  assiduous- 
ly, as  a  duty  if  not  as  a  pleasure, 
by  guide-book  law,  rigidly  ad- 
ministered by  guides.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  mark  of  a  horse's 
hoof,  which  is  with  great  care 
kept  sharply  modelled  (to  borrow 
the  painter's  phrase),  in  the  thin 
grass  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
This  mark  commemorates  the 
narrow  escape  from  death  of  a 
military  man  who,  for  a  wager, 
rode  a  horse  down  the"  cliff  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  Land's  End ; 
where  the  poor  animal,  seeing  its 
danger,  turned  in  affright,  reared 
and  fell  back  into  the  sea  raging 
over  the  rocks  beneath.  The 
fool-hardy  rider  had  just  sense 
enough  left  to  throw  himself  off 
in  time — he  tumbled  on  the 
ground,  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
precipice,  and  so  barely  saved  the 
life  which  he  had  richly  deserved 
to  lose. 


After  the  mark  of  the  hoof, 
the  traveler  is  next  desired  to 
look  at  a  natural  tunnel  in  the 
outer  cliff,  which  pierces  it 
through  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Then  his  attention  is  di- 
rected to  a  lighthouse,  built  on  a 
reef  of  rocks  detached  from  the 
land ;  and  he  is  told  of  the  great 
waves  that  break  over  the  top  of 
it  during  the  winter  storms. 
Lastly,  he  is  requested  to  inspect 
a  quaint  protuberance  in  a  pile  of 
granite  at  a  little  distance  off, 
which  bears  a  remote  resemblance 
to  a  gigantic  human  face,  adorned 
with  a  short  beard,  and  which,  he 
is  informed,  is  considered  quite  a 
portrait  (of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  to  liken  it  to) !  of  Dr.  John- 
son! It  is,  therefore,  publicly 
known  as  "  Johnson's  Head !"  If 
it  can  fairly  be  compared  with 
any  of  the  countenances  of  any 
remarkable  characters  that  ever 
existed,  it  may  justly  be  said  to 
exhibit  a  violent  exaggeration  of 
the  worst  physiognomical  pecu- 
liarities of  Nero  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,  combined  into  one  face  ! 

These  several  local  curiosities 
duly  examined,  you  are,  at  last, 
left  free  to  look  at  the  Land's  End 
in  your  own  way.  Before  you, 
the  wide,  wild  ocean  stretches 
gloriously  and  afar;  the  largest 
of  the  Scilly  Islands  being  barely 
discernible  on  the  extreme  hori- 
zon, on  clear  days.  Tracts  of 
heath ;  fields  where  corn  is  blown 
by  the  wind  into  mimic  waves; 
downs,  valleys,  and  crags,  mingle 
together  picturesquely  and  con- 
fusedly, until  they  are  lost  in  the 
distance,  on  your  left.  On  your 
right  is  a  magnificent  bay,  bound- 
ed at  either  extremity  by  far- 
stretching  promontories,  starting 
upward  from  a  beech  of  the  purest 
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white  sand,  on  which  the  yet 
whiter  foam  of  the  surf  is  ever 
seething,  as  waves  on  waves  break 
altogether,  in  long  and  regular 
order,  one  behind  the  other.  The 
whole  bold  view  possesses  all  the 
sublimity  that  vastness  and  space 
can  bestow;  but  it  is  that  subli- 
mity which  is  to  be  seen,  not  de- 
scribed, which  the  heart  may  ac- 
knowledge and  the  mind  contain, 
but  which  no  mere  words  may 
delineate,  which  even  painting  it- 
self may  but  faintly  reflect. 

However,  it  is,  after  all,  the 
walk  to  the  Land's  End  along  the 
southern  coast,  rather  than  the 
Land's  End  itself,  which  displays 
the  grandest  combinations  of  sce- 
nery in  which  this  grandest  part 
of  Cornwall  abounds.  There  Na- 
ture appears  in  her  most  trium- 
phant glory  and  beauty — there, 
every  mile,  as  you  proceed,  offers 
some  new  prospect,  or  awakens 
some  fresh  impression.  All  ob- 
jects that  you  meet  with,  great 
and  small,  moving  and  motionless, 
seem  united  in  perfect  harmony 
to  form  a  scene  which  presents  a 
wild  primeval  aspect — a  scene 
where  original  images  might  still 
be  found  by  the  poet ;  and  where 
original  pictures  are  waiting, 
ready  composed,  for  the  painter's 
eye. 

On  approaching  the  wondrous 
landscapes  between  Trereen  and 
the  Land's  End,  the  first  charac- 
teristic that  strikes  you,  is  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
forms  of  the  cliffs  since  you  left 
the  Lizard  Head.  You  no  longer 
look  on  variously  shaped  and  va- 
riously colored  "  serpentine  " 
rocks ;  it  is  granite,  and  granite 
alone,  that  you  see  everywhere — 
granite,  less  lofty  and  less  eccen- 
tric in  form  than  the  "  serpentine  " 


cliffs  and  crags;  but  presenting 
an  appearance  of  adamantine  so- 
lidity and  strength,  a  mighty 
breadth  of  outline  and  an  un- 
broken vastness  of  extent,  nobly 
and  impressively  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  Cornwall,  where  they  are  most 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlan- 
tic waves.  In  these  wild  districts, 
the  sea  rolls  and  roars  in  fiercer 
agitation  than  ever;  and  the  mists 
fall  thicker,  and  at  the  same  time 
fade  and  change  faster,  than  else- 
where. Vessels,  pitching  heavily 
in  the  waves,  are  seen  to  dawn,  at 
one  moment,  in.  the  clearing  at- 
mosphere— and  then,  at  another, 
to  fade  again  mysteriously,  as  it 
abruptly  thickens,  like  phantom 
ships.  Up  on  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs,  furze  and  heath  in  brilliant 
clothing  of  purple  and  yellow, 
cluster  close  round  great  white, 
weird  masses  of  rock,  dotted  fan- 
tastically with  patches  of  grey- 
green  moss.  The  solitude  of  these 
heights  is  unbroken — no  houses 
are  to  be  seen — often,  no  pathway 
is  to  be  found.  You  go  on, 
guided  by  the  sight  of  the  sea, 
when  the  sky  brightens  fitfully ; 
and  by  the  sound  of  the  sea,  when 
you  stray  instinctively  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  as  mist  and  dark- 
ness gather  once  more  densely 
and  solemnly  all  around  you. 

Then,  when  you  discover  a 
path  again — a  winding  path,  that 
descends  rapidly — you  gradually 
enter  on  a  new  scene.  Old  horses 
startle  you,  scrambling  into  peril- 
ous situations,  to  pick  dainty  bits 
by  the  hill  side ;  sheep,  fettered 
by  the  fore  and  hind  leg,  hobble 
away  desperately  as  you  advance. 
Suddenly,  you  discern  a  small 
strip  of  beach  shut  in  snugly 
between  protecting  rocks.  A 
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spring  bubbles  down  from  an 
inland  valley.  Not  far  off,  an  old 
stone  well  collects  the  water  into 
a  calm,  clear  pool — sturdy  little 
cottages,  built  of  rough  granite, 
and  thickly  thatched,  stand  near 
you — gulls'  and  cormorants'  eggs 
are  set  in  their  loop-holed  windows 
for  ornament;  great  white  sec- 
tions of  fish  hang  thickly  together 
on  their  walls  to  dry,  looking 
more  like  many  legs  of  many 
dirty  duck  trousers,  than  any 
thing  else — pig-styes  are  hard  by 
the  cottages,  either  formed  by  the 
Cromlech  stones  of  the  Druids,  or, 
excavated  like  caves  in  the  side 
of  the  hill.  Down  on  the  beach, 
where  the  rough  old  fishing-boats 
lie,  the  sand  is  entirely  formed  by 
countless  multitudes  of  the  tiniest, 
fairly-like  shells,  often  as  small 
as  a  pin's  head,  and  all  exquisitely 
tender  in  color  and  wonderfully 
varied  in  form.  Up  the  lower 
and  flatter  parts  of  the  hills  above, 
fishing  nets  are  stretched  to  dry. 
While  you-  stop  to  look  forth 
over  the  quiet,  simple  scene,  wild 
little  children  peep  out  at  you  in 
astonishment;  and  hard-working 
men  and  women  greet  you  with  a 
hearty  Cornish  salutation,  as  you 
pass  near  their  cottage  doors. 

You  walk  a  few  hundred  yards 
inland,  up  the  valley,  and  discover 
in  a  retired,  sheltered  situation, 
the  ancient  village  church,  with 
its  square  grey  tower  surmounted 
by  moss-grown  turrets,  with  its 
venerable  Saxon  stone  cross  in 
the  churchyard — where  the  turf 
graves  rise  humbly  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  where  the  old  coffin- 
shaped  stone  stands  midway  at 
the  entrance  gates,  still  used,  as 
in  former  times,  by  the  bearers 
of  a  rustic  funeral.  Appearing 
thus  amid  the  noblest  scenery,  as 
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the  simple  memorial  of  the  prayers 
of  a  simple  race,  this  is  a  church 
which  speaks  of  religion  in  no 
formal  or  sectarian  tone — which 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  every 
traveler  be  his  creed  what  it  may, 
in  loving  and  solemn  accents ;  and 
sends  him  on  his  way  again,  up 
the  mighty  cliffs  and  through  the 
mist  driving  cloud-like  over  them, 
the  better  fitted  for  his  journey 
forward  here — the  better  fitted,  it 
may  be,  even  for  that  other  dread 
journey  of  one  irrevocable  mo- 
ment— the  last  he  shall  ever  take 
— to  his  abiding-place  among  the 
spirits  of  the  dead ! 

These  are  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  home  rambles  can 
offer  to  tempt  the  home  traveler; 
for  these  are  the  impressions  pro- 
duced, and  the  incidents  presented 
during  a  walk  to  the  Land's  End. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BOTALLACK  MINE. 

I  HAVE  little  doubt  that  the 
less  patient  among  the  readers  of 
these  pages  have  already,  while 
perusing  them,  asked  themselves 
such  questions  as  the  following: 
— "When  are  we  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  mines?  Is  not 
Cornwall  a  celebrated  mining 
country?  Why  has  the  author 
not  taken  us  below  the  surface 
yet  ?  Why  do  we  hear  nothing 
about  tin,  and  copper,  shafts,  and 
steam  pumps — why  are  we  all  this 
time  kept  away  from  the  mines?" 

Readers  who  have  questioned 
thus,  may  be  assured  that  their 
impatience  to  go  down  a  mine,  in 
this  book  was  fully  equalled  by 
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our  impatience  to  go  down  a  mine, 
in  the  county  of  which  this  book 
treats.  Our  anxiety,  however, 
when  we  mentioned  it  to  Cornish 
friends,  was  invariably  met  by 
the  same  answer.  "  Wait" — they 
all  said — "  until  you  have  turned 
your  backs  on  the  Land's  End ; 
and  then  go  to  Botaliack — the 
mine  there  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary mine  in  Cornwall — go  down 
that,  and  you  will  not  want  to  go 
down  another — wait  for  Botal- 
iack." And  we  did  wait  for 
Botaliack,  just  as  the  reader  has 
waited  for  it  in  these  pages. 
May  he  derive  as  much  satisfac- 
tion from  the  present  description 
of  the  mine,  as  we  did  from  visit- 
ing the  mine  itself! 

We  left  the  Land's  End,  feeling 
that  our  homeward  journey  had 
now  begun  from  that  point;  and 
walking  northward,  about  five 
miles  along  the  coast,  arrived  at 
Botaliack.  Having  heard  that 
there  was  some  disinclination  in 
Cornwall  to  allow  strangers  to  go 
down  the  mines,  we  had  provided 
ourselves — through  the  kindness 
of  a  friend — with  a  proper .  letter 
of  introduction,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. We  were  told  to  go  to 
the  counting-house  to  present  our 
credentials ;  and  on  our  road 
hither,  beheld  the  buildings  and 
machinery  of  the  mine,  literally 
itretching  down  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  cjiff,  from  the  land  at 
ihe  top,  to  the  sea  at  the  bottom. 

This  sight  was,  in  its  way,  as 
striking  and  extraordinary  as 
the  first  view  of  the  Cheese- 
Wring  itself.  Here,  we  beheld  a 
scaffolding  perched  on  a  rock 
that  rose  out  of  the  waves — there, 
a  steam- pump  was  at  work  raising 
gallons  of  water  from  the  mine 
every  minute,  on  a  mere  ledge  of 


land  half  way  down  the  steep 
cliff  side.  Chains,  pipes,  con- 
duits, protruded  in  all  directions 
from  the  precipice ;  rotten-looking 
wooden  platforms,  running  over 
deep  chasms,  supported  great 
beams  of  timber  and  heavy  coils 
of  cable;  crazy  little  boarded 
houses  were  built,  where  gulls' 
nests  might  have  been  found  in 
other  places.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  foot  of  level  space 
anywhere,  for  any  part  of  the 
works  of  the  mine  to  stand  upon  ; 
and  yet,  there  they  were,  fulfilling 
all  the  purposes  for  which  they 
had  been  constructed,  as  safely 
and  completely  on  rocks  in  the  sea, 
and  down  precipices  in  the  land,  as 
if  they  had  been  cautiously  foun- 
ded on  the  tracts  of  smooth,  solid 
ground  above ! 

The  counting-house  was  built 
on  a  projection  of  earth  about 
midway  between  the  top  of  the 
cliff  and  the  sea.  When  we  got 
there,  the  agent,  to  whom  our 
letter  was  addressed,  was  absent ; 
but  his  place  was  supplied  by  two 
miners  who  came  out  to  receive 
us ;  and  to  one  of  them  we  men- 
tioned our  recommendation,  and 
modestly  hinted  a  wish  to  go 
down  the  mine  forthwith. 

But  our  new  friend  was  not 
a  person  who  did  any  thing 
in  ^  hurry.  He  was  a  grave, 
courteous,  and  rather  melan- 
choly man,  of  great  stature  and 
strength.  He  looked  on  us  with 
a  benevolent,  paternal  expression, 
and  appeared  to  think  that  we 
were  nothing  like  strong  enough, 
or  cautious  enough  to  be  trusted 
down  the  mine.  "Did  we  know," 
he  urged,  "  that  it  was  dangerous 
work?"  "Yes;  but  we  didn't 
mind  danger  I1'  — "Perhaps  we 
were  not  aware  that  we  should 
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perspire  profusely,  and  be  dead 
tired  getting  up  and  down  the 
ladders  ?"  "  Very  likely ;  but  we 
didn't  mind  that,  either !" — "  Sure: 
ly  we  shouldn't  like  to  strip  and 
put  on  miners'  clothes  ?"  "  Yes, 
we  should,  of  all  things!"  and 
pulling  off  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trousers,  on  the  spot,  we  stood 
half-undressed  already,  just  as  the 
big  miner  was  proposing  another 
objection,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  good-naturedly 
changed  into  a  speech  of  acquies- 
cence. "Very  well,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  taking  up  .two  suits  of 
miners'  clothes,  "I  see  you  are 
determined  to  go  down ;  and  so 
you  shall !  You'll  be  wet  through 
with  the  heat  and  the  work  before 
you  come  up  again ;  so  just  put 
on  these  things,  and  keep  your 
own  clothes  dry." 

The  clothing  consisted  of  a 
flannel  shirt,  flannel  drawers,  can- 
vas trousers,  and  a  canvas  jacket 
— all  stained  of  a  tawny  copper 
color;  but  all  quite  clean.  A 
white  night-cap  and  a  round  hat, 
composed  of  some  iron-hard  sub- 
stance, well  calculated  to  protect 
the  head  from  any  loose  stones 
that  might  fall  on  it,  completed 
the  equipment ;  to  which  three 
tallow-candles  were  afterwards 
added,  two  to  hang  at  the  button- 
hole, one  to  carry  in  the  hand. 

My  friend  was  dressed  first. 
He  had  got  a  suit  which  fitted 
him  tolerably,  and  which,  as  far 
as  appearances  went,  made  a  reg- 
ular miner  of  him  at  once.  Far 
different  was  my  case. 

The  same  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion of  fate,  which  always  awards 
tall  wives  to  short  men,  decreed  that 
a  suit  of  the  big  miner's  should  be 
reserved  for  me.  He  stood  six  feet 
two  inches — I  stand  five  feet  six 


inches.  I  put  on  his  flannel  shirt 
— it  fell  down  to  my  toes,  like  a 
bedgown  ;  his  drawers — and  they 
flowed  in  Turkish  luxuriance 
over  my  feet.  At  his  trousers  I 
helplessly  stopped  short,  lost  in 
the  voluminous  recesses  of  each 
leg.  The  big  miner,  like  a  good 
Samaritan  as  he  was,  came  to  my 
assistance.  He  put  the  pocket 
button  through  the  waist  button- 
hole, to  keep  the  trousers  up  in 
the  first  instance;  then,  he  "hauled 
taught"  the  braces  (as  the  sailors 
say)  until  my  waistband  was 
under  my  armpits ;  and  then  he 
pronounced  that  I  and  my  trou- 
sers fitted  each  other  in  great 
perfection.  The  cuffs  of  the 
jacket  were  next  turned  up  to 
my  elbows — the  white  nightcap 
was  dragged  over  my  ears — the 
round  hat  was  jammed  down 
over  my  eyes.  When  I  add  to 
all  this,  that  I  am  so  near-sighted 
as  to  be  obliged  to  wear  specta- 
cles, and  that  I  finished  my  toilet 
by  putting  my  spectacles  on  (know- 
ing that  I  should  see  little  or  noth- 
ing without  them)  nobody  I  think, 
will  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
my  companion  seized  his  sketch 
book,  and  caricatured  me  on  the 
spot ;  and  that  the  grave  miner, 
polite  as  he  was,  shook  with  in- 
ternal laughter,  as  I  took  up  my 
tallow-candles  and  reported  my- 
self ready  for  a  descent  into  the 
mine. 

We  left  the  counting-house, 
and  ascended  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Then,  walked  a  short  distance 
along  the  edge,  descended  a  little 
again,  and  stopped  at  a  wooden 
platform  built  across  a  deep  gully. 
Here,  the  miner  pulled  up  a  trap- 
door, and  disclosed  a  perpendicu- 
lar ladder  leading  down  to  a  black 
hole,  like  the  opening  of  a  chim- 
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ney.  "  This  is  the  shaft ;  I  will 
go  down  first,  to  catch  you  in 
case  you  tumble ;  follow  me  and 
hold  tight,"  saying  this,  our  friend 
squeezed  himself  through  the 
trap-door,  and  we  went  after  him 
as  we  had  been  bidden. 

The  black  hole,  when  we  en- 
tered it,  proved  to  be  not  quite  so 
dark  as  it  had  appeared  from 
above.  Eays  of  light  occasionally 
penetrated  it  through  chinks  in 
the  outer  rock.  But  by  the  time 
we  had  got  some  little  way  further 
down,  these  rays  began  to  fade. 
Then,  just  as  we  seemed  to  be 
lowering  ourselves  into  total  dark- 
ness, we  were  desired  to  stand  on 
a  narrow  landing-place  opposite 
the  ladder,  and  wait  there  while 
the  miner  went  below  for  a  light. 
He  soon  reascended  to  us,  bring- 
ing, not  only  the  light  he  had 
promised,  but  a  large  lump  of 
damp  clay  with  it.  Having  lighted 
our  candles  he  stuck  them  against 
the  front  of  our  hats  with  the 
olay — in  order,  as  he  said,  to  leave 
both  our  hands  free  to  us  to  use 
as  we  liked.  Thus  strangely  ac- 
coutred, like  Solomon  Eagles  in 
the  Great  Plague,  with  flame  on 
our  heads,  we  resumed  the  descent 
of  the  shaft ;  and  now  at  last  be- 
gan to  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  good  earnest. 

The  process  of  getting  down 
the  ladders  was  not  very  pleasant. 
They  were  all  quite  perpendicular, 
the  rounds  were  placed  at  irregu- 
lar distances,  were  many  of  them 
much  worn  away,  and  were  slip- 
pery with  water  and  copper-ooze. 
Add  to  this,  the  narrowness  of 
the  shaft,  the  dripping  wet  rock 
shutting  you  in,  as  it  were,  all 
round  your  back  and  sides  against 
the  ladder — the  fathomless-look- 
ing darkness  beneath — the  light 


flaring  immediately  above  you,  as 
if  your  head  was  on  fire — the 
voice  of  the  miner  below,  rum- 
bling away  in  dull  echoes  lower 
and  lower  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — the  consciousness  that  if 
the  rounds  of  the  ladder  broke, 
you  might  fall  down  a  thousand 
feet  or  so  of  narrow  tunnel  in  a 
moment — imagine  all  this,  and 
you  may  easily  realize  what  are 
the  first  impressions  produced  by 
a  descent  into  a  Cornish  mine. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  down 
seventy  fathoms,  or  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  of  ladders,  we 
stopped  at  another  landing-place, 
just  broad  enough  to  afford  stand- 
ing room  for  us  three.  Here,  the 
miner,  pointing  to  an  opening 
yawning  horizontally  in  the  rock 
at  one  side  of  us,  said  that  this 
was  the  first  gallery  from  the  sur- 
face ;  that  we  had  done  with  the 
ladders  for  the  present ;  and  that 
a  little  climbing  and  crawling 
were  now  to  begin. 

Our  path  was  a  strange  one,  as 
we  advanced  through  the  rift. 
Bough  stones  of  all  sizes,  holes 
here,  and  eminences  there,  im- 
peded us  at  every  yard.  Some- 
times we  could  walk  on  in  a 
stooping  position — sometimes,  we 
were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our 
hands  and  knees.  Occasionally, 
greater  difficulties  than  these  pre- 
sented themselves.  Certain  parts 
of  the  gallery  dipped  into  black, 
ugly-looking  pits,  crossed  by  thin 
planks  over  which  we  walked 
dizzily,  a  little  bewildered  by 
the  violent  contrast  between  the 
flaring  light  that  we  carried  above 
us,  and  the  pitch  darkness  beneath 
and  before  us .  One  of  these  places 
terminated  in  a  sudden  rising  in 
the  rock,  hollowed  away  below, 
but  surmounted  by  a  narrow  pro- 
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jecting  wooden  platform,  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  climb  by  cross- 
beams arranged  at  wide  distances. 
My  companion  ascended  to  this 
awkward  elevation,  without  hesi- 
tating ;  but  I  came  to  an  "  awfnl 
pause"  before  it.  Fettered  as  I 
was  by  my  Brobdignag  jacket 
and  trousers,  I  felt  a  humiliating 
consciousness  that  any  extraor- 
dinary gymnastic  exertion  was 
altogether  out  of  my  power. 

Our  friend  the  miner  saw  my 
difficulty,  and  extricated  me  from 
it  at  once,  with  a  promptitude 
and  skill  which  deserve  recordi 
Descending  half  way  by  the 
beams,  he  clutched  with  one  hand 
that  hinder  part  of  my  too  volu- 
minous nether  garments,  which 
presented  the  broadest  superficies 
of  canvas  to  his  grasp  (I  hope 
the  delicate  reader  appreciates  the 
ingenious  cleanliness  of  my  peri- 
phrasis, when  I  mention  in  detail 
so  coarse  a  subject  as  trousers !) 
Having  grappled  me  thus,  he 
lifted  me  up  in  an  instant,  as 
easily  as  a  small  parcel ;  then 
carried  me  horizontally  along  the 
loose  boards,  like  a  refractory  lit- 
tle boy  borne  off  by  the  usher  to 
the  master's  birch ;  or,  consider- 
ing the  candle  burning  on  my 
hat,  and  the  necessity  of  elevating 
my  position  by  as  lofty  a  com- 
parison as  I  can  make — like  a 
flying  Mercury  with  a  star  on  his 
head;  and  finally  deposited  me 
safely  upon  my  legs  again,  on 
the  firm  rock  pathway  beyond. 
"You  are  but  a  light  and  a  little 
man,  my  son!"  says  this  excel- 
lent fellow,  snuffing  my  candle 
for  me  before  we  go  on ;  "  only 
let  me  lift  you  about  as  I  like, 
and  you  shan't  come  to  any  harm 
\fcjiile  T  am  with  you !" 

Speaking  thus,  the  miner  leads 


us  forward  again.  After  we  have 
walked  a  little  farther  in  a  crouch- 
ing position,  he  calls  a  halt, 
makes  a  seat  for  us  by  sticking 
a  piece  of  old  board  between  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  gallery,  and 
then  proceeds  to  explain  the  exact 
subterranean  position  which  we 
actually  occupy. 

We  are  now  four  hundred 
yards  out,  under  the  bottom  of  the^ 
sea;  and  twenty  fathoms  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  below 
the  sea  level.  Coast-trade  vessels 
are  sailing  over  our  heads.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  beneath 
us  men  are  at  work,  and  there 
are  galleries  deeper  yet,  even  be- 
low that !  The  extraordinary  po- 
sition down  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
of  the  engines  and  other  works 
on  the  surface,  at  Botallack,  is 
now  explained.  The  mine  is  not 
excavated  like  other  mines  under 
the  land,  but  under  the  sea ! 

Having  communicated  these 
particulars,  the  miner  next  tells 
us  to  keep  strict  silence  and 
listen.  We  obey  him,  sitting 
speechless  and  motionless.  If 
the  reader  could  only  have  be- 
held us  now,  dressed  in  our  cop- 
per-colored garments,  huddled 
close  together  in  a  mere  cleft  of 
subterranean  rock,  with  flame 
burning  on  our  heads  and  dark- 
ness enveloping  our  limbs — he 
must  certainly  have  imagined, 
without  any  violent  stretch  of 
fancy,  that  he  was  looking  down 
upon  a  conclave  of  gnomes  ! 

After  listening  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, a  distant,  unearthly  noise 
becomes  faintly  audible — a  long, 
low,  mysterious  moaning,  that 
never  changes,  that  is  felt  on  the 
ear  as  well  as  heard  by  it — a 
sound  that  might  proceed  from 
some  incalculable  distance : — from 
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some  far  invisible  height — a  sound 
unlike  any  thing  that  is  heard  on 
the  upper  ground,  in  the  free  air 
of  heaven — a  sound  so  sublimely 
mournful  and  still,  so  ghostly 
and  impressive  when  listened  to 
in  the  subterranean  recesses  of 
the  earth,  that  we  continue  in- 
stinctively to  hold  our  peace,  as 
if  enchanted  by  it,  and  think  not 
of  communicating  to  each  other 
the  strange  awe  and  astonishment 
which  it  has  inspired  in  us  both 
from  the  very  first. 

At  last,  the  miner  speaks  again, 
and  tells  us  that  what  we  hear  is 
the  sound  of  the  surf  lashing  the 
rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  us,  and  of  the  waves  that 
are  breaking  on  the  beach  be- 
yond. The  tide  is  now  at  the 
flow,  and  the  sea  is  in  no  extra- 
ordinary state  of  agitation :  so 
the  sound  is  low  and  distant  just 
at  this  period.  But,  when  storms 
are  at  their  height,  when  the 
ocean  hurls  mountain  after  moun- 
tain of  water  on  the  cliffs,  then 
the  noise  is  terrific ;  the  roaring 
heard  down  here  in  the  mine  is 
so  inexpressibly  fierce  and  awful, 
that  the  boldest  men  at  work  are 
afraid  to  continue  their  labor — all 
ascend  to  the  surface,  to  breathe 
the  upper  air  and  stand  on  the 
firm  earth:  dreading,  though  no 
such  catastrophe  has  ever  hap- 
pened yet,  that  the  sea  will  break 
in  on  them  if  they  remain  in  the 
caverns  below. 

Hearing  this,  we  get  up  to  look 
at  the  rock  above  us.  We  are 
able  to  stand  upright  in  the  posi- 
tion we  now  occupy;  and  flaring 
our  candles  hither  and  thither  in 
the  darkness,  can  see  the  bright, 
pure  copper  streaking  the  dark 
ceiling  of  the  gallery  in  every 
direction.  Lumps  of  ooze,  of  the 
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most  lustrous  green  color,  trav- 
ersed by  a  natural  network  of 
thin  red  veins  of  iron,  appear 
here  and  there  in  large  irregular 
patches,  over  which  water  is  drip- 
ping slowly  and  incessantly  in 
certain  places.  This  is  the  salt 
water  percolating  through  invisi- 
ble crannies  in  the  rock.  On 
stormy  days  it  spirts  out  furiously 
in  thin,  continuous  streams.  Just 
now  over  our  heads  we  observe  a 
wooden  plug  of  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  leg ;  there  is  a  hole  here, 
and  the  plug  is  all  that  we  have 
to  keep  out  the  sea. 

Immense  wealth  of  metal  is 
contained  in  the  roof  of  this 
gallery,  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  but  it  remains,  and  will 
always  remain,  untouched;  the 
miners  dare  not  take  it,  for  it  is 
part,  and  a  great  part,  of  the 
rock  which  forms  their  only  pro- 
tection against  the  sea ;  and  which 
has  been  so  far  worked  away 
here,  that  its  thickness  is  limited 
to  an  average  of  three  feet  only 
between  the  water  and  the  gal- 
lery in  which  we  now  stand.  No 
one  knows  what  might  be  the 
consequence  of  another  day's  la- 
bor with  the  pickaxe  on  any  part 
of  it. 

This  information  is  rather  start- 
ling when  communicated  at  a 
depth  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  under  ground.  We  should 
decidedly  have  preferred  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  counting-house! 
It  makes  us  pause  for  an  instant, 
to  the  miner's  infinite  amusement, 
in  the  very  act  of  knocking  away 
about  an  inch  of  ore  from  the 
rock,  as  a  memento  of  Botallack. 
Having,  however,  ventured  on  re- 
flection, to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  weakening  our  defence 
against  the  sea  by  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  an  inch,  we  secure  our 
piece  of  copper,  and  next  proceed 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  descend- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
more  of  ladders,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  that  part  of  the  mine 
where  the  men  are  at  work. 

Two  or  three  causes  concur  to 
make  us  doubt  the  wisdom  of  go- 
ing lower.  There  is  a  hot,  moist, 
sickly  vapor  floating  about  us, 
which  becomes  more  oppressive 
every  moment ;  we  are  already 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  as  we 
were  told  we  should ;  and  our 
hands,  faces,  jackets,  and  trousers 
are  all  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  mud,  tallow,  and 
iron-drippings,  which  we  can  feel 
and  smell  much  more  acutely  than 
is  exactly  desirable.  We  ask  the 
miner  what  there  is  to  see  lower 
down.  He  replies,  nothing  but 
men  breaking  ore  with  pickaxes  ; 
the  galleries  of  the  mine  are  alike, 
however  deep  they  may  go : 
when  you  have  seen  one,  you  have 
seen  all. 

The  answer  decides  us :  we  de- 
termine to  get  back  to  the  surface. 

We  returned  along  the  gallery, 
just  as  we  had  advanced,  with  the 
same  large  allowance  of  scram- 
bling, creeping,  and  stumbling  on 
our  way.  I  was  charitably  car- 
ried along  and  down  the  platform 
over  the  pit,  by  my  trousers,  as 
before :  our  order  of  procession 
only  changed  when  we  gained  the 
ladders  again.  Then,  our  friend 
the  miner  went  last  instead  of 
first,  upon  the  same  principle  of 
being  ready  to  catch  us  if  we  fell, 
which  led  him  to  precede  us  on 
our  descent.  Except  that  one  of 
the  rounds  cracked  under  his 
weight  as  we  went  up,  we  as- 
cended without  casualties  of  any 
kind.  As  we  neared  the  mouth 


of  the  shaft,  the  daylight  atmo- 
sphere looked  dazzlingly  white, 
after  the  darkness  in  which  we 
had  been  groping  so  long;  and 
when  we  once  more  stood  out  on 
the  cliff,  we  felt  a  cold,  health-giv- 
ing purity  in  the  sea-breeze,  and, 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  recov- 
ered freedom  in  the  power  that 
we  now  enjoyed  of  running,  jump- 
ing, and  stretching  our  limbs  in 
perfect  security  and  with  full  space 
for  action,  which  it  was  almost  a 
new  sensation  to  experience.  Ha- 
bit teaches  us  to  think  little  of  the 
light  and  air  that  we  live  and 
breathe  in,  or,  at  most,  to  view 
them  only  as  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  our  being.  To  find  out 
that  they  are  more  than  this,  that 
they  are  a  luxury  as  well  as  a  ne- 
cessity of  life,  go  down  into  a 
mine,  and  compare  what  you  can 
exist  in  there,  with  what  you  do 
exist  in,  on  upper  earth ! 

On  re-entering  the  counting- 
house,  we  were  greeted  by  the 
welcome  appearance  of  two  large 
tubs  of  water,  with  soap  and  flan- 
nel placed  invitingly  by  their 
sides.  Copious  ablutions  and 
clean  clothes  are  potent  restorers 
of  muscular  energy.  These,  and 
a  half  hour  of  repose,  enabled  us 
to  resume  our  knapsacks  as  brisk- 
ly as  ever,  and  walk  on  fifteen 
miles  to  the  town  of  St.  Ives — our 
resting  place  for  the  night. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the 
counting-house,  we  had  some  talk 
with  our  good-humored  and  intel- 
ligent guide  on  the  subject  of 
miners  and  mining  at  Botallack. 
Some  of  the  local  information  that 
he  gave  us,  may  interest  the  reader 
— to  whom  1  do  not  pretend  to 
ofier  more  here  than  a  simple  re- 
cord of  a  half-hour's  gossip.  I 
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could  only  write  elaborately  about 
the  Cornish  mines,  by  swelling 
my  pages  with  extracts  on  the 
subject  from  Encyclopaedias  and 
Itineraries  which  are  within  easy 
reach  of  every  one,  and  on  the 
province  of  which  it  is  neither 
my  business  nor  my  desire  to  in- 
trude. 

Botallack  mine  is  a  copper 
mine ;  but  tin,  and  occasionally 
iron,  are  found  in  it  as  well.  It 
is  situated  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  strata  of  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  running  eastward 
through  Cornwall,  as  far  as  the 
Dartmoor  hills.  According  to  the 
statement  of  my  informant  in  the 
counting-house,  it  has  been  worked 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  for- 
mer times,  it  produced  enormous 
profits  to  the  speculators;  but 
now  the  case  is  altered.  The  price 
of  copper  has  fallen  of  late  years ; 
the  lodes  have  proved  neither  so 
rich  nor  so  extensive,  as  at  past 
periods,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  mine  does  not  at  present 
pay  the  expenses  of  working  it. 

The  organization  of  labor  at 
Botallack,  and  in  all  other  mines 
throughout  Cornwall,  is  thus  man- 
aged : — The  men  work  eight  hours 
underground,  out  of  the  twenty- 
four — taking  their  turn  of  night 
duty  (for  labor  proceeds  in  the 
mines  by  night  as  well  as  by  day), 
in  regular  rotation.  The  differ- 
ent methods  on  which  their  work 
is  undertaken,  and  the  rates  of  re- 
muneration that  they  receive,  have 
been  already  touched  on,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Cornish  People.'1 
It  will  be  found  that  ordinary,  or 
regular  wages,  for  mine  labor,  are 
there  stated  as  ranging  from  forty 
to  fifty  shillings  a  month — men- 
tion being  made  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  larger  remuneration  which 


may  be  obtained  by  working  "  on 
tribute,"  or,  in  other  words,  by 
agreeing  to  excavate  the  lodes  of 
metal  for  a  per-centage  which  va- 
ries with  the  varying  value  of  the 
mineral  raised.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  add  here,  that,  al- 
though men  who  labor  on  this 
latter  plan,  occasionally  make  as 
much  as  six  or  ten  pounds  each, 
in  a  month,  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  liable  to  heavy  losses  from 
the  speculative  character  of  the 
work  in  which  they  engage.  The 
lode  may,  for  instance,  be  poor 
when  they  begin  to  work  it,  and 
may  continue  poor  as  they  pro- 
ceed farther  and  farther.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  low  value 
of  the  mineral  they  have  raised, 
realizes  a  correspondingly  low  rate 
of  per-centage;  and  when  this 
happens,  the  best  workman  can- 
not make  more  than  twenty  shil- 
lings a  month. 

Another  system  on  which  the 
men  are  employed,  is  the  system 
of"  contract."  A  certain  quantity 
of  ore  in  the  rock  is  mapped  out 
by  the  captain  of  the  mine ;  and 
put  up  to  auction  among  the 
miners  thus : — One  man  mentions 
the  sum  for  which  he  is  willing 
to  undertake  excavating  the  ore, 
upon  the  understanding  that  he 
is  himself  to  pay  for  assistance, 
candles,  &c.,  out  of  the  price  he 
asks.  Another  man,  who  is  also 
anxious  to  get  the  contract,  then 
offers  to  accept  it  on  lower  terms 
— a  third  man's  demand  is  smaller 
still ;  and  so  they  proceed  until 
the  piece  "of  work  is  knocked 
down  to  the  lowest  bidder.  By 
this  sort  of  labor,  the  contracting 
workman — after  he  has  paid  his 
expenses  for  assistance — seldom 
clears  more  than  twelve  shillings 
a  week. 
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Upon  the  whole,  setting  his 
successful  and  his  disastrous 
speculations  fairly  against  each 
other,  the  Cornish  miner's  average 
gains,  year  by  year,  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  ten  shillings  a 
week.  "  It's  hard  work  we  have 
to  do,  sir,"  said  my  informant, 
summing  up,  when  we  parted,  the 
proportions  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  social  positions  of  his  brethren 
and  himself, — harder  work  than 
people  think,  down  in  the  heat 
and  darkness  underground ;  we 
may  get  a  good  deal  at  one  time, 
but  we  get  little  enough  at  an- 
other ;  sometimes  mines  are  shut 
up,  and  then  we  are  thrown  out 
altogether — but,  good  work  or 
bad  work,  or  no  work  at  all,  what 
with  our  bits  of  ground  for  pota- 
toes and  greens,  and  what  with 
cheap  living,  somehow  we  and 
our  families  make  it  do!  We 
contrive  to  keep  our  good  cloth 
coat  for  Sundays,  and  go  to  chapel 
in  the  morning — for  we're  most 
of  us  Wesley ans — and  then  to 
church  in  the  afternoon ;  so  as  to 
give  'em  both  their  turn  like! 
We  never  go  near  the  mine  on 
Sundays,  except  to  look  after  the 
steam-pump — our  rest,  and  our 
walk  in  the  evening  once  a  week, 
is  a  good  deal  to  us.  That's  how 
we  live,  sir;  whatever  happens 
we  manage  to  work  through,  and 
don't  complain !" 

Although  the  occupation  of 
smelting  the  copper  above-ground 
is,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  un- 
healthy enough,  the  labor  of  get- 
ting it  from  the  mine  (by  blasting 
the  subterranean  rock  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  hewing  and  break- 
ing the  ore  out  of  the  fragments), 
seems  to  be  attended  with  no  bad 
effect  on  the  constitution.  The 
miners  are  a  fine-looking  race  of 


men — strong  and  well-propor- 
tioned. The  fact  appears  to  be, 
that  they  gain  more,  physically, 
by  the  pure  air  of  the  cliffs  and 
moors  on  which  their  cottages 
are  built,  and  the  temperance  of 
their  lives  (many  of  them  are 
"  teetotallers"),  than  they  lose  by 
their  hardest  exertions  in  the 
under-ground  atmosphere  in 
which  they  work. 

Serious  accidents  are  rare  in 
the  mines  of  Cornwall.  From 
the  horrors  of  such  explosions  as 
take  place  in  coal  mines,  they  are 
by  their  nature  entirely  free. 
The  casualties  that  oftenest  occur 
are  serious  falls,  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  carelessness  of  inex- 
perienced, or  foolhardy  people. 
Of  these,  and  of  extraordinary 
escapes  from  death  with  which 
they  are  associated,  many  anec- 
dotes are  told  in  mining  districts, 
which  would  appear  to  the  reader 
exaggerated,  or  positively  untrue, 
if  I  related  them  on  mere  hearsay 
evidence.  There  was,  however, 
one  instance  of  a  fall  down  the 
shaft  of  a  mine,  unattended  with 
fatal  consequences,  which  occurred 
while  I  was  in  Cornwall ;  and 
which  I  may  safely  adduce,  for  I 
can  state  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  affair,  as  an  eye- 
witness. I  attended  an  examination 
of  the  sufferer  by  a  medical  man, 
and  heard  the  story  of  the  accident 
from  the  parents  of  the  patient. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1850,  a 
boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  a  miner,  slipped  into  the 
shaft  of  Boscaswell  Down  Mine, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Penzance. 
He  fell  to  the  depth  of  thirteen 
fathoms  or  seventy-eight  feet. 
Fifty-eight  feet  down,  he  struck 
his  left  side  against  a  board  placed 
across  the  shaft,  snapped  it  in  two, 
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and  then  falling  twenty  feet  more 
pitched  on  his  head.  He  was  of 
course  taken  up  insensible;  the 
doctor  was  sent  for ;  and  on  ex- 
amining him,  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  there  was  actually  a 
chance  of  the  boy's  recovery  after 
this  tremendous  fall ! 

Not  a  bone  in  his  body  was 
broken.  He  was  bruised  and 
scratched  all  over,  and  there 
were  three  cuts — none  of  them 
serious — on  his  head.  The  board 
stretched  across  the  shaft,  twenty 
feet  from  the  bottom,  had  saved 
him  from  being  dashed  to  pieces ; 
but  had  inflicted  at  the  same 
time,  where  his  left  side  had 
struck  it,  the  only  injury  that 
appeared  dangerous  to  the  medi- 
cal man — a  large,  hard  lump  that 
could  be  felt  under  the  bruised 
skin.  The  boy  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  fever;  his  pulse,  day 
after  day,  was  found  never  vary- 
ing from  eighty-two  to  the  min- 
ute; his  appetite  was  voracious; 
and  the  internal  functions  of  his 
body  only  required  a  little  ordi- 
nary medicine  to  keep  them  pro- 
perly at  work.  In  short,  nothing 
was  to  be  dreaded  but  the  chance 
of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in 
his  left  side,  between  the  hip  and 
ribs.  He  had  been  under  medi- 
cal care  exactly  one  week,  when 
I  accompanied  the  doctor  on  a 
visit  to  him. 

The  cottage  where  he  lived  with 
his  parents,  though  small,  was 
neat  and  comfortable.  We  found 
him  lying  in  bed,  awake.  He 
looked  languid  and  lethargic;  but 
his  skin  was  moist  and  cool ;  his 
face  displayed  neither  paleness, 
nor  injury  of  any  kind.  He  had 
just  eaten  a  good  dinner  of  rab- 
bit-pie; and  was  anxious  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  and 


amuse  himself  by  looking  out  of 
the  window.  His  left  side  was 
first  examined.  A  great  circular 
bruise  discolored  the  skin,  over 
the  whole  space  between  the  hip 
and  ribs ;  but  on  touching  it,  the 
doctor  discovered  that  the  lump 
beneath  had  considerably  de- 
creased in  size,  and  was  much  less 
hard  than  it  had  felt  during  pre- 
vious visits.  Next,  we  looked  at 
his  back  and  arms — they  were 
scratched  and  bruised  all  over ; 
but  nowhere  seriously.  Lastly 
the  dressings  were  taken  off  his 
head,  and  three  cuts  were  dis- 
closed, which  even  a  non-medical 
eye  could  easily  perceive  to  be  of 
no  great  importance.  Such  were 
all  the  results  of  a  fall  of  seventy- 
eight  feet ! 

The  boy's  father  reiterated  to 
me  the  account  of  the  accident, 
just  as  I  had  already  heard  it 
from  the  doctor.  How  it  hap- 
pened, he  said,  could  only  be 
guessed,  for  his  son  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  all  the  circum- 
stances immediately  preceding  the 
fall;  neither  could  he  communi- 
cate any  of  the  sensations  which 
must  have  attended  it.  Most  pro- 
bably, he  had  been  sitting  dan- 
gling his  legs  idly  over  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  and  had  so  slipped 
in.  But,  however  the  accident 
really  happened,  there  the  sufferer 
was  before  us — less  seriously  hurt 
than  many  a  lad  who  has  trodden 
on  a  piece  of  orange  peel  as  he 
was  walking  along  the  street. 

"We  left  him  (humanly  speak- 
ing) certain  of  recovery,  now  that 
the  dangerous  lump  in  his  side 
had  begun  to  decrease.  I  have 
since  heard  from  his  medical  at- 
tendant, that  in  two  months  from 
the  date  of  the  accident,  he  was 
at  work  again  as  usual  in  the 
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mine ;  at  that  very  part  of  it  too, 
where  his  fall  had  taken  place  ! 

It  was  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  my  visit  to  the  cottage 
where  he  lay  ill,  to  observe  the 
anxious  affection  displayed  to- 
wards him  by  both  his  parents. 
His  mother  left  her  work  in  the 
kitchen  to  hold  him  in  her  arms, 
while  the  old  dressings  were  be- 
ing taken  off  and  the  new  ones  ap- 
plied— sighing  bitterly,  poor  crea- 
ture, every  time  he  winced  or  cried 
out  under  the  pain  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  father  put  several  ques- 
tions to  the  doctor,  which  were 
always  perfectly  to  the  point ;  and 
did  the  honors  of  his  little  abode 
to  his  stranger  visitor,  with  a 
natural  politeness  and  a  simple 
cordiality  of  manner  which  show- 
ed that  he  really  meant  the  wel- 
come that  he  spoke.  Nor  was  he 
any  exception  to  the  rest  of  his 
brother-workmen  with  whom  I 
met.  As  a  body  of  men,  they  are 
industrious  and  intelligent ;  sober 
and  orderly;  neither  soured  by 
hard  work,  nor  easily  depressed 
by  harder  privations.  No  de- 
scription of  personal  experiences 
in  the  Cornish  mines  can  be  fairly 
concluded,  without  a  collateral 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
Cornish  miners — a  testimony 
which  I  am  happy  to  accord 
here;  and  to  which  my  readers 
would  cheerfully  add  their  voices, 
if  they  ever  felt  inclined  to  test 
its  impartiality  by  their  own  ex- 
perience. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 


THE    MODERN    DRAMA    IN    CORK- 
WALL. 

OUR  walk  from  Botallack  Mine 
to  St.  Ives,  led  us  almost  invari- 
ably between  moors  and  hills  on 
one  side,  and  cliffs  and  sea  on 
the  other;  and  displayed  some  of 
the  dreariest  views  that  we  had 
yet  beheld  in  Cornwall.  About 
nightfall,  we  halted  for  a  short 
time  at  a  place  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  cheer 
the  traveler  along  his  onward 
way.  Fancy  three  or  four  large, 
square,  comfortless-looking,  shut- 
up  houses,  all  apparently  unin- 
habited ;  fancy  some  half-dozen 
miserable  little  cottages  near  the 
houses,  with  the  nasal  notes  of  a 
Methodist  hymn  pouring  disas- 
trously through  the  open  door  of 
one  of  them  ;  fancy  the  largest  of 
the  large  buildings  being  called  an 
inn,  but  making  up  no  beds,  be- 
cause nobody  ever  stopped  to 
sleep  there :  fancy  in  the  kitchen 
of  this  inn  a  sickly  little  girl,  and 
a  middle-aged,  melancholy  wo- 
man, the  first  staring  despond- 
ingly  on  a  wasting  fire,  the 
second  setting  before  a  stranger  a 
piece  of  bread,  three  eggs,  and 
some  sour  porter,  corked  down  in 
an  earthenware  jar,  as  all  that  her 
larder  and  cellar  afforded ;  fancy 
an  old,  grim,  dark  church,  with 
two  or  three  lads  leaning  against 
the  church-yard  wall,  looking  out 
together  in  gloomy  silence  on  a 
solitary  high  road ;  fancy  a  thin, 
slow  rain  falling,  a  cold  twilight 
just  changing  into  darkness,  a 
surrounding  landscape  wild,  bar- 
ren, and  shelterless — fancy  all  this, 
and  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  impressions  produced  on  my 
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companion  and  myself  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  village  of 
Morvah. 

Late  that  night,  we  got  to  the 
large  sea-port  town  of  St.  Ives ; 
and  stayed  there  two  or  three 
days  to  look  at  the  pilchard  fish- 
ery, which  was  then  proceeding 
with  all  the  bustle  and  activity 
denoting  the  commencement  of  a 
good  season.  Leaving  St.  Ives, 
on  our  way  up  the  northern  coast, 
we  now  passed  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Cornwall.  Chimneys  and  en- 
gine-houses chequered  the  surface 
of  the  landscape ;  the  roads  glit- 
tered with  metallic  particles ;  the 
walls  at  their  sides  were  built 
with  crystallized  stones;  towns 
showed  a  sudden  increase  in  im- 
portance; villages  grew  large  and 
populous;  inns  disappeared,  and 
hotels  arose  in  their  stead ;  people 
became  less  curious  to  know  who 
we  were,  stared  at  us  less,  gos- 
siped with  us  less;  gave  us  in- 
formation, but  gave  us  nothing 
more — no  long  stories,  no  invita- 
tions to  stop  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
no  hospitable  offers  of  bed  and 
board.  All  that  we  saw  and 
heard  tended  to  convince  us  that 
we  had  left  the  picturesque  and 
the  primitive,  with  the  streets  of 
Looe  and  the  fishermen  at  the 
Land's  End  ;  and  had  got  into  the 
commercial  part  of  the  county, 
iraong  sharp,  prosperous,  busi- 
ness-like people — it  was  like  walk- 
ing out  of  a  painter's  studio  into  a 
merchant's  counting-house ! 

As  we  were  traveling,  like  the 
renowned  Doctor  Syntax,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  we 
hurried  through  this  populous 
and  highly  civilized  region  of 
Cornwall,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  doubt  much  whether  we  should 


not  have  passed  as  unceremoni- 
ously through  the  large  town  of 
Red  ruth — the  capital  city  of  the 
mining  districts — as  we  passed 
through  several  towns  and  villa- 
ges before  it,  had  not  our  attention 
been  attracted  and  our  departure 
delayed  by  a  bill,  printed  on  rain- 
bow-colored paper,  and  pasted  up 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  market-place. 

The  bill  set  forth,  that  "the 
beautiful  drama  of  The  Curate's 
Daughter,"  was  to  be  performed 
at  night,  in  the  "  unrivalled  Sans 
Pareil  Theatre,"  by  "the  most 
talented  company  in  England," 
before  "  the  most  discerning  au- 
dience in  the  world."  As  far  as 
we  are  individually  concerned, 
this  theatrical  announcement  was 
remarkably  tempting  and  well- 
timed.  "We  were  now  within  one 
day's  journey  of  Piran  Round,  the 
famous  amphitheatre  where  the 
old  Cornish  Miracle  Plays  used 
to  be  performed.  Any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  stage  was,  there- 
fore, a  subject  of  particular  in- 
terest in  our  eyes.  The  bill 
before  us  seemed  to  offer  a  curious 
opportunity  of  studying  the  dra- 
matic tastes  of  the  modern  Cor- 
nish, on  the  very  day  before  we 
were  about  to  speculate  on  the 
dramatic  tastes  of  the  ancient 
Cornish,  among  the  remains  of 
their  public  theatre.  Such  an 
occasion  was  too  favorable  to  be 
neglected;  we  ordered  our  beds 
at  Redruth,  and  joined  the  "dis- 
cerning audience"  assembled  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  "  The  Curate's 
Daughter." 

The  Sans  Pareil  Theatre  was 
not  of  that  order  of  architec- 
ture in  which  outward  ornament 
is  studied — there  was  nothing 
"florid"  about  it;  canvas,  ropes 
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scaffolding-poles,  and  old  boards, 
threw  a  fine  character  of  Saxon 
simplicity  over  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Admitted  within,  we  turned 
instinctively  towards  the  stage. 
On  each  side  of  the  proscenium 
boards  was  painted  a  knight  in 
full  armor,  with  swollen  calves, 
weak  knees,  and  an  immense 
spear.  Tallow  candles,  stuck 
round  two  hoops,  threw  a  brilliant 
light  on  the  green  curtain,  in 
front  of  which  sat  an  orchestra 
of  four  musicians,  playing  on  a 
trombone,  an  ophicleide,  a  clario- 
net, and  a  fiddle,  as  loudly  as 
they  could — the  artist  on  the 
trombone,  especially,  performing 
prodigies  of  blowing,  though  he 
had  not  room  enough  to  develop 
the  whole  length  of  his  instru- 
ment. Every  now  and  then  great 
excitement  was  created  among  the 
expectant  audience  by  the  ve- 
hement ringing  of  a  bell  behind 
the  scenes,  and  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  youth  who  gravely 
snuffed  the  candles  all  round, 
with  a  skill  and  composure  highly 
creditable  to  him,  considering  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  was 
stared  at  by  everybody  while  he 
pursued  his  occupation. 

At  last,  the  bell  was  rung 
furiously  for  the  twentieth  time ; 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the 
beautiful  drama  of  "  The  Curate's 
Daughter,"  began. 

Our  sympathies  were  excited 
at  the  outset — we  beheld  a  lady- 
like woman  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  "  Grace ;"  and  an  old 
gentleman,  dressed  in  dingy  black, 
who  personated  her  father,  the 
Curate ;  and  was,  I  reluctantly 
confess,  utterly  drunk.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  cause  of  the 
fixed  leer  in  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's eye ;  of  the  slow  swaying 


in  the  reverend  gentleman's  gait ; 
of  the  gruff  huskiness  in  the 
reverend  gentleman's  elocution. 
It  appeared  that  a  pendent  law- 
suit, and  the  absence  of  his 
daughter  Fanny  in  London,  com 
bined  to  make  him  uneasy  in  his 
mind  just  at  present.  But  he  was 
by  no  means  so  comprehensible 
on  this  subject  as  could  be  desired ; 
in  fact  he  spoke  through  his  nose, 
put  in  and  left  out  his  hs  in  the 
wrong  places,  and  involved  him- 
self in  an  inextricable  confusion 
of  parentheses  whenever  he  spoke 
at  any  length.  It  was  not  until 
the  entrance  of  his  daughter, 
Fanny  (just  arrived  from  London : 
nobody  knew  why  or  wherefore), 
that  he  grew  more  emphatic  and 
intelligible.  Then,  after  giving 
his  children  his  blessing  and 
embracing  them  both  at  once,  he 
affectionately  declared,  that  his 
"daughters  were  the  h'all  on 
which  his  h'all  depended — that 
they  would  watch  h'over  his  'ale 
autumn ;  and  that  whatever  hap- 
pened they  must  always  trust  in 
heabben's  obdipotent  power!" 

Grateful  for  this  clerical  advice, 
Fanny  goes  into  the  garden  to  ga- 
ther her  parent  some  flowers ;  but 
immediately  returns,  shrieking, 
and  followed  by  a  highwayman, 
with  a  cocked  hat,  mustachios, 
bandit's  ringlets,  a  scarlet  hunting- 
coat,  and  buff  boots.  This  gen- 
tleman has  had  the  extraordinary 
politeness — although  a  perfect 
stranger — to  give  Miss  Fanny  a 
kiss  in  the  garden ;  conduct  for 
which  the  Curate  fiercely  curses 
him,  in  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage. Being  apparently  a  quiet 
and  orderly  character,  the  high- 
wayman replies  by  beginning  a 
handsome  apology,  when  he  is 
interrupted  by  the  abrupt  entrance 
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of  another  personage,  who  orders 
him  (rather  late  in  the  day)  to 
"  let  go  his  holt,  and  beware  how 
he  lays  his  brutal  touch  on  the 
form  of  innocence  1"  This  new- 
comer, as  the  parson  informs  us, 
is  "  good  h'Adam  Marie,  the 
teacher  of  the  village  school " — 
and  a  pattern  to  teachers  he  ap- 
pears to  be.  He  is  a  very  short 
man,  dressed  in  a  high-crowned 
modern  hat,  with  a  fringed  van- 
dyck  collar,  drooping  over  his 
back  and  shoulders,  a  modern 
frock-coat,  buttoned  tight  at  the 
waist,  and  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of 
the  period  of  James  the  Second. 
We  see  but  little  of  him  in  the 
first  scene;  for  he  follows  the 
penitent  highwayman  out,  lectur- 
ing him  as  he  goes.  No  sooner 
are  their  backs  turned,  than  a 
wagoner,  in  a  clean  smock-frock 
and  high-lows,  comes  in  with  an 
offer  of  a  situation  in  London  for 
Fanny,  which  the  unsuspicious 
Curate  greedily  accepts.  It  is 
soon  confided  to  the  audience 
that  this  wagoner  is  a  depraved 
villain,  who  is  in  the  employ  of 
another  depraved  villain  (Colonel 
Chartress  himself),  who  has  com- 
missioned a  third  depraved  (fe- 
male) villain  to  lure  Fanny  from 
virtue  and  the  country,  to  vice 
and  the  metropolis.  By  the  time 
the  plot  has  "thickened"  thus 
far,  the  scene  changes,  and  we 
get  to  London  at  once. 

We  now  see  the  Curate,  Chart- 
ress's  female  accomplice,  Fanny 
and  the  wagoner,  all  standing  in 
a  row,  across  the  stage.  The 
Curate  is  just  lifting  up  his  hands 
to  bless  the  company,  when  Colo- 
nel Chartress  (dressed  in  an  old 
naval  uniform,  with  an  opera  hat 
of  the  year  1800),  somewhat  pre- 
maturely enters,  followed  by  the 


highwayman,  who  has  relapsed 
from  penitence  to  guilt,  and  has 
determined  to  supplant  Chartress 
in  the  favor  of  Miss  Fanny. 
These  two  seize  each  other  by  the 
throat ;  a  tremendous  shouting, 
scuffling,  and  screaming  ensues; 
the  Curate,  clasping  his  daughter 
round  the  waist,  frantically  ele- 
vates his  walking-stick  in  the  air, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of 
giving  her  a  good  thrashing ;  and 
the  curtain  falls  down  with  a  bang, 
on  the  crisis  of  act  the  first. 

In  act  the  second,  the  first 
scene  was  described,  in  the  bills, 
as  Temple  Bar  by  moonlight; 
but — I  presume  by  a  mistake  of 
the  scene-shifters  —  the  High 
Street,  Newcastle,  did  duty  on 
this  occasion  for  Temple  Bar. 
The  person  who  now  confronted 
us,  was  "good  K'Adam  Marie." 
The  paint  was  all  washed  off  his 
face ;  his  immense  spread  of  col- 
lar looked  grievously  in  want  of 
washing ;  and  he  leaned  languid- 
ly on  an  oaken  stick.  He  had 
been  walking — he  informed  us — 
through  the  streets  of  London  for 
six  consecutive  days  and  nights, 
without  sustenance,  in  search  of 
Miss  Fanny,  who  has  disappeared 
since  the  skirmish  at  the  end  of 
act  the  first,  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since.  Mr.  Marie  further 
confided  to  us,  that  he  was 
madly  attached  to  Fanny;  that 
he  knew  "  he  was  nothink  "  to 
her  ;  and  that,  under  existing  cir-  . 
cumstances,  he  felt  inclined  to  rest 
himself  on  a  door  step.  Just  avs 
he  has  comfortably  settled  down, 
the  valet  of  the  villain  Chartress 
passes  by;  and,  being  drunk, 
communicates  all  his  master's 
private  affairs  to  "  h'Adam."  It 
appears  that  the  gallant  Colonel 
has  carried  off  Miss  Fanny,  has 
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then  got  tired  of  her,  and  has 
coolly  handed  her  over  to  a  Jew, 
in  part  payment  of  "  a  little  bill." 
Having  ascertained  this  Jew's  ad- 
dress, the  indefatigable  Marie 
starts  off  at  once  to  rescue  the 
Curate's  daughter,  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

The  next  scene  discloses  Fanny, 
sitting  conscience-stricken  and  in- 
consolable, in  a  red  polka  jacket 
and  white  muslin  slip.  No  sooner 
does  Mr.  Marie  enter  to  lecture 
and  reclaim,  than  she  stops  his 
mouth  with  a  scream,  exclaims, 
"  Cuss  me,  h'Adam !  cuss  me  !" 
and  rushes  out.  "H'Adam" 
speaks  a  despondent  soliloquy, 
and  follows  with  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes ;  but,  while  he  has 
been  talking  to  himself,  our  old 
friend  the  highwayman  has  been 
on  the  alert.  Fanny,  having  fall- 
en fainting  in  the  street,  he  passes 
by  at  the  critical  moment,  picks 
her  up,  and  hands  her  over  for 
safe  keeping  to  his  "pals;"  these 
u  pals  "  being  represented  by  the 
trombone  and  opheicleide  players 
from  the  orchestra,  and  by  the 
"Miss  Grace,"  of  act  first,  dis- 
guised as  a  bad  character,  in  a 
cloak,  with  a  red  pocket-handker- 
chief over  her  head.  Miss  Fanny, 
in  the  mean  time,  recovering 
among  the  "pals,"  and  finding 
what  sort  of  company  she  has 
about  her,  rushes  out  a  second 
time  into  the  street,  falls  faint- 
ing a  second  time  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  is  gallantly  picked  up 
on  this  occasion  by  Colonel 
Chartress;  who,  it  would  appear, 
has  changed  his  mind,  and  doubts 
whether  he  has  quite  done  with 
the  young  lady  yet.  But,  before 
he  can  get  clear  off  with  his  prize, 
the  indefatigable  villain  of  a 
high  way  man,  and  the  indefatiga- 


ble moralist,  Marie,  rush  in  toge- 
ther, assaulting  Chartress,  assault- 
ing each  other,  assaulting  every- 
body. Fanny  falls  fainting  a 
third  time  in  the  street,  and  be- 
fore we  can  find  out  who  is  the 
third  person  who  picks  her  up. 
the  curtain  descends  in  the  midst 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  clario- 
net and  fiddle  strike  up  a  polka 
to  keep  curiosity  alive,  and  pre- 
pare the  audience  for  the  death 
and  destruction,  the  fighting  and 
cursing  which  are  to  come  in  the 
last  act. 

Act  third  is  opened  by  the 
heroine,  still  injured,  still  incon- 
solable, and  still  clad  in  the  polka 
jacket  and  white  slip.  She  is  a 
very  nice  little  woman,  this  hero- 
ine, with  a  melodious,  genteel- 
comedy-voice,  trim  ancles,  and  a 
habit  of  catching  her  breath  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner,  at  least 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of 
one  soliloquy.  While  she  is  still 
occupied  in  assuring  us  that  she 
is  the  most  forlorn  and  miserable 
woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
she  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Curate  himself.  We 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  throughout  the  second 
act ;  but  "  h'Adam"  has  casually 
informed  us,  that  his  time  has 
been  passed  at  his  parsonage, 
"sittun  with  his  'ed  between  his 
knees,  sobbun !"  Having  now 
got  tired  of  this  slightly  gym- 
nastic method  of  indulging  in. 
parental  grief,  he  has  set  forth  to 
seek  his  lost  daughter,  and  has 
accidentally  stopped  at  the  very 
inn  where  she  has  taken  refuge. 
Nothing  can  be  more  piteous 
than  his  present  appearance;  he 
is  considerably  more  drunk  than 
when  we  last  beheld  him,  and  is 
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proportionally  more  grimly  digni- 
fied in  his  manners,  and  more 
infinitely  indefinite  in.  his  mode 
of  expressing  himself.  A  streak 
of  burnt  cork  running  down 
each  side  of  his  nose,  shows  us 
how  deeply  grief  has  increased 
the  wrinkles  of  age ;  and  our 
pity  for  him  reaches  its  climax 
when  he  casts  his  clerical  hat  on 
the  floor,  drops  drowsily  into  a 
chair,  and  begins  to  pray  thus: 
"Oh  heabben  !  hear  a  solemn  and 
a  solid  prayer — hear  a  solemn 
heart  who  wants  to  embrace  his 
darling  Fanny !" 

Meanwhile,  the  lost  daughter 
is  hiding  behind  the  forlorn 
father's  chair;  an  awful  and  con- 
venient darkness  being  thrown 
on  the  stage  by  the  introduction 
of  a  plank  between  the  actors 
and  the  tallow  candles.  In  this 
striking  situation,  Miss  Fanny 
tells  her  own  story,  and  pleads 
her  own  cause  as  a  stranger, 
under  disguise  of  the  darkness. 
Her"  first  advances  being  rather 
severely  received  by  the  reve- 
rend gentleman — who  never  turns 
round  to  see  who  it  is  that  is 
speaking  to  him,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  the  least  idea  that  it  is 
his  own  daughter — Fanny  rushes 
off  in  despair,  without  discover- 
ing herself;  and  the  parson  for- 
getting to  take  away  his  hat  with 
him,  staggers  out  at  the  opposite 
side  to  continue  his  journey,  ut- 
tering as  he  goes  the  following 
profound  moral  observation:  — 
"  No  soul  so  lost  to  Nature,  but 
must  be  lost  eternally — my  'art  is 
broken  I" 

The  next  moment,  we  are  start- 
led by  a  long  and  elaborate 
trampling  of  feet  behind  the 
scenes,  and  the  villain,  Chartress, 
enters  with  a  run,  hotly  pursued 


by  "  good  h'Adam  Marie."  Adam 
loquitur: — "Stay,  ruffian,  stay! 
Inquiring  for  Chartress  at  the 
bar  of  this  inn,  I  found  indeed 
that  you  was  the  very  identical. 
You  foul,  venimous,  treacherous, 
voluptuous  liar,  where  is  the  un- 
'appy  Fanny !  where  is  the  vic- 
tim of  your  prey? — Ha!  'oary- 
'edded  ruffian,  I  have  yer !" 
(Collars  Chartress).  "But  no!  I 
will  not  strike  yer!  I  will  dray 
yer!"  And,  thereupon,  Mr.  Marie 
proceeds  to  exemplify  the  pecu- 
liar distinction  in  the  science  of 
assault,  implied  in  his  last  words, 
by  hauling  Chartress  all  round 
the  stage.  At  the  second  turn 
the  Colonel  loses  his  temper, 
murderously  snaps  a  pistol  in 
"  h' Adam's"  face,  and  then  rushes 
out.  The  valiant  Marie  starts, 
frowns,  pauses,  laughs  fiercely, 
exclaims,  —  "  The  villain  'as 
missed  !"  and  follows  in  pursuit. 

In  the  interim,  Miss  Fanny  has 
fallen  fainting,  for  the  fourth 
time,  in  the  street ;  has  been 
picked  up  by  a  benevolent  "wash- 
erwoman," who  happened  to  be 
passing  by  at  the  moment ;  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  said  "  wash- 
erwoman's" lodgings;  and  now 
appears  before  us,  despoiled,  at 
last,  of  all  the  glories  of  the  red 
polka;  enveloped  from  head  to 
foot  in  clouds  of  white  muslin, 
and  dying  with  frightful  rapidity 
in  an  arm-chair.  In  the  next 
and  last  scene,  all  that  remains  to 
represent  the  unhappy  heroine, 
is  a  coffin  decently  covered  with 
a  white  sheet.  With  slow  and 
funereal  steps,  the  Curate,  Miss 
Grace,  "h'Adam,"  the  highway- 
man, and  the  "venimous  and 
voluptuous  liar,"  Chartress,  ap- 
proach to  weep  over  it.  The 
Curate  has  gone  raving  mad  since 
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we  saw  him  last ;  his  wig  is  set 
on  wrong  side  foremost ;  the  ends 
of  his  clerical  cravat  float  wildly, 
a  yard  long  at  least  over  his 
shoulders ;  his  eyes  roll  in  frenzy ; 
he  faints  at  the  sight  of  the  coffin; 
recovers  convulsively,  and  places 
Marie's  hand  in  the  hand  of  Miss 
Grace  (telling  him  that  now  one 
daughter  is  dead,  nothing  is  left 
for  him  but  to  marry  the  other) ; 
and  then  suddenly  falls  flat  on 
his  back,  with  a  thump  that 
shakes  the  stage  and  makes 
the  audience  start  unanimously. 
Marie — well  bred  and  respecta- 
ble to  the  last — politely  offers 
his  arm  to  Grace;  and  point- 
ing to  the  coffin,  asks  Chartress, 
reproachfully,  whether  that  is  not 
his  work.  The  Colonel  takes 
off  his  opera  hat,  raises  his  hand 
to  his  eyes,  and  doggedly  an- 
swers, "Indeed,  it  is!"  The  ta- 
bleau thus  formed,  is  completed 
by  the  highwayman,  the  coffin, 
and  the  defunct  Curate ;  and  the 
curtain  falls  to  slow  music. 

Such  was  the  plot  of  this  re- 
markable dramatic  work,  exactly 
as  I  took  it  down  in  the  theatre, 
between  the  acts ;  noting  also  in 
my  pocket-book,  such  scraps  of 
dialogue  as  I  have  presented  to 
the  reader,  while  they  fell  from 
the  actors'  lips.  There  were 
plenty  of  comic  scenes  in  the 
play  which  I  leave  unmentioned  ; 
for  their  humor  was  of  the 
dreariest,  and  their  morality  of 
the  lowest  order  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  considered  as  reporting 
very  favorably  of  the  critical 
taste  of  the  modern  Cornish  in 
dramatic  matters,  when  I  state 
that  the  "  Curate's  Daughter"  was 
attentively,  nay,  eagerly  listened 
to ;  and  was,  evidently,  consider- 
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ed  a  remarkably  impressive  and 
interesting  play,  by  an  audience 
which,  though  chiefly  composed 
of  the  humbler  classes,  contained 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  respect- 
ably dressed  persons.  The  ne- 
cessity of  teaching  the  lower 
orders  of  London  some  apprecia- 
tion of  common  sense  and  com 
mon  propriety  in  their  dramatic 
amusements,  by  gradually  elevat- 
ing their  drama  above  the  utter 
moral  and  literary  degradation  to 
which  it  has  now  fallen,  has  been 
already  insisted  on  by  one  who  is 
essentially  the  people's  author. 
Of  the  importance  of  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Dickens,  no  one 
can  doubt  who  has  ever  visited 
any  of  the  low  minor  theatres  of 
London,  or  who  recognizes  the 
power  the  stage  possesses,  for 
good  or  evil,  over  those  especially 
whom  neither  pulpit  nor  printing- 
press  can  hope  to  attract.  I  can 
only  say,  as  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  at  Eedruth,  that  if 
dramatic  reforms  are  ever  attempt- 
ed in  the  dramatic  purlieus  of 
the  metropolis,  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  extending  the  experi- 
ment even  as  far  as  the  locomo- 
tive stage  of  Cornwall.  Good 
plays  are  good  missionaries  ;  and, 
like  missionaries,  let  them  travel 
to  teach. 

And  now,  having  seen  enough 
of  the  modern  drama  in  Cornwall, 
without  waiting  for  the  songs,  the 
dances,  and  the  farces  which  are 
to  follow  the  "Curate's  Daughter," 
let  us  go  on  to  Piranzabuloe  and 
look  at  the  theatre  i,n  which  the 
Cornish  of  former  days  assem- 
bled ;  endeavoring  to  discover,  at 
the  same  time,  by  what  sort  of 
performances  the  people  were  in- 
structed or  amused  some  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE   ANCIENT    DRAMA    IN    CORN- 
WALL. 

WE  found  the  modern  Cornish 
theatre  situated  in  a  populous 
town ;  built  up,  as  a  temporary 
structure,  with  old  canvas  and 
boards  ;  and  opened  to  audiences 
only  at  night.  We  found  the 
ancient  Cornish  theatre  placed  in 
a  perfect  desert ;  constructed  per- 
manently, though  rudely,  of 
mounds  of  turf — the  sky  forming 
its  only  roof,  the  flat  plain  its 
only  stage,  the  broad  daylight  its 
only  means  of  illumination.  No- 
thing could  be  wider  than  the 
differences  between  the  theatre  of 
the  past,  and  the  theatre  of  the 

present  day  in   the  far  West  of 
Vn      i      i 
England.     , 

In  like  manner,  the  country 
about  Piran  Round  (such  is  the 
name  of  the  Old  Cornish  amphi- 
theatre) offers  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  country  about  Red- 
ruth.  You  are  at  once  powerfully 
impressed  by  its  barren  solitude, 
its  dreary  repose,  after  the  fertility 
and  populousness  of  the  great  min- 
ing districts  through  which  you 
have  just  passed.  Now,  the  large 
towns  and  busy  villages  disap- 
penr,  the  mines  grow  rarer,  the 
roads  look  deserted,  the  wide 
pathways  dwindle  to  the  merest 
foot- track.  Again  you  behold 
the  spacious  moor  roiling  away 
in  alternate  hill  and  dale -to  the 
far  horizon;  again  you  pass 
through  quaint  coast  villages, 
and  see  the  few  simple  cottages, 
the  few  old  boats,  the  little  groups 
talking  quietly  at  the  inn  door, 
as  you  have  already  beheld  them 
during  your  former  walks  along 
the  southern  and  western  .viores 


of  Cornwall.  Soon,  however, 
your  onward  road  towards  Piran 
Round  becomes  yet  more  desolate 
— ere  long,  not  even  a  solitary 
cottage  is  in  sight,  not  a  Hving 
being  appears ;  you  find  yourself 
wandering  along  the  uneven  boun- 
dary of  a  wilderness  of  sand-hills 
blown  up  from  the  sea-shore  by 
the  wind.  You  look  over  a  per- 
fect desert  of  miniature  mountains 
and  valleys,  in  some  places 
overgrown  with  thin  dry  grass ; 
in  others,  dotted  with  little  pools 
of  mud  and  stagnant  water.  Year 
by  year,  this  invasion  of  sand 
encroaches  on  the  moorland — 
year  by  year,  it  is  ever  shifting, 
ever  increasing,  ever  assuming 
newer  and  more  fantastic  forms, 
now  in  one  direction  and  now  in 
another,  with  each  fresh  storm. 

When  you  leave  this  dreary 
scene,  you  only  leave  it  for  the 
wild  flat  heath,  the  open  naked 
country  once  more.  You  follow 
your  long  road,  visible  miles  on 
before  you,  winding  white  and 
serpent-like  over  the  dark  ground, 
until  you  suddenly  observe  in 
the  distance  an  object  which  rises 
strangely  above  the  level  prospect. 
You  approach  nearer,  and  behold 
a,  circular  turf  embankment ;  a 
wide,  lonesome,  desolate  enclo- 
sure, looking  like  a  witches' 
dancing-ring  that  has  sprung  up  * 
in  the  midst  of  the  open  moor. 
This  is  Piran  Hound.  Here,  th'i 
old  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  as- 
sembled to  form  the  audience  of 
the  drama  of  former  days. 

A  level  area  of  grassy  ground, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  enclosed  by  the  em- 
bankment. There  are  two  en- 
trances to  this  area  cut  thro-: 
the  boundary  circle  of  turf  anJ 
earth,  which  risus  to  a  height 
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nine  or  ten  feet  and  narrows 
towards  the  top,  where  it  is  seven 
feet  wide.  All  round  the  inside 
of  the  embankment,  steps  were 
formerly  cut ;  but  their  traces  are 
now  almost  obliterated  by  the 
growth  of  the  grass.  They  were 
originally  seven  in  number;  the 
spectators  stood  on  them  in  rows, 
one  above  another  —  a  closely 
packed  multitude,  all  looking 
down  at  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances taking  place  on  the  wide 
circumference  of  the  plain.  When 
it  was  well  filled,  the  amphithea- 
tre must  have  contained  upwards 
of  two  thousand  people. 

Such  is  this  rude,  yet  extra- 
ordinary structure,  in  our  time; 
and  its  patriarchal  simplicity  has 
remained  unaltered  since  the  far 
distant  period  when  the  populace 
thronged  its  turf  steps  to  welcome 
the  strolling  players  of  their  age. 
The  antiquity  of  Piran  Round 
dates  back  beyond  the  period  of 
the  earliest  and  rudest  dramatic 
performances  on  English  ground. 
It  was  first  used  for  popular 
sports,  for  single  combats,  for 
rustic  councils.  Then,  plays 
were  acted  in  it — miracle  plays — 
some  translated  into  the  ancient 
Cornish  language,  some  originally 
written  in  it.  The  oldest  of  these 
are  lost;  but  one  of  a  compara- 
tively late  date  has  been  pre- 
served and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. We  will  examine  this  book 
while  we  sit  within  the  deserted 
amphitheatre;  and  thus,  in  ima- 
gination at  least,  people  the  simple 
stage  before  us  with  the  rough 
country  actors  who  once  trod  it — 
thus  pry  behind  the  scenes  at  all 
that  is  left  to  us  of  the  ancient 
drama  in  Cornwall. 

The  play  which  we  now  open, 
is  called  '27  the  comprehensive 


title  of  "The  Creation  of  the 
World,  with  Noah's  Flood."  It 
was  translated  in  1611,  from  a 
drama  of  much  earlier  date, 
for  performance  in  Cornish,  by 
William  Jordan ;  was  then  ren- 
dered into  English  by  John  Key- 
gwyn,  in  1691;  and  was  finally 
corrected  and  published  by  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  in  1827.  The 
Cornish  and  English  versions  are 
printed  on  opposite  pages,  so  we 
can  compare  the  two  throughout, 
as  we  go  on. 

The  play  is  in  five  acts,  and  is 
written  in  poetry — in  a  rambling 
octosyllabic  metre,  often  varied 
by  the  introduction  of  longer  or 
shorter  lines,  and  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  a  word  or  two  of 
English.  It  occupies  a  hundred 
and  eighty  pages,  containing  on 
the  average  about  twenty-five 
lines  each.  This  would  be  thought 
rather  a  lengthy  manner  of  de- 
veloping a  dramatic  story,  in  our 
days ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  time  embraced  in  the  plot  of 
the  old  playwright  extends  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  and 
must  be  astonished  and  thankful 
that  he  has  not  been  more  diffuse. 

The  dramatis  personce  muster 
by  the  legion.  In  act  first,  we 
have  the  whole  heavenly  host :  in 
act  second,  are  superadded  Adam, 
Eve,  "  Torpen,  a  devil,"  Beelze- 
bub, the  Serpent,  and  Michael  the 
Archangel;  in  act  third,  besides 
these,  Death,  Cain  and  his  wife, 
Abel,  and  Seth ;  in  act  fourth,  we 
have  the  addition  of  Lamech,  a 
servant,  a  Cherubim,  and  a  first 
and  second  devil ;  and  in  act  fifth, 
Enoch,  Noah  and  his  wife,  Shem, 
Ham,  Japhet,  Seth,  Jaball,  and 
Tubal  Cain. 

Our  author  manages  this  tre- 
mendous list  of  mortal  and  im- 
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mortal  characters  with  infinite 
coolness  and  dexterity.  Nothing 
appears  to  embarrass  him.  He 
follows  history  in  a  negligent 
sauntering  way,  hopping  over  a 
hundred  years  or  so,  whenever  it 
is  convenient;  and  giving  all  his 
personages  their  turn  of  talking 
in  orderly  and  impartial  rotation. 
His  speeches  are  wonderfully 
moral  and  long;  even  his  worst 
characters  have,  for  the  most  part, 
a  temperate  and  logical  way  of 
uttering  the  most  violent  language, 
which  must  have  read  an  excel- 
lent lesson  to  the  roistering  young 
gentlemen  among  the  audiences 
of  the  time. 

We  will  now  examine  the  play 
a  little  in  detail,  quoting  the  stage 
directions  (the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  it)  exactly  as  they  occur ; 
and  occasionally  presenting  a  line 
or  two  of  the  dialogue  from  the 
old  English  translation  wherever 
it  best  illustrates  the  author's 
style. 

The  first  act  comprehends  the 
fall  of  the  angels — the  introduc- 
tory stage  direction  commanding 
that  the  theatrical  clouds,  and  the 
whole  sky  to  boot,  shall  open 
when  Heaven  is  named !  All  is 
harmony  at  the  outset  of  the 
play,  until  it  is  Lucifer's  turn  to 
speak.  He  declares  that  he  alone 
is  great,  that  all  allegiance  must 
be  given  to  him:  and  ends  tri- 
umphantly by  asking : — "Am  I 
not  a  great  pullet  ?"  (evidently 
the  ancient  original  of  the  mod- 
ern expression  "cock  of  the 
walk").  Some  of  the  angels 
acknowledge  him  to  be  a  "great 
pullet,"  and  glorify  him  accord- 
ingly ;  others  remain  true  to  their 
allegiance;  the  debate  grows 
warm;  some  of  the  disputants 
give  each  other  the  lie  (but  very 


calmly);  at  length,  the  scene  is 
closed  by  Lucifer's  condemnation 
to  Hell,  which  as  the  directions 
provide,  "shall  gape  when  it  is 
named."  The  faithful  angels  are 
then  told  to  "  have  swords  and 
staves  ready  for  Lucifer,"  who, 
we  are  informed,  "  voideth  and 
goeth  down  to  Hell  appareled 
foul,  with  fire  about  him,  turning 
to  Hell,  with  every  degree  of 
devils  and  lost  spirits  on  cords 
.running  into  the  plain."  With 
this  stirring  scene  the  act  ends. 

The  second  act  comprises  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man.  Here, 
again,  we  will  consult  the  stage 
directions,  as  giving  the  best  nar- 
rative of  the  incidents  and  scenes. 
We  find  that  Adam  and  Eve  are 
to  be  "  appareled  in  white  leather 
in  a  place  appointed  by  the  con-" 
veyor"  (probably  the  person  we 
term  stage-manager  now);  "and- 
are  not  to  be  seen  until  they  be 
called;  and  then  each  rises." 
After  this,  we  read  : — "  Let  Para- 
dise be  finely  made,  with  fair 
trees  in  it,  and  apples  upon  a 
tree,  and  other  fruit  on  the  others. 
A  fountain,  too,  in  Paradise,  and 
fine  flowers  painted.  Put  Adam 
into  Paradise — let  flowers  appear 
in  Paradise — let  Adam  lie  down 
and  sleep  where  Eve  is,  and  she, 
by  the  conveyor,  must  be  taken 
from  Adam's  side — let  fishes  of 
all  sorts,  birds  and  beasts,  as 
oxen,  kyne,  sheep,  and  such  like 
appear." 

Then,  we  have  the  preparations 
for  the  temptation  ordered  thus : 
— "  A  fine  serpent  to  be  made  with 
a  virgin's  face,  and  yellow  hair 
on  her  head.  Let  the  serpent 
appear,  also  geese  and  hens." 
Lucifer  enters  immediately  after- 
wards, and  goes  into  the  serpent, 
which  is  then  directed  to  be 
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"seen  staging  in  a  tree"  (the 
actor  who  personated  Lucifer 
must  have  had  some  gymnastic 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his 
part!) — "Eve  looketh  strange  on 
the  serpent;"  then,  "talketh  fa- 
miliarly and  cometh  near  hrm ;" 
then,  "doubteth  and  looketh 
angrily ;"  and  then  eats  part  of 
the  apple,  shows  it  to  Adam,  and 
insists  on  his  eating  part  of  it 
too,  in  the  following  lines,  in 
which  the  connubial  style  of 
argument  is  certainly  represented 
by  the  old  dramatist  to  the  life : — 

"  Sir,  in  a  few  words, 
Taste  thou  part  of  the  apple, 
Or  my  love  thou  shalt  lose  ! 
See,  take  this  fair  apple, 
Or  surely  between  thee  and  thy  wife 
.    The  love  shall  utterly  fail, 

If  thou  wilt  not  eat  of  it  !"* 

The  stage  direction  now  pro- 
ceeds : — "  Adam  receiveth  the 
apple  and  tasteth  it,  and  so  re- 
penteth  and  casteth  it  way.  Eve 

*  In  case  any  01  my  readers  should 
feel  desirous  of  seeing  a  specimen  of 
the  Cornish  language  at  the  date  of  the 
play,  I  subjoin  the  original  text  of  the 
seven  lines  of  John  Keygwyn's  transla- 
tion, quoted  above. 

"  Syr,  war  nebas  lavarow, 
Tast  gy  part  an  avallow, 

Po  ow  harenga  ty  a  gyll ! 
Meir,  Kymar  an  avail  teake, 
Po  sure  inter  te  ha'th  wreage 
An  garenga  quyt  a  fyll 

Mar  ny  vynyth  y  thebbry  1" 

Some  of  this  looks  like  a  very  poly- 
glot language.  But  the  ancient  Cor- 
nish tongue  had  altered  and  deterior- 
ated ;  and  was  indeed  changing  into 
English  at  the  period  of  our  play.  Why 
the  author  should  have  helped  himself, 
in  his  literary  emergency,  to  the  two 
Latin  words  in  the  fifth  line  (inter  te) 
when  English  would  have  served  his 
turn  as  well,  it  is  difficult  to  discover, 
unless  he  wished  to  show  his  learning 
before  the  rustic  audiences  at  Piran 
Round. 


looketh  on  Adam  very  strangely, 
and  speaketh  not  any  thing." 
During  this  pause,  the  "con- 
veyor" is  told  to  "get  the  fig- 
leaves  ready."  Then  Lucifer  is 
ordered  to  "come  out  of  the  ser- 
pent and  creep  on  his  belly  to 
hell ;"  Adam  and  Eve  receive  the 
curse,  and  depart  out  of  Para- 
dise, "  shewing  a  spindle  and 
distaff,"  no  badly-conceived  em- 
blem of  the  labor  to  which 
they  are  henceforth  doomed. 
And  thus,  the  second  act  termi- 
nates. 

The  third  act  treats  of  Cain 
and  Abel ;  and  is  properly  opened 
by  an  impersonation  of  Death. 
After  which,  Cain  and  Abel  ap- 
pear to  sacrifice. 

Cain  makes  his  offering  of  the 
first  substance  that  comes  to 
hand — "  dry  cow-dung"  ( ! )  and 
tells  Abel  that  he  is  "  dolthead" 
and  "  a  frothy  fool"  for  using 
any  thing  better.  Then,  "  Abel  is 
stricken  with  a  jaw-bone  and 
dieth — Cain  casteth  him  into  a 
ditch."  The  effect  of  the  first 
murder  on  the  minds  of  our  first 
parents  is  delineated  in  some 
speeches  exhibiting  a  certain  an- 
tique simplicity  of  thought,  which 
sometimes  almost  rises  to  the 
poetical  by  its  homely  adherence 
to  nature,  and  its  perfect  inno- 
cence of  effort,  artifice,  or  display. 
The  banishment  of  Cain,  still  glo- 
rying in  his  crime,  follows  the 
lamentations  of  Adam  and  Eve 
for  the  death  of  Abel;  and  the 
act  is  closed  by  Adam's  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  Seth. 

The  fourth  act  relates  to  the 
deaths  of  Cain  and  Adam,  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric, and  also,  some  of  the  most 
elevated  writing  in  the  play. 
Lamech  opens  the  scene,  candidly 
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and    methodically   exposing    his 
own  character  in  these  lines  :^- 

"  Sure  I  am  the  first 
That  ever  yet  had  two  wives  ! 
And  maidens  in  sufficient  plenty 
They  are  to  me.     I  am  not  dainty, 
I  can  find  them  where  I  will ; 
Nor  do  I  spare  of  them 

In  anywise  one  that  is  handsome. 
But  I  am  wondrous  troubled, 
Scarce  do  I  see  one  glimpse 

What  the  devil  shall  be  done  I" 

In  this  vagabond  frame  of  mind 
Lamech  goes  out  hunting,  with 
bow  and  arrow,  and  shoots  Cain, 
accidentally,  in  a  bush.  When 
Cain  falls,  Lamech  appeals  to  his 
servant,  to  know  what  it  is  that 
he  has  shot ; — the  servant  declares 
that  it  is  "  hairy,  rough,  ugly,  and 
a  buck-goat  of  the  night."  Cain, 
however,  discovers  himself  before 
he  dies.  There  is  something 
rudely  dreary  and  graphic  about 
his  description  of  his  loneliness, 
bare  as  it  is  of  any  recommenda- 
tion of  metaphors  or  epithets  : — 

"  Deformed  I  am  very  much, 
And  overgrown  with  hair  ; 
I  do  live  continually  in  heat  or  cold 
frost, 

Surely  night  and  day  ; 
Nor  do  I  desire  to  see  the  son  of  man, 
With  my  will,  at  any  time  ; 
But  accompany  most  time  with  all  the 
beasts." 

Lamech,  discovering  the  fatal 
error  that  he  has  committed,  kills 
his  servant  in  his  anger ;  and  the 
scene  ends  with  "  the  devils  car- 
rying them  away  with  great  noise 
to  hell." 

The  second  scene  is  between 
Adam  and  his  son  Seth;  and 
here,  the  old  dramatist  often  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  poetical  feeling, 
which,  judging  from  the  pre- 
ceding porticos  of  the  play,  we 
should  not  have  imagined  he 
could  reach.  Barbarous  as  his 


execution  may  be,  the  simple 
beauty  of  his  conception  often 
shines  through  it  faintly,  but  yet 
palpably,  in  this  part  of  the  drama. 

Adam  is  weary  of  life  and  weary 
of  the  world ;  he  sends  Seth  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise  to  ask  mercy 
and  release  for  him,  telling  his 
son  that  he  will  find  the  way 
thither  by  his  father's  foot-prints, 
burnt  into  the  surface  of  the  earth 
that  was  cursed  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. Seth  finds  and  follows 
the  supernatural  marks,  is  wel- 
comed by  the  angel  at  the  gates 
of  Paradise,  and  is  permitted  to 
look  in.  He  beholds  there,  an 
Apocalypse  of  the  redernption^of 
the  world.  On  the  tree  of  life  sit 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  on  the 
tree  from  which  Eve  plucked  the 
apple,  "  the  woman"  is  seen,  hav- 
ing power  over  the  serpent.  The 
vision  changes,  and  Cain  is  shown 
in  hell,  "  sorrowing  and  weep- 
ing." Then  the  angel  plucks 
three  kernels  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  gives  them  to  Seth  for 
his  father's  use,  saying  that  they 
shall  grow  to  another  tree  of  life, 
when  more  than  five  thousand 
years  are  ended ;  and  that  Adam 
shall  be  redeemed  from  his  pains, 
when  that  period  is  fulfilled. 
After  this  Seth  is  dismissed  by 
the  angel  and  returns  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  father  the  message 
of  consolation  which  he  has  re- 
ceived. 

Adam  hears  the  result  of  his 
son's  mission  with  thankfulness ; 
blesses  Seth ;  and  speaks  these 
last  words,  while  he  is  confronted 
by  Death : — 

"  Old  and  weak,  I  am  gone  ! 
To  live  longer  is  not  for  me  : 
Death  is  come, 
Nor  will  here  leave  me, 
To  live  one  breath  ! 
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I  see  him  now  with  his  spear, 
Ready  to  pierce  me  on  every  side, 
There  is  no  escaping  from  him  1 
The  time  is  welcome  with  me — 
I  have  served  long  the  world!" 

So,  the  patriarch  dies,  trusting  in 
the  promise  conveyed  through 
his  son ;  and  is  buried  by  Seth 
"  in  a  fair  tomb,  with  some  Church 
sonnet." 

After  this  impressive  close  to 
the  fourth  act — impressive  in  its 
intention,  however  clumsy  the 
appliances  by  which  that  inten- 
tion was  worked  out — it  would 
be  doing  the  old  author  no  kind- 
ness to  examine  his  fifth  act  in 
^detail.  Here,  he  sinks  again,  in 
many  places,  to  puerility  of  con- 
ception, and  coarseness  of  dia- 
logue. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
history  of  the  Flood  closes  the 
drama,  and  that  the  spectators 
are  dismissed  with  an  epilogue, 
directing  them  to  "  come  to-mor- 
row, betimes,  and  see  very  great 
matters"  —  the  minstrels  being 
charged,  at  the  conclusion,  to 
"  pipe,"  so  that  all  may  dance  to- 
gether, as  the  proper  manner  of 
ending  the  day's  amusements. 

And  now,  let  us  close  the  book, 
look  forth  over  this  lonesome 
country  and  lonesome  amphi- 
theatre, and  imagine  what  a 
seen 9  both  must  have  presented, 
when  a  play  was  to  be  acted  on  a 
fine  summer's  morning  in  the 
year  1611. 

Fancy,  at  the  outset,  the  arrival 
of  the  audience — people  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  holiday  cos- 
tume of  the  time,  which  varied 
with  every  varying  rank,  hurry- 
ing to  their  daylight  play  from 
miles  off;  all  visible  in  every 
direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
open  moor,  and  all  converging 
from  every  point  of  the  compass 


to  the  one  common  centre  of 
Piran  Bound.  Then,  figure  to 
yourself  the  assembling  in  the 
amphitheatre;  the  bustle,  the  bawl- 
ing, the  laughter;  the  running 
round  the  outer  circle  of  the  em- 
bankment to  get  at  the  entrances ; 
the  tumbling  and  rushing  up  the 
steps  inside ;  the  racing  of  hot- 
headed youngsters  to  get  to  the 
top  places;  the  sly  deliberation 
of  the  elders  in  selecting  the 
lower  and  safer  positions ;  the 
quarreling  when  a  tall  man 
chanced  to  stand  before  a  short 
one;  the  giggling  and  blushing 
of  buxom  peasant  wenches  when 
the  gallant  young  bachelors  of 
the  district  happened  to  be  placed 
behind  them ;  the  universal  specu- 
lation on  the  weather ;  the  uni- 
versal shouting  for  pots  of  ale — 
and  then,  as  the  time  of  the  per- 
formance drew  near,  and  the  min- 
strels appeared  with  their  pipes, 
the  gradual  hush  and  stillness 
among  the  multitude ;  the  com- 
bined stare  of  the  whole  circular 
mass  of  spectators  on  the  one 
point  in  the  plairi  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  everybody  knew 
that  the  actors  lay  hidden  in  a 
pit,  properly  covered  in  from  ob- 
servation— the  mysterious  "green 
room"  of  the  strolling  player  of 
old  Cornwall ! 

And  the  play ! — to  see  the  play 
must  have  been  a  sight  indeed  I 
Imagine  the  commencement  of 
it;  the  theatrical  sky  which  was 
to  open  awfully  whenever  Heaven 
was  named;  the  mock  clouds 
coolly  set  up  by  the  "  property - 
man:'  on  an  open-air  stage, 
where  the.  genuine  clouds  ap- 
peared above  them  to  expose  the 
counterfeit ;  the  hard  fighting  of 
the  angels  with  swords  and  staves ; 
the  descent  of  the  lost  spirits 
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along  cords  running  into  the 
plain ;  the  thump  with  which 
they  must  have  come  done ;  the 
rolling  off  of  the  whole  troop 
over  the  grass,  to  the  infernal 
regions,  amid  shouts  of  applause 
from  the  audience  as  they  rolled  ! 
Then  the  appearance  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  packed  in  white  leather, 
like  our  modern  dolls — the  ser- 
pent with  the  virgin's  face  and 
the  yellow  hair,  climbing  into  a 
tree,  and  singing  in  the  branches 
— Cain  falling  out  of  the  bush 
when  he  was  struck  by  the  arrow 
of  Lamech,  and  his  blood  appear- 
ing, according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tions, when  he  fell — the  making 
of  the  Ark,  the  filling  it  with 
live-stock,  the  scenery  of  the 
Deluge,  in  the  fifth  act !— what  a 
combination  of  theatrical  prodi- 
gies the  whole  performance  must 
have  presented  !  How  the  actors 
must  have  ranted  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  the  open  air — 
how  often  the  machinery  must 
have  gone  wrong,  and  the  rude 
scenery  toppled  and  tumbled 
down !  Could  we  revive  at  will, 
for  mere  amusement,  any  of  the 
bygone  performances  of  the  thea- 
tre, since  the  first  days  of  bar- 
baric acting  in  a  cart,  assuredly 
the  performance  at  Piran  Bound  j 
would  be  those  which,  without 
hesitation,  we  should  select  from 
all  others  to  call  back  to  life. 

The  end  of  the  play,  too — how 
picturesque,  how  striking  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it  must 
have  been !  Oh  that  we  could 
hear  again  the  merry  old  English 
tune  piped  by  the  minstrels,  and 
see  the  merry  old  English  danc- ' 
ing  of  the  audience  to  the  music!  j 
Then,  think  of  the  separation 
and  the  return  home  of  the 
populace,  at  s  inset — the  fishing 


people  strolling  off,  towards  the 
sea-shore;  the  miners  walking 
away  farther  inland;  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  spreading  in  all 
directions  wherever  cottages  and 
farm-houses  were  visible  in  the 
far  distance  over  the  moor — the 
darkness  coming  on,  and  the 
moon  rising  over  the  amphi- 
theatre, so  silent  and  empty,  save 
at  one  corner  where  the  poor 
worn-out  actors  are  bivouacking, 
gipsy-like  in  their  tents,  cooking 
supper  over  the  fire  that  flames 
up  red  in  the  moonlight,  and 
talking  languidly  over  the  fatigues 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  play. 
What  a  moral  and  what  a  beauty 
in  the  quiet  night-view  of  the 
old  amphitheatre,  after,  the  sight 
that  it  must  have  presented  dur- 
ing the  noise,  the  bustle,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  day  ! 

Shall  we  dream  over  our  old 
play  any  longer  ?  Shall  we  delay 
a  moment  more,  ere  we  proceed 
on  our  journey,  to  compare  the 
modern  with  the  ancient  drama, 
in  Cornwall,  as  we  have  already 
compared  the  theatre  of  Redruth 
with  the  theatre  of  Piran  Bound  ? 
If  we  set  them  fairly  against  one 
another  as  we  now  know  them, 
might  we  not  determine  which 
burnt  purest — the  new  light  that 
flared  brilliantly  in  our  eyes  when 
we  last  saw  it,  or  the  old  light 
that  just  flickered  in  the  socket 
for  an  instant,  as  we  tried  to 
trim  it  afresh?  Or,  if  we  rather 
inquire  which  audience  had  the 
advantage  of  witnessing  the  wor- 
thiest performance,  could  we  fail 
to  decide  at  once  ?  Between  the 
people  at  Redruth,  and  the  people 
at  Piran  Round,  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  curious  resemblance  in 
one  respect — they  failed  alike  to 
discern  the  barbarisms  and  ab- 
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surdities  of  the  plays  represented 
before  them ;  but  were  they  also 
equally  uninstructed  by  what 
they  beheld  ?  Which  was  likeli- 
est to  send  them  away  with  some- 
thing worth  thinking  of,  and 
worth  remembering — the  drama 
about  knaves  and  fools,  at  the 
modern  theatre,  or  the  drama 
about  Scripture  History  at  the 
ancient  ?  Let  the  reader  consider 
and  determine. 

For  our  parts,  let  us  honestly 
confess,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the 
old  play,  that  though  we  took  it 
up  (not  unnaturally)  to  laugh 
over  the  clumsiness  and  eccentri- 
city of  the  performance,  we  now 
lay  it  down  (not  inconsistently), 
recognizing  the  artless  sincerity 
and  elevation  of  the  design — -just 
as  in  the  earliest  productions  of 
the  Italian  School  of  Painting  we 
first  perceive  the  false  perspective 
of  a  scene  or  the  quaint  rigidity 
of  a  figure ;  and  only  afterwards 
discover  that  these  crudities  and 
formalities  roughly  enshrine  the 
germs  of  deep  poetic  feeling,  and 
the  first  struggling  perceptions  of 
grace,  beauty,  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  NUNS   OF   MAWGAN. 

ABOUT  three  miles  from  the 
large  market-town  of  St.  Colomb 
Major,  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  is  situated  the  Vale  of 
Mawgan.  The  village  of  the 
same  name  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  and  includes  a 
few  cottages,  an  old  church,  a  yet 
older  manor-house,  and  a  clear 
running  stream,  crossed  by  a  little 


stone  bridge — all  nestling  close 
together  on  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  ground  enclosed  by  some  of 
the  most  luxuriant  wood  foliage 
in  Cornwall.  The  trees  bound 
each  side  of  the  stream,  tinging  it 
in  deep  places,  where  it  eddies 
smoothly,  with  hues  of  lustrous 
green,  and  dipping  their  lower 
branches  into  it,  where  it  ripples 
on  white  pebbles  or  glides  fast 
over  gray  sand.  They  cluster 
thickly  about  the  old  church- 
yard, as  if  to  keep  the  place  secret, 
throwing  deep  shadows  over  the 
graves,  and  hiding  all  outer  ob- 
jects from  the  eye.  The  small 
cottage  garden  and  the  spacious 
manor-house  are  sheltered  by 
them  alike — the  bye-roads  lead- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  village,  are 
soon  lost  to  view  amid  their  out- 
spread branches — and  not  even  a 
peep  of  the  high  laud  that  leads 
on  to  the  sea  in  one  direction, 
and  back  to  the  town  in  the  other, 
is  to  be  obtained  through  the 
natural  screen  of  leaves  above, 
and  mosses,  ferns,  and  high  grass 
below,  which  closely  shut  in  this 
part  of  the  vale  of  Mawgan  from 
the  open  country  around. 

There  is  an  unbroken,  un- 
worldly tranquillity  about  this 
secluded  place,  which  communi- 
cates itself  mysteriously  to  the 
stranger's  thoughts ;  making  him 
unconsciously  slacken  in  his  walk, 
and  look  and  listen  in  silence, 
when  he  enters  it,  as  if  he  had 
penetrated  into  some  new  and  un- 
earthly sphere.  Slight  noises, 
rarely  noticed  elsewhere,  are 
always  audible  here.  The  dull 
fall  of  the  latch,  when  an  idle 
child  carelessly  opens  the  church- 
yard wicket,  sounds  from  one  end 
of  the  village  to  the  other.  The 
curious  traveler  who  wanders 
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round  the  walls  of  the  old  church, 
peering  through  its  dusty  lattice 
windows  at  the  dark  religious  soli- 
tude within,  can  hear  the  lightest 
flap  of  a  duck's  wing  in  the  stream 
below — or  the  gentlest  rustle  of 
distant  leaves,  as  the  faint  breeze 
moves  them  in  the  upland  woods 
above.  But  these,  and  all  other 
sounds,  never  break  the  peaceful 
charm  of  the  place — they  seem 
to  deepen  the  stillness  that  they 
fain  would  startle. 

"Within  the  church-yard,  the 
bright  color  of  the  turf,  and  the 
quiet  gray  hues  of  the  mouldering 
tombstones  are  picturesquely  in- 
termingled all  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  ground,  save  in  one 
remote  corner,  where  the  graves 
are  few  and  the  grass  grows  rank 
and  high.  Here,  the  eye  is 
abruptly  attracted  by  the  stern  of 
a  boat,  painted  white,  and  fixed 
upright  in  the  earth.  This  strange 
memorial,  little  suited  though  it 
be  to  the  old  monuments  around, 
has  a  melancholy  significance  of 
its  own,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar 
claim  to  consideration.  Inscribed 
on  it,  appear  the  names  of  ten 
fishermen  of  the  parish  who  went 
out  to  sea  to  pursue  their  calling, 
on  one  wintry  night  in  1846.  It 
was  unusually  cold  on  land — on 
the  sea,  the  frosty  bitter  wind  cut 
.through  to  the  bones.  The  men 
were  badly  provided  against  the 
•weather ;  and,  hardy  as  they  were, 
the  weather  killed  them  that 
night.  In  the  morning,  the  boat 
drifted  on  shore,  manned  like  a 
spectre  bark,  by  the  ghastly 
figures  of  the  dead — horribly 
freighted  with  the  corpses  of  ten 
men  all  frozen  to  death.  They 
are  now  buried  in  Mawgan  church- 
yard ;  and  the  stern  of  their  boat 
ia  the  simple,  yet  appropriate, 


tombstone  ^vhich  tells  their  fatal 
story,  and  points  to  the  last  home 
that  they  share  together. 

But  it  is  not  from  such  a  vil- 
lage tragedy  as  this,  written 
briefly  and  eloquently  on  the 
tablet  of  the  grave ;  it  is  not  from 
its  retired  situation,  its  Arcadian 
peacefulness.  its  embowering  trees 
and  hidden  hermit-like  beauties  of 
natural  scenery,  that  the  vale  of1 
Mawgan  derives  its  peculiar  and 
principal  interest.  It  possesses  an 
additional  attraction,  far  stronger 
than  any  of  these,  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion— it  is  the  scene  of  a  romance 
that  we  may  still  study,  of  a  mys- 
tery that  is  of  our  own  time. 
Even  to  this  little  hidden  nook, 
even  to  this  quiet  bower  of  Na- 
ture's building,  that  vigilant 
and  indestructible  Papal  reli- 
gion, which  defies  alike  hidden 
conspiracy  and  open  persecution, 
has  stretched  its  stealthy  and  far- 
spreading  influence.  Even  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  remote  west 
of  England,  among  the  homely 
cottages  of  a  few  Cornish  pea- 
sants, the  imperial  Christianity 
of  Home  has  set  up  its  sanc- 
tuary in  triumph — a  sanctuary 
not  thrown  open  to  dazzle  and 
awe  the  beholder,  but  veiled  in 
gloom,  guarded  in  secrecy,  pre- 
served in  deep  mystery  behind 
gates  that  only  open,  like  the  fatal 
gates  of  the  grave,  to  receive,  but 
never  to  dismiss  again  to  the  world 
without. 

It  is  this  attribute  of  the  vale 
of  Mawgan  which  invests  it  with 
something  more  than  the  simple 
attraction  of  its  own  character  of 
pastoral  repose:  it  is  this  which 
leads  the  stranger  away  from  the 
cool,  clear  stream,  and  the  plea 
sant,  shadowy  recesses  among  the 
trees,  to  the  ancient  building  near 
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the  church,  which  he  knows  to 
have  been  once  an  old  English 
manorial  hall — to  be  now  a  con- 
vent of  Carmelite  nuns. 

The  House  of  Lanhearne — so  it 
is  named — comprises  an  ancient 
and  a  modern  portion ;  the  first 
dating  back  before  the  Conquest, 
the  second  added  probably  not 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  place  formerly  belonged 
to  the  old  Cornish  family  of  the 
Arundels;  but  about  the  year 
1700,  their  race  became  extinct, 
and  the  property  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  Lords 
Arundel.  However,  although  the 
manor  house  has  changed  masters, 
there  is  one  peculiar  circumstance 
connected  with  it,  which  has  re- 
mained unaltered  down  to  the 
present  time — it  has  never  had  a 
Protestant  owner. 

Thus,  whatever  religious  tradi- 
tions are  connected  with  it,  are 
Eoman  Catholic  traditions.  A 
secret  recess  remains  in  the  wall 
of  the  old  house,  where  a  priest 
was  hidden  from  his  pursuers, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
eighteen  months ;  the  place  being 
only  large  enough  to  allow  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in  it.  The  skull 
of  another  priest  who  was  burnt 
at  the  same  period,  is  still  pre- 
served with  jealous  care,  as  one 
of  the  important  relics  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  Lanhearne. 

About  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  the  manor-house  en* 
tirely  changed  its  character.  It 
was  at  that  time  given  to  the  Car- 
melite nuns,  who  now  inhabit  it, 
by  Lord  Arundel.  The  sister- 
hood was  originally  settled  in 
France,  and  was  removed  thence 
to  Antwerp,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  French  Revolution. 
Shortly  after  that,  when  the 


affairs  of  the  Contir  ent  began  to 
assume  a  threatening  and  troubled 
aspect,  the  nuns  again  migrated, 
and  sought  in  England,  at  Lan- 
hearne House,  the  last  asylum 
which  they  still  occupy. 

The  strictness  of  their  order  is 
preserved  with  a  severity  of  dis- 
cipline which  is  probably  with- 
out parallel  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  It  is  on  our  free  Eng- 
lish ground,  in  one  of  our  simplest 
and  prettiest  English  villages,  that 
the  austerities  of  a  Carmelite  con- 
vent are  now  most  resolutely 
practised,  and  the  seclusion  of  a 
Carmelite  convent  most  vigilantly 
preserved  by  the  nuns  of  Maw- 
gan !  They  are  at  present  twenty 
in  number;  two  of  them  are 
Frenchwomen,  the  rest  are  all 
English.  They  are  of  every  age, 
from  the  very  young  to  the  very 
old.  The  eldest  of  the  sisterhood 
has  long  passed  the  ordinary  limits 
of  human  life — she  has  attained 
ninety-five  years. 

The  nuns  never  leave  the  con- 
vent, and  no  one  ever  sees  them 
in  it; — -women  even  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  visit  them ;  the  domestic 
servants,  who  have  been  employ- 
ed in  the  house  for  years,  have 
never  beheld  any  of  them.  It  is 
only  in  cases  of  severe  and  dan- 
gerous illness,  when  their  own 
skill  and  their  own  medicines-  do 
not  avail  them,  that  they  admit, 
from  sheer  necessity  the  only 
stranger  who  ever  approaches  them 
— the  doctor ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions, whenever  it  is  practicable, 
the  face  of  the  patient  is  concealed 
from  the  medical  man. 

The  nuns  occupy  the  modem 
part  of  the  house,  which  is  en- 
tirely built  off,  inside,  from  the 
ancient.  Their  only  place  for  ex- 
ercise is  a  garden  of  two  acres, 
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enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  sur- 
rounded by  trees.  Their  food 
and  other  necessaries  are  con 
veyed  to  them  through  a  turning 
door;  all  communication  with  the 
servants'  offices  being  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  lay  sisters. 
The  nuns  have  a  private  way, 
known  only  to  themselves,  to  the 
chapel  choir,  which  is  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  gallery,  boarded 
in  at  the  sides  and  concealed  by  a 
curtain  and  close  grating  in  front. 
The  chapel  itself  is  in  the  old  part 
of  the  house,  and  occupies  what 
was  formerly  the  servants'  hall. 
The  officiating  priest  who  under- 
takes the  duties  here,  lives  in  this 
portion  of  the  building,  and  lives 
a  life  of  complete  solitude,  until 
he  is  relieved  by  a  successor ; — 
he  never  sees  the  face  of  one  of 
the  nuns;  he  cannot  even  ask  one 
of  his  own  profession  to  dine  with 
him,  without  first  of  all  obtaining 
the  express  permission  of  the  Ab- 
bess ;  and  when  his  visitor  is  at 
length  admitted,  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  for  him — let  him  be  who 
he  may — the  additional  indul- 
gence of  being  allowed  to  sleep 
in  the  house. 

The  chapel  is  the  only  part  of 
the  whole  interior  of  the  building 
to  which  strangers  can  be  ad- 
mitted ;  those  who  desire  to  do  so 
can  attend  mass  thereon  Sundays. 
The  casual  visitor,  when  permitted 
to  enter  it,  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
beyond  the  pillars  which  support 
the  gallery  of  the  choir  above  him ; 
for  if  he  advanced  farther,  the  nuns 
who  might  then  be  occupying 
it,  might  see  him  while  they  were 
engaged  at  their  devotions.  The 
chapel  exhibits  nothing  in  the 
way  of  ornament,  beyond  the 
altar  furniture  and  a  few  copies 
from  pictures  on  sacred  subjects 


by  the  old  masters.  Some  of  the 
more  valuable  objects  devoted  to 
its  service  are  not  shown.  These 
consist  of  the  sacred  vestments 
and  the  sacramental  plate,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  worth,  and  are  pre- 
served in  the  keeping  of  the  Ab- 
bess. One  of  the  jewelled  chalices 
alone  has  been  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood belongs  to  the  convent, 
which  has  been  enriched  by  many 
valuable  gifts.  The  nuns  make 
a  good  use  of  their  wealth. 
Neither  the  austerities  and  morti- 
fications to  which  their  lives  are 
devoted,  nor  their  rigid  and  terri- 
ble self-exclusion  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-beings  in 
the  world  around  them,  have  di- 
minished their  ready  sympathy 
for  affliction,  or  their  pleasure  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  Any  assistance  of  any  kind 
that  they  can  render,  is  always  at 
the  service  of  those  who  require 
it,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
religion.  No  wandering  beggar 
who  rings  at  the  convent  bell, 
ever  leaves  the  door  without  a 
penny  and  a  piece  of  bread  to  help 
him  on  his  way. 

But  the  charities  of  the  nuns 
of  Mawgan  do  not  stop  short  at 
the  first  good  work  of  succoring 
the  afflicted ;  they  extend  also  to 
a  generous  sympathy  for  those 
human  weaknesses  of  impatience 
and  irresolution  in  others,  which 
they  have  surmounted,  but  not 
forgotten,  themselves.  Rather 
more  than  two  years  since,  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen  applied  to 
be  admitted  to  share  the  dreary 
life-in-death  existence  of  the  Car- 
melite sisterhood.  She  was  re- 
eived  for  her  year  of  probation : 
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it  expired,  and  she  still  held 
firmly  to  her  first  determination. 
But  the  nuns,  in  pity  to  her  youth,, 
and  perhaps  mournfully  remem- 
bering, even  in  their  life-long  se- 
ciusion  of  mind  and  body,  how 
strong  are  the  ties  which  bind  to- 
gether the  beings  of  this  world 
and  the  things  of  this  world,  gave 
her  more  time  yet  to  search  her 
own  motives,  to  look  back  on 
what  she  was  abandoning,  to  look 
forward  on  what  she  desired  to 
obtain.  Mercifully  refusing  to 
grant  her  her  own  wishes,  they  for- 
bore the  performance  of  the  fatal 
ceremony  which  irrevocably  took 
her  from  earth  to  give  her  up 
only  to  Heaven,  until  she  had 
undergone  an  additional  year  of 
probation.  This  last  solemn  pe- 
riod of  delay  that  Christian 
charity  and  sisterly  love  had 
piously  granted,  expired  a  few 
months  since,  and  found  her  still 
determined  to  adhere  to  her  reso- 
lution. By  this  time  she  has 
taken  the  veil ;  and  the  dreary 
gates  of  Lanhearne  have  closed  on 
all  that  is  mortal  of  her  forever ! 

The  convent  has  two  burial 
places.  The  first  is  in  an  ancient 
recess  within  the  village  church, 
and  was  given  to  the  nuns  with 
the  matter-house.  Those  among 
them  who  first  expired  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  lie  buried  here — the 
Catholic  dead  have  returned  to 
the  once  Catholic  edifice,  where 
the  Protestant  living  now  wor- 
ship !  When  the  Carmelite  funeral 
procession  entered  this  place,  it 
entered  at  the  dead  of  night,  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  any  intru- 
sion. But  as  the  nuns  have  no 
private  entrance  to  their  burial- 
vault,  and  have  been  by  law  pro- 
hibited from  making  one ;  as  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  through  the 


public  door  of  the  church  and 
walk  up  the  nave,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  any  stranger  who  can  gain 
admittance  to  the  building,  and 
who  may  be  led  by  idle  curiosity 
to  watch  the  ceremonies  which 
accompany  their,  midnight  ser- 
vice for  the  dead.  Feeling  this, 
they  have  of  late  years  abandoned 
their  burial  place,  after  first  care- 
fully boarding  it  off  from  all  ob- 
servation. No  inquisitive  eyes 
can  now  behold,  no  intruding 
footsteps  can  now  approach,  the 
tombs  of  the  nuns  of  Mawgan. 

The  second  cemetery,  which 
they  use  at  present,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  convent-gardens,  and 
can  therefore  be  secured,  when- 
ever they  please,  from  all  obser- 
vation. A  wooden  door  at  one 
corner  of  the  ancient  portion  of 
the  manor-house  leads  into  it. 
The  place  is  merely  a  small, 
square  plot  of  ground,  damp, 
shady,  and  overgrown  with  long 
grass.  An  old  and  elaborately 
carved  stone  cross  stands  in  it, 
and  about  this,  appear  the  graves 
of  the  nuns,  marked  by  plain  slate 
tablets.  But  even  here  the  mys- 
tery which  hangs  darkly  over  the 
Carmelite  household  does  not  clear 
— the  seclusion  that  has  hidden 
the  living  in  the  convent,  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  the  secrecy  that 
veils  from  us  on  the  tombstone 
the  history  of  the  dead.  The 
saint's  name  once  assumed  by  the 
nun,  and  the  short  yet  beautiful 
supplication  of  the  Roman  Church 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  form  the  only  inscrip- 
tions that  appear  over  the  graves. 

This  is  all — all  of  the  lives,  all 
of  the  deaths  of  the  sisterhood  at 
Lanhearne  that  we  can  ever  know ! 
the  remainder  must  be  conjec- 
ture. We  have  but  the  bare  stern 
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outline  that  has  been  already 
drawn — who  shall  venture,  even 
in  imagination,  to  color  and  com- 
plete the  picture  which  it  darkly, 
yet  plainly,  indicates  ? 

Even  if  we  only  endeavor  to 
image  to  ourselves  the  externals 
of  the  life  which  those  massy  walls 
keep  secret,  what  have  we  to 
speculate  on?  Nothing  but  the 
day  that  in  winter  and  summer, 
in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  brings 
with  it  year  after  year,  to  young 
and  old  alike,  the  same  monotony 
of  action  and  the  same  monotony 
of  repose — the  turning  door  in 
the  wall  (sole  indication  to  those 
within,  that  there  is  a  world 
without),  moved  in  silence,  ever  at 
the  same  stated  hour,  by  invisible 
hands — the  prayer  and  penance 
in  the  chapel  choir,  always  a  soli- 
tude to  its  occupants,  however 
many  of  their  fellow-creatures 
may  be  standing  beneath  it — the 
short  hours  of  exercise  amid  high 
garden  walls,  which  shut  out 
every  thing  but  the  distant  sky. 
Beyond  this,  what  remains  but 
that  utter  vacancy  where  even 
thought  ends ;  that  utter  gloom  in 
which  the  brightest  fancy  must 
cease  to  shine? 

Should  we  try  to  look  deeper 
than  the  surface,  to  strip  the 
inner  life  of  the  convent  of  all 
its  mysteries  and  coverings,  and 
anatomizing  it  inch  by  inch, 
search  it  through  down  to  the 
very  heart  ?  Should  we  pry  into 
the  dread  and  secret  processes  by 
which,  among  these  women,  one 
human  emotion  after  another  may 
be  suffering,  first  ossification,  then 
death?  No!  —  this  is  a  task 
which  is  beyond  our  power ;  an 
investigation  which,  of  our  own 
knowledge,  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  pursuing  aright,  We  may 


imagine  grief  that  does  not  exist, 
remorse  that  is  not  felt,  error 
that  has  not  been  committed.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  drama,  when  we 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  which  have  preceded  it.  It 
is  not  for  us,  guided  only  by  our 
own  thoughts,  moved  only  by 
the  impulses  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  to  decide  upon  the  mea- 
sure of  good  or  evil  contained  in 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice  at  the  altar 
of  religion,  which  is  in  its  own 
motive  and  result  so  utterly  sepa- 
rated from  all  other  motives  and 
results,  that  we  cannot  at  the  out- 
set even  so  much  as  sympathize 
with  it.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
vent system  is  of  those  purposes 
which  are  conceived  in  this  world, 
but  which  appeal  for  justification 
or  condemnation  only  to  the  next. 
May  we  not  in  truth,  as  we 
leave  the  quiet  country  scene  be- 
fore us,  learn  best  how  to  treat 
the  doubtful  and  difficult  subject 
which  now  engages  our  thoughts, 
by  taking  example  from  those 
children  who  are  sitting-  content- 
edly yonder  by  the  bank  of  the 
village  stream  ?  They  think  not, 
as  they  look  on  it,  of  inquiring 
into  the  laws  which  regulate  its 
course,  into  the  purpose  which  it 
is  destined  to  fulfil :  their  happy 
curiosity  is  satisfied  with  the  little 
they  can  see  of  it  where  they  are; 
they  seek  not  farther  to  discover 
whence  it  comes,  or  whither  it 
goes.  Even  so,  let  us  look  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  convent 
walls ;  so  learn  to  regard  the  Car- 
melite sisters  at  old  Lanhearne  !* 


*  In  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  book,  in  one  of  the  "religious"' 
newspapers,  it  was  nsf-nmcil  that  my  ac- 
count of  the  rigi'l  <lisciplh)«»of  the  con- 
vent at  La-iihearne  must  be  exaggerated. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGENDS   OF   THE   NORTHERN 
COAST. 

FROM  the  time  when  we  left 
St.  Ives,  we  walked  through  the 
latter  part  of  our  journey  much 
faster  than  we  walked  through 
the  first;  faster,  perhaps,  than 
the  reader  may  have  perceived 
from  these  pages.  When  we 
stopped  at  the  town  of  St.  Columb 
Major,  to  visit  the  neighboring 
vale  of  Mawgan,  we  had  already 
advanced  half  way  up  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Cornwall.  Through- 
out this  part  of  the  county  the 
towns  lay  wide  asunder;  and, 
as  pedestrian  tourists,  we  were 
obliged  to  lengthen  our  walks 
and  hasten  our  pace  accordingly. 

After  we  had  quitted  St.  Co- 
lomb  Major,  our  rambles  began 
to  draw  rapidly  to  their  close. 
Little  more  was  now  left  for  us 
to  examine  than  the'  different 
localities  connected  with  two  or 
three  northern  Cornish  legends. 
The  places  thus  associated  with 
the  quaint  mythical  fancies  of  the 
olden  time,  were  all  situated  close 
together,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles^  farther  on,  along  the  coast. 
The  first  among  them  that  we 
reached  was  Tintagel  Castle,  an 
ancient  ruin  magnificently  situ- 

In  case  the  same  5 do. a  should  '->cour  to 
the  render's  mind,  I  b»x  to  s?.y  that  my 
narrative  of  the  i-ul«-:;  observed    bj 
Nuiirt  of  M  iwiritn  was  derived,  in   < 
particular,  fro: 

the  convent.      The  in  format  ion   kindly 
coumuuiic  itcd  to  UK-  liy  tliat 
I   wrotf    (l..u-ii    in    th«:    • 
which  the  for.  .ki-r. 

as  soon  as  we  j>..r  •  i.  ;  ••  '.   rei   .    •••••!•  t 
iny  c'Mi'jjuniou    wiio  \v;i-  ',  tliv 

interview),  *  i  :is  to   ijaiii   the  1  i-iit>!',t  of 
his   re  -'/.let-film  as  well  n-   JIM-(..WII. — 

w.  w.  c. 


ated  on  a  precipice  overhanging 
the  sea,  and  romantically,  if  not 
historically,  reputed  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  hero  of  many  a 
magic  tale — King  Arthur. 

The  date  of  the  Castle  of  Tin- 
tagel is  as  much  a  subject  of  per- 
plexity among  modern  antiqua- 
ries, as  is  the  actual  existence 
of  King  Arthur  among  modern 
historians.  We  may  still  see 
some  ruins  of  the  Castle ;  but 
when  or  by  whom  the  building 
was  erected  which  those  ruins 
represent,  we  have  no  means  of 
discovering ; — we  only  know  that, 
after  the  Conquest,  it  was  in- 
habited by  some  of  our  English 
princes,  and  that  it  was  used  as  a 
state  prison  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  rest  is,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  conjecture,  raised 
upon  the  weak  foundation  of  a 
few  mouldering  fragments  of  walls, 
which  must  soon  crumble  and 
disappear  as  the  rest  of  the  Castle 
has  crumbled  and  disappeared 
before  them. 

The  position  of  the  old  fortress 
was,  probably,  almost  impregna- 
ble in  the  days  of  its  strength 
and  glory — the  outer  part  of  it 
was  built  on  a  precipitous  pro- 
jection of  cliff,  three  hundred  feet 
high,  which  must  have  been 
wrenched  away  from  the  main- 
land by  some  tremendous  con- 
viilsion  of  Nature:  the  inner  part 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chasm  formed  by  this  convulsion  ; 
and  both  divisions  of  the  fortress 
••;  formerly  connected  by  u 
drawbridge.  The  most  interest- 
portion  of  the  few  ruins  now 
aining,  is  that  on  the  outer- 
most promontory,  which  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
The  way  up  to  this  cliff  is  by  a 
.;-teep  and  somewhat  perilous  path  • 
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so  narrow  in  some  places,  where 
it  winds  along  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  that  a  single  false  step 
would  be  certain  destruction. 
The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  ap- 
pear to  have  impressed  the  old 
historian  of  Cornwall,  Norden, 
so  vividly  that  he  tries  his  utmost 
in  his  "Survey,"  to  frighten  all 
his  readers  from  attempting  it; 
warning  "unstable  man,"  if  he 
will  try  to  mount  the  cliff,  that 
"  while  he  respecteth  his  footinge 
he  indaungers  his  head;  and 
looking  to  save  the  head,  in- 
daungers the  footinge,  accordinge 
to  the  old*  proverbe :  Incidit  in 
Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charyhdim. 
He  must  have  eyes," — ominously 
adds  the  worthy  Norden — "  that 
will  scale  Tintagell." 

The  ruins  on  the  summit  of 
the  promontory  only  consist  of  a 
few  straggling  walls  loosely  piled 
up,  rather  than  built,  with  dark- 
colored  stone.  Some  still  remain 
entire  enough  to  show  the  square 
loop-holes  that  were  pierced  in 
them  for  arrows ;  and,  here  and 
there,  fragments  of  rough  irregu- 
lar arches,  which  might  have 
been  either  doorways  or  windows, 
are  still  visible.  Those  parts  of 
the  building  which  have  fallen, 
are  concealed  by  long,  thickly 
growing  grass — the  foot  may 
sometimes  strike  against  them, 
but  the  eye  perceives  them  not. 
These  are  all  the  vestiges  which 
remain  of  the  once  mighty  castle ; 
all  the  signs  that  are  left  to  point 
out  the  site  of  the  old  halls, 
where  the  bold  knights  of  Ar- 
thur gathered  for  the  feast,  or 
prepared  for  the  fight,  at  their 
royal  master's  command. 

The  Cornish  legends  tell  us 
that,  at  Tintagel,  the  British  hero 
held  his  last  court,  solemnized  his 


last  feast,  reviewed  his  last  array 
of  warriors,  before  he  went  to  the 
fatal  battle-field  of  Camelford,  to 
combat  his  nephew  Mordred,  who 
had  rebelled  against  his  power. 
In  the  morning,  the  martial  assem- 
blage marched  out  of  the  castle 
in  triumph,  led  by  the  king,  with 
his  death-dealing  sword  "Excali- 
ber"  slung  at  his  shoulder,  and 
his  magic  lance  "Eou,"  in  his 
hand.  In  the  evening  the  war- 
riors returned,  fatally  victorious, 
from  the  struggle.  The  rebel 
army  had  been  routed  and  the 
rebel  chief  slain ;  but  they  brought 
back  with  them,  their  renowned 
leader — the  favorite  hero  of  mar- 
tial adventure,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Saxons  in  twelve  battles — 
mortally  wounded,  from  the  field 
that  he  had  quitted  a  victor. 

That  night,  the  wise  and  valiant 
king  died  in  the  castle  of  his 
birth;  died  among  his  followers 
who  had  feasted  and  sung  around 
him  at  the  festal  table  but  a  few 
hours  before.  The  deep-toned 
bells  of  Tintagel  rang  his  death- 
peal  ;  and  the  awe-stricken  popu- 
lace from  the  country  round, 
gathering  together  hurriedly  be- 
fore the  fortress,  heard  portentous 
wailings  from  supernatural  voices, 
which  mingled  in  ghostly  and  so- 
lemn harmony  with  the  moaning 
of  the  restless  sea,  the  dirging  of 
the  dreary  wind,  and  the  dull  deep 
thunder  of  the  funeral  knell. 
About  the  heights  of  the  castle, 
and  in  the  caverns  beneath  it,  these 
sounds  ceased  not  night  or  day, 
until  the  corpse  ofthe  hero  was  con- 
veyed to  the  ship  destined  to  bear 
it  to  its  burial  place  in  Glastonbury 
Abbey.  Then,  dirging  winds,  and 
moaning  sea,  and  wailing  voices, 
ceased ;  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  slow  pealing  of  the 
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funeral  bells,  clear  child-like 
voices  arose  from  the  calmed 
waters,  and  told  the  mourning 
people  that  Arthur  was  gone 
from  them  but  for  a  little  time, 
to  be  healed  of  all  his  wounds  in 
the  Fairy  Land ;  and  that  he 
would  yet  return  to  lead  and  to 
govern  them  in  glory,  as  of  old. 

Such  is  the  scene  —  strange 
compound  of  fiction  and  truth, 
of  the  typical  and  the  real — which 
legends  teach  us  to  imagine  in 
the  Tintagel  Castle  of  thirteen 
centuries  ago !  What  is  the 
scene  that  we  look  on  now  ? — A 
solitude  where  the  decaying 
works  of  man,  and  the  enduring 
works  of  Nature  appear  mingled 
in  beauty  together.  The  grass 
grows  high  and  luxuriant,  where 
the  rushes  were  strewn  over  the 
floor  of  Arthur's  banqueting  hall. 
Sheep  are  cropping  the  fresh 
pasture,  within  the  walls  which 
once  echoed  to  the  sweetest  songs, 
or  rang  to  the  clash  of  the  stout- 
est swords  of  ancient  England! 
About  the  fortress  nothing  re- 
mains unchanged,  but  the  sun 
which  at  evening  still  brightens 
it  in  its  weak  old  age  with  the 
same  glory  that  shone  over  its 
lusty  youth ;  the  sea  that  rolls 
and  dashes,  as  at  first,  against  its 
foundation  rocks;  and  the  wild 
Cornish  country  outspread  on 
either  side  of  it,  as  desolately  and 
as  magnificently  as  ever. 

Shall  we  linger  any  longer 
among  the  ruins?  The  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  at  Tintagel,  the 
romantic  interest  of  the  old  Bri- 
tish traditions  connected  with  the 
castle,  might  well  delay  us  many 
hours  more  .on  these  solitary 
heights ;  but  we  have  other  places 
still  to  visit,  other  and  far  different 
legends  still  to  gossip  over.  Let 

8 


us  descend  the  cliff  while  the  day 
gives  us  ample  time  to  wander 
where  we  will  ;  and  stroll  away 
inland  to  track  the  scene  of  our 
new  romance  as  far  as  the  water- 
fall called  Nighton's  Keive. 

A  walk  of  little  more  than  half- 
a-mile  brings  us  to  the  entrance 
of  a  valley,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  high,  gently-sloping  hills, 
with  a  small  stream  running 
through  its  centre,  fed  by  the 
waterfall  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  We  now  follow  a  foot- 
path a  few  hundred  yards,  pass  a 
mill,  and  looking  up  the  valley, 
see  one  compact,  brilliantly  green 
mass  of  vegetation  entirely  filling 
it  to  its  remotest  corners,  and  not 
leaving  the  slightest  vestige  of  a 
path,  the  merest  patch  of  clear 
ground,  visible  in  any  direction, 
far  or  near. 

It  seems  as  if  all  the  foliage 
which  ought  to  have  grown  on 
the  Cornish  moorlands,  had  been 
mischievously  crammed  into  this 
place,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  Cornish  valley.  Weeds, 
ferns,  brambles,  bushes,  and 
young  trees,  are  flourishing  toge- 
ther here,  thickly  intertwined  in 
every  possible  position,  in  trium- 
phant security  from  any  invasion 
of  billhook  or  axe.  You  win 
every  step  of  your  way  through 
this  miniature  forest  of  vegetation, 
by  the  labor  of  your  arms  and 
the  weight  of  your  body.  Tan- 
gled branches  and  thorny  bushes 
press  against  you  in  front  and  be- 
hind, meet  over  your  head,  knock 
off  your  cap,  flap  in  your  face, 
twist  about  your  legs,  and  tear 
your  coat  skirts;  so  obstructing 
you  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
and  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion, that  they  seem  possessed 
with  some  magic  and  living  power 
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of  opposition,  and  commissioned 
by  some  evil  genius  of  Fairy  My- 
thology to  prevent  mortal  foot- 
steps from  ever  intruding  into  the 
valley.  Whether  you  try  a  zig- 
zag or  a  straight  course,  whether 
you  go  up  or  down,  it  is  the  same 
thing — yon  must  squeeze,  and 
push,  and  jostle  your  way  through 
the  crowd  of  bushes,  just  as  you 
would  through  a  crowd  of  men, 
or  else  stand  still  surrounded  by 
leaves,  like  a  "  Jack-in-the-Green," 
and  wait  for  the  very  remote 
chance  of  somebody  coming  to 
help  you  out. 

Forcing  our  way  incessantly 
through  these  obstructions,  for  a 
full  half-hour,  and  taking  care  to 
keep  our  only  guide — the  sound 
of  the  running  -  water  —  always 
within  hearing,  we  came  at  last  to 
a  little  break  in  the  vegetation, 
crossed  the  stream  at  this  place, 
and  found,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bank,  a  faintly  -  marked 
track,  which  might  have  been 
once  a  footpath.  Following  it  as 
well  as  we  could  among  the 
branches  and  brambles,  and  now 
ascending  steep  ground,  we  soon 
heard  the  dash  of  the  waterfall. 
But  to  attempt  to  see  it,  was  no 
easy  undertaking.  The  trees,  the 
bushes,  and  the  wild  herbage, 
grew  here  thicker  than  ever, 
stretching  in  perfect  canopies  of 
leaves  so  closely  across  the  over- 
hanging banks  of  the  stream,  as 
entirely  to  hide  it  from  view. 
We  heard  the  monotonous,  eter- 
nal splashing  of  the  water,  close 
at  our  ears,  and  yet  vainly  tried 
to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
fall.  If  any  thing  in  this  world 
could  justify  a  belief  in  the  actual 
existence  of  little  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  assuredly  our  fruitless  pere- 
grinations in  search  of  Nighton's 


Keive  would  amply  supply  such 
a  justification.  The  mischievous 
imp  led  us  up  and  down,  and 
round  and  round,  and  backwards 
and  forwards,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
overgrown  bushes  which  would 
have  bewildered  even  an  Austra- 
lian settler ;  and  still  the  nymph 
of  the  waterfall  coyly  hid  herself 
from  our  eyes.  Our  ears  informed 
us  that  the  invisible  object  of  our 
search  was  of  very  inconsiderable 
height;  our  patience  was  evapo- 
rating; our  time  was  wasting 
away — in  short,  to  confess  the 
truth  here,  as  I  have  confessed  it 
elsewhere  in  these  pages,  let  me 
acknowledge  that  our  efforts  ter- 
minated in  a  sound  determination 
to  consult  our  own  convenience, 
and  give  up  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover Nighton's  Keive ! 

Our  wanderings,  however,  though 
useless  enough  in  one  direction, 
procured  us  this  compensating 
advantage  in  another:  they  led 
us  accidentally  to  the  exact  scene 
of  the  legend  which  we  knew  to 
be  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
valley,  and  which  had,  indeed, 
first  induced  us  to  visit  it. 

We  found  ourselves  standing 
before  the  damp,  dismantled  stone 
walls  of  a  solitary  cottage,  placed 
on  a  plot  of  partially  open  ground, 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  wood. 
Long  dark  herbage  grew  about 
the  inside  of  the  ruined  little  build- 
ing ;  a  toad  was  crawling  where 
the  leaves  clustered  thickest,  on 
what  had  once  been  the  floor  of  a 
room  ;  in  every  direction  corrup- 
tion and  decay  were  visibly  bat- 
tening on  the  lonesome  place ; — 
its  aspect  would  repel  rather  than 
allure  curiosity,  but  for  the  mys- 
terious story  associated  with  it, 
which  gives  it  an  attraction  and 
an  interest  that  are  not  its  own. 
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Years  and  years  ago,  when  this 
desolate  building  was  a  neat  com- 
fortable cottage,  it  was  inhabited 
by  two  ladies,  of  whose  histories, 
and  even  names,  all  the  people  of 
the  district  were  perfectly  igno- 
rant. One  day  they  were  acci- 
dentally found  living  in  their  soli- 
tary abode,  before  any  one  knew 
that  they  had  so  much  as  entered 
it,  or  that  they  existed  at  all. 
Both  appeared  to  be  about  the 
same  age,  and  both  were  inflexi- 
bly taciturn.  One  was  never  seen 
without  the  other ;  if  they  ever 
left  the  house,  they  only  left  it  to 
walk  in  the  most  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  wood  ;  they  kept  no 
servant,  and  never  had  a  visitor  ; 
no  living  souls  but  themselves 
ever  crossed  the  door  of  their  cot- 
tage. They  procured  their  food 
and  other  necessaries  from  the 
people  in  the  nearest  village,  pay- 
ing for  every  thing  they  received 
when  it  was  delivered,  and  neither 
asking  nor  answering  a  single 
unnecessary  question.  Their  man- 
ners were  gentle,  but  somewhat 
grave  and  sorrowful  as  well.  The 
people  who  brought  them  their 
household  supplies,  felt  awed  and 
uneasy,  without  knowing  why,  in 
their  presence ;  and  were  always 
relieved  when  they  had  dispatched 
their  errand  and  had  got  well 
away  from  the  cottage  and  the 
wood. 

Gradually,  as  month  by  month 
passed  on,  and  the  mystery  hang- 
ing over  the  solitary  pair  was  still 
not  cleared,  these  superstitious 
doubts  spread  widely  through  the 
neighborhood.  Harmless  as  the 
conduct  of  the  ladies  always  ap- 
peared to  be,  there  was  something 
so  sinister  and  startling  about  the 
unearthly  seclusion  and  secresy 
of  their  lives,  that  people  began 


to  feel  vaguely  suspicious,  to 
whisper  awful  imaginary  rumors 
about  them,  to  gossip  over  old 
stories  of  ghosts  and  false  accusa- 
tions that  had  never  been  pro- 
perly sifted  to  the  end,  whenever 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  were 
mentioned.  At  last  they  were 
secretly  watched  by  one  or  two 
villagers  whom  intense  curiosity 
had  endowed  with  a  morbid  cour- 
age and  resolution.  Even  this 
proceeding  led  to  no  results  what- 
ever, but  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  mystery. 

The  expertest  eaves-droppers, 
who  had  listened  at  the  door, 
brought  away  no  information  with 
them  for  their  pains.  Some  de- 
clared that  when  the  ladies  held 
any  conversation  together,  they 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  word 
they  said.  Others,  of  more  imagi- 
native temperament,  protested,  on 
the  contrary,  that  their  voices 
were  perfectly  audible,  but  that 
the  language  they  talked  was 
some  mysterious  or  diabolical 
language  of  their  own,  incompre- 
hensible to  everybody  but  them- 
selves. One  or  two  expert  and 
daring  spies  had  even  contrived 
to  look  in  at  them  through  the 
window,  unperceived;  but  had 
seen  nothing  uncommon,  nothing 
supernatural — nothing,  in  short, 
beyond  the  spectacle  of  two  ladies 
sitting  quietly  and  silently  by 
their  own  fireside.  Thus,  after 
all  their  exertions,  the  village 
people  still  remained  as  ignorant 
as  ever  about  the  names,  charac- 
ters, and  histories  of  the  tenants 
of  the  lonely  cottage  in  the  wood. 

So  matters  went  on,  until  one 
day  an  universal  agitation  was 
excited  in  the  neighborhood  by  a 
rumor  that  one  of  the  ladies  was 
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dead.  The  rustic  authorities  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  eottage, 
accompanied  by  a  long  train  of 
eager  followers :  they  found  that 
the  report  was  true.  The  survi- 
ving lady  was  seated  by  her  com- 
panion's bedside,  weeping,  over  a 
corpse.  She  spoke  not  a  word ; 
never  seemed  even  to  look  up  at 
the  villagers  as  they  entered; — 
question  after  question  was  put  to 
her  without  ever  eliciting  an 
answer ;  kind  words  were  useless 
— even  threats  proved  equally 
inefficient :  the  lady  still  remained 
weeping  by  the  corpse,  and  still 
said  nothing.  Gradually  her  in- 
exorable silence  began  to  infect 
her  interrogators :  the  mystery  of 
her  conduct  awed  their  fickle 
resolution  and  oppressed  their 
simple  minds.  For  a  few  moments 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  room 
but  the  dash  of  the  waterfall  hard 
by,  and  the  singing  of  birds  in 
the  surrounding  wood.  Bitterly 
as  the  lady  was  weeping,  it  was 
now  first  observed  by  everybody 
that  she  wept  silently,  that  she 
never  sobbed,  never  even  sighed 
in  the  heaviness  of  her  grief. 

People  began  to  urge  each 
other,  superstitiously,  to  leave  the 
place.  It  was  determined  that 
the  corpse  should  be  removed  and 
buried ;  and  that  afterwards  some 
new  expedient  should  be  tried  to 
induce  the  survivor  of  the  myste- 
rious pair  to  abandon  her  inflexi- 
ble and  ominous  silence.  It  was 
anticipated  that  she  would  have 
made  some  sign,  or  spoken  some 
few  words  when  they  lifted  the 
body  from  the  bed  on  which  it 
lay ;  but  even  this  proceeding 
produced  no  visible  effect.  As 
the  villagers  quitted  the  dwelling 
with  their  dead  burden,  the  last 
of  them  who  went  out  left  her  in 


her  solitude,  ever  speechless,  ever 
weeping,  as  they  had  found  her 
at  first. 

Days  passed,  and  still  she  sent 
no  message  to  any  one ;  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  idlers  who  waited 
about  the  woodland  paths  where 
they  knew  that  she  was  once 
wont  to  walk  with  her  companion, 
never  saw  her,  watch  for  her  as 
patiently  as  they  might.  From 
haunting  the  wood,  they  soon  got 
on  to  hovering  round  the  cottage, 
and  to  looking  in  stealthily  at 
the  window.  They  saw  her  sit- 
ting on  the  same  seat  that  she  had 
always  occupied,  with  a  vacant 
chair  opposite ;  her  figure  wasted, 
her  face  wan  already  with  inces- 
sant weeping:  it  was  a  dismal 
sight  to  all  who  beheld  it — a 
vision  of  affliction  and  solitude 
that  sickened  their  hearts. 

No  one  knew  what  to  do ;  the 
kindest-hearted  people  hesitated, 
the  hardest-hearted  people  dread- 
ed to  disturb  her.  While  they 
were  still  irresolute,  the  end  was 
at  hand.  One  morning  a  little 
girl,  who  had  looked  in  at  the 
cottage  window,  in  imitation  of 
her  elders,  reported,  when  she 
returned  home,  that  she  had  seen 
the  lady  still  sitting  in  her  accus- 
tomed place,  but  that  one  of  her 
hands  hung  strangely  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  that  she 
never  moved  to  pick  up  her 
pocket-handkerchief  which  lay  on 
the  ground  beside  her.  At  these 
ominous  tidings  the  villagers 
summoned  their  resolution,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  lone- 
some cottage  in  the  wood. 

They  knocked  and  called  at 
the  door — it  was  not  opened  to 
them ;  they  raised  the  latch  and 
entered.  She  still  occupied  her 
chair ;  her  head  was  resting  on 
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one  of  her  hands,  the  other  hung 
down,  as  the  little  girl  had  told 
them.  The  handkerchief,  too, 
was  on  the  ground,  and  was  wet 
with  tears.  Was  she  sleeping? 
They  went  round  in  front  to  look. 
Her  eyes  were  dull,  wide-open, 
glaring ;  her  drooping  hand,  worn 
almost  to  mere  bone,  was  cold  to 
the  touch  as  the  waters  of  the 
valley-stream  on  a  winter's  day — 
she  had  died  in  her  wonted  place  ; 
died  in  mystery  and  in  solitude 
as  she  had  lived. 

They  buried  her  where  they 
had  buried  her  companion.  No 
traces  of  the  real  history  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  have  ever 
been  discovered  from  that  time 
to  this. 

Such  is  the  tale  that  was  re- 
lated to  us  of  the  cottage  in  the 
valley  of  Nighton's  Keive.  It 
may  be  only  imagination;  but 
the  stained  rooBess  walls,  the 
damp  clotted  herbage,  and  the 
reptiles  crawling  about  the  ruins, 
give  the  place  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
astrous look.  The  air,  too,  seems 
just  now  unusually  still  and 
heavy  here;  for  the  evening  is 
at  hand,  and  the  vapors  are 
rising  in  the  wood.  The  shadows 
of  the  trees  are  deepening;  the 
rustling  music  of  the  waterfall  is 
growing  dreary;  the  utter  still- 
ness of  all  things,  besides,  be- 
comes wearying  to  the  ear.  Let 
us  pass  on,  and  get  into  bright 
wide  space  again,  where  the 
downs  lead  back  to  pleasanter 
solitudes  by  the  sea-shore. 

We  now  rapidly  lose  sight  of 
the  trees  by  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  so  closely  surrounded, 
and  find  ourselves  treading  the 
short  scanty  grass  of  the  cliff- 
top  once  more.  We  still  advance 


northward,  walking  along  rough 
cart-roads,  and  skirting  the  ex- 
tremities of  narrow  gullies  lead- 
|  ing  down  to  the  sea,  until  we 
enter  the  picturesque  village  of 
Boscastle.  Then,  descending  a 
j  long  street  of  irregular  houses,  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  ages,  we  are 
soon  conducted  to  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  hollow.  Beyond  this,  the 
bare  ground  rises  again  abruptly 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
high  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
shore;  and  here,  where  the  site 
is  most  elevated,  and  where 
neither  cottage  nor  cultivation 
appear,  we  descry  the  ancient 
walls  and  gloomy  towers  of  For- 
rabury  Church. 

The  interior  of  the  building 
still  contains  a  part  of  the  finely- 
carved  rood-loft  which  once 
adorned  it.  Its  ricketty  pews  are 
blackened  with  extreme  old  age, 
and  covered  with  curiously-cut 
patterns  and  cyphers.  The  place 
is  so  dark  that  it  is  difficult  to 
read  the  quaint  laconic  inscrip- 
tions on  many  of  the  mouldering 
monuments,  fixed  together  with- 
out order  or  symmetry  on  the 
walls.  Outside  are  some  Saxon 
arches,  oddly  built  of  black 
slate-stone;  and  the  window 
mouldings  are  ornamented  with 
rough  carving,  which  at  once 
proclaims  its  own  antiquity.  But 
it  is  in  the  tower  that  the  interest 
attached  to  the  church  chiefly 
centres.  Square,  thick,  and  of 
no  extraordinary  height,  it  re- 
sembles in  appearance  most 
other  towers  in  Cornwall — ex- 
cept in  one  particular,  all  the 
belfry  windows  are  completely 
stopped  up. 

This  peculiarity  is  to  be  ex- 
plained simply  enough :  the 
church  has  never  had  any  bells ; 
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the  old  tower  has  been  mute  and 
useless,  except  for  ornament, 
since  it  was  first  built.  The  con- 
gregation of  the  district  must 
trust  to  their  watches  and  their 
punctuality  to  get  to  service  in 
good  time  on  Sundays.  At 
Forrabury  the  chimes  have  never 
sounded  for  a  marriage :  the 
knell  has  never  been  heard  for  a 
funeral. 

To  know  the  reason  of  this ; 
to  discover  why  the  church, 
though  tower  and  belfry  have 
always  been  waiting  ready  for 
them,  has  never  had  a  peal  of 
bells,  we  must  seek  instruction 
from  another  popular  tradition, 
from  a  third  legend  of  these 
legendary  shores.  Let  us  go 
down  a  little  to  the  brink  of  the 
cliff',  where  the  sea  is  rolling  into 
a  black,  yawning,  perpendicular 
pit  of  slate  rock.  The  scene  of 
our  third  story  is  the  view  over 
the  waters  from  this  place. 

In  ancient  times,  when  Forra- 
bury Church  was  still  regarded 
as  a  building  of  recent  date,  it 
was  a  subject  of  sore  vexation  to 
all  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood that  their  tower  had  no 
bells,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Tintagel  still  possessed  the  fa- 
mous peal  that  had  rung  for  King 
Arthur's  funeral.  For  some 
time,  this  superiority  of  the  rival 
village  was  borne  with  scornful 
composure  by  the  people  of  For- 
rabury ;  but,  in  process  of  time, 
they  lost  all  patience,  and  it  was 
publicly  determined  by  the  rustic 
council,  that  the  honor  of  their 
church  should  be  amply  vindi- 
cated by  the  strongest  possible 
measures.  Money  was  imme- 
diately collected,  and  bells  of 
magnificent  tones  and  dimensions 
were  forthwith  ordered  from  the 


best  manufactory  that  London 
could  supply. 

The  bells  were  cast,  blessed  by 
high  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
shipped  for  transportation  to 
Forrabury.  The  voyage  was 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  that 
had  ever  been  known.  Fair 
winds  and  calm  seas  so  expedited 
the  passage  of  the  ship,  that  she 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  downs 
on  which  the  church  stood,  many 
days  before  she  had  been  expect- 
ed. Great  was  the  triumph  of 
the  populace  on  the  shore,  as 
they  watched  her  working  into 
the  bay  with  a  steady  evening 
breeze. 

On  board,  however,  the  scene 
was  very  different.  Here  there 
was  more  uproar  than  happiness, 
for  the  captain  and  the  pilot  were 
at  open  opposition.  As  the  ship 
neared  the  harbor,  the  bells  of 
Tintagel  were  faintly  heard 
across  the  water,  ringing  for  the 
evening  service.  The  pilot,  who 
was  a  devout  man,  took  off'  his 
hat  as  he  heard  the  sound,  crossed 
himself,  and  thanked  God  aloud 
for  a  prosperous  voyage.  The 
captain,  who  was  a  reckless, 
vain-glorious  fellow,  reviled  the 
pilot,  as  a  fool,  and  impiously 
swore  that  the  ship's  company 
had  only  to  thank  his  skill  as  a 
navigator,  and  their  own  strong 
arms  and  ready  wills,  for  bring- 
ing the  ship  safely  in  sight  of  the 
harbor.  The  pilot,  in  reply,  re- 
buked the  captain  as  an  infidel, 
and  still  piously  continued  to 
return  thanks  as  before.  The 
captain,  joined  by  the  crew,  tried 
to  drown  his  voice  by  oaths  and 
blasphemy.  They  were  still 
shouting  their  loudest,  when  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  descended 
in  judgment  on  them  all. 
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The  clouds  supernaturally  ga- 
thered, the  wind  rose  to  a  gale 
m  a  moment.  An  immense  sea, 
higher  than  any  man  had  ever 
beheld,  overwhelmed  the  ship, 
and,  to  the  horror  of  the  people 
on  shore,  she  went  down  in  an 
instant,  close  to  land.  Of  all  the 
crew,  the  pilot  only  was  saved. 

The  bells  were  never  recovered. 
They  were  heard  tolling  a  muffled 
death-peal,  as  they  sank  with  the 
ship ;  and  even  yet,  on  stormy 
days,  while  the  great  waves  roll 
over  them,  they  still  ring  their 
ghostly  knell  above  the  fiercest 
roaring  of  wind  and  sea. 

This  is  the  ancient  story  of  the 
bells — this  is  why  the  chimes  are 
never  heard  from  the  belfry  of 
Forrabury  Church. 

Now  that  we  have  done  talking 
over  our  third  legend,  what  is  it 
that  keeps  me  and  my  companion 
still  lingering  on  the  downs? 
Why  are  we  still  delaying  the 
hour  of  our  departure  long  after 
the  time  that  we  have  ourselves 
appointed  for  it  ? 

We  both  know  but  too  well. 
At  this  point  we  leave  the  coast, 
not  to  return  to  it  again :  at  For- 
rabury we  look  our  last  on  the 
sea  from  these  rocky  shores. 
"With  this  evening,  our  pleasant 
days  of  strolling  travel  are  ended: 
to-morrow  we  go  direct  to  Laun- 
ceston,  and  from  Launceston  at 
once  to  Plymouth ;  to  morrow 
the  adventures  of  the  walking 
tourist  are  ours  no  longer;  for 


to-morrow  our  happy  rambles  in 
Cornwall  will  have  virtually 
closed ! 

Rise,  brother  traveler!  "We 
have  lingered  until  twilight  al- 
ready ;  the  seaward  crags  grow 
vast  and  dim  around  us,  and  the 
inland  view  narrows  and  darkens 
solemnly  in  the  waning  light. 
Shut  up  your  sketch-book  that 
you  have  so  industriously  filled, 
and  pocket  your  pencils  that  you 
have  worn  down  to  stumps,  even 
as  I  now  shut  up  my  dogs-eared 
old  journal,  and  pocket  my  empty 
ink-bottle.  One  more  of  the  few 
and  fleeting  scenes  of  life  is  fast 
closing,  soon  to  leave  us  nothing 
but  the  remembrance  that  it  once 
existed  —  a  happy  remembrance 
of  a  holiday  walk  in  dear  old 
England,  which  will  always  be 
welcome  and  vivid  to  the  last, 
like  other  remembrances  of  home. 

Come!  the  night  is  drawing 
round  us  her  curtain  of  mist ;  let 
us  strap  on  our  trusty  old  friends, 
the  knapsacks,  for  the .  last  time, 
and  turn  resolutely  from  the  shore 
by  which  we  have  delayed  too 
long.  Come !  let  us  once  again 
"jog  on  the  footpath  way"  as 
contentedly,  if  not  quite  as  mer- 
rily, as  ever;  and,  remembering 
how  much  we  have  seen  and  learnt 
that  must  surely  better  us  both, 
let  us,  as  we  now  lose  sight  of 
the  dark,  grey  waters,  gratefully, 
though  sadly,  speak  the  parting 
word : — 

FAREWELL  TO  CORNWALL! 


THE  END. 
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Published  and  for  Sale  by  T.  B.  PETERSON  &  BROTHERS,  Philadelphia, 

«@-  Booksellers  and  News  Agents,  etc.,  will  be  Supplied  at  very  Low  Bates.  -®a 
Copies  of  any  of  Petersons'  Publications,  or  any  other  work  or  works  Advertised  Published.  « 

±5 a*  T6'  wi\be  8eat  by  u"  Free  of  Posta&e- oa  ™$%& 

those  with  whom  we  have  no  monthly  account,  Cash  with  order.=^g 


MRS.  SOUTHWORTH'S  WORKS. 
Love's  Labor   Won.    Two  vols.,  paper  cover. 

Price  Oue  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
THe  Gipsy's  Prophecy.    Complete  in  two  vols., 
paper  cover.  Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Mother-ln-Law.     Complete  in  two  volumes,  pa- 
per cover.    Price  HI.  00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Haunted  Homestead.    Two  vols.,  paper 
cover.    Price  One  Dollar;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Lady  of  the   Isle.    Complete  in  two  vols 

paper  cover.    Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Two  Sisters.    Complete  in  two  volumes  pa- 

per cover.     Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Three  Beauties.    Complete  in  two  vols 

paper  cover.   Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Vivla.    The  Secret  of  Power.  Two  vols.,  pa- 
per cover.     Price  $1.00;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
India.     The  Pearl  of  Pearl   River.    Two 
vols.,  paper  cover.   Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
The  Wife's  Victory.      Two  vols.,  paper  cover. 
1  rice  Oue  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
The  Lost  Heiress.     Two  volumes,  paper  cover. 
Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
The  Missing  Bride.   Two  volumes,  paper  cover. 
Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
Retribution  :  A  Tale  of  Passion.  Two  vols 
paper  cover.    Price  $1  .00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Curse  of  Clifton.     Two  vols.,  paper  cover. 
1  rice  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
The  Discarded  Daughter.     Two  vols.,  paper 
eover.  Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Deserted  Wife.  Two  volumes,  paper  cover. 
Pnce  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
The  Jealous  Husband.    Two  volumes,  paper 

cover.     Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 

Courtship  and  Matrimony.  Two  vols.,  paper 

cover.    Price  Oue  Dollar;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.60. 

The  Belle  of  Washington.     Two  vols.,  paper 

cover.    Pnce  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

T^*  lnptla^'    nL,0ve  Sto*T-  Two  vols.,  paper 
cover.  Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Kn  ,*CnAii'le8r°K  dt  ,  Two  Tols''  PaPer  cover-    Price 
»ollar  ;  or  bound  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 

TpH,PoadnS,?CretV   Two  ™'«roes,  Paper  cover. 
3  One  Dollar  ;  or  bound  In  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Hickory  Hall.  By  Mrs.  Soathworth.   Price  50  cts. 
The  Broken  Engagement.    Price  25  cents. 
MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS'  WORKS. 


n    H?,'res8'     Two  'o'umes,  paper  cover.     Price 
ollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 

WPH"™  n°*n  went'     Two    volumes,     paper  cover. 

3  Dollar  ;  .or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 

Fashion    and    Famine.    Two   volumes,   paper 

cover.      Pri™  $1  .00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50 
The    Old     Homestead.    Two  volumes,    paper 

cover.     Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 


CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ'S  WORKS 

The  Planter's  Northern  Bride.    Two  voU 

paper  cover.    Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  $1.50  in  cloth 

Linda.    The  Young  Pilot  of  the  BelK* 

Creole.    Price  $1.00  i?  paper  ;  or  $1.50  in  c"h 


Courtship  and  Marriage.   -Two  vols 

cover.    Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol  ,  cloth"  SIM 
Rena  ;  or,  The  Snow  Bird.    Two  vols.,  paper 

cover.    Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1760. 
Marcus  Warland.    Two  volumes,  paper  covei 

Price  One  Dollar;  or  bound  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Love  after  Marriage.    Two  vols.,  paper  cove* 

1  rice  One  Dol  lar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $]  50 
The   Planter's  Daughter.    Two  voK,  paper 

eover.     Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50 
Eoline  |  !  or,  Magnolia  Vale.  Two  vols.,  paper 

cover.     Price  Oue  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50, 
The    Banished    Son.    Two  vols.,  paper  covet. 

Price  Oue  Dollar;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 
Helen  and  Arthur.    Two  volumes,  paper  coven. 

1  rice  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.60. 

Ernest  Linwood.    Two  volumes,  paper  eove». 

Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.50. 

MRS.   HENRY   WOOD'S   BOOKS. 
The  Castle's  Heir.    Beautifully  illustrated  from 

original  drawings.     Two  volumes,  octavo,  paper  co- 

ver. Price  One  Dollar  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  for  $1.25. 
Verner's  Pride.    Two  vols.,  octavo,  paper  cove*. 

Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.25. 
The   Earl's  Heirs.    One  volume,  octavo,  paper 

cover.     Price  Fifty  cents  ;    or  one  vol.,  cloth,  75  cts. 
The   Mystery.     One  vol.,   octavo,  paper  coves. 

Fifty  cents  ;  or  bound  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  75  cents. 
A   Life'*   Secret.    One  vol.,  octavo,  paper  cover. 
Price  Fifty  cents  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  75  cent*. 

The   Channings.    One  vol.,  octavo,  paper  coven. 

Price  75  cents  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Aurora   Floyd.    Oue  vol.,  octavo,  paper  cover. 

Price  50  cents  ;  or  a  finer  edition,  in  cloth,  for  $1.00. 
Better  For  'Worse.  One  vol.,  octavo,  paper  co- 

ver.    Price  50  cents. 
The  Runaway  Match.    One  vol.  octavo,  paper 

cover.  Fifty  cts.  ;  or  bound«in  one  vol.,  cloth,  75  eta. 
The  Foggy  Night  at  Offord.  Price  25  cents. 
The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  is  in  Press,  from 

the  advanced  sheets  purchased  from  the  author  by  as, 

W.   H.   MAXWELL'S    WORKS. 

Stories  of  Waterloo.  One  of  the  best  books  ia 
the  English  language.  One  vol.  Price  Fifty  cenU. 

Brian  O'Lynn  $  or,  Luck  is  Everything.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.  Price  50  cents. 

\Vild  Sports  in  the  West.    Price  50  reuts. 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Works  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  Free  of  Postage,  onKeceipt  of  the  Price. 
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